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TO THE 


N 6. 


(BY PERMISSION.) 


SIR, 
"Tus Hiſtory of the Reign of Quzzx Anns exhibits 
illuſtrious examples of the ſpirit and ſtrength of Great 


Britain, in controlling the exorbitant power and ambition 
of France. 


"The importance of this ſubject, and the labour which 

1 have beſtowed to render it intereſting and uſeful, are 

the grounds of my aſpiring to the diſtinguiſhed honour 
of inſcribing the following Work to Your Majeſty.” 


The record of paſt exertions, crowned with ſuccels, 
invigorates the public mind in the ſeaſon of W en 
danger. | Wa 
| | 5 From 


and ſacred rights. 


DEDICATION. 


From the inherent vigour of the Britiſh Conſtitution, 


and the increaſe of national reſources, conjoined with 


Your Majeſty's perſonal virtues and firm adminiftra- 
tion, your loyal ſubjects are encouraged to hope for 
the ſucceſsful iſſue of the arduous conteſt in which 
they are now engaged, in defence of their moſt valuable 


- 


That Your Majeſty's counſels and arms may be fa-- 


voured by the Supreme Ruler of ' Events, and made 
effectual to ſecure the independence and happineſs of 


the Britiſh Empire, is the fervent prayer of, 
0 to. \ | 


SIR, 


Your MajzsTy's moſt loyal Subject, and 


moſt obedient humble Servant, 


THE AUTHOR. 


JsvnuRGH, 


Sept. 26, 1798. 
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'F ax Reign of QUEEN ANNE comprehends a greater variety 
of \ intereſting events than any period of the Britiſh hiſtory of 
equal duration. Though many volumes upon this ſubje& are 
already in the hands of the Public, there is ſtill opportunity for 
_ reſuming it with the proſpect of promoting uſeful inſtruction. 

The accounts of this reign, written by contemporary authors, are 
often rendered tedious and unpleaſant from the intruſion of occur- 
rences, which are frivolous and unintereſting in our own day. The 
frequent and abrupt tranſitions from one ſubje& to another, occa- 
ſioned by a ſtrict adherence to chronological arrangement, deſtroy 
that unity and connexion, which are eſſential to the clearneſs and 
dignity of genuine hiſtory. - But what, above all, renders the earlier 
hiſtories of this reign exceptionable, is their being tinged with the 
party ſpirit, which then aroſe to the higheſt pitch of intemperance 
and malignity. Nor are later authors entirely free from theſe. objec- 
tions; ſome have ſervilely followed the track of their predeceſſors ; 
and none perhaps have obtained ſufficient information for correcting 
their miſtakes, and ſupplying their defects. 

After the moſt careful peruſal of all the printed materials relating 
to my ſubject, and a large ſtore of original papers which have not 
been ſeen by former writers, I have attempted to preſent to the Public 
an exact, impartial, and connected detail of the moſt important 
events n tranſaQtions during the Reign of Queen Anne. 

a 2 | A ſhort 
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'* AThort deſcription of the manuſcripts, which I have conſulted, 
cannot fail to impreſs the reader with a high idea of their value, 
while it affords me a pleaſing opportunity of expreſſing my warmeſt 
gratitude to the Bred who have honoured me with their pa- 


tronage. 
To her Grace the Ducheſs of Buceleugh, I am indebted for the uſe 


of many volumes of original Manuſcripts collected by the Duke of 


Shrewſbury, containing ſeveral ſtate-papers, and ſome hundred 
letters, moſtly political, and written by perſons, who were conſpi- 
cuous actors in public life, during the reigns of King Charles II. 


King James II. King William, and Queen Anne. 
The Earl of Hardwicke, upon my deſign being ebnete to 


him, with a frankneſs which enhances every favour, tranſmitted to 


me copies of Letters from the Earl of Godolphin, Mr. Harley, Lord 
Halifax, and the Duke of Marlborough, which made a part of the 
Collection of the late Earl of Hardwicke, who was himſelf diſtin- 
guiſhed as an example and patron of literary reſearch. The Letters 


of the Earl of Godolphin and Mr. Harley give an inſight into the 


diſputes of the cabinet, which produced the changes in adminiſtra- 
tion at the end of the year 1707; thoſe from Lord Halifax refer to 
his embaſſy to the court of Hanover in 1706, and the project of the 
barrier treaty ; the Duke of Marlborough's, dated 1711, to the ſtate 

of the war, and the defence of his own conduct. I 
The Townſhend, Orford, and Walpole Papers, have Carnithed me 
with a variety of authentic documents concerning i important traniac- 
mn both in England and on the continent. | | 
The Townſhend Papers contain almoſt the whole correſponidetice, _ 
been the Britiſſi cabinet and the plenipotentiaries, relative to the 
negotiations at the Hague 1709, and at Gertruedenberg 1710 and 
to the ſcheme and progreſs of the barrier treaty. They contain 
alſo a part of the Ns WC between Mr. St. John, Lord 
| Townſhend, 
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Townſhend, Mr. Boyle, and Lord Dartmouth, upon the ſubject of 


the armed neutrality, and the conduct of the allies during the war; 


and, occaſionally, illuſtrate coincident political tranſactions. 

The Orford and Walpole Collection conſiſts of extracts from the 
journals of the reſidents at foreign courts, and ſeveral of their letters, 
diſcloſing circumſtances reſpecting the ſtate of the confederacy, and 
the temper and intereſts of its members, which have not hitherto 
been known or attended to. The letters of Generals Stanhope, Car- 
penter, and Wade, and extracts from their journals in Spain, alſo 
included in this colleQion, throw you light upon military affairs in 
that quarter. 

For the communication of the extracts and letters from the Or- 


ford and Walpole Papers, I am entirely indebted to the kindneſs of 


the Reverend William Coxe, whoſe literary merits have long ſtood 
high in the public eſteem. Having heard accidentally of my being 
engaged in writing the Hiſtory of the Reign of Queen Anne, from a 
partiality extremely flattering to me as an author, in which character 


alone I was known to him, he voluntarily offered me every aſſiſtance 
in his power to forward my undertaking ; and, with the conſent of 


the noble proprietors, ſent me the above-mentioned papers, which 
he had colleded among the materials for his Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole. - He has alſo favoured me with copies of a few letters 


from the Earl of Peterborough, written from Vienna and Venice in 


1711; and anecdotes and miſcellaneous papers, which have been 
. uſeful in the proſecution of my deſign. Superior to that mean, 


engrofling ſpirit, which often debaſes perſons who are ambitious of 


literary fame, my liberal friend, in the courſe of a long correſpond- 


| - ence, has imparted to me every information conduciye to the im- 


provement of my work, with as much zeal and anxiety as if his own 
reputation and intereſt had been involved in my ſucceſs. | 

' _ , To the late Sir John Clerk of Pennycuick, I owe great obligations 

for acceſs to the Manuſcripts compoſed by his grandfather, Sir John 

Clerk. 
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Clerk. Sir John was a member of the ;Scottiſh: parliament at the 
time of the union; and devoted himſelf, with aſſiduous application, 
to the ſtudy, of the momentous queſtions then in agitation. To the 
accompliſhments of a ſcholar and antiquary, he added an accurate 
knowledge of the hiſtory and conſtitution of Scotland. He was 
highly eſteemed and much conſulted by the Duke of Queenſbury, 
her majeſty's commiſſioner in the Scottiſh | parliament ;' and pub- 
liſhed ſome, excellent | treatiſes for explaining. the ſcheme of the 
union, and refuting the objections of its ignorant and factious op- 
poſers. Beſides theſe publications, Sir John left. ſeveral valuable 
manuſcripts. Thoſe which I have inſpected, as particularly ſuitable 
to my purpoſe, are ſhort journals of the proceedings of the Scottiſh 
parliament while the union was depending; . obſervations on Lock- 
hart's Memoirs ; and a teſtamentary memorial for the inſtruction of 
his own family, giving a conciſe and perſpicuous account of the 
treaty; and, after the experience of more than thirty years, com- 
paring its effects with the preſages and expectations, both of its 
abettors and oppoſers, at the time of its formation. From theſe ma- 
terials, fraught with private anecdotes, and marked deſcriptions of 
the conduct of parties, and the characters and intrigues of their 
leaders, I am able to treat of Scottiſh affairs with greater preci- 
ciſion and certainty than former hiſtorians, who, for want of better 

ſources of information, have implicitly relied upon annals and me- 
 moirs, of which the authors are unknown.,,. 61 

To obtain the pureſt information concerning parliamentary pro- 
ceedings | in Scotland, I have, had recourſe to the original records in 
the Regiſter Office at Edinburgh ; and for an account of miniſterial 
tranſactions there, to the minutes of the Scottiſh privy council, de- 
poſited in the office of the juſticiary court. With reſpe& to im- 
portant ſtate affairs of both kingdoms, I have been furniſhed with 
copies of the 6 original vouchers from the Paper Office i in London. 
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It was my firſt intention to have ſelected, from the'maſs of papers 
which have been put into my hands, ſuch as appeared more inſtrue- 
tive and entertaining, arid to have publiſhed” them in à ſeparate 
volume, under the following arrangement; namely, the firſt part to 
have contained papers relative to the period of which I formerly 
treated, in the Hiſtory of Political Tranſactions and of Parties during 


the Reign of King William ; the ſecond, to have contained vouchers, 


of a more intereſting nature, tending to illuſtrate the facts and events 
recited in the following work; and the third, Letters both on politi- 
cal and miſcellaneous ſubjects, written by perſons who made a diſtin-- 


guiſhed figure in the three reigns preceding that of Queen Anne. 


From the times being fo unfavourable to literary productions, I am: 
under the neceflity; after much fruitleſs labour; to relinquiſh this 
plan, and to eonfine myſelf” to the publication of a few original 


papers, of the ſecond deſcription, in the Appendix at the end of this 


volume. Some of theſe papers are connected lightly, and by peri- 
odical coincidence alone, with the part of the work in which I have 
referred to them, but are deferving of attention on account of the 
light which they throw on the general hiſtory, and the characters of 
Fe of eminent rank and abilities. ü 

In the following volume, I have entered into che diſcuſſion of 
Iriſh affairs chiefly as they are aſſociated with the political hiſtory 
of Great Britain. The late Lord Mountmorres, whoſe favourable 
opinion and kind diſpoſitions towards me laid me under the deepeſt 
obligations of gratitude; offered his joint reſearches, to render the 
Iriſh hiſtory more various and complete. As my manuſcript was 
ready for publication when he made me this offer, and the com- 
munieations, which he did me the honour to tranſmit, related to the 
hiſtory of Ireland, prior to the reign of Queen Anne, I was precluded 
from the advantages which, in other circumſtances, I might have 
derived .from his Lordibip's ae e 333 


Military 
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MNllitary events form ſo large and ſplendid a part of the Engliſh 
hiſtory; at the beginning of this century, that I have found it difficult 
to reſtrain my accounts of them within thy limits Wan with the 
plan of a general biſtory. 12 

I have ſtated, at the benteidiog of what campaign, the e 
circumſtances; affecting the grand alliance and the force of the belli- 
gerent powers. I have ſhortly mentioned their operations in every 
quarter, and thoſe of the Britiſh army more fully; and endeavoured 
to give ſuch a deſeription of the principal occurrences of the war in 
each fucceſſive campaign, as will enable the reader to eſtimate the ba- 
lance of ſucceſs at the cloſe of it. From the limitations and reſtrictions, 
obſerved in conducting this branch of my hiſtory, the intermediate 
movements and manceuvres of the contending armies are often ne- 
ceſlatily, omitted; and great events, which are divided by a wide 
interval of time and place, follow in immediate ſucceſſion in the nar- 
rative. This imperfection, the reader will therefore impute, not to 
ignorance or careleſſneſs, but to a ſtudied compreſſion, in order to 
adjuſt, in due proportion, the details. of the complicated and Aver- 
ified facts, which belong to the period of which I treat. 

Senſible of the diſadvantages under which I labour, in W 
a branch of hiſtory foreign to my line of ſtudy, and habits, 1 ſhould 
have been more fearful about its reception with the Public, had it 
not been ſubmitted to the inſpection of ſome of my friends of emi- 
nent military as well as literary talents, who have expreſſed their 
favourable opinion of its execution; and ſuggeſted amendments and 
additions, which have eſſentially contributed to the. METUrACY and i im- 
— of this part of my work. wn 

To approach as near as poſſible to that OTTER which is the 
prime excellence of hiſtory, I have employed every expedient for 
enabling me to eſtimate the characters of the ſeveral authors whom 
I have cited as vouchers of my facts. I have traced the connexions, 
patrons, private characters, and party bias of ſuch as have written 

| | the 
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the hiſtory of their own' times: I have attentively collected in my 
common: place book all the circumſtances, tending to ſuggeſt ſuſpi- 
cion concerning the teſtimony of contemporary authors, either in 
general or in particular inſtances; and I am not conſcious of having 
admitted any fact relative to party affairs, upon the word of a party 
writer, without collateral evidence. I have embraced every oppor- 
tunity to obtain intelligence from perſons, whoſe local reſidence 
afforded them the beſt opportunity of information, concerning the 
credit of foreign hiſtorians who have treated of continental tranſac- 
tions during the reign of Lewis XIV. 

From the limited nature of this work, I have often found it neceſ- 
ſary to ſtate an opinion, ſimply, concerning contraverted points, with- 
out giving the arguments upon which that opinion is founded ; but, 
in this caſe, I have marked the ſeveral authors by whom they are 
recorded, that the inquiſitive ſtudent in hiſtory may compare them, 
and reje&, or approve, according to his own judgment. This is a 
part of the labour of the hiſtorian little obvious to the public eye; 1 


truſt, however, that the attentive reader, in the courſe of peruling 


the following hiſtory, will find ſufficient ground for believing, that 
it has not been haſtily, or ſuperficially compoſed. Some may per- 
haps think that my induſtry has been ſuperfluouſly minute, upon 
being informed, that the books and pamphlets, which I have read 
for the purpoſe of obtaining complete information on my ſubje&, 
amount to triple the number cited in this work. I have been fortu- 
nate enough, from the acceſs I have had, not only to the public 
libraries and repoſitories, but to ſome of the beſt furniſhed private 
libraries, to find, with a very few exceptions, all the pamphlets and 
periodical publications relative to the conteſts of parties, and to affairs 
of ſtate, during the reign of Queen Anne. This is a ſource of in- 
formation by no means to be ſighted. Periodical publications mark 


the genius and ſpirit of the times ; they deſcend to private anecdotes 


which eſcape the notice of general hiſtory, and ſometimes make the 
1 | reader 
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reader acquainted with minute incidents, which nn. affected 
the ſtate of public affairs. 7 TS ingy arent; 
Having diſcovered ſeveral inaccuracies, and met with frequent 
diſappointments, upon tracing the authorities, cited by the hiſtories 
which I have peruſed, I have thought it my duty to ſpecify the vo- 
lume, page, and, in the firſt citation, the edition of the books to 
which I refer my readers. 
After the faireſt pretenſions to care and induſtry, I muſt till rely 
upon the indulgence of the Public, to make allowance for inaccu- 
racies and miſtakes, unayoidable in a work of fuch compaſs and 
difficulty. a j 241 As 
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HE ſucceſſion of the princeſs Anne, agreeably to the act of CHAP. 


ſettlement, not only took place without any oppoſition, but 
gave general ſatisfaction to the nation The reſerved manners of 


Queen Anne was born on the 6th Fe- Denmark 28th July 1683, and aſcended the 
* 1665, n to prince George of throne 8th March 1702. - 
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Cc * P. king William, and his natural predilection for a foreign country, had 
relaxed the attachment of his Britiſh ſubjects, and impaired that re- 


1702. 


ſpect which was juſtly due to his illuſtrious character and merits. 
The love of novelty, the royal deſcent, and private virtues of the 
new ſovereign, revived a ſpirit of loyalty, and warmed the affections 
of the people. | 
The acceſſion of the queen was conſidered as unpropitious to 
the intereſt of the Whigs, and to the proſecution of thoſe deſigns 
of the confederacy, which had been approved of by her prede- 
ceſſor. She had imbibed an early partiality for the Tories, under 
the tuition of Compton, the biſhop of London, which had been con- 
firmed by their adherence to her intereſt, and their ſucceſsful efforts 
in procuring for her, while heir apparent to the crown, an independent 
revenue, contrary to the inclinations of the king and her ſiſter. 
Anxious for upholding the royal authority, ſhe looked with an eye 
of jealouſy upon that party, which ſhe had been taught to ſuſpect of 
having formed a ſyſtematic plan to enervate its force, and limit its 
prerogatives . | 
The vigorous concurrence of the court of England was neceſſary 
to enſure the ſtability of the grand alliance, and to render it effectual 
for the purpoſes of its formation. But as a paſſion for military glory 
ul accorded: with the feelings of a female ſovereign, it was not to be 
expected that ſhe could enter heartily into that ſyſtem of continental 
meaſures, which had been ſo intereſting to the late king, from the 
influence of local prejudice and motives of perſonal aggrandizement. 
' Although the reſources of England ſhould now be employed agree- 
ably to his deſtination, it ſeemed impoſſible to ſupply thoſe ſingular 
advantages, which reſulted from his experience, his perſonal courage 
and activity, and his ardent zeal in the execution of every plan tend- 
ing to curb the ambition of the French king. | 
The official arrangements, now made by the queen, juſtified the 
, apprehenſione of the Whigs; the principal places, civil and military, 


Conduct of the ducheſs of Marlborough, paſſim, Lond. 1742. omen of the State of 
England, Somers, xii. p. 1 39. | 4 


3 were 
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were conferred upon their antagoniſts ?. 


3 


Lords Somers and Halifax, C ” AP. 


who had been diſtinguiſhed by the confidence of king William, were — 


diſmiſſed from the privy council; and it was ſuſpected, that, in the 
progreſs of change, all the perſons, who had been patroniſed by the 
Whig adminiſtration, would be deprived of every favour dependent 
on the court. Under their preſent depreſſion, the Whigs were not 
without a gleam of hope, while the allies were completely relieved 
from their anxiety, by the reſolution of the court to adhere to the 
engagements of the late king, and to proſecute the war with vigour 


1702. 


againſt the united power of France and Spain. In her declarations sth and 11th 


to the privy council and to the parliament, the queen expreſſed her 
full conviction of the neceſſity of making military preparations, and 
giving the moſt effectual aid to Holland and the emperor, for reſiſt- 
ing the uſurpations of the French king. 

There were certainly many ſtrong arguments for reſtraining that 
precipitancy of determination with which England ruſhed into the 
war; and which ought to have ſuggeſted ſuch reſerve and precau- 
tions, as might, without violating the honour of king William, 


have prevented the extravagance with which it was carried on, and 


perhaps have brought it to a more ſpeedy concluſion. But the 


general deſire of the nation, the ſtate of parties, and the private inffu- 


ence of a family, which the ſovereign, at this time, was incapable of 


reſiſting, not only diverted her attention from pacific counſels, but 
induced the adminiſtration to prepare for hoſtilities with an ardour, 


3 'The prince of Denmark was appointed keeneſt perſonal oppoſition to the late king, 


generaliſſimo of all her majeſty” s forces by ſea 


was taken into the privy council, and made 


and land ; the privy ſeal was given to the mar- 


quis of Normanby | ; the chancellorſhip of the 


duchy of Lancaſter, to fir John Leviſon 
Gower; the earl of Nottingham and fir 
Charles Hedges were appointed ſecretaries of 
Hate; the duke of Devonſhire, lord ſteward ; 


the earl of Jerſey, lord chamberlain; the earl 
of Bradford, treaſurer ; Peregrine Bertie, vice- 


chamberlain; fir Edward Seymour, comptrol- 
ter to the houſehold; and lord Godolphin, lord 
treaſurer ; ; Mr. How, who had diſcovered the 


' B 2 


paymaſter of the guards and garriſons. The 


appointment of ſir George Rooke to he, ad- 


miral of the fleet, vice-admiral of England, and 


a privy-counſellor, excited the jealouſy of the 


Whigs, as he had always ſhown a diſlike to 


their principles, and diſcouraged them i in the 
fleet. 
the earl of Wharton, and given to fir Ed: 
ward Seymour, London Gazettes, April, 
May, June, 


The comptroller's ſtaff was taken from 


out 


March. 
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STS of all proportion to any provocations received, and with exag- 
L— — gerated — of the benefits NO to ariſe from a ſuccelaful 
"0 i 
An alarm 605 che boek e e with a national an- 
tipathy to France, rendered the Engliſh, in general, impatient for 
controlling the extenſion of her power over the monarchy of Spain; 
and-the merchants and manufacturers were no leſs cordial in approv- 
ing of the reſolutions of che court, from a jealouſy of loſing one of 
the moſt lucrative branches of their commerce, ſhould that kinga 
fall under the dominion of the houſe of Bourbon. , 
To the Tories, who, had ſo lately condemned the partition treaty, 
no alternative remained, but ſupporting the war, or forfeiting every 
claim to conſiſtency and honour, as well as to that popular favour, 
- without which, their power, derived from the patronage of the 
ſovereign, muſt have been fettered and precarious. The earl of 
Rocheſter ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the reſolution - taken by the privy 
council for committing England as a principal in the continental 
war; but being ſupported by few of his friends in this opinion, it 
| only proved the occaſion of dividing them, and- gradually paved the 
1 way for the returning credit and influence of the Whigs. 
| | The concurrence of ſo many intereſts, in fayour of the war, over- 
| ruled a diſpoſition naturally mild and peaceable, and rendered her 
majeſty favourable to that ſyſtem of policy, which was bequeathed 
| | by a predeceſſor, to hafen ſhe was, in other points, but 
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1 Caveat to the Treaters, p- 63. Lond. 
1711. 


5 The other Side of the Queſtion, P- 171. 

Lond. 1742. The earl of Rocheſter ſupported 
his oppoſition to the opinion of the privy coun- 
cil by the following arguments, that England 
and the States had already acknowledged the 
duke of Anjou as king of Spain; that, if Eng- 
land were compelled to take a part in the war, 
her proportional aſſiſtance ought to be ex- 
tremely moderate, in conformity to the degree 
of danger or advantage which ſhe was likely 
to incur from the duke of Anjou's continuing on 


the throne of Spain; that ſending ten thouſand 
men to the continent, agreeably to the treaty 
ſubſiſting between England and the States, was 
a full equivalent for her ſhare of the quarrel; 
that it would even be adviſable to furniſh her 
contingent for the land ſervice entirely in 
money; but, above all, he recommended the 
exerting the utmoſt efforts by ſea, which would 
contribute, immediately and eſlentially, to the 
diſtreſs of the enemy, and to the permanent 


extenſion of the commerce and power of 
Britain. 


little 
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QUEEN ANNE 5 


little partial, It can hardly be ſuppoſed, that the queen was ever c HA P, 
cordially reconciled: to the idea of excluding her own family from — 


the throne; but ſhe trembled at the apprehenſion of her own pre- 73. 


mature and violent degradation, which was aſſociated with her bro- 


ther's ſucceſs under the auſpices of the French king. Nor, in judg- © | . 


ing of her conduct, would it be fair to exclude the influence of 
more honourable and eonſeientious moti ves. To the proteſtant 2 
intereſt ſhe was fervently devoted; and if ſhe ever indulged any 
wiſh for devolving the ſucceſſion upon her natural heir, ſhe cer- 


tainly meant to accompliſh it under ſuch reſtrictions as ſhe deemed 


ample ſecurities for her favourite religion * But to obtain them, 
it was neceſſary that her brother ſhould renounce the counſels, and 
be ſeparated from the alliance of a prince, whoſe intrigues were no 
leſs formidable to the religion, than to the independence of Eng: 


land. 


But of all the eauſes which conſpired t to OY the- queen to the 
confederacy, none had a more powerful ſway, than the advice of F 
lord and lady Churchill, who maintained an unrivalled aſcendancy 


over her affections and conduct. In all the domeſtic quarrels in 


which the royal family had been embroiled during the preceding 
reign, lord Churchill warmly eſpouſed che intereſt of the princeſs; 5 
and ſaerificed immediate preferment to the proſpect of ample com- 


; penſation from her future patronage. He was, now about to enter 


upon the harveſt of his hopes, when the juncture of events ex- 
tended them beyond the utmoſt ſtretch. of his early ſpeculations, 
While the approach of a continental war multiplied the channels of 
royal munificence, his inſinuating addreſs, his capacity for nego- 
tiation, his matchleſs talents as a general, enſured a pre-eminence, to 
which he never could have aſcended during a period of public tran- 
quillity. Although lord Churchill began his political career as a 
partiſan of the Tories, yet the incidents. of fortune, and a ſympathy 


EE? King Mea was not more zealous for the daughters were for the protection and ſafety 
. propagation of the Roman faith, than his of the proteſtant intereſt. 
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— concur with the meaſures of the Whigs, and to avail himſelf of their 
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1oth, 13th, 


14th March. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
in diſappointments, had often during the late reign induced him to 


protection. At the acceſſion of the queen, he ſtood on that ambi- 

guous ground, which encouraged both the contending parties to en- 
tertain hopes of appropriating, to themſelves, the decided advantage 
ariſing from his influence with the court. While his firſt connec- 
tions, and the prejudices of the ſovereign avowed by her preferring 
the Tories in the new arrangements, inſpired them with the aſſured 
confidence of engroſſing the patronage of her favourite, the alli- 
ances which he had contracted with ſome of the principal families 
of the Whigs, the declared attachment of his lady to their prin- 
ciples, and above all, the complexion of political meaſures, re- 


moved the dread of their r doomed to a ee and laſting 


proſcription *. 

To confirm her good intentions towards the allies, the queen 
wrote a letter to the States; and the earl of Marlborough, now ap- 
pointed captain general and honoured with the garter, was ſent as 
her embaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the Hague, to 


give her majeſty's ſanction to the alliance concluded by king Wil- 


liam, and to concert meaſures for opening the campaign. The im- 
port of the earl's inſtructions, and the addreſs and prudence with 
which he diſcharged his commiſſion, re- animated the drooping ſpirits 
of that party in Holland which had always abetted the ſchemes of 
King William, and ſeaſonably counteracted the inſidious artifices 
now employed by Barre, the- French reſident at the Hague, for diſ- 

tracting their counſels and alienating. them from the friendſhip. of 
England, A convention was held at the Hague on the 31ſt March 


7 Conduct of the ducheſs of Marlborough, 
p-127. Cunningham, vol. i. p. 328. Lond. 1787. 
The earl of Marlborough's eldgft daughter was 
married to the earl of Godolphin's eldeft ſon; 
another was afterwards married to the earl of 
Sunderland ; a third, to the earl of Bridge- 
water; and the youngeſt, to the marquis of 
Monthermer, who became duke of Montague. 


From theſe marriages, which ſo much ex- 
tended the duke's influence, his antagoniits, 
and the people in general, when ſpeaking of 
him and his connexions, called them the Fa- 
mily, without any other diſtinctive appella- 
tion. Conduct of Parties, p. 16. Lond. 
1712. 0027 | | 
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1702, in e to the terms of the grand alliance, when it C H AP. 
was ſettled, that war ſhould be declared againſt France, on the fame 8 
day, by the queen of England, the Emperor, and the States. 4th May. 
The proceedings of parliament after the death of the king were 
uniformly acceptable to the court and the nation. The ſame re- 
venue, that had been enjoyed by her predeceſſor, was granted to her 14th March, 
majeſty during her life. An act was paſſed for enabling the queen Zoth. 
to appoint commiſſioners for treating of an union between England 
and Scotland ; and another for examining and ſtating the public 
accounts. The exorbitant expence of the late war had been im- 
puted to the negligence and corruption of miniſters, and this act 
was intended to ſoothe the people with the hopes of reformation, 
and ceconomy in managing the ſupplies*. To confirm theſe hopes 
and alleviate the burdens of her ſubjects, her majeſty intimated to 
parliament her purpoſe of applying a hundred thouſand pounds Zoth. 
| yearly, out of her owa revenue, to the public ſervice. 
Ihe abjuration oath was taken by the members of both houſes, 
and, in conſequence of an application to her majeſty from the com- 
mons, orders were iſſued for adding the name of the princeſs Sophia 5th May. 
to the public prayers for the royal family. The reſolutions, adopted 
by the convention at the Hague, were communicated to both houſes, 
and produced renewed aſſurances of their utmoſt aſſiſtance for car- 
rying on the war; but at the fame time they diſcovered an early 
and well-grounded jealouſy of the mercenary ſpirit of ſome of the 
allies, by requeſting her majeſty to engage them, to join with her, >, 2: 
in TING all r and trade with France and Spain“. 
| Although 


* London Gazette, 26th March. Tn, the common cauſe. London Gazette, 26th 
tom. xii. p. 16. The deputies of the five circles March, 6th April. 
of Auſtria, Swabia, Franconia, the Upper The ſupplies, for the ſervice of the year 
Rhine, and Electoral Rhine, excluſive of Ba- 1702, amounted. to three millions, ſeven hun- 
varia, reſolved 29th March N. 8. to enter into dred thouſand and thirty- three pounds, ſeven 
the grand alliance, and upon certain condi- an. and ninepence. 
tions to leave their troops to be diſpoſed of When the earl of Marlborough was at 
as the emperor ſhould judge moſt beneficial to the Hague, the States applied to him to uſe 
5 py his 


* 
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4 Although the ſeries of public meaſives. hitherto; purſued was 
L—— conſonant to the political ſyſtem of king William, yet ſome inci- 
179% dents occutred, which wounded the feelings of thoſe who cheriſhed 

a venefation for his character; and at the ſame time brought a tain 

upon the honour. of the Engliſh nation. The popular joy, upon the 

queen's. acceſſion, was accompanied with expreſſions of contempt. 

and infult towards the memory of -her predeceſſor. Publications 

were circulated, tending; to the reproach. of his government, and to 
| | the diſparagement of thoſe principles which were the baſis of the. 
| 5 revolution. While ſuch indignities did not meet with that rebuke 
l and chaſtiſement which decency required, the court appeared ſhame- 
| fully remiſs in thoſe teſtimonies of eſteem and gratitude, which were 
| | due to the rank and character of one, who had been the illuſtrious 
1 inſtrument of national deliverance. Although king William was 
not addicted to perſonal extravagance, yet the diſcharge of conſider- 
able arrears, ariſing from the current expences of his houſehold, de- 
volved upon the voluntary juſtice of his ſucceſſor '', While his 
perſonal effects were wantonly dealt out among che favourites of the 
| new court, many, of his creditors remained clamorous and unſatiſ- 
| fied. As if it had been to apologize for the indifference with which 
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the queen tolerated theſe violations of decorum, the probity of her 
relation was arraigned; and it was confidently aſſerted by. perſons 
connected with the court, that he had formed a plan to bereave her 
of the ſucceſſion, by transferring it, immediately after his own de- 
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miſe, to the elector of Hanover. 


his influence with the queen, to obtain per- 
miſſion for them to continue their commerce 
with France, without which their merchants 
could not poſſibly pay taxes to carry on the war. 

1: Cunningham, vol. i. p. 259, 260. This 


was the more culpable, as the king left aſſets 
ſufficient to ſatisfy all claims againſt him. It 


has been aſſerted that the miniſters paid ſuch 


of his creditors as were in their intereſt. Id. 
12 Tindal, vol. v. p. 68. Lond. 1745. It 


The houſe of lords, with 4 


13 


Was ſaid that futkcient Sidence of this de- 
ſign had been found among the private pa- 


pers of the late king. The troops of Ha- 
nover and Zell were to move towards the ſea- 
coaſt of Holland; a pretended inſurrection 
was to be raifed in Scotland or Ireland, to 
give the king a pretence for inviting theſe 
troops with their prince to come to England; 
and ſeveral peers, privy to the ſcheme, were to 
be made lord heutenants of counties. Id. 


laudable 
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Taudable zeal for vindicating the honour of king William, ae! C * AP. 
a committee to ſearch his repoſitories; and, it having appeared from 4 


their report, that the allegation was deſtitute of any ſhadow of proof, 


it was voted falſe and villainous; and her majeſty was requeſted to 4h May. 
give directions for proſecuting the authors and publiſhers of it. 

The parliament was prorogued on the 25th May, and diffolved a 

few weeks before its legal expiration, on the 2d July. 

Before I proceed to the hiſtory of the campaign, it will be ne- 
ceſlary to ſtate briefly the reaſons aſſigned by the confederate powers 
for entering into the war; and the advantages which they expected 
to derive from the proſecution of it. 

The ſeveral declarations of war, publiſhed by the courts of Vikas, 
England, and the States, were founded upon the French king's 
breach of faith, and their indiſpenſable obligations, ariſing from 
former treaties and from their common intereſt, to join their force 
for preſerving the balance of power in Europe, endangered by his 
uſurpation of the Spaniſh monarchy. The acknowledgment of the 
right of the ſon of James to the crown of England was ſpecified, 
in the Engliſh declaration, * a groſs indignity on the part of Lewis 
to the queen and the nation 

The emperor complained of wrongs deeply affecting the intereſt 
of all the branches of his family. The dominions of Spain, the 
Juſt inheritance of the archduke Charles, had been ſeized in viola- 
tion of the moſt ſolemn treaties ; and thoſe countries, in Italy, which 
were the patrimonial right of the archducal family, and the fiefs of 
the emperor, had been invaded by the armies of France. Nor were 
even his German territories ſecure againſt the all-graſping ambition 
of Lewis, who had provided magazines and erected ns, | in Co- 
logne.and Liege, which he filled with his own troops **. 

The manifeſto of the States repreſented, that their deſtruction had 
been deſtined by the French king, from the moment of his aſſuming 
the reins of government ; that he had made repeated attempts for 


23 Annals, Anne 1702, p. 29. Lond. 1703. 4 Tindal, vol. v. p. 51. 
C carrying 
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CHAP. carrying it into execution by the invaſion of their country; that he 

GAG never had relinquiſhed this deſign, as appeared from his having 

1702: violated all thoſe articles of the treaty of Ryſwick, by which their 

ſecurity was provided for ; that, by diſlodging the Dutch troops from 

the garriſons of the Netherlands, and ſupplying their place with his 

own, the States were deprived of a ſafe barrier, which they had 
purchaſed by two bloody and expenſive wars; that the French king 

exerciſed abſolute authority in the Netherlands, and was ſtretching 

his power to a degree inconſiſtent with the independence of ſur- 

rounding States; that, not ſatisfied with the enlargement of his ter- 
ritorial empire, he was taking ſteps for engroſſing the commerce of 

Europe, by ſeizing all the harbours of Spain, Naples, Sicily, the 
Mediterranean Iſlands, and the Spaniſh Indies, encroachments ruin- 

ous to the trade, the opulence, and the political exiſtence of the 

United States 

From the tenor of theſe declarations, it is evident, that as the 

emperor and the Dutch had been moſt injured, and were expoſed 

to the neareſt danger from the ambition of Lewis, ſo they had the 

greateſt ſtake depending on the iſſue of the war. Correſponding 

with their complaints, the articles of the treaty of alliance were 
ſpecific and definitive with reſpe& to the advantages to be procured 

for them. By the fifth article, it was ſtipulated, that the allies ſhould 

exert their utmoſt efforts for making themſelves maſters of the Spa- 

niſh provinces im the Low Countries, to ſerve as a barrier to the 

States General againſt France, and to conquer the dutchy of Milan 


"5 Flanders and Brabant, belonging to Spain, The defence of the Spaniſh Netherlands 


were a barrier to the Dutch and the Emperor 
againſt France; but in conſequence of France 
and Spain being united, theſe provinces be- 
came hoſtile to the Dutch. Beſides, the lat- 
ter were afraid left the ancient claims of the 
Spaniſh monarchy ſhould be revived, which 
ſeemed to be inſinuated by the French king's 
promiſing to reſtore Spain to its ancient glory. 


The Duke of Anjou's Succeſſion conſidered. 
Lond, 1441. 


was ſo great a burden to Spain, that it was 
propoſed at the peace of Ryſwick to ex- 
change them with France for territory on the 
frontier of Spain. But as this was exceed- 
ingly alarming to. the Dutch, it was agreed, 
that twenty battalions ſhould be furniſhed at 
their expence for garriſoning the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands. The Barrier Treaty vindicated, 
p. 77. Lond. 1712. | 
1 Ibid. 


for, 


— 
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perial family; though, in order to give this clauſe of the treaty the 
colour of general utility, it was added, that they might be ſerviceable 
to the trade of England and Holland. By the eighth, it was agreed, 
that none of the contracting parties ſhould enter into a treaty for 
peace without the conſent of the reſt, and that it ſhould not be 
concluded till ſatisfaction was obtained for the emperor ; ſecurity, 


for the dominions and trade of England and Holland; and effectual 


meaſures taken for preventing the union of the crowns of France 
and Spain, and the former from getting poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh 


Indies. The only explicit benefit ſtipulated for England was, that , 


the allies ſhould ſecure for her all the privileges of. trade in Spain 
and the Mediterranean, which ſhe enjoyed under the deceaſed king 
Charles. The maritime powers were authorized to retain, for them- 
ſeves, whatever places in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies were acquired by 


their arms during the war; a ſtipulation well calculated for amuſing 


the hopes of mercantile, bodies, prone to ſpeculation and adven- 
ture. 


From the various articles of the treaty now detailed, it is obvious, 
that it ſuggeſted, to the confederate powers, ſeparate, and even in- 


terfering intereſts, the proſecution of which required different and 
incompatible plans of carrying on the war. The immediate ſecurity 
of the empire pointed out Germany, and that of the States, the 


Netherlands, as the preferable ſcene of action. The intereſt of the 
archduke demanded the immediate and utmoſt exertion of force in 


Spain and Italy. Colonial conqueſts, favourable to the extenſion of 
the trade of England, could only be accompliſhed by the increaſe of 


37 The proportion of troops and ſhips, to be Holland the other three. The quotas were 


| furniſhed by England and the States for car- thus ſettled by king William, as ſecretary Ver- 


rying on the war, was adjuſted as follows: non acquainted the Houſe of Commons, by his 
England was to furniſh two parts of five by order. State of the War and Peace. Somers, 
land, and Holland the other three; by ſea, vol. ii. p. 34. 

England was to furniſh five parts of eight, and | 


C 2 her 


for the emperor. The kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and the © HA P. 
iſlands and places on the coaſt of Tuſcany, were deſtined to the Im 


1702. 


Article 6, 
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CHAP. her navy, which would cramp. her auxiliary operations on the con- 


. tinent. 
1702. 


It will be neceſſary to recur to theſe obſervations, in order 
to form a competent judgment of the propriety and wiſdom of the 
various meaſures, adopted by the ſeveral contracting parties, relative 
to the conduct of the war, and the negotiations for peace. 

The ſtrength of France, at the commencement of hoſtilities, was · 
apparently ſuperior, and that of her enemies inferior to what they 


had been under the confederacy formed by king William at the re- 
volution. The power of the former was now augmented by the 


poſſeſſion of a great proportion of that force and treaſure, which 
had been then in the hands of the allies. The gold and ſilver mines 
of Spain, her armies, and fleets were entirely at the diſpoſal of the 
French king. The duke of Savoy had joined his forces to thoſe of 
France, and the double affinity, which he had contracted with the 
royal family, ſeemed to extinguiſh every hope of reclaiming him to 
the intereſt which he had been wont to ſupport *", By the intrigues: 
of Lewis, the electors of Cologne and Bavaria were alienated from. 
the court of Vienna; and the former was now prepared for hoſtili- 
ties, upon having received a reinforcement of French troops. The 


two brothers, dukes Rodolph and. Antony, who were partners in 


the government of Wolfembuttle, had alſo eontrafted engagements. 
with the French king; and, though they were prevented from per- 
forming them by the rapid motions. of the duke of Zell who had: 
overrun their country, it was expected that they would embrace. 
the firſt opportunity of taking an active part againſt the confederates.. 


13 One of the daughters of the duke of remonſtrated againſt their reſolutions at the 
Savoy was married to the duke of Anjou, diet of Ratiſbon, where it was ſettled that war 


now king of Spain, and the other to the duke 
of Burgundy. 

19 Repreſentation concerning the late War. 
Lond. 1715. The elector of Bavaria had been 
appointed governor of the Low Countries upon 
the recommendation of king William to the 
courts of Vienna and Spain. He had been 
endeavouring to engage tie circles of Ger- 
many in a neutrality, and thoſe of Suabia and 


Franconia had agreed to it. The emperor 


ſhould be carried on againſt France ; and that 
whoſoever attacked any of the States or allies: 
of the empire ſhould be regarded as an enemy 
to the Germanic body. Barre, tom. x. p. 416. 
Paris, 1748. 

20 London Gazette, 16th March. The 
duke of Tell was uncle to the electoral prince 
of Hanover, afterwards George the Firſt. He 
was now in the ſeventy- eighth year of his age, 
and admired for his courage and activity. 


The 
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The elector of Saxony, engaged in a war with Sede and his re- CHAP. 
volted ſubjects in Poland, was diſabled from W his Tun of 3 
troops to the Imperial army 1 
The anticipation of hoſtilities by the French king, who bad al- 
ready filled the forts in the Spaniſh Netherlands with his troops and 
entered the Milaneſe, afforded him a mighty advantage over the 
allies at the commencement of the war; while the uniformity of 
language, diſcipline, habits, and prejudices, which generally ſubſiſted | * 
among his ren * a PIER and vigour to his military 
operations 
Nor did the States of Holland enter into the grand alliance with 
that unanimity and firmneſs, with which they had adopted every 
meaſure recommended by king William, in whoſe wiſdom and ta- 
lents they had entirely confided; and the diſaffected party, whoſe 
oppoſition had been reſtrained by a veneration for his virtues, and 
the awe of his authority, began now to concert meaſures for thwart- 
ing the deſigns of the confederates *. | 
The campaign 1702 was opened by the allies on the 16th of April, 
with the ſiege of Keyſerſwaert in the dominions of the elector of 


* Lediard; vol. i. p. 108. Lond. 1713. 
The duke of Anjou had been acknowledged 
as king of Spain by the United States, Eng- 


land, Portugal, and Denmark, the duke of 


Brunſwick-Wolfembuttle, the biſhop of Mun- 
ſter, and ſeveral princes of Italy. Interior 
circumſtances. contributed to weaken the 

wer of the principal confederate States ; 


England was in danger of being involved in a 


eivil war by a diſputed ſucceſſion to the crown; 


and the influence of the emperor was greatly di- 


miniſhed by the encroachments he had made 


upon the rights of ſome of the German princes. 
Dangers of Europe from the growing Power 
of France, p. 3. Lond. 1702. 

* Hiſtory of Europe, vol. vii. p. 189. 
Lond. 1702. 
commencement of the war, conſiſted of: two 
hundred. and twenty thouſand horſe and foot, 
commanded by thirteen thouſand officers, and 
of thirty-five thouſand militia troops ; of four. 


The force of France, at the 


ſcore men of war of the line, and thirty gal- 
leys. - Monthly Merc. Feb. 1701. Of the 
force of Spain, now added to France, I have 
not been able to form any eſtimate. 

The united forces of the allies ought to 
have exceeded the number of the French; but 
all of them, except England, fell ſhort of their. 
ſtipulated quotas, which makes it impoſſible to 
aſcertain its aggregate amount with preciſion. . 

According to a liſt of the Imperial troops 
alone, given by Lamberti, tom. xii. p. 116, 
thoſe in the empire amounted to forty-two. 
thouſand ; in Italy, fifty- ſix thouſand, two hun- 
dred; in Hungary, twenty-ſix thouſand, nine 
hundred; in the emperor's hereditary domi- 
nions, five thouſand five hundred and fifty. 
Quincy, as far as he enumerates them, agrees 
with this account, tom. iii. p-. 458. Paris, 
1726. 

23 Cunningham, vol. i. p. 268. 
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ade on Cologne. This ſmall town, being ſtrongly fortified, affotded the 
Cong French a favonrable opportunity to plunder and lay waſte the adja- 


1702. 


IIth. 


under the cover of its fortifications ** 


cent country, belonging to the circle of Weſtphalia and the States 


of Holland. The ſiege was conducted by the prince of Naſſau- 


Saarbrug, who commanded er troops of the United States n 
as auxiliaries to the emperor * 

A variety of circumſtances conſpired to prolong the ſiege. Count 
Tallard, with a large detachment of the French army, poſted himſelf 
on the banks of the Rhine, oppoſite to the town, and not only poured 
in freſh ſupplies of provifions and men, but annoyed the, beſiegers 
with his cannon. Heavy falls of rain interrupted the work of the 
pioneers, and rendered the trenches unfit for the occupation of the 
beſiegers. The garriſon made frequent allies, in which many of the 
confederates were killed. At length, the town being reduced to 
aſhes, the prince made an attack upon the counterſcarp, which was 
taken after an obſtinate refiſtance for two hours; and the garriſon 
capitulated on honourable terms *. 

The marſhal Bouflers, who commanded the principal army of 
France, having failed in his deſign of raiſing the ſiege of Keyſerſ- 
waert, advanced to attack the earl of Athlone, encamped at Claren- 
beck, near Cleves. The earl, whoſe army was inferior to that of the 
marſhal, decamped upon his approach ; and, after having ſuſtained a 
conſiderable loſs of men in ſkirmiſhes with detached parties of the 
enemy in his retreat, he reached Nimeguen, and poſted his army 
It would have been eaſy for 


Bouflers to have made himſelf maſter of that city during the ſiege of 


24 They amounted to eighteen thouſand. 

Quincy, tom. iii. p. 527. Military Hiſ- 
tory of Prince Eugene and the Duke of 
Marlborough, p. 48, 9. Lond. 1742. The 


allies loſt five hundred men, beſides {two 


thouſand wounded in the courſe of the ſiege. 
Compare Quincy with Lediard, vol. 1. p. 111. 

25 Led. vol. i. p. 111. Quincy, tom. iii. p. 530. 
Lamberti, tom. xii. p. 26. The army under 


Bouflers conſiſted of forty-ſeven battalions and 


11 


fifty · nine ſquadrons; Athlone's of twenty- 
ſeven battalions and fixty-two ſquadrons. 
Berwick's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 163. Lond. 
177 

N. B. A battalion conſiſts of a body of 
ſeven or eight hundred foot; a ſquadron of one 
or two hundred horſe. This variation of num- 
ber renders any calculation, founded on theſe 


denominations, uncertain. 


Keyſerſ- 
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Keyſerſwaert, but he was prevented from proceeding to hoſtilities, by C 5 AP. 
the hopes of getting poſſeſſion of it, in conſequence of a ſecret nego- TH IEP 


ciation with ſome of the principal inhabitants. Finding it in vain 
to attempt the ſiege of Nimeguen after the arrival of Athlone's army, 
the marſhal directed his march, towards lerer, which, being in a 
defenceleſs ſtate, was pillaged and laid waſte 

Landau was inveſted by prince Lewis of Baden on the 16th Hows: 
the citadel was taken by ſtorm on the gth September, and on the 1oth 
the city ſurrendered”. 'The long continuance of this ſiege was 


occaſioned by the intrepid ſpirit and brave reſiſtance of Melac the 
governor, and the wanton profuſion of expence upon the equipage 


of the king of the Romans, while the moſt important military pre- 
parations were poſtponed and neglected . 

The earl of Marlborough, appointed captain-general of the allied 
army, arrived at the camp before Nimeguen on the 2d July, and 
concerted the future operations of the campaign with the earl of 
Athlone, and the other principal commanders. After having col- 
lected the greateſt part of the troops which had been employed at the 
ſiege of Keyſerſwaert, together with thoſe of Heſſe and Lunenburg 
and the Engliſh from Breda, he found himſelf in a ſituation to act 
offenſively againſt the duke of Burgundy, who had now aſſumed the 
command of the principal army of France. After twice paſling the 
Maeſe, he encamped near the enemy entrenched at Goch, upoa which 
the latter decamped, and croſſed the Maeſe at Venlo“. 

After various ambiguous movements to deceive his antagoniſt, the 
earl entirely ſhut out the French army from the Spaniſh Guelder- 
land ; and by reducing Venlo, Ruremond, Stevenſwaert, and the 
town and 8 of Liege, opened the navigation of the Maeſe and 


* Hiſtoire de Lovis, Paris, H. P. D. L. p- 62, 3. 
D. E. D. tom. v. p. 436. Amſterdam, 1717. * Tindal, vol. v. p. 1711. The ſiege was 
25 Led. vol. i. p. 113. ſtopt ſeveral weeks for want of ammunit ion. 


29 Quincy, tom. iii. p. 579. Led. vol. i. Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. v. p. 454+ 
P- 114. Military Hiſtory of Marlborough, ' Led. vol. i. p. 115. 
the 


1702. 


26th July. 


Auguſt. 


September. | 
October. 
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C 4 AP. the communication with Maeſtricht, which fecured the moſt conve- 


— nient winter- quarters for his army 
1702. 


The earl, while he purſued the duke of Burgundy's army, had 1 re- 
peatedly found himſelf in a ſituation to engage it with advantage, 
and made every preparation for that purpoſe; but his activity was 
arreſted, and his fond expectations diſappointed by the timidity and 


Jealouſy of the Dutch deputies ©. 


Though the ele&or of Bavaria had ſecretly entered ; into engage- 
ments with the courts of France and Spain, yet, that he might not 
be interrupted by the emperor in his military preparations, he had 


hitherto avoided declaring himſelf, or taking any open ſtep in the 


war. The ſituation of his dominions, as a barrier between France 
and Germany, and a conſiderable body of well-diſciplined troops 
under his command, rendered both the contending parties exceed- 


ingly anxious to obtain his decided ſupport **. 


The capture of 


Landau put the allies into a condition of penetrating through Lor- 
rain into the interior provinces of France. If therefore the elector 
really meant to aſſiſt France, by checking the progreſs of the allied 


diſguiſe or procraſtination. 


32 Led. vol. i. p. 115. Military Hiſtory, 
p- 52. Kane's Campaigns, p. 23. Lond. 1747. 
The army under Marlborough conſiſted of 
ſeventy. thouſand men. Id. p. 33. That of 
the enemy being reinforced by Tallard at the 
Head of twelve thouſand, conſiſted of fixty-fix 
battalions, and one hundred and fourteen ſqua- 
drons; and was thereby rendered ſuperior 
to Marlborough's. Berwick, vol. i. p. 170. 

Venlo was taken by ſtorm with a great 
laughter of the French, on which occafion 
ſome of the Engliſh officers, particularly lord 
Cutts, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by exploits of 
bravery not ſurpaſſed in the whole courle of 
the war. | 

Ruremond capitulated, as did alſo the city 
of Liege ; but the citadel was taken by ſtorm, 
and the greateſt part of the garriſon put to the 


arms, the criſis was now arrived, which would admit of no farther 


ſword. A great deal of rich booty was found 
in the city, | 

33 The earl wiſhed to attempt a pitched 
battle at Petit-Brugel, 2d Auguſt ; and after- 
wards, when paſſing Dunderſlaugh Heath near 
Peer. Tindal, vol. v. p. 114. Kane, p. 36. 
The duke of Berwick ſays, „that it was for- 
„ tunate that the deputies of the States op- 
«© poſed Marlborough's deſire of engaging the 
« French at Peer, becauſe they were poſted 
« im ſuch a manner that they would have been 
« beaten without being able to ſtir.” Ber- 
wick, vol. i. p. 170. 

34 Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. v. p. 372. The 
army of the eleQor of Bavaria, infantry, ca- 
valry, and militia, amounted to fifty-two thou- 
ſand one hundred and nine men. Lamberti, 
tom. Xi. p. 440. 


He 
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lected for this purpoſe, entered the town in the dreſs of peaſants and 


country girls, carrying baſkets of proviſions and fruits for the market. 
Six hundred dragoons lay in ambuſh in an adjacent wood, and two 


regiments were poſted. at no great diſtance in the country. The 


gates being ſhut, and the inhabitants conſigned to repoſe, the ſen- 


tinels were ſeized by the Bavarian officers, and locked up in the. 


guard-houſe. The gates were thrown open, and upon a ſignal that 


had been concerted, the dragoons entered, took poſſeſſion of the 


arſenal, rampart, and baſtions, and turned the cannon againſt the 


city. The garriſon run to arms, but being ſtruck with a panic upon 
the unexpetgd ſight of the nr. e almoſt without reſiſt- 


ance 7 
In "conſequence of the elector of Bavaria's entering into hoſtilities, 


the prince of Wirtemberg found it neceſſary to withdraw his troops 
for the defence of his Own dominions, and other auxiliary troops 
being recalled for the ſame reaſon, the Imperial army under the 


prince of Baden was ſo much weakened as to be incapable of at- 
tacking, Catinat, who commanded the French upon the Upper Rhine, 
which fruſtrated the 8 s deſign of quartering his troops in Al- 
ſace during the winter. He was even expoſed to the danger of be- 
ing ſurrounded by the army of the duke of Villars, which had paſſed 


the Rhine, and was advancing towards his camp in two diviſions, 
the one commanded by the duke himſelf, the other by the count Guiſ- 


17 


He began bis ſervices to Lewis by carrying into execution a ſtra- C = AP. 
tagem for ſurpriſing Ulm, the capital of Suabia. Forty officers, ſe- 3 


1702. 


Zth Sept. 


9th. 


card. Upon this information the prince decamped from Fridlen- 13th Oct. 


gen; Villars purſued him, and an engagement appearing unaycid- 


able, the former faced about, and began the attack by cannonading 


the French army. The battle was obſtinate and bloody, and con- 
tinued ſeveral hours with diverſified ſucceſs; and, after all, the iſſue 
Was 10 doubtful ah both generals: ied. the mary k The 


* 
4 » . F 
1 . : 1 1 N f * French 
*if* * 1 — a £4 » s + * 44 # 12 * 41 - d 89 & . « 6s . 
* jm . 


„ Quincy, tom. in. p. 592. | 37 Quincy, tom. iii. p. 600. 
1 36 Bart, tom. x. p. 419. 


Lib 
tom. xi. p. 99. The French king, upon the 
D N 


news 


14th, 8 
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CHAP. French next day obtained poſſeſſion of the fort of Fridlengen, but 
with declined renewing the engagement, and left the allies in poſſeſſion 
b of the field; ; and the former, inſtead of joining the Bavarians, which 
was their original intention, were forced to repaſs the Rhine 
The Bavarians made themſelves maſters of Kempten, an Imperiaft 
city upon the Iller, and Weiſſemburg in Franconia; and compelled 
count Palfi, who commanded a large detachment of the Germans, 
to defiſt from his attack on the town of Wertheim, and _ good 
their quarters in Suabia * N 
Count Tallard, N to oppoſe the progreſs of the allies under 
the earl of Marlborough in the provinces of Guelders and Liege, 
after being joined by the troops of Cologne, marched into Juliers, 
obliged the allies under the prince Saxe Memmingen to retire, ad- 
vanced to the city of Cologne, which he perſuaded to accept of a neu- 
trality, and laid the duchy of Berg under contributions. Being 
{till farther reinforced by a body of troops commanded by the mar- 
quis de Locmaria, he made himſelf maſter of Treves, and advancing s 
to Trarbach, forced it to ſurrender after a brave reſiſtance ©, Theſe 
loſſes were in ſome degree compenſated to the allies, by the ſucceſs 
of the prince of Heſſe, who with a detachment from the grand Im- 
perial army retook Zinch, Lintz, Briſach, and Andernach, WERE 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

Count Tallard ſeized Nanci, and garriſoned it and the other ſtrong 
places of Lorrain, without any provocation or colour of juſtice, 
merely to ſerve as a barrier againſt the Imperial troops, which had 
approached nearer to France by getting poſſeſſion of Landau 4 


news of the battle of Fridlengen, ordered Te boats coming d the Maeſe ; ; but the party 
Deum to be ſung; and promoted Villars to the who took him, not ſuſpecting him to be a per- 
rank of a marſhal for the ſervice he had ren- ſon of diſtinction, immediately releaſed him. 
dered his country. The German army was Collin's Peerage, vol. i. p. 196. 
conſiderably ſuperior in number to that of the 3* Military Hiſtory, p. 63. Monthly Mer. 
French. Memoires du Duc de Villars, tom. ii. cury, October 1702. . 
P- 49- A La-Haye, 1736. M. Villars at one 39 Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. v. p- 464. 
time believed he had loſt the battle irretriev- 49 Barre, tom. x. P- 421. Quincy, tom. iii. 
ably. 8. Simon, tom. vi. p. 294. p. 608. 

8 At the cloſe of this campaign the earl of #* Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. v. p. 466. 
Marlborough was taken priſoner in one of the | | | ; 

| Affairs 


QUEEN ANNE. 


Affairs in Italy were unpromiſing to the confederates at the begin- 


19 


C HA P. 


ning of the war. The duke of Mantua, in obedience to a ſummons —>— 


from the prince of Vaudemont, governor of the Milaneſe, had re- 


ceived a garriſon of French and Spaniſh troops into his capital. This 


was the more mortifying to the emperor, becauſe the former was 
his vaſſal, and had repeatedly ſhewn his attachment to him in pre- 
ference to the houſe of Bourbon; but it was not eaſy for the duke 
to withſtand the combined influence of fear and of intereſt. A 
large body of French troops was hovering on the frontiers, pre- 

pared to commence hoftilities if he had heſitated about complying 
with the demand of the governor; and, on the other hand, on the 
condition of his complying, he had the promiſe of fifty thouſand 
piſtoles , beſides an ample allowance to be paid to him monthly for 
maintaining the French garriſon“ . He was cited by the council of 
the empire, to give an account of the ſurrender of Mantua; a ſen- 
tence of confiſcation was pronounced againſt him, all his vaſſals 
were diſcharged from their allegiance, and he was now marked out 
to be the firſt object of vindictive hoſtility. Prince Eugene ad- 
vanced from Roveredo through the plains of Vicenza, paſſed the 
river Adige, and after feigned marches in order to diſtract and divide 
the French army under Catinat, he took poſſeſſion of Villa Franca, 
croſſed the Mincio, and directed his route to Milan. His ſtratagem 
proved ſucceſsful, and the greateſt part of the enemy's troops were diſ- 
patched to prevent his paſſing the Oglio, which was underſtood to be 


1702. 
1701. 


„37,500. 


15th July. 


his deſign. The prince having thus removed any near obſtruction 


to his actual purpoſe, ſuddenly turned back upon Mantua, and ob- 
tained poſſeſſion of the fortified poſts, and afterwards of the whole 
country, except” the city of Mantua, which he blockaded bis canton- 
ing his army in the n during the winter “. 


Monthly Mercury, April and May 1701. tions of the city. Monthly Mercury, * 
He received only twenty piſtoles, the reſt be- tember 1701. 


ing laid out by the French upon the fortifica- Military Hiſtory, p. 43. 


D 2 The 
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CH ak The great object of the duke of Vendoſine i in the eampaign 1702, 
wana was to open the communication with Mantua, and for this purpoſe 


1792, 


15th Aug. 


army by ſucceſsful attacks on the detachments ſerit out to oppoſe his 


he advaneed from the Venetian territories, in the month of April, 
with an army far ſuperior to that of Eugene, who had been dif. 
appointed of the reinforcements promiſed by the Imperial court.; 
and therefore could attempt nothing more than to retard that reverſe 
of fortune, which it was impoſſible for him finally to prevent. The 
duke of Vendoſme y recovered all the poſts. and towns which 
had been taken the preceding campaign, and weakened the Imperial 


progreſs **, It was even believed that he had repeated opportunities 
of engaging the main army of Eugene with advantage; but he was 
reſtrained from embracing them by the king of Spain, who was. ad- 


vancing from Naples to aſſume the principal command, and wiſhed 


to reſerve, for himſelf; the renown of a victory over one of the moſt 
illuſtrious: generals of the age. The prudence and experience of 
Eugene diſappointed the aſpiring monarch of that decifive ſucceſs 
which he expected from a general engagement. The two armies 
met at Luzarra. The vigour with which the Germans began the 
attack obliged the French and Spaniards to give way in every part 
of the field; but the preſence and exemplary bravery of king Philip, 
ſeconded by the extraordinary exertions of his officers, reanimated 
his troops, and protracted the battle till the darkneſs of the night 
put an end to it, and left both the contending parties alike Ne 
to claim the victory. | | 
An expedition againſt Cadiz had been early concerted between 
me late r- and the . as the moſt likely means to prevent the 


2+ Dubucy, tom. ii, p. 472. 636. Barre, twenty-five thouſand men; the French army 


tom. x. p. 401. amounted to near forty thouſand. Quincy | 


Letter from king Philip to the duke of aſſigus the victory to the French; the marquis 
Vendoſme, gth May 1702. Military Hiſtory, de Feuquieres ſays, that the battle was fought 
p- 51. without apparent advantage on either ſide. 


4 Military Hiſtory, p. 53. Journales de Quincy, tom. iii. P- 682. Feuquieres, vol. ii. 
Campaigne Imperiale. Lamberti, tom. xii. p. 113. N : 


p-. 102. Prince N had not more thas APY 
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French from getting poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and for C 1 AP. 
dividing Spain at home, by encouraging the friends of the archduke — "I 


to make an open declaration of their allegiance, In proſecution of 


this deſign, the united fleets of England and Holland, under the 


command of fir George Rooke, with a large body of troops, failed 
from Spithead on the firſt of July, and arrived before Cadiz on the 


tenth of Auguſt”, After a diſpute between the duke of Ormond 


and the naval officers about the plan of attack, in which the opimon 
of the latter was preferred, the troops diſembarked between the vil- 
lage of Rota and port St' Katherine. Rota was taken after a ſhort 
reſiſtance ; and port St. Mary, the general warehouſe or magazine 
of Cadiz, was deſerted. The admirals having ſounded the ſhores 
adjacent to Matagorda, a fortreſs at the entrance of the harbour, 
found them ſo ſhallow as to render it impoſſible for the fleet to cover 
the deſcent of the troops, except in thoſe parts where it would be 
expoſed to the fire of the enemy's ſhips lying in Port-Real creek. 
The duke of Ormond perſiſted in his reſolution of attacking Mata- 
gorda, notwithſtanding the opinion of the naval officers which was 


juſtified by the event; for his utmoſt ingenuity was exerciſed in 
conducting his retreat with that caution which was neceſſary to evade 


the dangers, ariſing from the animated exertions and reſentment of 
a triumphant enemy. As any farther attempt to reduce Cadiz was 
deemed impracticable, all the magazines at Port-Real and St. Mary 
were deſtroyed; and the army re-embarked' and failed from Cadiz 
on the: zoth September. The confederates loft few men in the field, 
but many periſhed by diſeaſe, and from the fatigue and violence of 
the heat, inſupportable amidſt the fands and defiles . 

The miſcarriage of this expedition, together with the circum- 
' ſtances of wanton. depredation and cruelty with which it was at- 
tended, reduced the affairs of the confederates to a much: worſe con- 


a | 

47 The fleet conſiſted of thirty Engliſh and eight hundred. Lives of the . vol. ui. 
twenty Dutch ſhips of the line, beſides ſmall p. 9. Lond. 1779. 
veſſels and tenders, amounting in all to one Lives of the Admirals, vol. iii. p. 10. &c. 
hundred and fixty fail. The Engliſh and London Gazettes, September, October, No- 
Dutch troops amounted to thirteen thouſand vember. | 
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Cc = AP. dition than as if it never had been attempted, and confirmed thoſe 
3 ſtrong prejudices againſt the proteſtants, which through the whole 


1702. 


11th Oct. 


21ſt, 22d, 


23d, 24th 


July. 


leons having put into Vigo under the convoy of a French ſquadron. 


of the conteſt were ſo fatal to the cauſe of king Charles. 

The firſt news from the fleet was received with murmuring and 
diſcontent, which however was ſoon removed by its ſucceſs in a 
quarter where it was not expected. When fir George Rooke was 
ſteering for England, he received information of the Spaniſh gal- 


He directed his courſe thither, and his attempt was crowned with 
remarkable. ſucceſs, which was owing to ſingular good fortune, as 
well as the brave conduct both of the fleet and army. Twenty ſhips 
of war were taken and deſtroyed in the harbour. A great propor- 
tion of plate and goods had been carried into the country upon the 
approach of the confederate fleet; but enough remained to reward 
the ſervices of all who had any ſhare in this expedition“. 

Admiral Leake, who had been ſent out with a ſquadron, to New- 
foundland, completely deſtroyed the French ſettlements there, and 
reſtored the Engliſh to the entire poſſeſſion of the iſland. 

Admiral Benbow who commanded the. Engliſh fleet in the Weſt 
Indies at the commencement of the war, maintained a running fight 
with the French admiral Le Cafe for ſeveral days, in which, owing 
to the miſconduct of ſome of his captains, nothing deciſive was per- 
formed; and his fleet ſuffered ſo much, that it was rendered unfit 
for ſervice during the remainder of the ſeaſon. a 


Lamberti, tom. ii. p. 251. The army * Lives of the Admirals, vol, iii. p. 15, &c. 
of the confederates, intoxicated with the 5 The ſilver and gold in this fleet was com- 


vines which they found in the cellars of the puted at ten millions of pieces of eight 


inhabitants, pillaged the houſes, and broke . (2, 250, oo0l.); of which eight millions was 
down all the furniture they were unable to taken out of the galleons and ſecured by the 
carry away; many of the churches were ſtript enemy; the reſt was taken or deſtroyed with 
of their precious ornaments. The damage the galleons : the goods were valued: at four 
.done to the inhabitants did not amount to leſs millions of pieces of eight ; ; one-fourth of 
than a million ſterling. Salmon's Modern which was withdrawn; two deftroyed, and the 
Hiſtory, vol. xxv. p. 68. Lond. 1734. other taken by the confederates. 

Sir Henry Bellaſis, lieutenant-general, and gir Claudſley Shovel, who had been ſent out 
fir Charles'O* Hara, were put under arreſt for by the miniſtry with a ſquadron of twenty men, 
not having reſtrained their men from plunder; of war to intercept the galleons, came to Vigo 
-and 2 former Hog 2 ſervice 10th October, and aſſiſted in carrying off we 

when they came to England. ves of the bri 1 
Admirals, vol. iii. p. 12. e 
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CHAP. II. 


The Eleftions in favour of the Tories. —Parliament meeti.— Mr. Harley. choſen 
Speaker. —Her Majeſty's Speech. — Addreſſes. —Partiality of the Commons in 
Queſtions relative to Eleftions. — Bill againſt occaſional Conformity. Arguments 
for and againſt it.— t is thrown out by the Lords. — The Abjuration Oath ex- 
tended to Ireland.—Lord Ranelagh expelled the Houſe of Commons. — Addreſs 
of the Commons againſt Lord Halifax.— Bills introduced in the Houſe of Com- 
mons—T hey refuſe to comply with her Maje/ty's Recommendation for ſettling a 
Penſion on the Family of the Duke r Marlborough.—Supplies. — Parliament 
prorogued.—Campaign 1703.— The Duke of Savoy and the King of Portugal 
join the Confederacy. — Circumſtances unfavourable to it. —Newburg taken by 
the Elector of Bavaria—Fort Kebl by Marſhal Villars.—T he Imperial troops 
abandon the Valley of Kintzinguen, and the Marquiſate of Badlen.—Progreſs 
of Counts Schlick and. Stirum in Bavaria.—Checked by the Eleftor*s Succeſs 
in the Battles of Scharding and Melis. Junction of the French and Bavarian 
Armies. The Eleftor overruns Tirol. — Ic forced to evacuate it by the Tirol- 
lian Peaſants.—State of the War in Italy.—The Duke of Vendo/me takes Bar- 
fello,—Gets poſſeſſion of the Duke of Modena's Country, — Advances to Trent 
— retreats on hearing of the Repulſe of the Eleftor of Bavaria. Marches into 
Piedmont, and lays waſte that Country. — Advantage gained by the French at 
Hochſtet.— Briſach taken by the Duke of Burgundy.—Landau inveſted. — The 
Prince of Heſſe advances to raiſe the Siege. — It defeated by the Marſhal Tal. 
lard—and the Town ſurrenders.— Succeſs of the Allies in Flanders.—Bonn 


beſieged and taken. — Tongres taken by the French—Retaken by the Duke of 


| Marlborough.—The French Lines ſucceſsfully attacked by Generals Spaar and 
 Cohorn.—General Obdam defeated at Eckeren.— Huy and Limburg taken by 
ihe Duke 7 men, by the Profſians—Naval Hair 3 


the competition at the general election. The landed intereſt was 
nl exerted for them, and their ben to ſupport the 
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IHE marked partiality of the queen to the Tories, while by. C H A p. 


alty was yet new and fervent, gave them every advantage i in 1 
1702. 
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21ſt Oct. was choſen ſpeaker for the third time without any oppoſition. 


23th. 
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war obtained a greater ſhare of popularity than they had ever found 
before among the corporations. From theſe favourable cireum- 


ſtances, the intereſt of the Tories was ſtronger in the firſt parliament 
of queen Anne, than it had been at any period ſince the revolution. 

Ihe ſeſſion commenced on the 20th October 1702. Mr. Harley 
Her 
majeſty expreſſed her ſatisfaction in the pleaſing teſtimonies which 
ſhe had received of the duty and loyalty of her people. She ex- 
pected: that the zeal of parliament for the common cauſe would be 
an example to the allies, and redound to the general advantage of 
the confederacy. While ſhe ſolicited the neceſſary ſupplies, ſhe re- 
commended a ſtrict inſpection of public accounts, and an inquiry 
into former abuſes in the management of the revenue. 

The addreſs of the lords perfectly accorded with the ſentiments 
of the royal ſpeech ; and that of the commons, while it exceeded 
in compliment to her majeſty, and obliquely cenſured the conduct 
of her predeceſſor, gave an inſight into the temper and motives 
which pervaded all the future deliberations of that houſe during the 
continuance of this parliament '. Not ſatisfied with augmenting 


their ſuperiority by a diſgraceful partiality 3 in deciding on the con- 


teſted elections, they laid hold of every incident which could fur- 
niſh them. with any ſpecious pretext for cenſuring the conduct of 
their antagoniſts. They addreſſed her majeſty to remove the biſhop 
of Worceſter from the office of almoner, on account of his mali- 


: During the receſs of parliament, the. queen 
had accompanied her huſband to Bath, and vi- 
fited Oxford and Briſtol, &c. 
where entertained with magnificence and ſplen- 
dour, and flattered with the warmeſt * 


monies of loyalty. 
2 They ſaid, that the wonderful 1 of 


ber majeſty's arms had ſignally retrieved the 


honour of the nation; and, that as ſhe had al- 


been an illuſtrious ornament to the 


church, they hoped to ſee it reſtored, under 
her government, to all its due rights, by de- 


| troy it. 
She was every 


veſting thoſe men of power who wiſhed to de- 
Journals Commons, 26th October. 

3 Jn the caſe of Hindon, the evidence of 
- bribery was ſo ſtrong, that the burgh was diſ- 
franchiſed ; and yet the member who had 
given the bribe, being in the Tory intereſt, was 
permitted to keep his feat. Journals Com- 
mons, 24th October, &c. See alſo the caſe of 
Glouceſterſhire. Id. 24th October, 19th No- 
vember. 80 great indeed was the partiality 
of the majority in the Houſe, that not one 
Whig was admitted upon petition. 


- 


cious 


QUEEN ANNE «+ 


cious and unchriſtian proceedings to prevent the election of fir John 
Packington in the county of Worceſter; and to direct a proſecution r? 


againſt Mr. Loyd the 8 s ſon, for his participation in the ſame 
offence *. 

The lords were highly offended at this precipitate and violent 
meaſure, which affected one of their own members, and addreſſed 
her majeſty to delay any expreſſion of her diſpleaſure againſt the 
biſhop, till he was convicted in the courſe of law of the crime laid 
to his charge ; but ſhe gratified the commons by exerciſing her pre- 
rogative, in a caſe, where delicacy and diſcretion ought to have re- 
ſtrained its interference *. | | 

An attempt was made in the houſe of commons to revive the 
animoſities which had been excited by the queſtion of the partition 
treaty; and at the ſame time to arraign the honour of the upper 
houſe indiſcriminately, by voting that right had not been done them 
upon the impeachments brought before the lords in the preceding 
parliament. But as that queſtion tended to the crimination of indi- 
viduals intimately connected with the party which was now the 
ſtrongeſt in the miniſtry, and i in the houſe of commons, and at the 


ſame time involved conftirutional difficulties, it was not inſiſted 
upon. 


4 0 


The zeal of the Tories, in the arſe and fururs ſeſſions of this 
parliament, was exerted with unremitting diligence to obtain a new 
law againſt occaſional conformity, becauſe it appeared to be the moſt 


compendious and effectual LINE for eee the N 


of the, Whigs. 


34 

+ The charges ay" * biſhop were, that 
he had written to fir John Packington to de- 
fiſt from the canvas, and, to the clergy of the 
dioceſe, to make what intereſt they could 
- againſt. him; that he had calumniated the 


characters of fir John and his'anceſtors in the 


courſe of his viſitations, and threatened to 
turn his lay-tenants out of their leaſes if they 


attending upon her own 


d not vote as be deſired. Ie Com: 
mons, 18th November 1702. 

5 In anſwer to the petition of the lords, he 
queen ſaid, . that ſhe thought it her undoubted 
right to continue or diſplace any ſervant 
perſon when ſhe 


% ſhould think proper. Journals Lords, zoth 
November. 


Although 


CHAP. 
IL. 


1702. 


000 Nov. 


2d. 
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7M ka P. Although the late king had failed in all his efforts for opening the 
3 doors of the ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhment to moderate diſſenters, and 
for aboliſhing penal ſtatutes, which bore hard upon his proteſtant 
ſubjects; yet his known ſentiments and exemplary lenity reſtrained 
wanton and rigorous proſecutions; ſuſpended the animoſities of 
| ſes; and leſſened that faſtidiouſneſs, with which the generality of 
| | : diſenten had been wont to keep aloof from communion with the 
church. Many of the preſbyterians who held offices in corpora- 
tions, and ſome in private ſtations, - occaſionally attended public 
worſhip in the parochial congregations ; and even received the ſa- 
crament according to the form preſcribed by the liturgy *. How 
far this conduct was conſiſtent with probity, or with the letter and 
intention of the ſtatute, was a queſtion which admitted of diverſity 
of opinion, Upon the firſt branch of it, which referred to the mo- 
rality of the action, the conſcience of individuals alone was com- 
petent to decide ; nor did it require any ſtretch of candour to ſup- 
poſe, that the pureſt motives might not only juſtify, but recommend, 
to the enlightened chriſtian, an abatement of reſerve with reſpect to 
ſocial worſhip, and even a frequent intercourſe in religious ſolemni- 
ties with thoſe perſons who were tenacious of certain principles and 
external forms, of which the partial conformiſt did not approve. 
In every caſe where the ſtatute law is not expreſſed with the utmoſt - 
accuracy and preciſion, it will be liable to a different explanation, 
according to the various intereſts and prejudices which bias the 
minds of its interpreters. The Whigs, who lay under great obliga- 
tions to the diſſenters for their uniform ſupport at elections, pro- 
feſſed to think favourably of their moral conduct in the practice al- 
luded to; and maintained its exemption from penalties as being no- 
wiſe inconſiſtent with the ſtatute: whereas the Tories, Jealous of the 
increaſing power of a party adverſe to their intereſt, and of any 
infringement of the prerogatives of the church, condemned occa- 


6 Tindal, vol. v. p. 179, 180. 
" » ſional 
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fional conformity, as equally repugnant to the principles of integrity © = — 
and the laws of their country. Freed from the reſtraint ariſing from . 


the diſcountenance of the court, and emboldened by the congenial 
ſentiments of the new ſovereign, the latter began to complain loudly 
of the criminality and danger of occaſional conformity ; and to cir- 


culate ſuch treatiſes as were calculated to caſt an odium upon the 


diſſenters, and to repreſent them as unworthy of the indulgence 
with which they had been favoured in the late reign”, But though 


the leaders of that party who were now in the adminiſtration had 


the power of executing the laws, yet being ſtill diffident of their 
ſufficiency, as they then ſtood, to ſuppreſs the abuſe complained of, 
or to accompliſh that ſevere chaſtiſement which they wiſhed to in- 
fli on the difſenters; a bill was now brought in by-the commons 


for diſabling every perſon to hold any office, who, notwithſtanding. 


his having taken the teſt, afterwards attended any meeting for reli- 
gious worſhip that did not conform. to the praQtice of the church of 
England. 


The advocates for this bill did not conceal the influence of party 
motives, and argued, that as the laſt reign had commenced with a 


law in favour of the diſſenters, ſo propriety and juſtice required that 
the inauguration of the preſent illuſtrious ſovereign ſhould be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſome ſignal teſtimony of her kindneſs to the eſtabliſhed 
church. At the ſame time, without a ſcrupulous regard to conſiſt- 
ency of argument, they contended that the preſent bill neither in- 
vaded the toleration which the diſſenters already enjoyed, nor added 


to the privileges of the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. The preſervation 


and defence of theſe, equally eſſential to the purity of the chriſtian 
doctrine and the vigour of the civil conſtitution, were held forth as 


7 Impartial View of the two late Parlia- Church, the Preſervation of the State. The 
ments, p. 25. Lond. 1711. The principal of Caſe of Toleration recognized. A new Teſt 
theſe were intitled; William's Affection to the of the Chureh of England's Loyalty. The 
Church of England, Lond. 1703. The En- Political Union by Dr. Sacheveral, 1702. 
gliſn Monſter, or the Character of an occa- The Caſe of Regale, by Leſsley; and ſeveral 
ſional Conformiſt. The Eſtabliſhment of the Sermons on High Church Principles. 
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CHAP. the only objects of the bill. The moſt groſs and unpopular hereſies 
ere indiſcriminately imputed to the diſſenters; and the inſurrec- 
17024 3. . Ne . . | 
| tions and rebellions of the preceding age. were aſcribed to their pro- 

genitors, to whoſe principles their deſcendants ftill adhered. The 

moſt ſpecious arguments for the bill were thoſe which aſſumed a 

colour of virtue, by expreſſing indignation at the hypocriſy of a ſet 

of men, who it was taken for granted conformed to the eſtabliſhed 

worſhip, no farther than was neceſſary to prevent their excluſion 
- from ſecular honours and gain *, 

The oppoſers of the bill expreſſed a juſt deteſtation of all thoſe 
| reflections which were derogatory to the policy of king William, and 
| injurious to the character of the diſſenters in general. In the late 
2 | | and preſent reign, the ſame fundamental principles of government 


had been adopted; and as her majeſty had been pleaſed to give the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of her intention -to maintain the toleration, ſo, 
under the adminiſtration of her predeceſſor, the church had ever 
met with all the encouragement and protection to which it was en- 

_ titled by law. If early hiſtory furniſhed examples of the ſeditious 
ſpirit of non-conformiſts, the remembrance of them ought to have 

nn been obliterated by the recent and meritorious ſervices of their chil- 

| dren, in ſupport of liberty and the reformed religion. The ſalutary 
influence of lenient and tolerant meaſures afforded experimental 
coriviction of the wiſdom of that policy from which they ſprang. 
They had blunted the edge of religious hatreds ; they had already 
reconciled many of the diſſenters to the church; and, in their pro- 
greſſive effects, might be expected to promote that complete and ſin- 

cere union, which the authority of law and the terror of puniſh- 
ment could never enforce. While the immorality of conforming to 
the rites of the church from worldly motives was execrated, doing 
it from liberal principles was a caſe which might be fairly ſuppoſed, 
and wherever it was found deſerved praiſe. Such a practice had . 


- > SO Ae os. 


N Journals Lords, Commons, paſſim. Memorial for the Church of England, Lond, 1706. 
| been 


QUEEN 


ſome of their lay adherents, who 


preſcribed for convicting offenders. 


The malicious operation of the bill 


ſenters, afforded topics of deriſive 


hypocritical, and ſeditious, was it n 


9 Calamy' s ejected Miniſters, p. 7. The 
celebrated Richard Baxter practiſed occaſional 
conformity from the moſt liberal motives in 
the reign of Charles the Second; and his ex- 
ample was followed by many of the moſt re- 
ſpectable Preſbyterian diſſenters. 

It was propoſed by this act to impoſe a 

fine of one hundred pounds upon every perſon 
in office, who, having taken the ſacrament and. 


been recommended by the example, as well as opinion, 
pious difſenting divines in the laſt age, and had been followed by @——. 


ANNE. 


declined interference in political 


affairs, and accepting poſts of honour and emolument*. 

The ſtreſs of the oppoſition to the bill was laid upon its peculiar 
unſuitableneſs to the times, the critical ſituation of public affairs, its 
extreme ſeverity and extenſive operation, and the infamous methods 


Was it not dangerous, in-the 


heat of a war, to adopt any meaſure tending to divide the nation at 
home, and to leſſen the eſteem and confidence of her allies? The 
penalties were oppreſſive beyond the example of the moſt tyrannical 
reigns,. while the deſcription of the crimes, for which they were to 
be inflicted, was vague; and the terms of the act were perplexed, 
enſnaring, and calculated for enlarging the compaſs of oppreſſion ** 
The extenſion of the bill to foreign proteſtants brought a ſtain upon 
the hoſpitality and gratitude of the Engliſh nation. Nor was its 
impolicy leſs glaring and cenſurable, as it might furniſh proteſtant 
ſtates abroad with a pretext for retaliating upon the members of the 
church of England, who now lived ſecurely under their protection. 


with reſpect to perſons employed 


in ſchools and hoſpitals, ſubſiſting by the charitable bequeſts of diſ- 


cenſure and pathetic declamation. 


Admitting all the grounds of reproach that had been vented againſt. 
the diſſenters in the courſe of this debate, that they were ſchiſinatical, 


ot hard to reſtrain them from the: 
exerciſe of that charity which covers a multitude of ſins ? . 


teſt 1673, afterwards frequented the meetings: 
of diſſenters, and five pounds for every day he 
continued in office after ſuch tranſgreſſion. 


The penalties of the bill were to extend not 
only to magiſtrates, as in the teſt act, but to» 
inferior officers and freemen in corporations, 
The perſon convicted was to be made inca- 
pable of holding any office in future. 


This 


* 


of the moſt CH AP. 


II. 


1702, 3. 


I 


1 
nate the conſtitution by the encouragement which it gave to in- 


1702, 3. 
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This bill was finally repreſented as tending to debaſe'and-adulte< 


formers, Inſtead of reſerving the employment of theſe odious men 


to the diſcretion of miniſters upon preſſing emergencies of ſtate, they 
were invited by a premium, to a malicious inveſtigation of the con- 
duct of their fellow-citizens, 3 to the ſecurity and peace of 
the moſt guarded innocence 

After all, the oppoſers of this bill in the houſe of lords, where it 
met with the moſt ample and impartial diſcuſſion, do not ſeem to 
have perceived the ſtrength and extenſive application of thoſe argu- 
ments which they brought againſt it. All of them deprecated the 
cenſure of being lukewarm or indifferent to the intereſts of the 
church. The majority approved of the principle of the bill; and 
would have voted for it, had the commons agreed to the amend- 
ments propoſed for reſtricting its operation and mitigating its ſeve- 
rity ; but they continued inflexible, and loſt their favourite meaſure 
by a ſingle voice in the upper houſe ** 

A bill paſſed in the houſe of commons for enlarging the time of 
taking the oath of abjuration, and reſtoring to the capacity of office 
ſuch perſons as had hitherto declined the oath, provided that they 
took it within the time now preſcribed by the act. Although this 
bill had profeſſedly no other object than lenity, which was likely to 
redound to the farther ſecurity of her majeſty's perſon, by conciliat- 
ing the affections and fidelity of ſome reſpectable perſons who had 
been wavering in the preceding reign, yet it was ſuſpected that it 
would open a door for ſuch as were hoſtile to the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion, who might imagine that they fully diſcharged the duty of the 


* Journals Lords and Commons, paſſim. 


Low Church vindicated. Lond. 1705. In- 


quiry into the occafional Conformity Bill. 
Lond. 1704. Several conferences paſſed be- 
tween the two houſes on this bill, which were 


managed, on the part of the commons, by 


fir Simon Harcourt, fir Thomas Powys, Mr. 
Bromley, St. John, and Finch ; on the part 


— 


of the lords, by the duke of Devonſtire, the 


earl of Peterborough, the biſhop of Sarum, 
lord Somers, and lord Halifax. 

12 Journals Commons, November, Decem- 
ber, January, February, paſſim; Journals 
Lords, paſſim, particularly 24th February. 
Hiſtory of Europe, vol. viii. p. 17. vol. ix. p. 2. 


oath, 


QUEEN ANNE. . 


oath, by withholding their allegiance from the pretender during the H? 
life of his ſiſter. When the bill came to the houſe of lords, the 8 
Whigs not only ſtript it of all ambiguity or cover for mental reſer- PRE 
vation, but rendered it the inſtrument of farther ſecurity to the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, by introducing an amendment, which made it 
treaſon to attempt defeating the ſucceſſion to the crown according to 
the limitation of the late acts; and by extending its obligation to 
Ireland“. , | 

In conſequence of ſeveral abuſes relative to' the management of 
the revenue reported by the commiſſioners on the public accounts, 
lord Ranelagh, the paymaſter of the army, was expelled the houſe 
of commons ; and an addreſs was preſented by them to her majeſty 
for proſecuting lord Halifax for breach of truſt and negle& of duty. 
From the defences made by the ſuppoſed delinquents, there can be 
little doubt that theſe meaſures aroſe from the reſentment of the 
party now in power, to whom lord Halifax was peculiarly obnoxi- 
ous, both on account of- his ſuperior abilities, and his zealous ex- 
ertions in the intereſts of their antagoniſts, Under this impreſſion, 
the lords ſent a meſſage to the commons, deſiring their conſent for 
the commiſſioners of accounts to attend at the bar of the upper 
houſe, that they might have the opportunity of forming an impar- 
tial judgment concerning the grounds of an accuſation which im- 
peached the honour of one of their own members. The commons 
having refuſed to comply with this defire, the lords entered upon 
the examination of ſuch facts as came within their own knowledge, 
and acquitted lord Halifax of the guilt.imputed to him“ 


3¹ 
CHAP, 


1ſt Feb. 


4th Feb. 


Other 


* 


23 M Pherſon's State Papers, 1703, vol. iii. 


of being enemies to the Hanoverian ſuc- 
p- 634. Dubl. 1775. Journals Commons, 


ceſſion. 


November, December, paſſim; Journals Lords, 
5th February, & paſſin. Life of Boling- 
broke, p. 81. Dublin, 1753. When the bill 
was returned with amendments to the com- 
mons, they were afraid of oppoſing them, 
leſt they ſhould fall under the ſuſpicion 


It was conſidered as informal and unprece- 
dented to introduce a clauſe enacting a new 


ſpecies of treaſon in a bill regarding a matter 
of inferior weight. 


Lord Ranelagh had but a ſmall perſonal 


eſtate, and was ſuppoſed to have laid out more 


money 


” 
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o 
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Other meaſures calculated for public utility, and unconnected with 


ue ſpirit and views of party, redounded to the credit of the. houſe 


1702, 
November, 
December, 
paſſim. 


zoth Jan. 


23 


of commons with which they originated. Such were the bills for 
continuing the commiſſioners of accounts, and more effectually en- 
ſuring fidelity in the diſcharge of their truſt ; for preventing frauds 
in the ſtamp-duties, and obtaining regular ſtatements of the profits 
arifing from them. The commons alſo diſcovered a laudable inde- 
pendence, by refuſing to comply with a recommendation from the 
queen, for ſettling a penſion of five thouſand pounds per annum on 
the duke of Marlborough and his heirs ; becauſe it might ſerve as a 
precedent for the partial and extravagant reward of merit, and en- 
tailing burdens on their poſterity '*. For the encouragement of do- 
meſtic induſtry, and alleviating the loſs occaſioned to the manufac- 
turers by the war, they addreſſed the queen to give directions for 
ſupplying her armies entirely with clothes and proviſions from Eng- 
land. While the commons agreed to the addition of ten thouſand 
foreigners to be taken into the pay of England for acting in con- 
junction with the allies, they qualified their generoſity with the 


money upon building, gardening, and ſuperb 
furniture, than any perſon in England, which 
occaſioned the ſuſpicion of his having made 
free with the public money. He was charged 
with the miſapplication of ſeveral ſums, and of 


having fallen much behind in his accounts. 


It does not appear however, from the in- 
quiry, that theſe charges had any juſt founda- 
tion. See Journals Commons, 29th January, 
8th February, 4th and 6th March, 1704. 
He died while the inquiry was depending, and 
his place, which he had refigned, was divided 
between Mr. Howe and fir Stephen Fox. 
With reſpect ta the caſe of lord Halifax, the 
partiality of the commiſſioners was ftill more 
glaring, as it appeared, that his predeceſſors, 
during the three preceding reigns, had not 


perfected their accounts; and that the cuſto- 


mary forms of the Exchequer, &c. obviouſly 
accounted for that delay, which was made the 
ground for accuſing him. For a more full 


account of this, ſee Journals Lords, 4th Fe- 


bruary, &c. Hiſtory of Europe, vol. viii. 
p- 85, &c. | 

In compliance with the defire of the com- 
mons, the attorney-general inſtituted a pro- 
ſecution againſt lord Halifax, but it was 
afterwards dropt by order of the queen in 
council. | | 

s Journals Commons, 16th December, &c. 
The earl of Marlborough had been lately 
created a duke, 28th November. He was 
thanked by both houſes for his ſingular ſer- 


vices ;z as were alſo, the duke of Ormond and 


fir George Rook. Putting the two laſt upon 
the ſame footing with the duke of Marlbo- 
rough was thought by his friends a leſſening 
of his ſervices; and was a prelude to that rup- 
ture between him and the Tories, which ſoon 
after enſued. Hiſtory of the Reign of her late 


Majeſty, p. 72. Lond. 1740. 


expreſs 


expreſs condition, 


Y | 2: oh 
correſpondence and commerce with France and Spain“. 


QUEEN ANNE. 


that the States of Holland ſhould diſcontinue all © = P. 


paſſed in the lower houſe for the ſale of the forfeited eſtates in Ire- 
land, and for reſuming the exorbitant grants which had been un- 18th Feb. 
warily made by the late king; but a negative was put upon it by 


the lords. 


Supplies were granted to the full amount of every demand for the 
purpoſe of the war; and the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds 
per annum was ſettled upon prince George of Denmark, in caſe of 


his ſurviving the queen. 


On the 27th of February the queen came to the houſe, and pro- 
rogued the parliament till the 4th of July. | | 

Her majeſty's ſpeech upon this occaſion contained an explicit ap- 
Probation of the ſentiments of the Tories; and gave a ſanction 
which ſhe could not afterwards revoke, to that rancour againſt the 
diſſenters which had already begun to ferment in the minds of the 
people, and afterwards burſt out into ſuch tumultuary fury, as vio- 
lated all public order and diſgraced the name of religion“. 

Si Ne the cloſe of the laſt campaign, ſome tranſactions had taken 


powers. 


place which materially affected the intereſts of the contending 


The duke of Savoy, finding that he was not likely to obtain thoſe 
advantages for his family which he expected from ſiding with France, 
and diſguſted with the indignities with which he was treated by the 
French generals who ſerved under him, began to give hints of his 


15 'The States, in conſequence of repeated 
applications from England, entered into reſo- 
lutions about forbidding trade with France, 
but with ſuch exceptions, that it was little in- 
terrupted; and they ftill continued to derive 
eſſential benefits from it during the whole 
courſe of the war. Projets de deputez de 
Hollande, Lamberti, tom. xii. p. 30. tom. xiii. 
P- 26. i 

The whole ſupplies granted this ſeſſion 


amounted to three millions, ſeven hundred, 


F 


twelve thouſand, three hundred and eighteen ' 


pounds eleven ſhillings and fivepence. 

Her majeſty ſaid, « That ſhe hoped ſuch 
of her ſubjects as had the misfortune 70 di/- 
&« ſent from the church of England, would reſt 
&« ſatisfied with the act of toleration which ſhe 


« was reſolved to maintain ; and that thoſe 


* who had the happineſs to be of that church 
„ would conſider that ſhe had her education 
© in it, and would he ſure to encourage it as 


% by law eſtabliſhed.” 
deſire 


5th Jan. 


3d Dec. 
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C HAP. deſire to be reconciled to the allies ”. 
3 of Vienna was at great pains to inſinuate ſpecious apologies for his 


1703. 


8th Nov. 


"On 
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His embaſſador at the court 


maſter's apparent deſertion of the German intereſt, and for the ad- 
miſſion of French troops into his dominions. He reminded the 
emperor of former proofs of the duke's attachment to him, which - 
had not been duly regarded; and of his having effectually contri- 
buted to the promotion of the Auſtrian power in Lombardy. He 
magnified the ſervices he was now capable of rendering the con- 
federates, if encouraged to hope for ſuch a recompence as might 


_ juſtify him for breaking the ties of affection. His demands ap- 


peared extravagant, but his alliance was eſſential to the recovery of 
what the emperor had loſt in Italy, and it was eaſy for the latter to 
promiſe what he had not now in his power to beſtow. Leopold 
engaged to transfer, to the duke, Montferrat, Mantua, and the 
towns of Alexandria and Valenza in the Milaneſe, and the country 
between the Po and Tanaro © 

The king of Portugal was not long in following the MEER of 
the duke of Savoy. He had been prejudiced againſt the grand 


alliance, from the apprehenſion of an eventual union between the 


Spaniſh and Imperial crowns, which muſt have entirely ſubverted 
the independence of Portugal, and the ſovereignty of the houſe of 


Braganza. But this apprehenſion being removed oy the emperor's 


19 St. Simon, tom. vi. p- 263. 447. The queen of Britain afterwards became guarantee 
marſhal Villeroy ſeldom addreſſed the duke by for the fulfilment of the treaty between his 
any other title than that of Savoy, as if he Imperial majeſty and his royal higneſs ; and 


had been a mercenary general in the French 


pay, and not an independent prince courted 


by the greateſt potentates in Europe. Age 
of Lewis the Fourteenth, vol. 1. p. 275. 
20 Barre, tom. x. p. 421. Voltaire's Age 


of Lewis Fourteenth, vol. i. p. 281. Glaſ- 


gow, 1763. This treaty was concluded on the 
15th January 1703. The duke wiſhed it to 
be kept ſecret till he brought off his troops in 
the pay of France; but the progreſs and cir- 
cumſtances of it were well known to the French 


king. St. Simon, tom. vi. p. 447. The 


alſo bound not to conſent to any peace to the 
prejudice of his right to the ſucceſſion of the 
Spaniſh monarchy after the houſe of Auſtria, 
and to ſend him a preſent of ſixty- ſix thou- 


ſand, fix hundred and ſixty-ſix crowns” 


(£+14,999 17s.) ; and to pay him a monthly 
ſubſidy of fifty-three thouſand, three hundred 
and thirty-three crowns (C. 11,999 187. 6d.) 
during the continuance of the war. See Ar- 
ticles ii. vi. vii. Appendix to the Hiſtory of 
Europe, 1705. 


renun- 


QUEEN ANNE. 
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renunciation of all his perſonal claims upon the monarchy of Spain, C HA P. 
he could no longer reſiſt the liberal offers now propoſed for extend- — z 


ing his dominions, and for ſcreening him at the ſame time from the 
reſentment of the French king. The emperor, in name of his ſon 
the archduke, ceded, to the king of Portugal, Badajox, Alcantara, 


Albuquerque, and Valencia in Eſtramadura; Bayon, Vigo, 9 


and Gordia in Galicia, with the country beyond Rio de Plata in 
Peru; and alſo flattered him with the hope of the archduke's mar- 
rying his daughter the infanta. The Engliſh undertook to protect 
the trade and coaſts of Portugal; and the emperor, the States, and 
the queen, jointly, to pay an army of eight thouſand Portugueſe, 
beſides ſupplying him with reinforcements to the amount of twelve 
thouſand men 
While the * les was thus fortified by the acceſſion of the 
duke of Savoy and the king of Portugal, other circumſtances con- 
ſpired to diſturb its internal union, and to check its vigour and acti- 
vity. The princes of the empire who acceded to the confederacy, 
| Jealous of an increaſe of the Imperial authority, brought forward 
their aſſiſtance flowly, and with reluctance. Nor did the emperor 
himſelf furniſh the full proportion of troops ſtipulated by the arti- 
cles of the alliance; nor were thoſe which he did furniſh ſuitably 
equipped, or ſent into the field at the early ſeaſon requiſite for car- 
Tying on an offenſive war. An inſurrection in his Hungarian do- 
minions, fomented by the intrigues of the French court, drew off 
ſome of his choice troops and generals who had been deſtined to co- 
operate with the allied armies. The cauſe of the allies in Ger- 


many as well as in Spain was rendered unpopular among the Ro- 
man catholics, who were perſuaded by the officious zeal of their 


prieſts, that the war was intended by the States and Oy England, 


2 Barr6, tom. x. p. 423. St. Simon, ** Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. v. p. _ 
vol. vi. p. 447. This treaty was ſigned at Prince Eugene was ſent into Hungary to 


Liſbon on the 16th May, and ratified at Lon- command the Imperial _ againſt the inſur- 
don on the 14th July. gents. 
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for the extenſion of the proteſtant faith. To eſtabliſh this fact, it 


Yn was ſpeciouſly aſſerte J that the French king had met with no oppo- 


$703» 


January. 


February. 


ſition from any of his native ſubjects, except the Cevennois, who 
had conſpired to withdraw their allegiance from him, upon the 
promiſe of being ſecured by the allies in the open profeſſion of that 
religion. The effect of theſe impreſſions had become ſo alarming to 
the catholic members of the confederacy, as to render it neceſſary 
for the diet of Ratiſbon to publiſh a manifeſto, containing aſſurances 
of unſhaken attachment to the religion of their country, and declar- 


Ing that the war was undertaken ſolely for curbing the exorbitant 


ambition of the French king, which threatened the deſtruction of 
the liberties and independence of Europe 

The elector of Bavaria having received large reinforcements of 
French troops, took the field before thoſe of the emperor under the 
prince of Baden were in readineſs to oppoſe him, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of Newburg, the capital of the dutchy belonging to the 
elector palatine *. 

Marſhal Villars left Straſburg, where his troops had A quar- 
tered during the winter, croſſed the Rhine at the bridges of Hun- 


ninguen and Newburg. From this movement, the Imperialiſts were 


led to conclude that he intended to form a junction with the elector 


ech March. 


of Bavaria, and withdrew the greateſt part of their troops from Bri- 


ſach and Friburg to obſtruct his paſſage through the Black Foreſt, ſo 
that he advanced with little obſtruction to fort Kehl, which he in- 
veſted **. The garriſon after a ſpirited ſally, in which many of the 
enemy were killed, capitulated. The Imperial troops under general 
Bibra, alarmed with the unexpected ſucceſs of Villars, not only 
abandoned all the towns which they held in the valley of Kintzin- 
guen, and the marquiſate of Baden, and the forts they had erected 


> Monthly Mercury, March 1703. | Straſburg, it afforded the army which poſſeſſed: 
2+ Quincy, tom. iv. p. 44. it a convenient paſſage over the Rhine. 


35 Situated at the end of he bridge of 
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on the banks of the Rhine, but, from the terror of being cut off by 
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a ſuperior force, deſerted their ſtandards, and diſperſed themſelves in — 


the adjacent woods. 

| To retrieve theſe diſadvantages, and prevent the junction of the 
French and Bavarians, the counts Schlick and Stirum entered Ba- 
varia with an Imperial army in two detachments, the former through 
Saltzburg, and the latter through Newmark and the Upper Palati- 


nate. Stirum defeated a body of Bavarian troops which attempted. 
to ſtop his progreſs, and afterwards made himſelf maſter of New- 


mark and Amberg, the capital of the Upper Bavarian Palatinate. 


Count Schlick alſo had the good fortune to break into the Bavarian 


lines, and took Ried and ſeveral ſmall places in that neighbour- 
hood. This ſucceſs prevented the adjacent ſtates of Suabia and 


Franconia from being ſeduced into a neutrality by the ſpecious 
arguments of the elector; and confirmed the diet of Ratiſbon in its 
former reſolutions of adhering to the court of Vienna. Theſe ad- 


vantages were however counterbalanced by a victory, which the 
elector obtained over the army of count Schlick at Scharding ; and 


by another over a detachment of count Stirum's army at Wells; 


after which Emhorf and Ratiſbon ſurrendered to him“. 
Marſhal Villars, in the mean while, having been repulſed in an 
attempt for breaking through the prince of Baden's lines at Stol- 


hoffen, in order to join the elector of Bavaria, conducted his army 


through the Black Foreſt, and effected his purpoſe at Dutlingen “. 
After the junction of the French and Bavarian armies, it was 
concerted between Villars and the eleQor, that the former ſhould 
obſerve the motions of the prince of Baden, while the latter pene- 
trated through Tirol, to intercept the communication between Ger- 
many and the Imperial army in Lombardy ”. The forts of that 
- © mountainous diſtrict were : naturally ſtrong, but the garriſons placed 


Quincy, tom. iv. p. 45, Kc. Memoires Louis, tom. v. p. 488, Kc. 

du Villars, tom. ii. P- S5. 9 Quincy, tom. iv. p. 79. 81. Memoires 
* Quincy, tom. iv. p. 66, &c. du Villars, tom. ii. p. 97. 

38 Quincy, tom. iv. p. 74. Hiſtoire de * Quincy, tom. iv. p. 87. 
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th C 8 ak in them ſo weak, and ſo Jittle aware of attack, that the elector in a 
few days made himſelf maſter of the whole country, and entered 
"FI triumphant into Inſpruc, the capital, where he laid the inhabitants 
under heavy contributions. Believing that he had ſurmounted every 
difficulty, he advanced towards the country of the Griſons, in full 
confidence of joining the duke of Vendoſme, who was beſieging 
Trent. But now the bravery of the Tirolian peaſants effected what 
the regular army could not do. They roſe upon the French troops» 
expelled them from the garriſons, and taking advantage of the rug- 
gedneſs of the roads and the narrowneſs of the paſles, cut off a 
great number of them; and obliged the reſt to retreat with more 
rapidity than they had advanced“. 
Though the military force of the French in Italy during this cam- 
. paign exceeded that of the emperor, this advantage was not pro- 
ductive of any material ſucceſs. Naples was under ſubjection to 
Spain; but the ſecret friends of the houſe of Auſtria were numerous, 
and the diſaffection of the inhabitants daily increaſed from the 
cruelties inflicted by d' Eſcolona the Spaniſh viceroy, upon all the 
perſons who were ſuſpected of diſloyalty to the duke of Anjou. 
Tyrannical oppreſſions, added to thoſe awful calamities of nature 
with which this country was now viſited, exhibit the moſt diſtreſs- 
ful ſcenes that occur in the hiſtory of human wretchedneſs ©. 

In Lombardy, the army of the emperor ſuſtained an irreparable 
loſs by the abſence of prince Eugene, whoſe extraordinary talents 
were not ſupplied by thoſe of count Staremberg, though the latter 
had the reputation of being an able and experienced general. Nei- 
ther was the army under him furniſhed with recruits adequate to the 

| waſte it had ſuffered in the laſt campaign, and, being far inferior to 
that of Vendoſme, could only act upon the defenſive. It was for- 
tunate however, that an uncommon fall of rain and ſnow prevented 
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3 Quincy, tom. iv. p. 87. 89. Hiſtoire inhabitants buried under their ruins; and not 
de Louis, tom. v. p. 514—27. leſs than two thouſand five bundred * | 

32 Several cities were deſtroyed by earth- m Aquila, the capital. 
quakes in Abruzzo, and ſome thouſands of the 


the : 
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the duke from availing himſelf of this advantage, or undertaking HAT. 
any enterpriſe of importance during the winter. All he could ac- 
compliſh, was to take St. Benedetto, and to get poſſeſſion of the _ 
high grounds, from whence he annoyed the confederate army. 
When the ſeaſon: became more favourable, he ſat down before Ber- 
ſello with four battalions, which were occaſionally relieved with 
freſh troops. The fortreſs made a vigorous reſiſtance for four 
months, but .at length being reduced to the greateſt extremity by 
the rage of diſeaſe and the want of medicine for the ſick, it ſur- | | 
rendered on capitulation, in conſequence of which, the duke of 27th July- 
Modena's country fell into the hands of the French“. 
The ſubſequent expedition into Trent for the purpoſe of joining 
the elector of Bavaria, which, had it ſucceeded, muſt have been fatal | 
to the intereſt of the emperor in Italy, proved, in the iſſue, fortunate 
for that prince, as it occupied a great part of the fitteſt ſeaſon for 
action, and coſt the duke of Vendoſme ſome thouſands of his beſt 
troops. After taking the caſtle of Torbole and Nago, and the towns 
of Riva, and Arco with its fort, he advanced to Trent, and began to 
bombard the city; but hearing of the direful fate of the. elector's 
army in Tirol, he raiſed the ſiege, evacuated all the places he had 
taken in Trent, and retreated to the camp at St. Benedetto“. : 
The remaining efforts of the duke of Vendoſme were devoted to 
carrying into execution the vengeance of the French king againſt his 
revolted ally. After ſeizing and diſarming the duke of Savoy's 


troops in the French camp, he marched into Piedmont, and laid waſte 
that country with mercileſs outrage *. 


33 St. Benedetto, a town in Mantua, near 


the ſouth ſhore of the river Po.  Barſello, in 
the duchy of Reggio, is ſituated at the con- 
flux of the Lenzo and the Po. 

* Quincy, tom. iv. p. 146, &c. 

35 Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. v. p. 527, 
Cunningham, vol. i. p. 339. 


2 Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. v. p. 527. 


Monthly Mercury, September, October. 


Theſe troops conſiſted originally of fix thou- 
ſand men in the pay of France, but had been 
reduced to three or four thouſand. The ſtipu- 


lated time of their ſervice having expired, the 


duke, agreeably to his ſecret treaty with the 
emperor, intended to recall them. They were 
ſeized by ſurpriſe, and afterwards diſperſed in 
ſmall parties through the French provinces. 
St. Simon, tom. vi. p. 451. 
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To return to the hiſtory of the war in Germany, the reunited 


L=—— armies of Villars and the eleQor, diſappointed of a delign they had 


formed of getting poſſeſſion of Auſburg, by the prince of Baden's 


having unexpectedly marched to its defence, made a ſudden attack 


upon a detachment of the Imperial army, commanded by count 
Stirum, which had croſſed the Danube, near Hochſtet, and obliged 


him, after conſiderable loſs, to retreat under the cannon of Nor- 


lingen * | — 
The duke of Burgundy, aſſiſted by marſhal Tallard, com- 
manded the French army at the Rhine, upon the ſide of Alſace. 
After having remained long inactive, he inveſted Old Brifach, which 
ſtood out for a month before it capitulated *. The duke, ſatisfied 
with the fame of this exploit, returned to Verſailles ; and Tallard, 


upon whom the command of the army now devolved, undertook 


the ſiege of Landau. The prince of Heſſe advanced from Luxem- 
burg with twenty-ſix ſquadrons and twelve battalions to raiſe the 


ſiege, and encamped within four leagues of the city of Spire. He 


intended to attack the enemy in their lines, and waited only for ten 


battalions, which he expected to join him the day after his arrival. 


In the meanwhile, however, the marquis de Pracontal, from the 


Meuſe, joined Tallard with a reinforcement of twenty-four ſqua- 


drons, before the confederates had any intelligence of his approach. 
Encouraged by this unlooked-for acceſſion of force, Tallard made a 


ſudden attack upon the confederates, who were ſo little expecting 
it, that ſome of the officers were holding a feſtival in honour of the 


emperor's birth-day at Spire. The prince of Heſſe diſcovered. 
aſtoniſhing compoſure and bravery in rallying his men, and expoſing 
himſelf to imminent danger at the head of his grenadiers, which. 


once and again repulſed the French; but ſuperiority of numbers at 


length prevailed ; and, after the loſs of five thouſand men, and many 


officers of diſtinguiſhed merit, the prince retreated to Dadenheven, 


* Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. v. p. 519. Hiſ- 3 vincy, tom. iv. p. 98. 
tory of Europe, 1703, p. 406. 39 St. Simon, tom. vi. p. 454+ 5 
an 
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| and croſſed the Spirebach *. 


dau. 


forces which came to ſuccour him, ſurrendered the town upon the , 


fame conditions which had been granted to Melac by the prince of 
Baden in the preceding campaign. The ſucceſs of the French in 
Germany was crowned by the woutfhion of Auſburg, which, after 
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This victory decided the fate of Lan- CH -q P, 
The count de Frize, deſponding upon the overthrow of the yx 


1703. 
ovember. 


having been bombarded ſeven days, ſurrendered to the elector of 15th Dec. 


Bavaria, upon condition of the garriſon being permitted to . to 
Nordlingen with a ſmall part of its cannon and ammunition“ 
While the events of the war in Germany were generally favour- 
able to France, great ſuccels attended the arms of the confederates in 
the Lower Rhine. Rhineberg ſurrendered to count Lettum, lieute- 
nant genetal of the Pruſſian forces, which opened to the allies the 
navigation of the Rhine from Cologne to Holland ©. 
The duke of Marlborough arrived at the Hague early in the 


7th Feb. 


ſpring, and, having concerted the plan of the campaign with the 17th March, 


States, gave orders for the Britiſh and Dutch troops to aſſemble 
near Maeſtricht under monſieur Auverquerque, while, with the 
Pruſſian, Hanoverian, and Heſſian troops, he undertook the ſiege of 
. Bonn“ 
direction of general Cohorn, and the prodigious force brought 


The great preparations made for this ſiege under the 


49 Quincy, tom. iv. p. 127. 129. The 
French loſt three thouſand men and many 


brave officers in this engagement. 
Moſt of the hiſtorians mention M. Pracon- 


tal's junction with M. Tallard as the cauſe of 
the ſucceſs of the French. Feuquierres cenſures 


Tallard for having attacked the allies before 
he was joined by Pracontal ; but, as in the 
deſcription of the engagement he ſays the left 
wing was led on by Pracontal. I have followed 
the general account, and am led to conclude, 
either, that there muſt be ſome miſtake in 
Feuquierre's deſcription, or that Pracontal 


had been ſo near, that Tallard had laid his ac- 


count with being ſupported by him after the 
engagement commenced, Compare Memoirs 


of Feuquierres, vol. ii. p- 124. Hiſtoire de 
- Louis, tom. v. p. 521. Annals Anne, 1703. 
p- 147. Hiſtory of Europe, vol. viii. p. 446. 


+* Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. v. p. 521. 


Hiſtory of Europe, 1703, p- 448. 

- +2 Id. p. 480. 

+3 Id. p. 116. 

44 The principal city of . the bioptie 
of Cologne, and the uſual reſidence of the 
elector. 

The troops employed in the fiege conſiſled 
of forty battalions of foot, and ſixty ſquadrons 
of horſe and dragoons; the artillery conſiſted 
of upwards of a hundred large cannon and 
thirty-ſix mortars. Lediard, vol. i. p. 146. 
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CHAP. againſt it, enſured ſpeedy ſucceſs. The town was attacked in three 
— different places at the ſame time; one attack was directed againſt the 


703. 


gth May. 


27th June. 


fort on the oppoſite fide of the Rhine, and the other two againſt 


the city and the outworks ; no lefs than twelve thouſand men being 


employed in each of theſe attacks. The trenches were opened on 
the zd May, the fort was taken by ſtorm, and the town ſurren- 


dered on the 16th; capitulating for the garriſon's being conducted 


to. Luxemburg, with the exception of the German companies, 
which had the choice of enliſting with the confederates or return- 


ing home. The capture of Bonn cleared che Rhine of the French 


to Philipburg ©. 
Villeroy and Bouflers, who had the j joint, command. of the French 
army. in the Low Countries, took the advantage of the abſence of - 


the confederates occupied in the ſiege of Bonn, and advanced to- 
Wards Tongres, fix thouſand of the allies being encamped in its 
vicinity. This little army retreated under the cannon of Maeftricht; 


and the garriſon in the town, after a ne tages. was forced 


to ſurxender at diſcretion **. 


The duke of Marlborough, after the capture of Bonn, ——_ to 
the confederate army, that he might ſecure Liege, which the enemy 


intended to inveſt, and at the ſame time recover Tongres. Villeroy, 
upon his approach, abandoned Tongres, and eluded every attempt 
for bringing him to an engagement till he got within his lines, 


There remained therefore no proſpect to the duke of obtaining any 


deciſive advantage, but by forcing the enemy's. entrenchments, which 
were ſtrong and extenſive, running from Namur to Antwerp, and 
covering the whole frontier of the Spaniſh Netherlands“. The 
conducting of this hazardous ſervice was committed to baron Spaar, - 
and generals Cohorn and Obdam, who were directed to make the 


attack on the ſame day in three different places, namely, oppoſite - 


45 Monthly Mercury, May. Lediard, vol. i. Quincy, tom. iv. p. 9. Lediard, vol. i. 
p- 147, &c. p- 152. Kane, p. 42. ; 
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to Steken, Liefkenſhoek, and Antwerp. Baron Spaar and general 
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Cohorn ſucceeded. But the attempt of Obdam was defeated by an 3 


unexpected attack made upon him in his head-quarters at Eckeren, 


by Bouflers, who had been detached there. After ſuſtaining a con- 


ſiderable loſs of men, Obdam fled with great precipitaney to Lillo. 
His fears had magnified his danger, for, after his flight, general 
Sclangenburg, who commanded the Dutch, rallied the flying troops, 
and renewed the * with ſuch 0 that the enemy 
were forced to give way *. 
After the battle of Eckeren, the duke of Marlborough advanced 
towards the enemy's camp at St. Job, expecting to bring them to a 
general engagement, which, it ſoon appeared, they were determined 


1703. 


to avoid; and the Dutch deputies again oppoſing his forcing their 


lines, he inveſted Huy and Zinn, which were taken without 
any conſiderable loſs of men 


Guelders, which had ſuſtained a- blockade for fouttcen months, 
ſurrendered to the Pruſſians on the 19th December. 


By theſe ſeveral advantages, the allies obtained the entire poſſeſ- 
fron of the Spaniſh provinces of Guelderland and Limburg, and the 
Dutch were made ſecure on every fide except Brabant. 

The operations-of the fleets of the allies were generally unſucceſf- 
ful and inglorious during this campaign. | 

Colonel Moor, the governor of Charleſtown in South Carolina, 
had failed in an attempt to blockade St. Auguſtine on the coaſt of 
Florida, belonging to the Spaniards*. Depredations were com- 


mitted by the Englith near Carthagena, and at Trinidad: i in Terra 


Firma 
An n againſt Guadaloupe was conducted by colonel Co- 


11 drington, governor of the Leeward Iſlands, the effects of which 


** Quiney, tom. iv. p. 21, Kc. The ac- Louis, tom. v. p. 504. Quincy, tom. iv. 
eounts of this engagement, given by the con- p. 21. Lediard, vol. i. p. 159. 
federates and the French, are a direct contra= * Id. vol. i. p. 168. 
diction to each other. Compare Hop's let- % Id, p. 177. 
ter to the States, zoth June, with the letter * Tindal, vol. v. p. 237. 
from the French camp, itt July, Hiſtoire e * Id. p. 239. 
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hg liſh. The town and fort of Baſſe Terre were taken: the town was 
burat, the fort razed to the ground, and the plantations and crop 
deſtroyed ; but upon the approach of the French fleet, OI 
abandoned his conqueſt, and failed to Jamaica. 

Vice-admiral Graydon was ſent to the Weſt Indies with four ſhips 
of the line and ſeveral tranſports, to colle& what forces could be 
ſpared from the iſlands, for the purpoſe of attacking Placentia, and 
expelling the French from the Newfoundland trade; but his inftruc- 
tions having - tranſpired, he found Placentia ſo well defended, that 
he did not even make any attempt upon it“ 

Sir George Rooke had propoſed ſailing * in the ſeaſon 1 into the 
Bay of Biſcay, to ſurpriſe ſome of the French ſhips on the coaſt of 
Spain; but he was ordered by the miniſtry to wait for the Dutch 
fleet, which did not arrive at the time expected; and retiring after- 
wards from the ſervice on account of his bad health, the expedition 
was laid afſide*. After fir George retired, the command of the 
grand fleet was conferred on fir Claudſley Shovel. FE 

The ſeveral objects which it was deſtined to accompliſh, were, to 

protect the coaſts of Portugal, to make a deſcent on the coaſt of 
Spain, and to ſuccour the inſurgents in the country of the Ceven- 
nois, whoſe ſufferings on account of their religion recommended 
them to the peculiar favour of the proteſtant allies *. In proſecu- 
tion of theſe deſigns, a fleet, conſiſting of thirty Engliſh and four- 
teen Dutch men of war, ſailed from Spithead in the beginning of 
July, and arrived at Liſbon on the 24th 7. After remaining a few 


days 


were deſtructive to the enemy, rather than profitable. fads the Eng- — 


57 Lettres Hiſtoriques, Aug. 1702, a la 
Hay. | 
5+ Id, 23d May. Lives of the Admirals, 


vol. iii. p. 52. Admiral Graydon, in his way 


to the Weſt Indies, fell in with a part of the 


ſquadron under the commend of monſieur Du 
Caſſe, but did not attempt to engage it, for 
which he was cenſured by the houſe of lords, 
23d March 1704. It appears, however, from 


the aceompliſhment of thoſe objects for which 
, he 


the opinion of the Admiralty-board, that he 
had acted according to the beſt of his abilities, 
and agreeably to his inſtructions. Lives of 
the Admirals, vol. ni. p. 53. 

55 Lives of the Admirals, vol. iii. P- 39: 
Tindal, vol. v. p. 305. 

56 Monthly Mercury. 

7 The failure of fir Claudſley Shovel, in 
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days on the Portugueſe coaſt, it directèd its_courſe to Altea bay, © * 


celona. 
friends of the archduke, few appeared diſpoſed to ſupport his cauſe, 
and therefore the fleet ſailed to Leghorn, where it arrived on the 
3d September. Upon leaving Altea bay, the Pembroke and Tartar 
men of war were detached to the gulf of Lyons with arms and 


where: it received his catholic majeſty on board, and failed to Bar- 
But, notwithſtanding of this aſſiſtance profered to the 


1703. 


18th Sept. 


ammunition intended for the Cevennois, ſome French refugees and 


pilots being on board. When they entered the gulf, they made 
ſignals to the inſurgents; but the marſhal de Montrevel having 
brought a force to overawe them, the ſignals were not anſwered ; 
and it being dangerous to keep the ſea'at that ſeaſon, the Pembroke 
and Tartar fet fail for Leghorn, where oy Joined the reſt of the 
fleet. 


23d Sept. 


Sir Claudſley Shovel ſailed from Leghorn on the 22d October, 


and having detached ſome ſhips of war to Tunis, Tripoly, and Al- 


giers, for renewing peace with theſe ſtates, he returned to Altea 
bay, where ſome of the Spaniards offered their ſervices to king 
Charles, and ſetting ſail in a few days, he arrived i in the Downs on 
the 17th November“. 

'The moſt meritorious ſervice at ſea, in the courſe of this cam- 
—_ was performed by rear admiral Dilkes, who ſailed from 
Spithead on the 22d July, in purſuit of a fleet of French merchant- 
men with their convoy; on the 26th he came in ſight of them at 


anchor, about a league to the weſtward of Granville ; took fifteen 


fail, burnt fix, and ſunk three. When the larger ſhips could not 
ſafely purſue the reſt of them which ſtood farther into the bay, he 


he was ſent out, was imputed in a great mea- 


38 18 of the Admirals, vol. iti. p. 41. 
ſure to the backwardneſs of the Dutch fleet, 


$9 The archduke was proclaimed king of 


which did not join him till the end of June; 
and, after all, fell ſhort of the number of ſhips 
promiſed by them; ſo that both his force and 
the time allowed him for this ſervice, for he 
was to return before the end of September, 
were inadequate to the deſigns projected. 


Spain at Vienna on 14th September, by the 
title of Charles III. which was notified to fir 


Claudſley Shovel, upon has arrival at Leghorn, 


by the Imperial ambaſſador at the court of 
Rome, 


diſpatched 
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CHAP, diſpatched a fire ſhip, with ſome ſmall veſſels and the boats manned, 
3 which completed his ſucceſs. Two ſhips of war were burnt; one 
cc eighty guns was brought off, ſeventeen merchantmen were de- 
ſtroyed, and of the whole fleet, four only eſcaped by ng under 
the e of Granville fort“. 
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Lives of the Admirals, vol. iii. p. 43. 


CHAIR. 


Circumſtances tending to diminiſh the Influence of the Tories.—Second Seſſion of 


Parliament.—T he Queen's Speech. — The Bill againſt occaſional Conformity 
paſſes in the Houſe of Commons—is rejected by the Lords.—Refolution of the 
latter to take into their own Hands the Examination of ſeveral Perſons appre- 


' hended on the Suſpicion of a Conſpiracy.— The Commons remon/trate.—Both 


| Houſes addreſs the Queen upon it. —Refledtions.—Refult of the Examinations 


carried on by the Lords. —T he Caſe of Aſhby and White.—Diſputes between 
the two Houſes on the Pretenſions of the Commons to an excluſive Judgment in 
Caſes Election. — he Commons cenſure judicial Proceedings of the Lords.— 
Inquiry into the Condition of the Navy.——Remonſtrances of the Lords againſt © 


admitting, into the Commiſſion of Peace, Perſons who had not taken the Oaths to 
King William. — Supplies. — Account of a remarkable Storm. — Act for augment- 
| ing the ſmall Livings of the Clergy. —Campaign 1704. —FEfetts of the War 


with reſpect to the allied Powers ſeverally.— Dangerous Situation of the Em- 


pero German Dominions,—Preparations of the Duke of Marlborough for 


relieving them. — He defeats the Count d Arco at Scbellenberg.—M. Tallard 
feins the Elector of Bavaria, and the Duke of Marlborough, Prince Eugene. 
— Advantageous Situation of the French and Bavarians in the Plain of Ober- 


: #law.—Battle of Hochſtet, or Blenheim. — Siege of Landau. Brave Conduct 


* of Laubanie the Governor. — lt ſurrenders.—Treves and Trearbach taken 


by the C e — Bavaria ſurrendertd to the Emperor by the Eleftreſs,— 


Backwardneſe 


evans ANNE. 


| Bachwardnef — Ain i Bahu 6 thr Ak 
Succeſs of the French and Spaniards in Portugal. The Earl Gahuay 


de Ia Feuillade and Vendoſme.—The Cevennois reconciled to the French King. 
' —Diſturbances in Poland.—Succeſs of Admiral Dilkes on the Cvaſt of Portugal. 
Sir George Rooke makes an unſucceſsful Attempt upon Barcelona, — but takes 
Gibraltar. —Engages the French Fleet in the Mediterranean. — Gibraltar in- 
veſted by the French and Spaniards.—Relieved by Sir John Leake.—The 
Duke of Mariberoogh makes a Vifit to the Court of Profſie. 


reign, ſeemed to enſure the eſtabliſhed and growing influence of the 
Tories. The bill againſt occaſional conformity, calculated for fix- 
Ing their radical ſuperiority in every part of the kingdom, was loſt 
only by a ſingle vote in the houſe of lords. The current of pro- 
motions ſtill run ſtrong in their favour, and cheriſhed their hopes of 
obtaining, from the exertion of the preroFative, a majority in that 
houſe, and of removing every obſtruction in future to their fa- 
vburite meaſures 

Notwithſtanding theſe apparent advantages, many och 
now conſpired to alienate the leaders in the adminiſtration from the 
counſels of the Tories; and to moderate that ardour of attachment 
by. which the ſovereign had hitherto. diſtinguiſhed them. The mu- 
tinous diſpoſition of the people in Scotland, and the unſettled ſtate 
of the ſucceſſion there, together with the pretenſions of a rival to 
the crown, ſupported by the arms of France, portended the ap- 


proach of internal dangers, which the ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms on 


Four new peers were created {don after lords to the bill againſt occaſional conformity, 
the laſt prorogation of parliament, all of them that it would be eaſy to ſind a remedy, alluding 


in the Tory intereſt; and this gave the greater to the interpoſition of 9 Tindals 


alarm, becauſe it had been thrown out in the vol. v. p. 218. 
houſe of commons, upon the oppoſition of the 


the 


* 


arrives there, and turns the Tide of Succgſi.— Campaign in Italy, The Dule 
of Savoy reinforced by General Staremberg.— Advantages gained by the Dukes 


4A 


HE general tenor of the proceedings in the laſt ſeſſion of C HA AP. 
. parliament, as well as the private inclinations of the ſove- LAW 
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1 77 the continent could not prevent. From late diſcoveries which had 
Z been made to the miniſtry in Scotland, it appeared, that a plot had 
1703. 
been carrying on for ſubverting her majeſty's authority ; that ſeveral 
perſons, who were at the head of the moſt powerful clans in the 
Highlands, had entered into it, and only waited for foreign reinforce- 
ments to make- an open declaration in behalf of the 'pretender*. 
Alarmed with intelligence which ſo nearly concerned her own ſafety 
= | and honour, the queen now became more cautious about degrading 
a and irritating that party, which was diſpoſed to co-operate in every 


meaſure for ſtrengthening the proteſtant ſettlement, interwoven at : 
this critical moment with her own perſonal intereſt. 


The duhe of Marlborough, now in the meridian of favour, and 
ſeconded by lord Godolphin, who was entirely ſubſervient to his 
intereſt, did not omit 9 favourable an opportunity for working upon 

the fears of the queen, in order to undermine the influence of the 
Tories, whoſe leaders were envious of his proſperity, and averſe to 
that ſyſtem of public meaſures, which both the ambition and the 
intereſt of the duke led him to purſue *. The effects of the circum- 
| Rances now recited, with reſpect to the ſtate of parties, and the diſ- 
$ poſition and influence of the court, were conſpicuous through the 
whole ſeries of buſineſs purſued in the enſuing ſeſſion of parliament, 

which opened on the gth of November 1703. ORE 

 _ Her majeſty informed both houſes of the treaty ſhe had inde ; 

with the king of Portugal, and of the duke of Savoy's, having 
declared war againſt France; and ſaid that as theſe fortuflate events 
had been promoted by their cheerfulneſs in ſupporting the war, ſo 
they afforded the proſpect of bringing it to a ſpeedy concluſion. 
She ſolicited ſupplies to defray the neceſſary charges of the army and 
navy, and to pay the ſubſidies promiſed to her allies. She expreſſed 
her. earneſt deſire of ſeeing all her ſubjeas united among themſelves; ; 
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> See Chapter IX. 3 Conduct af the Ducheſs of Mech, p- 141. 


and 


QUEEN ANNE. 


common enemies of church and ſtate. The words, with which her 
majeſty concluded, were obviouſly intended as a public renunciation 
of thoſe ſentiments with reſpe& to the queſtion of occaſional con- 

formity, which ſhe had formerly declared to her miniſters, and 

alluded to in her ſpeech at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, 

. Correſponding with the prevailing diſpoſition of the two houſes, 

was the ſpirir of their ſeparate addreſſes in anſwer to the royal ſpeech. 

The commons promiſed to avoid heats and diviſions ; and the lords 


not only to avoid, but to oppoſe whatever might have any tendency 
to create diſquiet or contention among her ſubjects *. 


The journals of this ſeſſion are chiefly filled with the detail of 


contentious and angry diſputes which ſubſiſted between the two 
houſes, © Diſtruſt and reſentment, from which neither were free, 
rendered both acutely jealous of their reſpective privileges, and 


49 
and requeſted them to avoid thoſe heats and animoſities, which C HA P. 
would diſappoint. her of that ſatisfaction, and give advantage to the CEa=—o 


1703. 


precipitate in aſſigning the moſt diſhonourable motives to the mea- 


ſures which each of them ſeverally purſued. Deliberations upon 
affairs of the greateſt national moment gave place to paſſionate 
recriminations, and to elaborate addreſſes and repreſentations, framed 


for obtaining the approbation of the ſovereign and the favour of the 


people, to the prejudice of their antagoniſts. 

The Tories loſt no time to introduce their favourite bill againſt 
occaſional conformity. But, notwithſtanding the mitigation of its 
penalties, and other important amendments, in order to remove thoſe 


objections which had obſtructed its ſucceſs in the preceding ſeſſion, 


it encountered a violent oppoſition in the houſe of lords, and was 
rejected, after the ſecond reading, by a majority of thirteen votes. 
Its friends were not more mortified with this repulſe, than they were 
with the change of popular ſentiment, teſtified upon that occaſion by 
the tumultuary rejoicings of the London citizens. 


+ Journals Lords, 9th ; Journals Commons, 3 Angle Anne, 1703. p. 189. 
zith November. | 


H : | The 


25th Nov. 
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CHAP. The moſt intereſting diſpute between the two houſes aroſe frans 


L—— the information communicated. to them by the queen in perſon, 
753. concerning ill deſigns, which had been carried on by the emiſlarieg 
of France againſt the peace of the kingdom. The ſuppreſſion of 
; a ſubje& of ſo alarming a nature, at the opening of the ſeſſion, and 
the reluctance and reſerve of her miniſters in imparting to che two 
houſes the information which they had themſelves obtained, excited 
a general ſuſpicion of their having been deficient in vigilance and 
activity; and of their being ſtill unwilling to proceed in this buſt- 
neſs with diligence and vigour adequate to the magnitude of im- 
pending danger *. 
The commons, with an unreſerved confidence in the wiſdom and 
fidelity of her majeſty's miniſters, were inclined to leave this affair 
entirely in their hands. The lords, very differently impreſſed by the 
circumſtances already mentioned, appointed a committee of their 
own members, to proceed in the examination of thoſe perſons who 
hadibeen apprehended by her majeſty's meffengers. To apologize, 
in ſome meaſure, for the precipitancy of this reſolution, they thanked 
her majeſty for her promiſe to communicate to them every inform- 
ation ſhe received concerning the deſigns of her enemies, and ex · 
preſſed hopes that their zeal would be acceptable to her, and contri- 
bute to the public ſecurity”. The other houſe, upon hearing of this. 
reſolution, appointed a committee of their members to ſearch the 
journals of the lords for precedents in fimilar caſes, and after hear- 
ing their report, preſented an addreſs to her majeſty, remonſtrating 
againſt the conduct of the lords, as ebene to her majefty's- 
miniſters, and i injurious to her own profagative | + The lords alſo 


complained 


L703, 4+ 


234 Dec. 


— 


s A ftrong ſuſpicion prevaled at this time, 
that the queen was not fond of carrying on 
proſecutions againſt any of her ſubjects, on 


account of their connexion with her brother. 


Guthrie's Hiſtory, vol. x. p. 357. Lond. 1767. 


Journale Commons, 21ſt December, paſ- 


ſim. Journals Lords, 17th, 18th, 2oth Dec, 


3 The lords, upon ſearching their journals, 
found no leſs than fifty caſes which they con. 
ſidered as precedents in the preſent buſineſs, 
Journals Lords, z8th March. The commons 


indeed made a diſtinction; they did not deny, 


that the lords had a power of taking. i into cuſ- 
tody, perſons accuſed of criminal matters; 
but 


{ 
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complained to the queen of the / injuſtice of the charge brought CHA P. 


againſt them by the other houſe ;, and vindicated. their right of in- 
terfering in criminal matters, and the ſalutary effects of their exer- N A 
ciſing it in the preſent caſe. This repreſentation of the lords was * an. 


ſoon followed by another from the commons, which was not more a1tt Feb. 


exceptionable for its reproachful animadverſions on the conduct of 
the former, than for the fulſome adulation it paid to the pe and 
authority of the fovereign. _ 

The behaviour of the queen. during this conteſt was no 
doubtful indication of the declining influence of the Tories in the 


cabinet. Although the general ſtrain of the addreſſes of the lower 


houſe, dictated by the leaders of that party, muſt have been more 
ſoothing to royal ears, yet were they not diſtinguiſhed by. any 
marked teſtimony of her majeſty's approbation. The evils. which 
might ariſe from accelerating examinations, and pre-occupying the 
duty of miniſters, were ſometimes hinted at in her anſwers to the 
tords ; but as they perſevered in following up their reſolutions, the 


queen received the alternate and counter-repreſentations of both 


but denied that 5 had any right to examine 


the priſoners of the crown without her ma- 
jeſty's conſent. 
"The final reſolution of the lords was, that 
it appeared to them, that there had been a 
dangerous conſpiracy carried on for raiſing a 


rebellion in Scotland, and invading that king- 


dom with a French power, in order to bring 
in the pretended prince of Wales. Journals 


; Lords, 22d March. 


The evidence upon which the lords founded 
their judgment, conſiſted of the examinations 


of the ſuſpected perſons, and of ſome of their 


correſpondents who reſided at Paris, of inter- 


cepted letters of captain Fraſer's, and of gib- 


beriſh letters, addreſſed to ſome Scottiſh noble- 


3 ſubſiſted aN the friends of 


the pretender, both at St. Germains and in 
Scotland; 


that the court of St. Germains 
entertained the hopes of being ſerved by ſome 
perſons of rank in Scotland, but that theſc 
were founded upon the conſtruction put upon 
their conduct in parliament, rather than upon 


any explicit aſſurances from themſelyes; that, 


though a few of the nobility and gentry in 
Scotland might have been pleaſed: with the 
reſtoration of the lineal heir, yet no plan had 
been as yet concerted for that purpoſe, and 
that Fraſer's information to the ' court of 
St. Germains, was altogether unfounded. See 
Colin Campbell's Declaration, Dec. 21, 1703, 
in the collection of papers about the Scottiſh 


men in the intereſt of the pretender. plot, p. 21. Lanes * See alſo Chap- 
From comparing attentively theſe ſeveral ter iX. „ 
grounds of evidence, it appears, that great n 
H 2 houſes 
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CH 145 de with equal expreſſions of her n, and confidence in 
3 their loyalty and attachment. 

179: 4 In order to judge impartially concerning the conduct of indi 
viduals, or parties, who. have taken a warm fide in queſtions of con- 
ſtitutional importance, we ought to diſtinguiſh between the propriety 
of moving ſuch queſtions”, and the opinions delivered on their 
intrinſic merit after they have been brought forward. Admitting the 

_ jealouſy which the lords entertained of the proceedings of the mini- 
{ters reſpecting the plot to have been unfounded and premature, yet, 
from the moment the commons impugned the right of the upper 
houſe to interfere in criminal buſineſs, it became an indiſpenſable 
duty to vindicate and exerciſe it. Were not ſuch a power veſted in 
both members of the legiſlature ſeparately, the reſponſibility of 
miniſters would be abrogated, and it would require no great inge- 
nuity to ſuperſede inquiry, and ſtifle the evidences of delinquencies 
| to which: they themſelves had been acceſſory. 
| 
| 
| 


Eager as the commons were to combat the upper houſe in every 
point that could afford any handle for diſpute, and indignant on 
account of the ſmalleſt apparent diſreſpe& to the regal authority, it 
was not to be expected that they would endure any infringe- 

| ment of their own peculiar privileges, or enter with coolneſs 
_— upon the examination of any queſtion connected with that ſubject. 
A recent deciſion of the lords in a cauſe originating at the general 
election furniſhed the commons with appropriate ground of com- 
plaint, and proved the occaſion of heightening and prolonging the 
animoſity which ſubſiſted between the two houfes. Matthew Aſhby, 


as 


9 Journals Commons, 2 1ſt paſſim, 29th Fe- vented that acceſſion of evidence which was 


bruary, 2d March. Journals Lords, 18th Ja- neceſſary to Convict the former. This reaſon 
nuary. was aſſigned by the earl of Nottingham, 19th 


It may be fairly admitted, that the mi- 
niſters, however earneſt in proſecution of the 
plot, might have ſufficient reaſons for poſt- 
poning the diſcoveries which they had made. 
By giving an alarm to ſome of the guilty 


perſons or their friends, it might have pre- 


February and 6th March, for keeping back a 


part of the papers from them. Some of the 


papers, namely, the letters to Heth under the 
fictitious name of Smith, were not communi- 
cated to him, till after the lords had taken the 
examination into their own hands. | 


a voter 
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evotee in the burxh wf Myte(bury id brought an action againſt the e 11 A P. 
conſtables for refuſing to take his vote. The cauſe was tried at the! 
aſſizes in Buckinghamſhire, and the conſtables were caſt with da- 9793 + 
mages. In arreſt of judgment, it was moved in the queen's bench 
that the action ai not lie, which was admitted, anda; ſentence was 
given for the defendants. - The plaintiff brought a writ of error 
againſt this ſentence, and the cauſe was argued at the bar of the 
houſe of lords, who found, agreeably to the opinion of a plurality 14th June. 
of the twelve judges, that the deciſion of the queen's: bench was 
wrong; and that the plaintiff had a juſt ground of action at com- 
mon law. The judicial interpoſition of the lords, in this inſtance, 
was conſidered by the commons, to be ſuch an inſolent and daring 
uſurpation of their eſtabliſhed rights, as required a more effective 
reſiſtance than that of argument and remonſtrance. They reſolved, 
not only, that the plaintiff had been guilty of a breach of the privilege 
of the houſe, by reſorting to common law, but that every perſon, 
who had aſſiſted in his cauſe, was involved in the ſame guilt **. The 
houſe of lords, on the contrary, maintained the competency of their 
own juriſdiction in this and all fimilar caſes, and condemned the 21th March, 
power aſſumed by the commons, as tending to control the law and 
impede the courſe of juſtice. 
Not ſatisfied with ſtanding upon their own defence, the commons 
retaliated by directing their cenſure againſt other judicial proceedings 
of the houſe of lords. They reſolved, that the upper houſe had ex- 
ceeded its power, and introduced a precedent dangerous to the conſti- 
tution, by overruling an order of the exchequer in compliance with 


12 


a petition from one of i its own members | 
The 


Journals Commons, 26th January. This been a ſucceſsful ſupporter of the Tory can- 

proſecution was carried on at the inſtigation didates, the houſe of commons, of which the 

and expence of the earl of Wharton. Life major part was in the ſame intereſt, interpoſed 

of Wharton, p. 44, 50. London 1715. in behalf of the conſtables, under the pre- 
The conſtables ated under the direction of tence of zeal for privilege. . 

fir John Packington, who had the manage- 1 Journals Commons, 28th January. The 


ment of the burgh ; and as he. had hitherto commons reſolved, that the lords had acted ille- 
| | gally 
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"The prevailing ani moſities between the two houſes prevented the 


w—_— coninuation' of the commiſſion for examining the public accounts, 


1703, 4. 


29th Feb. 


31ſt March. 


the lords having odjected to one of the commiſſioners inſerted in the 
bill by the commons, and the latter inſiſting on their excluſive right 
to judge in every queſtion concerning the revenuie 

An inquiry was inſtituted by the lords into the condition of the 
navy, which terminated in an addreſs to the queen, fpecifying various 


inſtances of miſmanagement ; and complaining of the miſconduct of 


admiral Graydon, who was diſmiſſed from her majeſty's ſervice **. 
Agreeably to that reſpect, which the lords had uniformly pro- 
feſſed for the memory of king William, they remonſtrated to the 


* -. queen againſt admitting into the commiſſion of the peace any of thoſe 


27th Nov. 


perſons who had declined taking the oaths to him; and entreated that 
ſuch only as were known friends to the proteſtant ſucceſſion might be 
intruſted with an office eſſential to the ſafety of the conſtitution and 


the fair diſpenſation of juſtice '*, 


The commors granted ſupplies with great liberality, and dd 
for the pay of the additional forces which had been voted the preced- 


ing ſeſhon 7. The ſudden deſtruction of a great number of ſhips 


gally by taking 8 of a cothich of 
lord Wharton, complaining of an order of the 
court of exchequer, x5th July 1701, for 
filing, the record of a ſurvey of the honour of 
Richmond in the county of York, and that 
it tended to ſubject the rights and properties 
of all the commons of England to illegal and 
arbitrary power. Journals Commons, 28th 
January: 

The lords reſolved, that ſuch interference 
on the part of the commons, was an uſurpa- 
tion of a judicature to which they had no 
pretence. Journals Lords, 27th March. 
Journals, Lords and Commons, Feb. 
March, paſſim. The lords * the 
name of Mr. Bierly, becauſe he had not 
cleared the accounts of his own regiment. 
They put another in his place, and added 
two more, who were not members of the 
houſe of commons. 


11 


. Beſides the alleged miſcondu& of the 
admirat for not fighting four French ſhips, 
which he met with in his paſſage to the Weſt 
Indies, a complaint was entered againſt him 


by the Jamaica merchants, for kis diſorderly 


proceedings, by preſſing a great number of the 
ſeamen and inhabitants of Jamaica, and for 
his ſevere uſage of the maſters of the ſhips un- 
der his convoy. Journals Lords, 23d March. 
s Sir Nathan Wright, the lord-keeper, 
being a zealous Tory, had taken great liberty 
in moulding the commiſſions of the peace ac- 
cording to the inclinations of his own party. 
yori of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, 
14 
of”: The total of ſupplies this ſeſſlon amount. 
ed to four millions two hundred and twenty 
nine thouſand, eight hundred and fixty-fix 


pounds, eighteen ſhillings, and cleven pence. 


belonging 


QUEEN ANNE. 


cheerfully granted; and at the fame time recommended to her ma- 
jeſty the making a . vow the nn of als 2 who had 


periſhed in the ſtorm 


A 


Although the conduct of "Y queen, in e her fupport 


from the bill againſt occaſional conformity, had diſappointed the ex- 


pectations of violent churchmen ; yet her attachment to the eftabliſh- 
ment had not abated, and her kindneſs to its miniſters was more 
wiſely diſplayed by a renunciation of her right to the firſt fruits, to 
be applied in future for augmenting ſmall livings. Her majeſty 
made choice of the anniverſary of her birth-day for recommending to 
the commons the neceſſary ſteps for making effectual her benevolent 
intentions to the clergy ; and they loſt no time in pry a work 
fo agreeable to their own inclinations '', 


17 This ſtorm began at eleven o'clock in 
the evening of the z6th November, and con- 
tinued till ſeven next morning, the wind blow- 
ing W. S. W. During the intervals of the 
moſt violent guſts of wind, a ſound was heard 
like that of diſtant thunder, accompanied with 
vivid flaſhes of lightning. Many chimneys 
and roofs. of houſes were blown down, and 
ſeveral entire buildings levelled with the 


ground. A. prodigious number of trees were 
torn up by the root; and ſome of the largeſt 


ſize were broken off in the middle. Some 
maſſy ſpires were driven from the fteeples ; 
and the lead which covered the tops of houſes 
and churches, was rolled up like ſcrolls of 
parchment, and carried to a great. diſtance. 

Many families were cruſhed under the ruins of 
their own houſes, and multitudes bruiſed and 
wounded. A great number of veſſels. was 
loſt upon the coaſt, and in the channel; and. 
at London Bridge, the river was dammed up 
with the weeck of barges and boats. Sixteen 
ſhips of the navy were loit. As ſome of theſe 
were in the harbours, the loſs of lives, amount- 
ing in all to one thouſand five hundred and 


On 
nineteen, was not ſo conſiderable as might 
have been expected from the number of ſhips. 
The effects of this ftorm were little felt in the 


By 


northern parts of England. 


Journals Commons, 7th February. 


this act, the queen was empowered to incor- 


porate fuch perſons as ſhe thought fit, and to 
ſettle upon them the firſt fruits of all bene- 
fices, for the maintenance of the miniſters of 
the church of England not ſufficiently pro- 
vided for. This corporation was alſo quali- 
fied to receive eſtates and goods: from other 
I for the fame pious end: 


Tbe firlt fruits, or the firſt year's whole 


nai of the benefice, and the tenths, or the 


tenth;part of the annual produce according to 
a valuation made in the reign of Edward III. 
were originally impoſed by the pope upon the 
beneßced clexgys, for the purpoſe, of ſupport- 


ing the holy) war; and after. that pretext 


cea{cd,.it became a, ſtanding branch of the 

papal revenue, When Henry VIII. 

the reformation, he. Tergitted this tax, as a ure 

to gain the ſupport the clergy; but his 

eit, the primary incentive. of his zeal, 
rendered 


35 
| 3 * 

belonging to the royal navy, by a dreadful ſtorm on the coaſt of Eng- C HH F. 

land, required an enlargement of the ſupply, which the commons 


1703, 4 


Ich Feb, 
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C HAT. On the 3d of April, her majeſty came to the houſe of peers, where 
c commons attended. She thanked: both houſes for their zeal in 
70 + ſupporting the war; and the commons particularly for their diſpatch 
and liberality in granting the ſupplies ; but regretted that her recom- 
mendations to unity had not been entirely complied with; co 

which the parliament was prorogued. 


Some important changes in the miniſtry took place at the end of 
this ſeſſion, which publiſhed to the nation the * intereſt of 


the Tories 1 

Campaign The Netherlands had been We the buſieſt ſcene f the war; 
; and the ſucceſs, obtained there, redounded chiefly to the benefit of 
the United States. Their frontiers were enlarged, obſtructions to 
their trade removed; and from the repair and extenſion of their 
fortifications, they were now placed in a condition to defend 
themſelves, with an inferior force, againſt the incurſions of the 
French troops. i 

Of all the members of the confederacy, the ſituation of the em- 
peror was the moſt critical and perilous. The elector of Bavaria was 
9:2 Jan. maſter of the Danube as far as Paſſau, which he had taken while the 
Germans were in winter quarters. Some of the members of the 
Germanic body were wavering and of doubtful fidelity; and 2 
aſſiſtance of the reſt was tardy, and reſtricted, and nowiſe adequat 
the impending emergency of his affairs. Prince Ragotzki, at — 
head of the Hungarian inſurgents, had been ſucceſsful in ſeveral 
conflicts with the Imperial troops; had got nde of many forts 


rendered him incapable of foregoing any pe- tian, vol. i. p. 286. 


cuniary advantage ſanctioned by the example *9 The earl of Nottingham reſigned his 
of the Roman ſee; and he afterwards obtain- office of ſecretary of ſtate, which was con- 
ed an act of parliament for transferring the ferred upon Mr. Harley. Mr. Blaithwait 
firſt fruits to the royal revenue. All the liv- was removed from the poſt of ſecretary at 
ings, in number five thouſand five hundred and war, and ſucceeded by Mr. St. John. The 
ninety-ſeven, under fifty pounds per annum, earl of Jerſey was difplaced, and the earl of 
were exempted from the payment of firſt Kent recalled to the office of chamberlain. 
fruits and tenths. The amount of this bounty Sir Thomas Manſel ſucceeded fir Edward 


is calculated to be eleven thouſand pounds per Seymour as comptroller of the houſehold. 
annum. Black ftone's Commentaries by Chriſ- | 


and 


' QUEEN ANNE. 


and towns on the Eaſt frontier of Oy; and CDI to carry 
his arms to the metropolis of the empire ©. | 

The alarming condition of the Imperial dominions was preſſingly 
recommended, by the emperor's ambaſſador, to the conſideration of 
the court of England, upon whoſe power. and activity he chiefly de- 
pended for deliverance *. The duke of Marlborough, who may 
now be regarded as prime miniſter, as well as captain-general of 
England, was fully perſuaded of the importance of employing the 
ſtrength of the combined forces in the heart of Germany during the 
enſuing campaign, and of compelling the French to evacuate the ter- 
ritories of the elector of Bavaria. The plans formed for accompliſh- 
ing this deſign, he prudently concealed till the very eve of execution, 


llleſt they ſhould be counteracted by the preparations of the French 


$7 


III. 
— — 
1704 


generals, or oppoſed by the aſſembly of the States, ever jealous of 


the ſmalleſt preference given to the German intereſt. Nay, he art- 


fully decoyed the former into a miſapplication of labour, and diverted 


their forces from the quarter deſtined for his operations, by directing 
the great body of the confederate troops to march to the Moſelle, 
and ſpreading reports of his intention to invade the French frontiers 
on the ſide of Lorrain *. 


The duke ſet out from the Hague 5th May, and, * chrouek 


Utrecht and Ruremond, came to Maeſtricht, where the grand army 


was collected. He gave orders for all the auxiliary troops which 
could be ſpared from the garriſons, to march to Coblentz, at the 
confluence of the Rhine and Moſelle; and following them there, he 
communicated to monſieur d'Amilo, envoy extraordinary from the 
States, and to count Ratiſlaw, the Imperial ambaſſador, who had vi- 
ſited the camp on his return from London to Vienna, his deſign of 
Joining the army of the prince of Baden, and of penetrating into 


20 Hiſtory of Europe, vol. ix. p. 77. Monthly en 2d April 1704. | | 
Mercury, . September, October, November, Kane, p. 43. The duke communicated 


December, 1703. his plan of the campaign only to the queen, the | 
Memorial of Ratiſlaw preſented to the treaſurer, and the grand penſionary. 


I | Bavaria. 


25th May. 
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CHAP. Bavaria, For this purpoſe he croſſed the Rhine, the Maine, 


III. 


— — and the Neckar, 


1704. 


23d June. 


1ſt July. 


and advancing towards the Danube, through 


an immenſe track of country, joined the Imperial army under the 
prince of Baden at Weſterſteten; after which, the combined armies 


approached within two leagues of the camp of the elector of Bavaria; 


and, continuing to march in ſight of his entrenchments at Dillingen, 
encamped at Amerdingen and Onderingen . From thence the 
duke advanced with a part of his army to attack the count d' Arca, 
who was poſted with eighteen thouſand men at Schellenberg, a riſing 
ground near Donawert, where he was carrying on ſtrong entrench- 
ments for oppoſing the Imperial army in their progreſs to Bavaria. 
On the 2d of July, the Engliſh and Dutch infantry began the attack 
upon theſe entrenchments; and at firſt met with ſo warm a recep- 


tion, that they were ſtaggering and loſing ground, when, fortunately, 


a reinforcement of ſome German battalions, commanded by prince 
Lewis and general Goor, arrived; after which the enemy was re- 
pulſed with great flaughter, and the entrenchments taken. Count 
d'Arco fled with the greateſt part of his army towards the Danube, 
and a bridge, over which they were paſſing, breaking down, many 
were drowned in the river; and the reſt of them eſcaped into the 
woods near Neuburg. In conſequence of this defeat the Bavarians 
were forced to evacuate Donawert and Neuburg ; Rain and Fridberg 


ſurrendered to the confederates after a ſhort reſiſtance, and Aich was 


taken by ſtorm ©? 
Overtures were now propoſed by the duke of Marlborough to the 


elector of Bavaria, with the view of ſeparating him from the French; 


Quincy, tom. iv. p. 252, &c. The enemy loſt 


23 Lediard, vol. 1. p. 190. 197. The allied 
ſix thouſand men in this engagement, and the 


armies now amounted to eighty thouſand men. 
The elector's army, and the French, which had 
joined them at Dillengen, did not exceed 
ſeventy thouſand, but were ſoon augmented to 
a ſuperiority by a reinforcement under Tallard. 

Kane, p. 44. Military Hiſtory of Marlbo- 


rough, p. 56. 
* Kane, p. 44. Lediard, vol. i. p. 209. 


confederates had above five thouſand killed 
and wounded; in which number were many 
brave officers z and generals Goor and Bein- 


heim, in the Dutch ſervice. Lediard, vol. i. 


p. 217. 
23 Idem. 


but, 


QUEEN ANNE. 
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but, though he ſeemed to liſten to them with a favourable ear, he CHAP. 
III. 
only meant to amuſe the confederates; and finally rejected all terms 


of reconciliation when he heard of the approach of the marſhal Tallard 
with a freſh army to his aſſiſtance. Notwithſtanding the vigilance 
of prince Eugene, this reinforcement had made its way through the 


1704, 


Black Foreſt, and being joined by the elector near Ulm, rendered 5th Aug. 


the united armies of the French and Bavarians ſuperior to thoſe of 
the duke of Marlborough and prince Lewis. This event ſuggeſted 
to the duke the neceſſity of joining prince Eugene, who was in 
danger of being overwhelmed by a ſtronger force, while prince Lewis 
was carrying on the ſiege of Ingolſtadt . 

The day after the confederate armies had joined and encamped at 


Munſter, they were informed that the French and Bavarians had- 


reached the plain of Oberklaw, and were occupied in fortifying 
the adjacent. eminence of Hochſtet. The ground was ſingularly 
advantageous for an encampment, having, on the right, the Danube 
and the village of Blenheim, on the left, the wood of Schellenberg, 
and in front, a large valley, which extended to the diſtance of two 
leagues, in which were diſperſed a few villages, capable of fortifi- 
cation, It was alſo interſected by ſeveral rivulets which run from 
the mountains. Theſe were, in ſome places, hemmed in by ſteep 
banks, and, in others, by overflowing the plain, they formed a ſort 


of meadow or marſhy ground, where they diſcharged themſelves 


into the Danube 


26 Barre, tom. x. p. 447- 
27 The principal magazines of the elector 
were at Ingolſtadt; and it would have been 


proteſtant allies. It had been agreed that the 
duke and the prince ſhould alternately preſide 
in the confederate camp, which would pro- 


dangerous to have attacked his army en- 
trenched under the cannon of Auſburg. It 
was fortunate that the duke found ſo plauſible 
a pretext for detaching the prince of Baden, 
who, from his advanced years, had grown 
averſe to that boldneſs of enterpriſe which the 
preſent ſtate of the war required; and being a 


bigoted papiſt he did not act cordially with 


I 2 


bably have been productive of diſcord, and 


might have prevented the duke's project of at - 


tacking the French and Bavarians at Blen- 


heim, which was afterwards crowned with 


ſuch illuſtrious ſucceſs. Barre, tom. x. p. 445. 


Kane, p. 47- 
28 Kane, p. 49. Quiney, tom. v. p. 268, 
&C. Military Tory of Marlborough, p. 58. 


The 


Sth. 
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CHAP. The obvious advantages, accruing to the enemy from a poſition 
III. 5 

L—— } Which would be daily made ſtronger, furniſhed the duke of Marl- 

"7% borough with powerful reaſons for running great hazards to bring 
them to a general engagement with the utmoſt poſſible expedition. 
His own army was in high ſpirits from the victory it had obtained 
at Schellenberg, and from being reinforced by a junction with 
prince Eugene. Retaining their preſent encampment, which would 
ſoon be made impregnable, the enemy had it in their power to lay 
waſte a great part of the neighbouring. circle of Franconia, and to 
prevent the confederate army from obtaining ſupplies of forage and 
proviſions, which already had grown ſcarce; and by acting in con- 
cert with the marſhal Villeroy, who was advancing to the country 
of Wirtemberg, they might eſtabliſh a free communication between 
the Rhine and the Danube, and reduce all the country as far as the 

Maine. | 

* Tn order to underſtand the diſpoſitions made by the duke of 
Marlborough for attacking the enemy, it is neceſſary to be ac- 
quainted with theirs, to which it was adapted with wonderful ſkill 
13th Aug. and foreſight. The French and Bavarian army, upon the approach 
of the confederates, formed into two bodies. Forty-eight ſquadrons 
and ten battalions, commanded by Tallard, were drawn up at the 
head of the plain, half a mile diſtant from the marſhy ground, 
I through which the confederates had to paſs. The eleQor of Ba- 
= varia with his own troops, and the marſhal de Marſin with the 
French, took their ſtation upon the left, nearer to the woods, and 

cloſe to one of the rivulets that runs through the plain. Twenty- 
eight battalions and twelve ſquadrons were thrown into the village 
of Blenheim, which ſtood on the ſide of the Danube, in front of 
the right wing; and theſe troops were intended, not only for the 
defence of the village, but, in caſe the left of the confederate army 
ſhould attack Tallard, to fall on its rear. Eight battalions were 


[ Military Hiſtory of Marlborough, p. 58. Feuquiers, vol. ii. p. 131. 


j 


poſted 


QUEEN ANNE. 


poſted in the village of Oberklaw, which were either to join the C HA . 
troops in Blenheim, or to ferve as a corps de reſerve, as the fortune Av 


of the battle might require. A few battalions were alſo ſtationed at 
two mills, between Blenheim and Oberklaw; the villages in the 
plain, unoccupied by the army, were ſet on fire, to prevent their 
being ſeized by the confederates ©, 

The confederate army was divided into two. bodies ; prince Eu- 
gene, at the head of the Imperialiſts, drew up to the right, oppoſite 
to the left wing of the enemy, commanded by the eleQor and 
Marſin. The duke of Marlborough on the left, at the head of the 
Btitiſh and Dutch troops, having paſſed the river Keſſel, marched 
along the fide of the Danube, through the plains of Blenheim, to- 
wards the right wing of the enemy, headed by the marſhal Tal- 
lard. | + 4 | a 
The duke of Marlborough had penetrated into Tallard's deſign 
to entice him acroſs the plain, and receive him in front, that the 
troops in Blenheim might ſally out upon his rear. The duke there- 
fore, inſtead of advancing with the whole of his left wing againſt 
the enemy's right, detached a body of troops to attack the village 
of Blenheim, where the battle was begun at ten o'clock. The 


Britiſh troops were employed on this arduous ſervice, and having, 


after repeated gallant attempts, failed in ſtorming the village, they 


took ſuch a poſition within an hundred paces of it, as enabled them, 


with a force greatly inferior, effectually to block up that part of the 
French army which was poſted there. 


The duke, having ſecured this important point, immediately 


paſſed the marſhy ground, preceded by his cavalry, and made ſuch 
a brave and ſpirited charge upon the right wing of the enemy, as 
obliged it to give way. The deſtruction of the enemy's cavalry on 


the right was almoſt complete, and ſuch of them as eſcaped the 


{word, were puſhed into the Danube, or made priſoners. The 
right wing, under prince Eugene, which had been frequently re- 


39 Feuquiers, vol. ii. p. 131. St. Simon, tom. vii. p. 37. 


pulſed 
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pulſed” by the left of the enemy, animated by the ſucceſs of their 


——aſſoeciates, and ſtrengthened by reinforcements, renewed the battle 


1704. 


with the greateſt alacrity and vigour, put their antagoniſts to flight, 
and followed them till the night put an end to the purſuit *', 

Although the higheſt praiſe be due to the duke of Marlborough, 
who not only concerted all the previous arrangements with a 
maſterly diſcernment; but, with readineſs and compoſure, iſſued 


| ſuch orders as were adapted to the unforeſeen accidents and difficul- 
ties which occurred in the moment of action; yet it may be eaſily 


perceived, that the errors and miſconduct of the enemy's comman- 
ders contributed, in no ſmall degree, to the fortunate concluſion of 
the battle. If the marſhal Tallard had taken his ſtation nearer the 
bottom of the plain, he might have prevented the right wing of the 


allies from making its way through the marſhy ground, for the 


cayalry could only paſs in ſmall parties, and with the aſſiſtance of 
pontoons ; or if he had advanced with the right wing againſt the 
detachment, which began the action at the village of Blenheim, he 
might have driven them back before the duke of Marlborough had 
time to form the great body of his troops on the plain, and to advance 


to their aſſiſtance. After that detachment had deſiſted from the 


attempt upon Blenheim, it ſeems the marſhal was not aware, that 
the force he had poſted there would be confined in the village, and 
the reſt of the confederate army behind was not only allowed to 
croſs the moraſs, but to draw up, and approach in the moſt orderly 


The duke of Marlborough, for his merito- 


2 Account of the battle of Hochſtet. 
| rious. ſervices to the emperor, was made a 


Lond. 1704. Appendix, N' II. 


32 A great ſhare of the merit of this vic- 
tory was imputed to the prince of Heſſe, for 
his uncommon celerity in ſuſtaining the troops 
which made the firſt attack upon Blenheim, 
and' Oberklaw, and to general Bulaw, com- 
mander of the troops of Lunenburgh, who 
charged the enemy's horſe with ſuch vigour 
as gave time to the confederates, who had 
paſſed the rivulet, to form. Tindal, vol. vi. 


P- 549. Fiſtone de $ Ln. v. p. 5748. 


prince of the empire; and next year, 22d No- 


vember 1705, Mindelheim was erected into a 
principality, and aſſigned to the duke, Who 
was conſequently diſtinguiſhed by the ſtile and 
title of the prince of Mindelheim, Tindal, 
vol. vi. p. 58. Monthly Mercury, Nov. 1705. 

The confederates had five thouſand killed and 
ſeven thouſand wounded. Compare Lediard, 
Kane, Quincy. See account of the loſs of 
the enemy, Appendix, No IL. 


arrangement. 


QUEEN ANNE 


arrangement, Some batteries indeed had been placed oppoſite to 
the moraſs, but as they produced no material effect, it ſhould ſeem, ww — - 
that the marſhal did not feriouſly wiſh to intercept the confederates 
there, but rather to allow them the opportunity of coming to a 
cloſe engagement, which he expected to terminate gloriouſſy for his 
country. The weak front of the French and Bavarian army, from 
the detention of the troops which had been placed in Blenheim, 
and the diſtance of the two wings, which was ſtill widened by the 
confederates preſſing upon their inner flanks and forcing them to 
give way in oppoſite directions, prevented them from reciprocally 
affording each other that ſuccour, which might have enabled them 
to recover the ground they had loſt. The placing ſo many of his 
troops in Blenheim, produced effects contrary to what Tallard ex- 
pected; and proved, from his opponent's diſcernment, the cauſe of 
his defeat. For the duke of Marlborough, finding that he could not 
diſlodge them, directed a detachment of his army to ſhut them up, 
which an inferior number was able to perform, as they could only 
come out of the village in defile, and through narrow paſſes. Such 
a proportion of the French troops being thus ſet aſide, the army of 
the allies, actually engaged, became ſuperior to that of the enemy. 
The incumbrance of a multitude of priſoners, of whom a great 
proportion, who had been ſtationed in Blenheim, were freſh in con- 
ſequence of their having no ſhare in the fatigues of the engage 
ment, as well as the W of night, made it neceſſary to reſtrain 


ſitive orders not to let the enemy paſs the ri- 


33 reads vol. ii. p. 139, &c. Quincy, 
tom. iv. p. 272, &c. Political Annals, vol. ii. 

p- 31. Some authors ſay, that the French 
General intended to have made the attack, if 
the allies had not come to them; ( Hiſtoire de 


Louis, tom. v. p. 570.) and that Tallard was 
fo confident of ſucceſs, that he ſaid, Let 
« them paſs; the more there comes over, 
« the more we ſhall have to kill and take 


Lediard, vol. i. p. 241. But 


« priſoners.” 


other hiſtorians affirm, that he had given po- 


granted them; tom. vii. p. 39, &c- 


vulet, but to charge them as they paſſed, 


which orders were not executed. Letter 
from a French General to Monſieur de Cha- 
millard, Miniſter of State in France. Id. 276. 


St. Simon imputes the loſs of the battle to 


the inactivity of the troops in Blenheim, and. 
the failure of ammunition, the ammunition 
waggons having moved off without leave being 


\ 
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the ardour of the conquerors in purſuit of the enemy. The im- 


w——— mediate effects of this victory fully anſwered the expectations of 


1704. 


11th Sept, 


the confederates. Auſburg was quickly abandoned by the French; 
the garriſon of Ingolſtadt ſurrendered ; and Ulm, where the elector 
of Bavaria had retreated with the wreck of his army, was taken 
after a ſhort ſiege *. | 

The ſiege of Landau, which was undertaken in compliance with 
the earneſt requeſt of the prince of Baden, was long protracted by 
the unfavourable ſeaſon ®*, and by the heroic intrepidity of Lau- 
banie, the governor, animating the defenders to make exertions, 
which aſtoniſhed the beſiegers, and interrupted the career of the vic- 
torious allies 7. The king of the Romans, who had arrived in the 
camp at Landau, was ambitious of the fame of taking it a ſecond 
time, and ſent a trumpet to Laubanie, exhorting him tb ſurrender 
the place, before he was buried under its ruins. The brave Lau- 
banie replied, that ſuch an honourable funeral, as that which he had 
threatened, was to him an object of ambition, and not of terror; 
but nevertheleſs, from the love he bore his country, he would poſt- 
pone it as long as poſſible. He kept his word, and diſputed every 
inch of ground with a heroic obſtinacy. While. giving his orders, 
he was deprived of his ſight, by the gravel thrown into his eyes in 
conſequence of a bomb having ſtruck the bottom of the paliſade 
where he ſtood, and a ſplinter rebounding from the wood wounded 
him by entering his belly. His ſpirit was invulnerable; and his 
aQtivity remained unabated. He was led about, blind, groping 


34 Lediard, vol. i p- 289, 90. | fiege of Landau, as the poſſeſſion of it was 
35 Kane, p. 57. Quincy, tom. iv. p. 291. eſſential to the ſecurity of Suabia; and this 
36 Appendix, Ne III. being more immediately connected with the 


37 Barre, tom. x. p. 456. The duke of intereſt of the Germans, the duke could not 
Marlborough wiſhed to advance, without de- prudently decline; and was therefore detained - 
lay, to the Moſelle ; and to carry on the war with the greateſt part of his army to cover the 
in Luxemburg and Lorrain, that he might fiege, as the marſhal Villeroy had drawn to- 
make good his winter quarters there, and pe- gether a great body of troops to raiſe it. 
netrate into [France the next campaign; but Compare Cunningham, vol. i. p. 396. with 
prince Lewis inſiſted upon his attempting the Lediard, vol. i. p. 296, 7. Kane, p. 57. 
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with his hands, and meaſuring the breaches made by the enemies C * P. 
batteries in the walls, that he might be enabled to give the proper 


directions for repairing and defending them. He continued to de- 
liver his orders with the ſame preciſion and firmneſs; and the ſol- 
diers, admiring his fortitude, and lamenting his misfortunes, en- 
dured the greateſt hardſhips without a' murmur, and performed the 
ſevereſt duties with prompt and cheerful obedience. He prolonged 
the defence of the city ſeveral weeks after he was in this ſituation, 
and at length prevented, by an honourable capitulation, an aſſault, 
which muſt have been productive of deſtruction to his faithful com- 
panions, without adding to his own glory and theirs, or promoting 
the true intereſt of his country“. 

The duke of Marlborough, that he might employ the confederate 
troops which were not engaged in the ſiege of Landau to the beſt 
advantage, ſent off two ſtrong detachments to inveſt Treves and 
Trarbach. The former the French evacuated, upon hearing of the 
approach of the allies ; Trarbach was vigorouſly defended for more 
than a month, and ſurrendered on favourable terms to the prince 
of Heſſe Caſſel, who conducted the ſiege“. 

The allies were now maſters of all the country from the Danube 
to the Rhine, and of Trarbach on the Moſelle, and Landau in Al- 
ſace, both of them fortreſſes of uncommon ſtrength. 


The victorious army avenged the defection of the elector of Ba- 


1704. 


24th Nov. 


18th Dec. 


varia, by laying waſte the property of his guiltleſs ſubjects, and 


completed the humiliation of his family, by compelling the elec- 
treſs his wife to reſign Bavaria to the emperor, and to reſtore all 
the places the elector had conquered in Tirol. The promiſe of the 


Quincy, tom. iv. p. 309. Barre, tom. x. fallen in the preceding ſieges; for it was the 


p- 456. The allies paid dear for the capture misfortune of this place to have undergone 
of Landau; nine thouſand of the Imperial three ' of them; and to have ſurrendered as 
army were killed and wounded in the courſe often, within the ſpace of three years, and al- 
af the fiege, beſides many who contracted ways on the ſame terms. Barre, tom. x. 
mortal diſeaſes from the putrid effluvia upon p. 456. 

opening the ground, and removing the earth, * Quincy, tom iv. p. 315. Barre, tom x. 
which covered thouſands of the dead who had p. 455. "Appendix, Ne III. 


K emperor's 


Ioth Nov. 
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Munich, the fortifications of which were razed, and a guard of 


' HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
emperor's protection, with a ſmall penſion out of the revenue of 


17% four thouſand men, were the only compenſation ſhe could obtain for 


theſe mortifying ſacrifices ©, 

The ſtrength of the contending armies being employed on the 
Danube, no events worthy of record diſtinguiſhed the campaign in 
the Netherlands. Skirmiſhes often happened and towns were bom- 
barded; but no general engagement took place, nor were any for- 
tified places taken. 

A variety of circumſtances concurred to render the campaign in 
Portugal peculiarly unfortunate, and diſgraceful to the allies. The 
inveterate bigotry of the Portugueſe made them incapable of co- 

operating heartily with proteſtant armies. The generality of the 

clergy, ſome of the miniſters, and many of the nobility,” were pre- 

judiced againſt the intereſt of the emperor and Charles, becauſe it 
was ſupported by heretics **. Hence the moſt treacherous delay and 

remiſſneſs in every department connected with the war, and the 

moſt ſhameful negle& of all thoſe preparations which were neceſ- 

fary for opening the campaign. Neither carriages, magazines, nor 

ſtores, were furniſhed in due ſeaſon, nor in ſufficient proportion. 

Although the king of Portugal was bound, by treaty, to proyide 

the Engliſh and Dutch auxiliaries with horſes, yet the French agents 

were permitted to purchaſe the beſt in the country, for the uſe of 
king Philip's army, and ſuch as remained were neither of ſize nor 

ſtrength fit for ſervice. A'great number of the allied troops, which 

had fallen into diſeaſe from the confinement and bad accommoda- 

tion in their voyage to Portugal, periſhed for want of proper attend- 

ance and medicine. The pride of the Portugueſe officers who 


40 Lediard, vol. i. p. 298. Barre, tom. x. 
p. 453. One hundred and fifty towns were 
pillaged and burnt in Bavaria, including thoſe 
which were deſtroyed after the battle of Schel- 
lenberg. 'The papers, plate, and valuable fur- 
niture of the elector, were carried to Vienna. 


The nobility were diſarmed and plundered, 


and exorbitant taxes were impoſed upon the 
people. Soldiers were quartered in all the pa- 
riſhes during the winter, and lived at diſcre- 
tion. | 


Cunningham, vol. i. p. 437. | 
| | were 
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were intruſted with ſuperior command, agreeably to the conſtitution C E 13 P. 
and cuſtom of their country, could not endure ſubordination to * 


foreign generals, whoſe ſkill and experience were neceſſary to ſup- 
ply their profound ignorance of military affairs“. Nor were the 
Engliſh and Dutch commanders inſtructed, by their common ſym- 
pathy and misfortunes, to cheriſh- a cordial union, and to maintain 
a firm and ſteady co-operation in the ſervices in which they were 
jointly employed. The jealouſy and rivalſhip, which ſubſiſted be- 
tween the duke of Schomberg and monſieur Fagel; were a per- 
petual ſource of jarring counſels, and afforded the king of Portugal 
a ſpecious pretext for ſeparating the Engliſh and Dutch auxiliaries, 
though it was only by their junction, that they could be a match 


for the combined armies of the French and Spaniards, which now 


entered Portugal under the command of king Philip and the duke 
of Berwick . 


King Charles arrived at Liſbon on the gth March“; and he, and 


339 


the king of Portugal, ſeverally publiſhed manifeſtoes addreſſed to 


the Spaniards, the former promiſing to protect all who would de- | 


clare for him; and the latter engaging to ſupport the title of king 
Charles, and to deliver the Spaniſh nation from the uſurpation of 
the houſe of Bourbon. The duke of Schomberg alſo publiſhed a 
manifeſto, in name of the queen of England, of the ſame tenor 
with thoſe of the two ſovereigns ; and moreover offered a pardon to 


all her majeſty's ſubjects, meaning the Iriſh in the French ſervice, 
who ſhould deſert from the duke of Anjou“. 


* Salmon, vol. xxv. p. 200, &c. London, to the danger which the king apprehended 


1735. According to the cuſtom of Portugal, from truſting the frontier towns to his own 


the provincial governors were eſtabliſhed chief undiſciplined troops. Tindal, vol. vi. p. 77. 

commanders of all the troops ſtationed within * The archduke Charles, after being ac- 
their diſtricts; nor could the emergency of his knowledged king of Spain by the confederates, 
affairs prevail upon the king te diſpenſe with came to England December 1703. He was 
this pernicious regulation. entertained by the court with t ſplendour, 


+3 Berwick, vol. i. p. 228. The Engliſh and afterwards convoyed by the e Engliſh fleet 
infantry were quartered in the province of to Liſbon, 


Alentejo, and the Dutch ſent up the Tagus. 1 Tindal, val. vi Ps 80, 
The ſeparating the auxiliaries was partly owing T 


K 2 Many 
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CHAP. Many places in Portugal yielded without reſiſtance to the enemy; 
— — ſome were taken by ſtorm. During the firſt two months of this 
"FN; campaign, the French and Spaniards - were uniformly victorious ; 
and the court of Portugal was filled with conſternation, | leſt the 
3oth July. capital itſelf ſhould fall into their hands“. The arrival of a rein- 
forcement from England, under the elmmand of the earb of Gal- 
way, who ſuperſeded the duke of Schomberg, revived the hopes of 
the deſponding monarchs, who now began to concert plans for in- 
verting the fortune of the campaign, and retaliating upon the Spa- 
niards by the invaſion of Caſtile. They were, however, perſuaded 
by the Engliſh commander to relinquiſh a deſign ſo dangerous, and 
of precarious ſucceſs. The good fortune of the allies, in a quarter 
— where it was leaſt expected, obtained that deliverance for Portugal, 
which never could have been accompliſhed by offenſive exertions. 
The French and Spaniſh army was ſo much drained by detachments 
drawn from it for retaking Gibraltar, which had ſurrendered to the 
confederate fleet, that it could no longer maintain its ground in a 
hoſtile country“. Some of the fortified places, which had fallen 
into the hands of the French and ' Spaniards, were razed to the 
x ground, and others were evacuated with as much rapidity as they 
had been taken ; ſo that Portugal was reſtored, nearly, to the ſame 
condition as that in which it had been at the commencement of the 
campaign“. | | 
In Italy, the intereſt of the emperor and his ſon ſunk in the 
campaign 1704. The French king, ſtimulated by revenge againſt 
the duke of Savoy for renouncing his alliance, ſent large reinforce- 
ments to join the army of the duke of Vendoſme ; and as the em- 
peror was -not-in a condition to ſuccour the former with ſufficient 
8 force for carrying on an offenſive war, he was entirely occupied in 
ſtrengthening his fortifications ® But neither is it probable, that 
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| 45 Berwick, vol. 1. p. 216, &c. 1 Tindal, vol. vi. p p. 85. | 
M 47 Quincy, tom. iv. Pe 422. Berwick, vol. i. 9 Cunningham, vol. 3 1. p- * Quincy 
WW, p- 232. tom. iv. P. 330. 
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his own ſkill and exertions could have ſaved him from ruin, had © HA P. 


not general Staremberg marched from the Modeneſe, and. artived at w——=— 
the camp · in Piedmont, after ſurmounting the greateſt dangers from * 
the length and difficulty of the roads, and the frequent ſkirmiſhes to 

which he was expoſed, from the army of Vendoſme hanging upon 

his rear, during the whole courſe, of his march *. After this junc- 

tion, the duke's army was ſtill ſo much inferior, that the ſole object 

of his attention was to avoid a battle; and to retard the deſtructive 

progreſs of the enemy, by ſecuring the * and mountains which 
intercepted its march · 

Suſa, at the diſtance of ten leagues from Tus, and tying i in the 
principal road from France to that city, ſurrendered to the duke de 5th June. 
la Feuillade, as ſoon as he began his preparations for inveſting it; 
after which he engaged a body of the confederate army, ſtrongly 
entrenched in the neighbourhood of. Brunetto, killed four hundred, 
and took a great number of priſoners, including many officers of 


= rant 


Vercelli, a ftrong usb in · Piedmont, yielded to the duke of 21K july- 
Vendoſme after a vigorous reſiſtance, and enabled him to become | 
maſter of the valley of Aouſta; and thereby cut off the duke of 
Savoy's communication with Germany through Switzerland. The 
French army penetrated into the interior parts of Piedmont, deſtroy- 
ing every thing before it, and cloſed the campaign by inveſting 
Verue. The duke of Modena, who adhered to the emperor, was 

ſtript of his dominions by the French ; and the duke of Mirandola 
experienced the ſame treatment from the Imperialiſts, in conſequence 
of his having put himſelf under the protection of France.. 

The Cevennois, though diſappointed of the aſſiſtance of the con- 
federates, had continued in a ſtate of revolt, from the hopes that 
affairs in Italy * take a more favourable turn for * after the 


0 Quincy, tom. iv. p. N Hiſtoire de wy -Quiaty, dom. iv. p. 16 


Louis, tom. v. p. 546. | 537 Id. p. 347. - Barre, tom. x. p. 442. 
$8 Tg Cunningham, vol. i I, p. 404. TH 
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CH * duke of Savoy had abandoned the intereſt of France, by opening a 
channel to ſupply them with more immediate and effectual rein- 


1704. 


12th July. 


forcements. The progreſs of the French in Italy, during the ſpring, 
and the unpromiſing aſpect of the duke's affairs, at length reduced 
them to deſpondency, and removed all heſitation about renewing 
their allegiance to the French king, eſpecially as terms of accom- 
modation were propoſed by him, which far a their expecta- 
tions 

The confuſion of affairs in Poland, occaſioned by a conteſted 
election to the crown, increaſed in the courſe of this campaign. 


Auguſtus was depoſed, and Staniſlaus Leezinkſki, palatine of Poſ- 


nania, was elected to the crown, and ſupported by the king of Swe- 
den. Auguſtus, after many changes of fortune, was compelled to re- 
treat to his own dominions in Saxony. The levies and prepara- 
tions he made for renewing the war in Poland, not only proved 
ruinous to his own ſubjects, but detraQted from the general ſtrength 
of the empire 

The naval preparations were forwarded this ſeaſon with unuſual 
diſpatch. On the 12th February, fir George Rooke, who had re- 
ſumed the command of the fleet, ſailed from Portſmouth with king 
Charles on board, and, on the, 25th, arrived at Liſbon. Three Spa- 
niſh ſhips of war, two of fixty, and one of twenty-two guns, were 


teth March. taken on the coaſt of Portugal by rear-admiral Dilkes, after a ſhort 


18th May. 


engagement. In compliance with the earneſt entreaties of king 
Charles, who had received flattering accounts of the diſpoſitions of 
the Catalonians, the admiral was conſtramed to make an attempt 
upon Barcelona, which e as unſucceſsful as that which had 


_ made on Cadiz in 1 702 


% They were promiſed liberty of con- p. 87. 
Tcience ; * thoſe "34 had been ſent to the 5s Tindal, vol. vi. P+ 92. 
galleys were to be releaſed. Such as had left 55 Lives of the Admirals, vol. iii. p. 58. 
the country on account of their religion were When the Engliſh fleet appeared on the coaſt, 
permitted to return and enjoy their eſtates. the governor ſecured all the perſons ſuſpected 
Theſe engagements however were but ill ob- of favouring the Auſtrian intereſt. 


Jerved by the French king. Tindal, vol. vi. 
11 | "Tg 
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the commanders of the confederate fleet had been inſtructed to pur- 
ſue, The French fleet having fled before them and put into Tou- 
lon, it only remained for the confederate fleet, now conſiderably 
reinforced by a ſquadron from Portſmouth under the command of 
ſir Claudſley Shovel, to conſider what part of the Spaniſh coaſt 
could be invaded with the moſt probable view of ſucceſs. From 
their former abortive attempt upon Cadiz, as well as from the ſin- 
gular importance of the place, which had induced the Spaniards to 
ſtrengthen the fortifications, and augment the garriſon and troops in 
the neighbouring diftrits, the admirals were convinced that there 
was not the ſmalleſt chance of ſucceſs in that quarter. The natural 
ſtrength of Gibraltar rendered the enemy leſs vigilant and leſs pre- 
pared, where they did not ſuppoſe the confederates wonld ever think 
of directing hoſtilities. Senſible of the neceſſity of turning to ae- 
count that force, upon which ſo much of the national treaſure had 
been expended, and informed of the indolence and ſecurity of the 


Spaniards, the admirals came to the reſolution of making a ſudden | 
and vigorous affault upon Gibraltar. The celerity of their ſucceſs 
exceeded their fondeſt hopes, and vindicated an exploit, which, had 


it miſcarried, might juſtly have been cenſured as raſh and ill adviſed. 


Eighteen hundred marines were landed on the iſthmus, between 
Gibraltar and the continent; and the governor refuſing to ſurrender 


the fort upon a ſummons from the prince of Heſſe who commanded 
them, the town was bombarded. The garriſon being driven from 
the fortifications on the South Mole head, the admiral ordered one 

of the captains to arm all the boats and take poſſeſſion of them. 
This dervice was performed by the perſevering bravery of the ſailors, 
notwithſtanding the ſhocking cataſtrophe of forty of their compa- 
nions, who were deftroyed by the ſpringing of a mine, when they 
firſt landed. The next day the r e eines, and 


| 71 
The attack of the French flect in the Mediterranean, and a de- CHAP. 
ſcent upon the coaſt of Spain, were the two principal objects which Lond 


1704. 


21ſt July, 
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C * che prince of Heſſe took poſſeſſion of the town in name of the 
PEE TY queen of England“. 

©70+ The admiral, having left the prince of Heſſe and all the men he 

could ſpare in Gibraltar, ſet ſail for the Straights, and immediately 

9th Auguſt. came in fight of the French fleet, which he purſued for ſeveral days, 

13th till it formed in a line near cape. Malaga, and lay in a poſture to 

receive him. The battle was well fought on both ſides, for three 


hours, when the enemy's van gave way, and, a running fight con- 
tinuing till the evening, the French fleet went off to the leeward. 


Both flects lay by for a day, within three leagues of one another, 
repairing their damages, and afterwards the French bore away, and 
25th, entered the harbour of Toulon“. The Engliſh: fleet returned to 


Gibraltar, from whence it ſailed on the Fth Wen and arrived 


at Spithead on the 25th. 59 

The French and Spaniards, under the marquis Villadorias in- 
veſted Gibraltar with a powerful force; but the good fortune of the 
Engliſh was no leſs conſpicuous in ſaving, than it had been in ac- 
quiring, this important fortreſs. | 


5? Lives of the Admirals, vol. iii. p. 65. The Dutch having recalled ſeven of their 
Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vi. p. 14. The ſuper- ſhips, the confederate fleet was inferior to that 
ſition of the Spaniards contributed to the ſuc- of the French. The latter conſiſted of fifty- 
ceſs of the beſiegers. The day on which the two ſhips; of which ſeventeen were three 
attack was made being a feſtival, the citizens, deckers, and twenty-four galleys ; the Engliſh 


inſtead of active refiſtance, reſorted to the 
churches, and implored the protection of the 
ſaints, uuwarrantably confiding in ſupernatural 
aid, while they neglected the means of defence 
already afforded them. C unningham „ vol. i. 
99. 
4 2 Lives of the Admirals, vol. iii. p. 68. 
St. Simon repreſents the count .de 'Foulouſe to 


"have ſought battle; to have had the advantage 


over the Engliſh fleet, and to have purſued it, 
under night, to the coaſt of Barbary, though 


- he acknowledges that the victory coſt the 


French ſome thouſand men. St. Simon, 

„vii: p. 59. The editor, in a note, gives 
o making the 
attack, and lays, that the iſſue was undecided, 
Bataille indẽciſe @ la verite., Id. 


of fifty - three, of which only ſeven were three 
deckers. The French carried fix hundred 
guns more than the Engliſh, and were better 
provided with ammunition. No ſhips were 
deftroyed or taken on either fide; but, as the 
Engliſh offered to renew the engagement, and 


the French declined it, there can be little doubt 


to whom the victory ought to be aſſigned. 
The killed and wounded in the confederate 


fleet amounted to two thouſand ſeven hundred 


and nineteen ; whereas the French had not leſs 
than three thouſand and forty-eight killed, 
beſides the wounded. Compare Lives of the 
Admirals, vol. iii. p. 68. Quincy, tom. v. 
p- 426—36. Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. yi, 
p-. 21, 22. . 


Five 


& . 


* 
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Five hundred Spaniards had climbed up the rocks, and were i ing 
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concealed upon the mountain, ready to ruſh into the town, while. 


an aſſault was to have been made by the ſhips upon the new mole. 
They were juſt upon the eve of executing their deſign, when fir 
John Leake arrived from Liſbon, and, by ſending five hundred 


marines and failors to the garriſon, enabled the governor to march 


out, and attack the Spaniards upon the mountain. Three hundred 
of them were killed on the ſpot, or driven headlong over the rock, 
and the reſt were glad to receive quarter. 


After fir John's departure, the ſiege of Gibraltar was again re- 


1704. 


5th Nov. 


Dece mber, 


newed, and, while great ſuccours were ſent to it by land from Spain, : 
a large fleet, commanded by baron Pionti, entered. the bay. Advice 


of this being ſent to the admiral at Liſbon, he returned to Gibraltar ; 
attacked the French fleet; of which two were taken, and two. run 
aſhore and were deftroyed *?. | 

At the end of this campaign, the duke of Marlborough made a 
viſit to the court of Berlin, and negotiated a treaty with his Pruſſian 


' majeſty, by which he became bound to ſend a body of eight thou- 


ſand men into Italy, to co-operate with the troops of the emperor 
and the duke of Savoy againſt France in the enſuing campaign 


The duke at the ſame time compoſed certain diſputes, which, to 


the great prejudice of the alliance, were then ſubſiſting between the 
| kign of Pruffia and the Dutch“. 


59 Ine of the Adminls i 70, 
Life of Sir J. n Gs 5th. 
and 6th. 
Lamberti, tom, xii. p. 343. Her Bri- 
tannic majeſty, became bound to pay the ſum 
of three hundredithouſand crowns (C. 67, oo) 
for the ſubſiſtence of theſe Aroope 3 of which 


zit was taken for granted, that the Dutch 
would bear a part, and the emperor was to 

furniſh them with the ordinary rations of bread 
during the time of their being in the field. See 

the treaty, Nauen enn, 1455 ert 

1705. 

Ns Biographia 1 Britannica 
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7 bird Seffion of Sursee ele + 14 Speech, G1 apoini occa · 
 Janal Conformity carried in the Houſe of Commons.-+A Motion for tacking 
ii zo the, Supply negatived.—The Bill again caſt out by. the Lordi. Res- 
lutiont, and Act, occafroned by the eeding of the Seattiſh Parliament.— 
Inquiry into the State of the Navy, Oc. The Commons thank her Majeſty 
for the late Treaty with the King of Pruſſia. —The Duke of Marlborough 
thanked by the Lord Keeper. —The Commons addreſs her Majeſty for perpe- 
tuating the Memory of his Services by ſome ſignal Reward. —The Manor of 
Mood ſtoct, c. conferred upon him. Bill. ' brought in by the Commons for 
ſecuring the Independence of Parliament. Renewal of the Difputes between 
the two Houſes relative to the Aileſbury Eleftors.— Addreſſes and Repreſenta- 
tions ta the Queen. Parliament prorogued and diſſolued. —Review of its Pro- 
_  ecedings.— Origin and Conſtitution of the Engliſh Convocation. Claims of the 
. Lower Hage. The Clergy diſpleaſed with the Suppreſſion of the Convocatian. 
_ by King Nilliam. — The Convocation meets.—Its Proceedings. Second Seffion.. 
Bird Seſſion. 


En PHE lat Gen of this parliament was opened on the 24th Oc- 
3 tober 1704. Her majeſty, after mentioning the ſatisfaction 
* expreſſed in every part of the kingdom upon the wonderful ſucceſs 
of her arms, ſuggeſted the neceſſity of enlarging the ſupplies, to 
enable her to carry on the war, and to ſatisfy the juſt pretenſions of 
her allies. She promiſed a faithful application of whatever might 
be granted to the public ſervice. She profeſſed her inclination to be 
kind and indulgent to all her ſubjects, and recommended entire 
union at home, as eſſential for attaining the great ends of which 
the nation had now fo fair a proſpect. 
The commons as well as the lords expreſſed their marked ap- 
plauſe of her V s recommendation to union; but the vote for 


a ſuppiy 


- QUEEN ANNE. 
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a ſupply had no ſooner paſſed *, than the very bill which had been © LADS 
the ſource of ſo much heat in the two preceding ſeſſions was again 3 


introduced in that houſe. Irritated by the unexpected oppoſition it 


had met with in the laſt ſeſſion from many of its firſt abettors, its 


more reſolute and ſteady friends were now determined to have re- 
courſe to ſuch a ſtrong meafure as was likely either to enſure ſuc- 
ceſs, or, by the confuſion and derangement of public affairs, to afford 
them ample vengeance for diſappointment. On the ſecond reading 
of the bill, a motion was made for tacking it to the bill of ſupply. 
Refined views of liberty, and a fervent zeal for the ancient purity 
of the conſtitution, were the fair pretexts with which the Tories 


1704. 
23d Nov. 


now varniſhed the machinations of party rage. However ſtrange 


the name, it was affirmed, that tacking, in effect, had been coeval 
with the birth of liberty; that the magna cbarta itlelf was an illuſ- 
trions model of this practice, and an undeniable proof both of its 


antiquity and afcfulnefs. Did not it Ripalate for good laws, as the 


condition of ratifying the royal authority? Not relying, for the 
redreſs of grievances, on the word of a king, which had oſten been 
broken, our anceſtors wiſely retained the faculty of coereion in their 
own hands, by making money bills the laſt which they voted. Such 
a ſtrain of argument, adopted by the party which had been wont to 


firetch prerogative, expoſed them to the contempt of their oppo- 


nents, while it provoked the diſguſt of many of their former adhe- 
rents; and the motion for the tack was rejected by a majority of a 


hundred and ſeventeen votes. The bill, however, was afterwards 


act n to the upper houſe, where the uu) 


EK, ſupplics, cite this ſeffion, | Mr. St. John, who had hitherto fu 
amounted to five millions, fifty-five thouſand, the bill, ſpoke and voted againſt the motion 
one hundred and two pounds, Eien Wt for the tack. Life of Bolingbroke, p. 89. 

The influence of the court was warmly 

> Befides the general arguments againſt exerted to prevent the tack, which was under- 

tacking, there was a peculiar incotgruity in ftood as a fignal of its diſpleaſure with the 

the preſent conjunction; for the money bill Tories. Letters of Mr. Vernon to the Duke 

was limited . of one year, and of Shrewſberry, December 1704. MS. Shrewſ⸗ 
the clauſe tacked*to it was to enact a law of berry * 


L 2 FO) tion 
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CHAP. tion for a 3 ee was dub a majority of twenty- 
1 | * OMA 7 11807 * 


1704. 
15th Dec. 


1705. 


G f1%1 
* 


1 1 4014 


'The late Weg 3 of the parliament in e orca- 
ſioned many intereſting debates, in both houſes, on the ſtate of the 
nation; and produced various reſolutions,, the. ſubſtance. of which 
was. compriſed in an act, that materially. ane the, political rela- 
tion ſubſiſting between the two kingdoms. 

From an inquiry into the ſtate of the navy, which was proſecuted 
bk the lords with great diligence, it appeared, that notwithſtand- 
ing the diſburſements placed to its accounts, for the three preceding 
years, had far exceeded the allowance granted, yet there was a very 
conſiderable deficiency in the number of ſeamen and marines pro- 
vided for by parliament ; that there was a great want of cruiſers for 
the protection of trade; and that enormous frauds had been com- 
mitted in victualling the fleet. It was repreſented, that the miſ- 
management complained of aroſe, in a great degree, from the re- 
dundancy, inactivity, and extravagant payment of the principal 
officers in the naval ſervice, in which number, ſome of the prince 
of Denmark's council were particularly named, and charged as ac- 


ceſſory to the abuſes brought to light. It having alſo app cared, that 


ſeveral Britiſh ſhips had clandeſtinely traded with France, and car- 
ried proviſions there, an act was paſſed for more effeQually prevent- 


ing that evil in future 


The commons returned her majeſty thanks for having concluded : 
the late treaty with the king of Pruſſia *; but paſſed an indirect cen- 
ſure upon the conduct of the allies, by addreſſing her to uſe endea- 


-3 It was intitled, « An Ad forthe effeQual inheriting lands, &c. in England. The im- 
"wen g the Kingdom of England from the portation of horſes, arms, and ammunition 
apparent Dangers that may ariſe from ſeveral from England into Scotland, and of cattle 
Acts lately paſſed in the Parliament of Scot- and — 1 from Scotland into England, was 
land. It empowered her majeſty to appoint prohibited. Statutes at large, vol. iv. p- 1 78. 
commiſſioners for England to treat with com- London, 1763. See Chapter IX. 
miſſioners from Scotland for an union between Journals Lords, 18th January, oe Fe. 


fhe two Kingdoms. AlF the natives of Scot- bruary, 2d, 14th March, &c. 


land were declared aliens after the 25th of 5 Journals Commons, 8th February. 
December 1705, and rendered incapable of 


3143 „ yours 
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yours to obtain from them their ſeveral quotas: by fea and land, COLNE? 
agreeably to the treaties into which they had entered *. —— 
The duke of Marlborough, upon his firſt appearance in the Abbe, 7 
was complimented by the lord-keeper, in the moſt flattering terms, 
with a ſpecific enumeration” of his exploits. The commons alfo 
ſent him thanks by a committee of their houſe ; and afterwards 
addreſſed her majeſty to conſider of ſome proper means for perpe- 
tuating the memory of his illuſtrious fervices'. This laſt meaſure 
was interpreted by the Whigs as an artifice of the Tories for re- 
gaining the duke's intereſt, which was likely to be fo prevalent, 


both at the court and in the country, rr the ai dere 
election. 


The Tories were difappointed of the eſteem they expected to 
obtain from their conſtituents, by their patriotic exertions in the 
houſe of commons for farther ſecuring the purity and independ- 
ence of the repreſentative body. Two bills were brought in for 
this purpoſe : one, for preventing all perſons who derived any offi- 
cial emolument from the public taxes from fitting in the houſe of 
commons, was negatived by a majority in that houſe: the other, 
which had for its object the excluſion of perſons who held any 

place under government erected ſince the 6th February 1688, 
paſſed the houſe of commons, and was returned from the lords with 
ſome amendments, which the former did not approve, and was 

therefore dropt. 

The diſputes arifing from the complaints of the Alber 
electors were renewed with great warmth in both houſes, and ac- 
quired additional intereſt from circumſtances which had occurred 


I 5th Dec. 


toth Jan. 


13th Jan. 


27th Jan. 


during the receſs of parliament. 


Journals Commons, 23d, 26th February. 


7 'The manor of Woodſtock, and hundred 


of Wooton, and the lieutenancy and ranger- 
ſhip of the parks, were the munificent rewards 

which her majeſty conferred on her favourite 
general, in compliance with the recommenda- 


The favourable deciſion which 


tion of the commons. The queen alſo or- 
dered the comptroller of her works to build a 
magnificent palace in Woodſtock Park, to 
which, in honour of the duke's memorable 
victory at Blenheim, the gave the name of lene 
heim-Houſe.. 


White 
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1704, f. 


21ſt Nov. 


h 


24th Feb. 
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White had obtained in the houſe of lords} encouruged five more 


their votes. The commons, following up the reſolutions they had 
entered into the preceding ſeſſion; voted the plaintiffs guilty of con- 
tempt of their juriſdiction, and breach of privilege; and ordered 
them to be committed to Newgate. A motion was made in the 
queen's bench, for a habeas corpus in behalf of the priſoners; but 
upon the ſame principle which had regulated its judgment in the 
cafe of White, that court declined taking any cognizance of the 
buſineſs *. Two of the priſoners petitioned her majeſty for a writ 
of error, that their cauſe might be 'brought before the houſe of lords, 
The commons preſented an addreſs to the queen, ſtating, that the 
commitments made by that houſe were not examinable by the courts 


of law ; and at the fame time, as if it had been from the conſeiouſ- 


neſs of their cauſe depending upon favour as well as juſtice, they 
reminded her majeſty of the ſervice they had done her by giving 
difpatch to the ſupplies ; and entreated her to withhold her confent 
to 4 petition, ſubverſive of their moſt valuable rights. Diffatisfied - 
becauſe her. majeſty's anſwer did not promife immediate compliance 


with their defire*, they omitted the uſual form of returning thanks 


26th Feb. 


for it, and immediately proceeded to wreak their vengeance updn 
the council who had pleaded in behalf of the priſoners committed 
agreeably to their order, by voting that they alſo had been guilty. of 
a breach of privilege, and ordered them to be taken into cuſtodys 

The lords, from an unwillingneſs to embroil themſelves with the 
lower houſe while the ſupply was depending, abſtained for fome 
time from any public interference with its proceedings$ but being 
at length called upon judicially, by a petition from the priſoners, 
they were under the neceſſity of taking the whole buſineſs into 


he lord chief juſtice Holt was of opinion “ She ſaid, tliat, as this matter related to 
that the habeas corpus ought to have been judicial proceedings, ſhe thought it neeeſſary 
granted, but the * three judges were to conſider what might be proper for 
"_ it. bier to * | SILLS 


conſider- 


QUEEN ANNE. 


conſideration, and entered into à ſeries of reſolutions, explicitly 
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condemning the conduct of the commons as. unprecedented and NE: 


ſubverſive of juſtice and liberty; and addreſſed her majeſty, that 
ſhe would be pleaſed to give effectual orders for iſſuing the, writs of 
error. Repeated conferences took place between the two houſes 
upon this intereſting queſtion ;, and their ſeveral opinions were 
defended with great ingenuity and eloquence. The temper of diſ- 
putants is no unequivocal teſt of the merits of the cauſe for which 
they are contending. The lords ſupported their reſolutions with 
forcible arguments and calm expoſtulation. The managers for the 
commons defended their proceedings, chiefly, on the ground of pri- 
vilege; and digreſſed into libellous reflections on the conduct of che 
lords, and cenſuring other meaſures adopted by them which were 
foreign to the point in diſpute. Both ſubmitted their opinions to 


1704 
. 2 =" 
February. 


13th March. 


the ſovereign: the one repreſenting the refuſal of a writ of error to. 


the priſoners as a ſtop to the ordinary courſe of juſtice; and the 
other, the granting it, as a violation of their deareſt privileges. 
There remained for the queen no other expedient of delivering 
herſelf from the embarraſſment occaſioned by theſe fierce animoſi- 
ties, but putting an end to the ſeſſion, The parliament was pro- 
rogued on the 14th March, and diſſolved on the 5th April; and on 
the 25th of the ſame month, a proclamation. v was iſſued for calling 
a new parliament. 

As this was the ſtrongeſt Tory parliament ſince the revolution, it 
afforded ſpecious grounds for involving both the parliament and 
party indiſcriminately in the fame cenſure or applauſe ; and the 
proceedings of the former have been always aſſumed as a fair teſt 
of the ſpirit and motives of the latter. 

Of any unfavourable diſpoſition to the ban of Hanover, the 
firſt parliament of queen Anne cannot be accuſed ; and ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt ſecurities for the proteſtant ſucceſſion were propoled and 
ratified during its exiſtence. Having approved of the war, the 
commons voted liberal ſupplies for n. it on, and purſued wiſe 

11 meaſures 
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CHAP. meaſures, for ſtrengthening the grand alliance, by encouraging and 


trary faction, not leſs dangerous than an arbitrary monarch, ri veted 


. ratifying treaties with the powers who had acceded to it, and by 
1704, 5. | | 


requiring the original parties concerned to perform their ſtipulations, 


They at the ſame time diſcovered a laudable reſpect for the intereſt, 
of their conſtituents, by inquiring into abuſes, and controlling un- 


neceſſary profuſion in the POR expenditure. This was the ſum of 
their merit. 1 

Some of the * purſued by the commons in every ſeſ- 
fion of the firſt parſiament of the queen, were precipitate, partial, 
violent, and not lefs inconſiſtent with political diſcretion than 
liberal ſentiment. The Tories began their career, in the con- 
fidence of having the excluſive patronage of the ſovereign ; and the 
miniſtry was compoſed principally of their adherents. Preſuming 
upon theſe advantages, they were determined to loſe, no time, and 
to ſcruple at no means, for accompliſhing the irretrievable depreſſion 
of their antagoniſts. The bill againſt occaſional conformity; the 
general tenor of their ſpeeches in ſupport of it; their obſtinate per- 
ſeverance in that meaſure; the unconſtitutional attempt to conſtrain 
the conſent of the upper houſe by tacking it to the ſupply; and 
their ſtretching privilege, to the infringement of law; exhibit ſtrik- 
ing examples of the arrogance, the bigotry, and arbitrary ſpirit 
which characteriſed the Tories in the day of power. 

The hiſtory of this parliament affords an example of che wil- 
dom and uſefulneſs of the ſeveral balances with which our conſtitu- 
tion is furniſhed, and particularly of the ſalutary influence of that 
member of the legiſlature, which is fixed and unchangeable, for 
controlling the irregularities and exceſſes of the repreſentative body, 
more liable to precipitation and violence, from the limitation and 
dependence of its power. If the moderation, the vigilance, and 
ſeaſonable zeal of the lords had not reſtrained and thwarted the 


impetuoſity and uſurpation of the commons in this parliament, the 


beſt fruits of the revolution might have been blaſted, and an arbi- 


Im 
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in the ſeat of government. The r bütrage of the Tories deſtroyed CH TA P. 
their reputation and influence. The ſober part of the nation took —— 
alarm; the people diſtruſted them; the queen was intimidated; and 
forſook, for a ſeaſon, the party which had her early favouur. 
In order to enable the reader to underſtand the proceedings of Conrocation, 
the convocation, coincident with thoſe of the parliament already 
recited, it is neceſſary to premiſe a few obſervations concerning 
the origin of that aſſembly, and the alterations which took place in £ 
its conſtitution, and forms, previous to the period of which 1 am 
treating. | 
Wherever the chriſtian religion obtained the ſanckion of civil 
government, ſynods or meetings of the clergy, for the purpoſe of 
diſcuſſing eccleſiaſtical affairs, were firſt permitted, and afterward in- 
corporated with the eſtabliſhed authorities, and more or leſs ſubjected 
to their regulation and controulꝰ. Hence eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies, in 
their firſt formation, participated of the genius of the municipal 
government to which they were annexed, though their appropriate 
juriſdiction and prerogatives were occaſionally contracted, or en- 
larged, according to the temper and intereſt of the ſupreme magi- 
ſtrate, and the reigning prejudices of the people. Under the pro- 
greſs of ſuperſtition, the forms and powers of all the eccleſiaſtical 
aſſemblies, in every chriſtian kingdom, were more nearly aſſimilated, 
by the arrogant domination of the court of Rome, which claimed 
their allegiance, and implicit ſubordination to its authority, inde- 
| pendent of the interior government of the country where they were 
eſtabliſhed, This uſurping ſpirit of the Roman ſee produced effects, 
the reverſe of what might naturally have been expected: becauſe 
its claim to ſupremacy, being occaſionally controverted ; ſometimes 
violently. reliſted ; and ſeldom recogniſed, without reluQance, by. 
the chriſtian princes ; the provincial clergy, while the ſtruggle was 
depending, with a dexterous policy, abetted the one or the other, | 


— 


. 20 Moſheim, vol. i. P · 465 282. 
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C HAP. as ſeemed moſt likely to contribute to the wei of their own 

power and opulence. Hence, in the hiſtory of every European 

ſtate during the dark ages, we diſcover examples of reſiſtance to 

the papal yoke, and precedents, in ſupport of the claim to an inde- 

pendent, eccleſiaſtical jurifdiQtion. 

Agreeably to the plan, upon which the reforniation | in England 
was accompliſhed under Henry the eighth, the pretenſions of the. 
Engliſh church to independence, in every ſenſe of the word, either 
as affecting the court of Rome, or the civil power at home, were 
entirely cancelled; for, to all the prerogatives already inherent in 
the crown, thoſe, which had been formerly veſted in the pope, 
were ſuperadded by the act of ſupremacy *. 

The Engliſh eccleſiaſtical ſynod, at its firſt inſtitution, and for 
ſucceſſive ages, conſiſted only of the metropolitan and his ſuffragans, 
who deliberated on the affairs of the church, adopted regulations 
for its worſhip and government, and made decrees and canons with- 
out any previous conſultation with the inferior clergy, or any after- 
reference to their opinion. The latter however, from being ac- 
cuſtomed to attend the meetings of their ſuperiors, as intereſted 
ſpectators, came afterwards, in the progreſs of time, to be indulged 
in expreſling approbation of their proceedings ; but ſtill were not 
allowed, in any caſe whatever, to diſſent from them. 

Thus the matter ſtood, ſo far as related to ſubjects purely of a 
ſacred nature; but when the ſynod granted any aid or ſubſidy to 
the ſovereign, either in compliance with his demand, or in the way 
of voluntary benevolence, the parochial clergy were called upon 
and conſulted by their ſuperiors, with reſpect to the proportion and 
adjuſtment of the burden which was to falt upon them“. This 
example of complaiſance, on the part of the dignitaries of the 


' 4 ? 

| | ö un See 25th Henry VIII. chapter 19. convocation, 1603. Canons 139, 140, 141. 

| 5 The ſupremacy was aboliſhed in the reign of 12 Complete Hiſtory of the Convocation, 
queen Mary; revived again in that of Eliza- Preface, p. 10. Lond. 1730. 

beth, and recogniſed by the canons of the “ Idem, 


church 
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church towards their inferiors, ſuggeſted to the prince an act of C 
prudent condeſcenſion, and inſtead of any intermediate ſolicitation rt 


he applied directly to the parochial clergy for contributing to the 
expence of the public ſervice '*. From the cuſtom of attending the 
ſynods, and expreſſing their approbation of the proceedings carried 
on there by the ſuperior clergy, and from the example of the ſove- 
reign, who raiſed them in the ſcale of intereſt and reſpectability, 
the lower aſſembly came at length to enjoy the privilege of deli- 
berating upon ſpiritual affairs, independently and in the firſt in- 
ſtance; and conſequently, to be recogniſed as a conſtituent member 
of the convocation. In conſequence of this change in the ſtate of 
the convocation, the orders of which it was compoſed were occa- 
fionally ſeparated during the courſe of their deliberations, While 
ſpiritual affairs were treated of, the parochial clergy were preſent in 
the ſame houſe with the biſhops, but, when the buſineſs of ſupply 
was moved, they withdrew into another apartment. This mode of 
proceeding brought the eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, gradually, into a con- 
formity with the civil legiſlature; and, as the impoſition of taxes 


'4 The inferior clergy were firſt ſummoned 
to parliament on the 11th November 1282, by 
Edward I. Writs were directed to the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury and York, to oblige the 
clergy of the dioceſes, under their ſuperintend- 
ence, to attend the parliament at Northamp- 
ton in the octaves of Hilary following. Thus 
the advancement of the lower clergy to a par- 
ticipation of legiſlative authority, proceeded 
from the ſame motive that induced Edward to 
call the burgeſſes to parliament. 

The privilege of taxing themſelves, ſe- 
parately from the laity, was reſigned by the 
clergy in the 17th of Charles II. when it 
was ſtipulated, that all rectors and vicars, who 
were to be taxed by the houſe of commons, 
ſhould vote in the election of members. This 
regulation was agreeable to the conſtitution 
and cuſtom of the convocation; for, when the 
inferior clergy were firit recogniſed as conſti- 
tuent members of the convocation, the dean 

and priors not only appeared for themſelves, . 


: M 2 


but were authorized to act in name of the ca- 
pitular bodies, or the eccleſiaſtical chapters. 
But when their patrimonial intereſt came to be 
affected by contributing to the ſupplies, the 
capitular bodies grew jealous of their ſupe- 
riors, who had a ſeparate intereſt ; and to make 
them gaſy, they were indulged in the choice 
of one of their own members, to a& as proxy 
for them, in the convocation. Kennet's Ec- 
eleſiaſtical Synod, p. 73. Lond. 1701. 

In conſequence of the change introduced 
by the above ſtatute of Charles II. which 
was beneficial to the clergy, becauſe the rate 


of tax formerly paid by them was reduced, 


the meeting of the convocation ceaſed to be 
ſublervient to the intereſt of the crown ; and, 
as by the act of ſupremacy its power in ſpiri- 
tual matters was entirely ſubjected to the 
royal authority, its legiſlative depreſſion na- 
turally followed, and, as a conſequence of 


this, its diſcontinuance or entire ſuppreſſion, 


was 


HAP. 
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CHAP. was often: the principal occaſion of the former being ſummoned to 
A meet together with the: latter, the inferior-clergy, after the firſt diet 
of the convocation, carried on their deliberations on every ſubject, 
ſeparately; through the remainder of the ſeſſion, but. till ſubjected 
to ſuch regulations as implied their dependence upon the upper 
houſe '*, From this farther reſemblance of the convocation to the 
parliament, aroſe the various topics of diſpute which divided the 
hand and of which I am now to give an account. 

From the ee of the eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies having been 
framed upon the model of the civil legiſlature, the high church 
party contended, that the convocation poſſeſſed a conſtitutional 
right of meeting at the ſame time with the parliament ; that the 
crown had not power to prorogue it, or to interrupt its proceedings, 
while the parliament continued fitting ; that it might enter upon 
buſineſs and make reſolutions without the royal licence; and that 
the canons framed by the king and convocation, were valid inde- 
pendent of the confirmation of parliament. On the- ground of 
theſe propoſitions, the repreſentative clergy, who were generally of 
che high church party, contended, that, like the houſe of commons, 
they were a co-ordinate branch of the ſupreme, eccleſiaſtical aſ- 
ſembly, independent, in their legiſlative capacity, on the biſhops, or 
upper houſe. Upon this baſis was erected their claim to the power 
of internal regulation, fuch as chooſing their own preſident or pro- 
tocutor ; interpoſing a negative upon the votes of the upper houſe; 


permiſſion or authority from it; and alſo their right to hold inter- 
mediate ſeſſions, or continue their ſynodical functions, during the 
adjournment of the biſhops; to appoint committees ; to grant leave 
of abſence to their members; and adopt ſuch forms as they judged 
moſt expedient for conducting 1 own buſineſs 


210 pt 1088 07 15 1 i 
"5 Kennet, p. 120. | ter. | Godolphin' $ NOT of Ecdefatical 


"9.16, P- 23. Complete Hiſtory of the. Synods. 
Convocation, p. 2, 3. Atterbury's Let- 


Py 
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moving and determining queſtions of a ſpiritual nature, without 
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The long diſcontinuance of the convocation, during the late C 1 A P. 
reign, ſtimulated the clergy to enter into an elaborate inv — 


of its conſtitution and rights; and the party, which was offended 

at king William on that account; not only contended for the moſt 

ſtrained interpretation of eccleſiaſtical prerogatives, but were impa- 

tient to exerciſe them, when freed from the - reſtraints of which 

they complained '7, - This defirable period they foreſaw to be at no 

great diſtance, and from the pious: zeal of the princeſs Anne, who 

was next heir to the crown, they anticipated the full reſtitution of 

all the rights of the eſtabliſhed church, when the reins of govern- x 
ment ſhould devolve into her hands. The commencement of her 
authority was propitious to their wiſhes; ſhe ſummoned the con- 
vocation to meet with the new parliament ; and gave them ſtrong 
aſſurances of every indulgence, favourable to the intereſt of the 
church, and the eccleſiaſtical order. 

The ſeveral topics, which occupied this convocation, may be 4. 
vided into thoſe of a political, and thoſe of a ſpiritual, or eccleſi- 
aſtical nature. With reſpe& to the firſt, the two houſes divided in 
the ſame ſpirit, and upon the ſame principles, with the lords and 
the commons, during the continuance of the firſt parliament. The 
prejudices of the biſhops were for the Whigs, and thoſe of the 
country clergy, for the Tories. The latter ſtruggled hard to intro- : 
duce, into their joint addreſs to the queen, ſome phraſes derogatory 
to the honour of king William, which were rejected by the former 


1702- 


November, 


27 Burnet, vol. iv. p. 410. 478. London, 
19725, King William's Affection to the 
Church of England, p. 11. Lond. 1503. 
See catalogue of the various publications 
upon this fubje&t Biographia - Britannica, 
vol. i. p. 335. Article Atterbury. _ 

The upper houſe of convocation confiſted 
of the biſhops, in number nineteen ; the lower 
bouſe conſiſted of the deans, archdeacons, and 
proctors from the parochial clergy, amounting 
to one hundred and thirty-fix. Hiſtory of 
Europe, vol. vii. Appendix, p. 52. 
The cathedral clergy were repreſented by 


one; the parochial, by two proctors of their 
own choice. Complete Hiſtory of the Con- 
vocation, P- 21, 

King William was diffatisfied with the con- 
vocation, which he had ſummoned, in the firſt 
year of his reign, for the purpoſe of making 


ſuch alterations in the liturgy and canons, as. . 
were likely to remove the ſcruples of moderate 


diſſenters ; and was therefore averſe to calling. 


another til he was conſtrained to do it by his 
Tory miniſtry in the year 1701. Burnet, 
vol. iv. P · 62. 


with 
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with indignation and firmneſs : though they concurred ſo far with 


-  ) the partiality of the lower houſe, as to expreſs their hopes of more 


1702. 


73th Nov. 


extenſive favour to the church, from the well known principles and 
diſpofitions of the preſent ſovereign **. 

The lower houſe, at an early ſtage of the ſeſſion, applied to the 
biſhops for a recognition of their claim to hold intermediate ſeſ- 
ſions, during the prorogation of the upper houſe. The power of 
proroguing the convocation, and fiſting all proceedings in both 
houſes, had been uniformly exerciſed by the archbiſhop with the 
conſent of his ſuffragans, till the year 1701, when it was firſt called 
in queſtion '®. Aware, that the renunciation of it would have 
amounted to the acknowledgment of a co-ordinate authority, in- 
conſiſtent with the fundamental principles of epiſcopacy, the biſhops 
refuſed the deſire of the lower houſe; but promiſed to indulge them 


in the nomination of committees for preparing buſineſs during the 


interval of ſeſſions ; and to exerciſe their own power of prorogation 
with ſuch prudent accommodation to circumſtances, as never to give 
any juſt ground of offence to the ſubordinate branch of the convo- 
cation. The majority of that deſcription, flattered with the hope 
of being ſupported by the united patronage of the miniſtry and the 


houſe of commons, would liſten to no compromiſe ®, and holding 


xt 


13 Tindal, vol. v. p. 221. They pro- 
« miſed themſelves, that whatever might be 
« wanting to reſtore the church to its due 
„rights and privileges, her majeſty would 
« have the glory of doing it, and ſecuring it 


"19, Burnet, vol. v. p. 547. 

22 Impartial Hiſtory of the two laſt Parlia- 
ments, p. 347. The houſe of commons teſti. 
fied their reſpect for the lower houſe of con- 
vocation, reſolving, that the proſecution of 


« to poſterity.“ | 

The Tory miniſtry, in the laſt year of king 
William, made a point of his permitting the 
convocation to enter upon buſineſs. This 
gave them opportunity of anticipating the 
ſcheme of procedure, which they expected to 
purſue, without moleſtation, under the ſuc- 
ceſſor; and the meaſures adopted by the con- 
vocation, of which I am now giving an ac- 
count, were a repetition or continuation of 
what was then begun. Burnet, vol. v. p. 542. 
II 


Mr. Lloyd for the offence he had given them, 
by his interfering in the election for the county 
of Worceſter, ſhould not take place till his 
privilege as a member of the lower houſe of 
convocation was out; for which they received 


the thanks of that 1 


Upon this, che commons reſolved, that they 
would, on all occaſions, aſſert the rights and 
privileges of the lower hauſe of convocation. 
Journals Commons, 21ſt November, This re- 
ſolution was underſtood to be an open decla- 

ration 
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it unreaſonable, that their ſuperiors ſhould be the ultimate judges in C 1 5 P. 
a cauſe where their own prerogative was at ſtake, they propoſed a 


Joint reference of it to the deciſion of the fovereign. With this 
propoſal the biſhops refuſed to comply, becauſe, though aſſured that 
the iſſue would have been favourable for them under ſuch an arbiter, 
yet the very reference implied a doubt of their right, and violated 
that clerical ſubordination which they deemed eſſential to the epiſco- 
palian government. The perſons, who ſtood foremoſt in oppoſition 
to the long eſtabliſhed prerogatives of. the biſhops, were all of the 
high church party“, abhorrers of the proteftant diſſenters, and 
zealots for the divine, apoſtolical inſtitution of epiſcopacy ; and yet 
they were now contending for a meaſure, which levelled the diſ- 
tinction of ſacerdotal orders, and brought the church of England, in 
its legiſlative capacity, nearly into a ſtate of preſbyterian parity. 
Such palpable contradiction could not eſcape the moſt ſuperficial 
obſerver, and brought heavy cenſure upon the champions for the 
privileges of the lower houſe. 
they preſented a declaration to the biſhops, in which they diſavowed 
any favourable inclinations for preſbytery ; ſolemnly recogniſed the 
ſuperiority of the biſhops, as of divine, apoſtolical inſtitution ; and 
. requeſted them to embrace the preſent opportunity of ſettling that 
doctrine, as the ſtanding rule of the church ©. 

While the biſhops were deliberating on the anſwer to this addreſs, 
the lower houſe preſented a petition to the queen, requeſting that 


ration of their partiality to that aſſembly, at a convocation, and ſpread through the whole 


In order to vindicate themſelves, | 


time when they were involved in a keen diſ- 
pute with their ſuperiors. 

As a marked expreſſion of their confidence 
in the patronage of the houſe of commons, the 
lower houſe of convocation preſented their 
thanks to the former, for adopting the recom- 
mendation of the queen to provide for the aug- 


mentation. of ſmall livings. Journals Com- 


mons, 15th February 1704. 
The diſputes which now embroiled the 


body of the clergy, had firſt given riſe to the 
names of High Church and Loo Church. 
Thoſe who ſupported the claims now con- 
tended for by the lower houſe of convocation, 
were called High Church; and thoſe who 
were on the fide of the biſhops, and ſhowed 
moderation towards diſſenters, were called Low 
Church. Tindal, vol. v. p. 228. 
22 Id. p. 225. 


ſhe 


1702. 
2d Dec. 
rith. 
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CHAP. ſhe would condeſcend to take under her cognizance, and to deter- 


IV. 
| —— mine, the ſeveral points in diſpute between them and their ſuperiors. 
AID At the commencement of theſe diſputes, the queen was believed 


to favour the demands of the lower houſe; and the earl of Notting- 

ham, the ſecretary of ſtate, exerted his influence in their behalf; 

but their own violence betrayed them, and forfeited that patronage 
which had hitherto cheriſhed their hopes. Though the court might 

F | be regardleſs of thoſe claims which affected the prelatical authority, 

| | | yet it could not behold with indifference that growing ſpirit of 

( uſurpation, which threatened to aſſail even the prerogative itſelf. 
The biſhops, in anſwer to the addreſs of the clergy for declaring the 
divine inſtitution of epiſcopacy, while they ſcreened themſelves from 
the cenſure of lukewarmneſs about a point connected with the con- 
ſtitution of the church, at the ſame time brought the ſovereign into 
a participation of the diſpute, by replying, that, without a royal 
licence, they had no authority either to enact, or execute, any canon 
relative to doctrine or diſcipline. Such was the ſtate of buſineſs in 

L 27th Feb, the convocation, when the ſeſſion terminated with the prorogation 

L 1703- of parliament. 

1 rh Nov. When the convocation met again with the ſecond ſeſſion of par- 
liament, the lower houſe abſtained, for ſome time, from queſtions 
about their own privileges; and directed their principal attention to 
ſuch as were ſuitable to their profeſſional character, and calculated 

8th Dec. to obtain popular approbation. They gave in a repreſentation to 

| the biſhops, complaining of the uncontrolled licentiouſneſs of the 

preſs, and the relaxation of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ; and earneſtly 
ſolicited their powerful interpoſition for putting a ſtop to theſe. 
evils . They profeſſed conſcientious ſcruples about adminiſtering 

the ſacrament to unworthy perſons, as a qualification for office; but, 

glancing at the proteſtant diſſenters under this deſeription, they 

afforded too juſt ground for imputing their ſeruples to the narrow 


- 25th, 


23 Tindal, vol. v. P- 226. ; 8” 27 Id. P · 436. 
bigotry 
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bigotry of partiſans, rather than to that ſalutary and well directed 
zeal, which flows from the light of pure religion. 
contracted ſpirit, they complained of permiſſion being given to diſ- 
ſenting clergymen, to adminiſter baptiſin | in private families, and of 


the dangerous increaſe of unlicenſed. ſchools and ſeminaries of 
learning. 


The biſhops, though unwilling to admit the facts ſtated RY the | 


lower houſe, approved of their repreſentation, as containing ſubjects 
which well deſerved the deliberation of the eccleſiaſtical courts, and 
ordered copies of it to be tranſmitted to the abſent biſhops, that they 
might, in the courſe of their dioceſan viſitations, take the proper 
ſteps to aſcertain and redreſs the evils complained of. The acquiſi- 
tion of power was however too near the hearts of the high church 
partiſans, to admit of their paſſing over a whole ſeſſion without 
making ſome attempts for extending it. They ſent a paper to the 
biſhops, aſſerting the privilege of the convocation to be ſummoned 
as often as a new parliament was called; and alſo their own right, 
to make choice of a prolocutor and actuary; and to carry on buſi- 


neſs, notwithſtanding the prorogation of the upper houſe *. 


25 Tindal, vol. v. p. 439. The prolocutor 
was the foreman or ſpeaker of the lower houſe; 
the actuary. was the clerk, who recorded the 
minutes of their proceedings. 

In oppoſition to theſe claims, it was argued, 


that, in the original ſtate of the convocation, | 


when the biſhops and clergy met in the ſame 
houſe, no ſuch offices exiſted ; when, in con- 
ſequence of their ſeparation, it became neceſ- 
ſary for the lower houſe to have one of their 
members to ſpeak in their name, or repreſent 
their proceedings to their ſuperiors, he was 
appointed or commiſſioned by the archbiſhop. 
Atter they-came to be indulged i in the election 
of their own prolocutor, it was only in conſe- 
quence of leave aſked and obtained from the 
'archbiſhop, and the election was confirmed by 
him ; nor could any other perſon be ſubſtituted 
as a RL pro tempore, without the arch- 


biſhop's permiſſion. Complete Hiſtory of the 
Convocation, p. 63. 


N 


The 
purpoſe 


At the opening of the convocation, the 
archbiſhop ſtated the occaſion of their meet- 
ing, preſcribed the topics on which they were 
to deliberate, and fixed the place where the 
lower houſe was to meet. Id. p. 85. 

The ſupreme and controlling authority of 
the archbiſhop over the lower houſe was con- 
tinued through the whole ſeſſion ; for he uſed 
to require their attendance, either's in a body, 


and to recommend new ſubjects of deliberation, 
either to the whole houſe, or to committees 
ſometimes reſtricting the number of members 
of the committees, and limiting the time ſor 


the diſpatch of the buſineſs referred to them; 


and ſometimes leaving theſe points to their own 


diſoretion; which variations are à proof, that 


a power was lodged with the archbiſhop to di- 
re& and ſuperintend the proceedings of the 
lower houſe ; nor was this ever called in queſ- 
tion till the year 1689, Id. 107. 


The 


89 
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C 


In the ſame Co——_d 


1703. 


1 704. 


11th March. 
3d April. 


roth March. 


* 
* 


1703, 4 


or by their prolocutor, as he judged proper; 
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C = P. purpoſe of theſe claims was to veſt the lower houſe with powers 
L—— analogous to thoſe of the houſe of commons; and thence eſtabliſh 


1704s f. 


5th April 
1705. 


an independent authority, The archbiſhop, upon the approaching, 
prorogation of the parliament, addreſſed the lower houſe in ſooth- 
ing terms upon the repreſentation, ſo far as it related to the difct- 
pline and reformation of the church, but ſtudiouſly avoided taking 
any notice of their claims to new privileges, on purpoſe to remove 
any handle of future altercation. 

The conduct of the lower houſe in the third Bon was ſo like 
to what it had been in the two preceding ones, that it is unneceſſary 
to enter into a full detail of their proceedings. 'They lamented the 
inactivity which retarded any remedy for thoſe irregularities upon 
which they had formerly animadverted; and, by infinuating that 
this difappointment did not ariſe from any want of zeal on their 
part, they directed the public cenſure againſt their ſuperiors. They 
not only renewed their claims to independence, but carried them 
into effect by holding intermediate ſeſſions; and when the arch- 
biſhop admoniſhed them to diſcontinue a practice, which was an 
infringement of the undoubted right of the preſident, and contrary 
to the conſtant cuſtom of convocations, they inſiſted that they had 
not deviated. from. the ordinary forms of procedure and the reſpect 
due to their ſuperiors; and proteſted againſt his admonition, as . 
and entitled to no obedience. 

The rupture between the two houſes was now come to that criſis, | 
which could admit of no compromiſe or conciliation, and conſe- 
quences might have enſued, injurious to the peace of the church 


and the credit of the eccleſiaſtical character, had not all farther pro- 


ceedings been ſtopt by the diſſolution of parliament. 


The journals of the lower houſe were finally Period, the lower houſe had a right to put a 
depoſited in the office of the ſee, together with negative on canons, conſtitutions, &c. ſo as 
thoſe of the upper houſe. Id. p. 121. 127. to hinder them paſſing into ſynodical acts. 
It appears, however, that, from a very early Id. 172. i 
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Campaign 1705.-Diftreſs of France—Circum/ances unfavourable to the Con- | 


federacy.—Plan of the Duke of Marlborough for beginning Hoſtilities on the 
Msoſelle.—Thwarted by the maſterly Preparations of Villars.—Tbe Intereſt 


F the Allies declines in the Netherlands. —The Duke of Marlborough 


marches there. Ye French retire within their Lines—which are ſucceſsfully 
attacked by the Duke.—The French poſt themſelves behind the Dyle. Places 

talen by the Confederates.—Succeſs of Villars on the Moſelle.—Campaign in 

| THaly.—Lofſes of the Imperialiſts there — Efforts of Prince Eugene to join the 
Duke F Savoy.—Battle of Caſſano—Campaign in Spain.—=Progreſs of the 

Earl of Galway and the Marquis de Minas. Arrival of the combined Fleet 
in Altea Bay.—Siege of Barcelona.—Fort Montjuick taken.—Barcelona ſur- 
renders.—Subſequent Succeſs of King Charles. — Activity of the Earl of Peter- 
borough.—Operations of the Fleet.—The Duke of M RE viſits the 
Courts of Vienna, Pruffia, and Hanover, 


JLEvsS IVE. accounts of ſucceſs had hitherto flattered the vanity CHAP. 
of the French nation, and made them ſubmit with patience to * , 


grievous burdens, compenſated, as they believed, by the extenſion of 
their empire, and' the glory of their ſovereign. The fatal' iſſue of 
the campaign 1704 could neither be ſuppreſſed nor palliated. Po- 
verty and depopulation were viſible in every province; and diſcon- 
tent was ſpreading to ſuch an alarming degree among all orders, that 
the court found it neceſſary to reſtrain the preſidents of the pro- 
vinces from the indiſcriminate publication of the events of the war, 


and even to prohibit the courtiers from converſing among them 


ſelves upon the ſtate of public affairs. To conceal the exhauſted 
condition of the treaſury, and to fill it more expeditiouſly from the 
pockets of the people, the value of the current ſpecie had been 


Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vi. P 26, 7. Monthly Mercury. 
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raiſed above its ordinary ſtandard ; an expedient, which, after a tran- 


W=—— ſent ſuſpenſion cf embarraſſment, aggravated the national diſtreſs 


1705. © 


by the ſubverſion of credit, and the obſtruction of commerce. 
Pecuniary difficulties were not the only, nor indeed the principal 
ſources of popular diſaffection. Money might be withheld by arti- 
fice, and the rapacity of the court eluded ; or it might be replaced 
by-induſtry after the return of peace. But the perſons of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects could not be reſcued from that fatal deſtination, to 
which ſo many thouſands had been devoted in the preceding cam- 
paigns. Fantaſtical ideas of honour began to vaniſh, and thoſe 
1mmunities, which had been wont to draw ſuch multitudes to the 
royal ſtandard, loſt all attraction, and were now profered in 
vain *. | | 
On the other fide, the campaign 1704 did not give the confede- 
rates that advantage and decided ſuperiority, which might naturally 
have been expected from the ſplendor of their victories, and the 
humiliation of their enemies. The exertions of arbitrary power 
ſupplied the want of loyal zeal and voluntary obedience in France; 
and, to the aſtoniſhment of Europe, her armies entered the field, in the 
year 1705, as numerous and well equipped as my had been in 
any former year ſince the commencement of the war *. 2 
The depredations and calamities which afflicted the German pro- 
vinces, the principal theatre of the war, damped the ardour with 
which they had begun it, and cramped their future reſources, The 
conſtant drain of men from the United States, for recruiting their 
ſhattered armies, proved ruinous to their manufactures; and ren- 


> La levee des milices depeuphoit les cam- 


pagnes de ſujets le plus neceſſaires. Jai vu 
dans mon enfance, ces recrues forces, conduites 
a la chaine comme des malfaiteurs. Memoires 
par Monſieur Duclos, p. 12. Paris, 1791. 

Lettres Hiſtorique 1704. Their cavalry, 
which had been almoſt entirely cut off, were 
quickly replaced by horſes purchaſed from the 


Swiſs. Many thouſand men, already trained 


to military duty, were draughted from the 


provincial militia for the armies in the frontiers 
and Netherlands. To animate a martial ſpirit, 
the king made the greateſt number of promo- 
tions in the army that had ever been known. 
Sixty lieutenant- generals, ſeventy field marſhals, 
twenty-eight brigadier-· generals of foot, and 
fifteen of horſe, were appointed for the ſervice 
of the campaign 1705. Quincy, tom. iv. 
p. 181. 
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dered them incapable of fulſilling their engagements to We and C. * AP. 
the emperor. The decay of commerce, and the ſcarcity of money, 33 


engendered a moroſeneſs and intractability, which excited internal 
diviſions, and circumſcribed the improvement of their paſt ſucceſs. 
Nor did reciprocal congratulations, upon their common proſperity, 
aboliſh that ſelfiſhneſs and jealouſy which ſubſiſted among the aQtive 
members of the confederacy. The prince of Heſſe would not allow 
His troops to receive orders from any of the Dutch officers, leſt it 
ſhould be interpreted as a renunciation of that precedency which 
the Germans claimed ; and the prince of Baden, by refuſing ſub- 
miſſion to the united counſels of England and the States, retarded, 
and ſometimes obſtructed, the execution of the moſt promiſing 
deſigns *, 

The duke of Marlborough, as has been mentioned in a preceding 
chapter, had formed the plan of opening the campaign 1705 on the 
frontiers of France. He quartered a great part of his army during 
the winter, in the electorate of Treves, and along the Sar; and 
magazines having been provided, and inſtructions communicated to 
the confederate generals, with a view to the execution of his pur- 
poſe, he collected the Engliſh, the Heſſian, and a great proportion 


of the Dutch troops, and advanced to the vicinity of Sirik, where 224 May. 


the marſhal Villars was encamped with the principal French army. 
A variety of circumſtances concurred to obſtruct the operations of 
the duke, in a quarter where he expected to gain the moſt illuſtrious 
renown, by giving a vital wound to the power of France, and puſh- 
ing the war into its interior provinces. The marſhal, to whom 
Lewis had wiſely conſigned the moſt critical ſtation, had prepared 
every means of defence, that the moſt maſterly genius, inſtructed by 
experience, and ſeconded by extraordinary efforts of diligence, 
could poſſibly effect. His camp was ſtrongly fortified ; he had 
choſen the fitteſt poſts and avenues for preventing the approach of 
the allies to Sar Lewis, Thionville, and Luxemburg; he ſtrength- 


* Barre, tom x. p. 457» 3 
ene 
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obliged the duke to march thither with the utmoſt diſpatch *. 
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ac AP. ened the fortifications, and augmented the garriſons of theſe towns; 
Cp and had ſwept away all the forage and proviſions in the neighbour- 


hood. The natural ſterility of the ſoil; and the uncommon ſeverity 
of the ſeaſon, favoured his plan of defenſive war; and made it 
impoſſible for ſo large an army of the confederates to ſubſiſt there 
for any conſiderable time. Aware of theſe difficulties, the duke of 
Marlborough never would have attempted hoſtilities in that quarter, 


had he not been aſſured of a force far ſuperior to that of Villars, by 


the junction of the Germans under the prince of Baden. He em- 
ployed the moſt earneſt entreaties and expoſtulations to perſuade the' 
prince to haſten his approach; but he could not prevail. Under the 
preſſure of hardſhips which were daily increaſing, multitudes had 
deſerted from the confederate army. The duke was not in a ſitu- 
ation to endure delay; and muſt have been under the, neceſſity of 
relinquiſhing his plan of offenſive hoſtilities on the Moſelle, though. 
the ſtate of the war had not now required his aſſiſtance in a different 


Place *. 


In the Netherlands the intereſt of the allies was declining with a. 
rapidity which gave the utmoſt alarm to the States. Huy ſurren- 
dered to the count de Gaſſe. The marſhal Villeroy and the elector 
of Bavaria got poſſeſſion of the city of Liege, and were making 
progreſs in the ſiege of the citadel. The intelligence of theſe events 
The 
French generals, hearing of his approach, moved with precipitation 
from Liege to Tongeren; and ſoon after retreated within their lines 


eſpe to the plan of carrying on hoſtilities, 
tom. ii. p. 235, 6. But the duke of Marl- 
borough, who was not reſerved in cenſuring 
his colleagues when they deſerved it, takes no 
notice of this circumſtance; and aſcribes his 


$ Villars, tom. ii. p. 228, &c. Quincy, 
tom. iv. p. 495. Lediard, vol. i. p. 312. 
Hiſtorians give different accounts of the com- 
parative ſtrength of the confederate and French 
armies. The confederates ſeem to have been 


fuperior, though not in ſuch a degree, as to 


render it adviſable to attack Villars with the 


advantages whieh he poſſeſſed. 8 
The author of the Memoires de Villars im- 

putes the retreat of the confederates to a dif- 

ference of opinion between the duke of Marl- 


borough and the German commanders with 


* 


inactivity and diſappointment entirely to the 
failure of his friends in the performance of 
their promiſes. Appendix, No IV. 

* Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vi. p. 55. Quincy, 
tom. iv. p. 499. The duke decamped from 
Elft on the 17th June, N. S. and joined Mon- 
ſieur d'Auverquerque before the 1 of July. 
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near Hildeſheim. The duke, having joined the Dutch army com- © = P. 
manded by monſieur Auverquerque at Maeſtricht, immediately or- — 
dered a detachment from their united force to inveſt Huy; which * 
ſurrendered in a few days *. | 

Upon the return of this detachment, the duke being anxious to 

employ the army in ſome bold exploit, to redeem the inaQtivity of 

the preceding part of the campaign, communicated to the Dutch 

general his deſign of entering the enemy's lines ; and carried it into 
execution by a ſtratagem, which eluded the vigilance of Villeroy 

and the elector. The confederate army had approached fo near the 

French lines, that the latter were naturally apprehenſive of being 
attacked. The great object of the duke was, to improve this ap- 
prehenſion to his own advantage, by withdrawing their attention 

from the place where he intended to break in upon their lines. On 

the 17th July, the Dutch troops were directed to march on the 

right of Villeroy's camp towards Bourdines on the fide of the Me- 

haign, and ſoon after a detachment of ten thouſand men were or- 

dered to draw up, and move in the ſame direction. From theſe 
movements the French general naturally concluded that the attack 

would be made by the confederate troops, on his right at Meffelen; 

and he was the leſs ſuſpicious of any feint, becauſe his lines were 
weaker and more expoſed. there than in any other place, a circum- 

ſtance which, he ſuppoſed, had not eſcaped the piercing eye of his 
antagoniſt. He therefore concerted his plans, and made his diſpo- 
ſitions, with the view of ſecuring his camp, and ſtrengthening his 

lines in that quarter. In the night, the detachment of the confede- 

rate army, agreeably to the inſtructions it had received, ſuddenly 

faced about, and moved to the left of the enemy's camp, where it 

entered with little reſiſtance, at two barriers defended by a feeble 18th July. 
guard', The detatchment was ſuſtained by the cavalry led on by 


Quincy, tom. iv. p. 502. Kane, p. 60. neighbourhood, gave the duke intelligence of 
* Theſe barriers were intended for the con- them, and furniſhed him with guides for con- 
venience of the country people paſſing and re- ducting the army thither. 
paſſing. A gentleman, whoſe eſtate lay in the 


11 : the 6. 
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the duke of Marlborough; and the Dutch regiments, under the com- 


L—— mand of monſieur Auverquerque, immediately turned about, and 


1705. 


13th Aug. 


came up in the rear. The enemy's cavalry, which had advanced 
with the utmoſt expedition to prevent the confederates paſſing the 
barriers, were confounded with the warm reception they met with, 
and obliged to retreat. The eleQor of Bavaria haſtened to the ſcene 
of action with the infantry, and renewed the engagement; but 
another detachment of the confederates having arrived, and formed 
behind the horſe, he was ſoon overpowered and driven back. Se- 
veral ſtandards and ſome pieces of cannon fell into the hands of the 
conquerors ; above a thouſand of the enemy were killed, and two 
thouſand made priſoners, of which number two hundred were ofh- 
cers. The Bavarian troops retreated in great order, and ſuſtained 
little additional loſs from the purſuit of the confederate cavalry, 
which was exhauſted with the fatigue of marching all the night *. 

The combined armies of the French and Bavarians, being driven 
from their lines, continued their march on the fide of the Dyle, 
and poſted themſelves in a ſtrong camp at Parek, which covered 
Louvain and Bruſſels. The duke of Marlborough, not ſatisfied 


with the advantages of his late victory, amounting to nothing more 


than getting poſſeſſion of a few inconſiderable places abandoned by 
the enemy, and having no hope of bringing them to a pitched 
battle upon equal ground, projected a ſecond attack upon their lines, 
and was making every preparation for carrying it into execution. 
But the deputies of the States, intimidated with the hazard of ſo 
bold an enterpriſe, reſiſted the importunity and expoſtulations of 


the duke with an inflexibility, which mortified his pride and diſ- 


appointed the ſanguine hopes he had entertained of cloſing the 


campaign with diſtinguiſhed glory. The remaining operations of 


the 


9 Military Hiſtory of Marlborough, p. 172. ſo much exaſperated by this diſappointment, 
Appendix to Annals of Anne, 1705. p. 45. that he wrote a letter to the States, Auguſt 
Lamberti, tom. xiv. p. 19. 19th, 1705, complaining of it as an affront to 

39 Lediard, vol. i. p. 331. The duke was his authority, and reminding them of his paſt. 


| ſervices. 
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the army were confined to taking Soute-Leewe, Tirlemont, Sandu- CH * P. 
liet, levelling the enemy's lines, and fortifying their own outpoſts C—y 
at Dieſt, Haſſelt, and Tongeren, in order to enlarge their winter . 
quarters. Dieſt was ſurpriſed and retaken by the Bavarians, while 
the confederates were engaged in the ſiege of Sanduliet ** p 

After the duke of Marlborough retired from the Moſelle, Villars 
gained ſeveral important advantages over the allies on the Upper 

Rhine. Being joined by Marcin, he forced the Imperial lines at 
Weiſſemburg, and laid all the neighbouring country under contri- 
butions; he obliged the Germans to abandon Sarbruck caſtle; to June. 
deſtroy their magazines, and blow up their fortifications at Treves. July. 
Homburg at the ſame time ſurrendered to the marquis de Conflans, 

at the head of a detachment from the army commanded by Vil- 
lars | | 

Theſe ali were in "ERP degree counterbalanced by the 
latter ſucceſs of the Imperialiſts under the prince of Baden. That 
prince, who had loſt reputation as a general, from his remiſſneſs at 
the beginning of the campaign, joined general Thungen in the camp -12th Aug. 
of Stolhoffen, croſſed-the Rhine, and advanced towards Haguenau, 
where Villars had poſted himſelf within ſtrong entrenchments. 
The prince made a bold and unexpected attack upon them, and 
obliged the enemy to retire with conſiderable loſs. Being after- 28th. 
wards reinforced by a body of Pruſſian troops, he ſtill preſſed upon 
Villars, who declined a general engagement, and gradually retired 
towards Straſburg. Druſenheim and Haguenau were inveſted by | 
the Imperial army: the former ſurrendered, and the garriſon of the 24th Sept. 
latter having propoſed terms of capitulation which were refuſed, 


— 


ſervices, The States, fearing the conſe- 1 Kane, p. 63. Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vi. 
quences of his reſentment, ſent the penſioner p- 61. 


of Amfterdam to make their peace with him ** Id, 

and ſoon after recalled general Schlangen- 1 Villars, tom. ii. p. 243. Barre, tom. x. 
bourg, who had adviſed the traverſing of his p. 471. Quincy, tom. iv. p. 536, 7. 

plan. Lediard, vol. i. p. 337. Appendix, No V. 8 f 
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ae” wal retired during the night towards Saverne, by an avenue wheee the 
3 town was open 


1705. 


April. 


11th May. 


July. 


The campaign in Italy was extremely unproſperous to the confe- 
derates. The caſtle of Villa Franca, and the forts of Sant Oſpitio 
and Montalban, were taken by the duke de la Feuillade; and the 
inhabitants of the town of Nice ſubmitted to the French govern- 
ment, though the caftle was ſtil} retained by an Italian garriſon 
for the duke of Savoy. Verue ſurrendered to the duke of. Ven- 
doſme, after having endured a ſiege of ſix months, which was 
andes by the ableſt French engineers. The ſlowneſs and 
deficiency of the reinforcements promiſed to prince Eugene, who 
was again entruſted with the command. of the German army in 
Italy, had almoſt provoked him to reſign, and prevented him from 


relieving Mirandola, which was forced to capitulate, after having 


been long blockaded and cloſely beſieged for feveral weeks. Diſ- 
appointed in the execution of that plan, with which he intended to 
begin the campaign, the next important object was to form a junc- 
tion with the duke of Savoy, who was in danger of being ſur- 
rounded by the enemy; or, if that could not be effected, to make a 
ſeaſonable diverſion in his favour. For this purpoſe the prince en- 


tered Breſcia, croſſed the lake of Garda, and advanced as far as 


Salo; and after ſeveral difficult marches, and ſome ſlight engage- 


ments with advanced parties of the enemy, he turned to Soncino, 
of which he made himſelf maſter, as he did ſoon after of Uſtiano, 
Caneto, and Nlatcaria . In proſecution of theſe advantages he 


was but little interrupted, as the chief occupation of the duke of 
Vendoſme was guarding the paſſes of the river Adda, to pre- 
vent the prince from reinforcing the duke of Savoy in Piedmont. 


fHiſtory of Europe, vol. x. p. 298. 352. Military Hiſtory of Eugene, p- 65. 
Quincy, tom. iv. p. 555. 7 Id. p. 68. Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vi. 
'5 Hiſtory of Europe, vol. x. p. 174. - St. P. 42+ 1 age | 
Simon, tom. vii. p. 63. 
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duke's brother, was ſtationed at the bridge over that river near the CASAS 


town of Caflano, while the duke himſelf marched on the other fide 
of the Adda, intently watching prince Eugene's motions, 
prince, finding it impoſſible to croſs the river in face of the enemy, 
had recourſe to a ftratagem, which had nearly accompliſhed the 
ſucceſs he deſired. By dividing his forces, and concealing his mo- 
tions from the duke of Vendoſme, which the nature of the country 
rendered it eaſy for him to do, he found an opportunity of making 


a ſudden attack upon the grand prior's army. Although at firſt the 


French made a warm reſiſtance, yet being taken by ſurpriſe and in 
great confuſion, they ſoon gave way and fled acroſs the bridge, and 
the Germans began to ſhout in confidence of their having obtained 
a complete victory. But the duke of Vendoſme, having ſuſpected 
the prince's deſign from his changing his route, marched with great 
expedition, at the head of his cavalry, to ſuccour his brother, and 
meeting the flying army, he quickly rallied it, and renewed the 
battle with ſuch ardour, that he compelled the Germans in their 
turn to give way, and to repaſs the bridge 
After this engagement prince Eugene retreated to Treviglio, and 
remained maſter of the country between the Adda and the Oglio ; 
but durſt not make a ſecond attempt to paſs the former, the enemy 
having erected fortifications upon its banks wherever it was ford- 
able 
The duke of Savoy had evacuated Chivas ſoon after the duke de 
la Feuillade ſat down before it; and deſpairing of any immediate 


'5 Military Hiſtory of Eugene, p. 70. 
Feuquiers, vol. ii. p. 155. The duke of Ven- 
doſme, with the French army, repaſſed the 
river; and the Imperialiſts kept the field of 
battle, or the ground from which the allies had 
firſt driven the grand prior. Tindal, vol. vi. 
p- 230. 

The French prevented prince Eugene's de- 
| tign of joining the duke of Savoy; and the 
prince imputed their failure in undertaking the 
eg of Turing the only place the duke now 


Ki Oz 


retained, to the loſs of the French at Caſſano. 
Salmon, vol. xxv. p. 262. Lond. 1734. 

Both armies loſt a prodigious number of 
men, though it has been diſputed which of 
them ſuffered moſt. + Compare Barre, tom. x, 
p- 460. Quincy, tom. iv. p. 613. The 
Paris Gazetteer, and Monthly Mercury of 
Auguſt, and the Hiſtory of Europe, vol. x. 

316. 
Monthly Mercury, September. 


aſſiſtance 


1705. 


The 


17th Aug. 


29th July. 


* 
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c Soak aſſiſtance from prince Eugene, fled to Turin, and put the forti fica- 
ad tions there in a condition for the approach of a ſiege, which was 
; - Deceathen evidently intended by the enemy. Montmelian ſurrendered to the 


Sth May. 


. 320. 


duke of Berwick. The citadel of Nice was en but held out 
till the beginning of 1706. 

In Portugal and Spain, the arms of the allies were uniformly and 
cllaftricuſly ſucceſsful during the ſummer 1705. The great propor- 
tion of French and Spaniſh troops which were occupied in the ſiege 
of Gibraltar enabled the Portugueſe and allies, commanded alter- 
nately by the earl of Galway, and monſieur Fagel, to carry on an 
offenſive war, by invading Spain on the frontiers of Beira and 
Alentejo. Valenza d' Alcantara, after the garriſon had withſtood 
ſeveral aſſaults, was taken ſword in hand; and the city of Albu- 
querque, alarmed by its fate, ſurrendered on terms of capitulation. 
The marquis de Minas, who was at the head of the Portugueſe 
army in Beira, marched againſt ener tes, which was delivered up 
to him by the treachery of the governor **®. The garriſon of Sarca, 
hearing of his progreſs, evacuated the inch which was made a 
prey to the rapacity of the Portugueſe ſoldiers, and afterwards con- 


ſigned to the flames. Upon the approach of a ſuperior army of 


French and Spaniards, the marquis was obliged to retire to Penama- 
cos, after he had levied large contributions. from the Spaniards **. 
Repeated attempts were made by the allies to get poſſeſſion of Ba- 
dajox, and fruſtrated by the expedition and good conduct of the 


* 


marquis de Theſle * | | 
The ſucceſs of FE allied armies in Valencia and Catalonia was 


ſtill more diſtinguiſhed and permanent, A variety of . circumſtances 


now concurred to impair the attachment of the Spaniards to king 
Philip; and rendered many perſons of great influence in that king- 


20 Monthly Mercury, Auguſt. 3 vol. x. p- 191. 
* Quincy, tom. iv. p. 627. Monthly Mercury, June, Odober. An- 


* Id. p. 635. Monthly Mercury, May. nals of Anne, 1705, P. 164. 170. 
oe | Mombly Mercury, * Hiſtory of | 


dom 


dom favourable to the pretenſions of Charles. 


French counſels, the overbearing demeanour of their officers and 
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nobility, and the contempt which the ſovereign himſelf indiſcreetly 
diſcovered for the maxims and habits of his new ſubjects, were 
highly diſguſting to the Spaniſh grandees who had hitherto be- 
Their diſcontent had been expreſſed by remon- 
ſtrances to the miniſters of Philip, againſt certain innovations which 
they conſidered as diſparaging to their order, as well as to the ho- 
nour of their native kingdom; and the negle& with which their 
remonſtrances were treated 'inflamed and animated their diſaffec- 
tion. Several perſons were apprehended upon the ſuſpicion of a 
conſpiracy; and ſome were convicted and puniſhed upon the evi- 
dence of their having taken meaſures to ſupport the Auſtrian in- 


friended his cauſe. 


tereſt **. 


In conſequence of authentic intelligence relative to theſe 


facts, it was determined by the confederate commanders at Liſbon, 


that the combined fleet, with as many of the troops as could be 


ſpared from the grand army, ſhould make a deſcent in Catalonia, 


where king Charles had the greateſt number of friends 

In proſecution of this deſign, it. ſailed from Liſbon on the 22d 
June, received a conſiderable addition of troops from the garriſon 
of Gibraltar, and arrived at Altea bay, where Charles met with the 
moſt flattering omens of his future ſucceſs, 


Several thouſands of 
the people from the adjacent country flocked to his ſtandard, and 


anticipated his orders by ſeizing the town of Denia in his name. 
From this place the fleet directed its courſe to the coaſt of Cata- 


lonia: when it came in fight of Barcelona, 
the ſhore, expreſſing the moſt joyful congratulations upon the ap- 
proach of their ſovereign ; and as a pledge of their future ſervices, 


25 Berwick, 


vol. 1. 


p-. 258. 


St. Simon, 


tom. iii. p. 206. 3 "Anne, 1705, p. 155. 


26 Salmon, vol. xxv. 


p- 263. 


The force 


attending king Charles conſiſted of eight 


thouſand foot and eight hundred horſe ; the 


fleet of twenty-nine fait of the line, beſides 
frigates, &c. Sir Claudſley Shovel commanded 
the fleet, and lord Peterborough the Engliſh 


multitudes crowded ta 


troops. Lives of the Admirals, vol. iii. p. 86. 


Cunninghaw, vol. i. p. 432. 


aſſiſted | 
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CHAP: affiſted the troops to diſembark . Notwithſtanding theſe promiſing | 
NE appearances, there were juſt grounds for deliberating on the expe- 


1705. 


diency of undertaking the ſiege of Barcelona. The garriſon, con- 
ſiſting of a body of veteran troops little inferior to the number of 
aſſailants, was amply furniſhed with every neceſſary for a long and 
vigorous defence, while the army of Charles was ſcantily provided 
in ſtores. The men who joined him from the country were raw 
and undiſciplined, ' and their fidelity and perſeverance extremely 
precarious and doubtful **, The obſtinacy of Charles, whoſe mind 
ſeems to have been more occupied by the conſequences of ſucceſs, 
than the difficulties which obſtructed the attainment of it, overruled 
the objections of the Engliſh and Dutch officers, and the reſolution 
was taken for inveſting the town **, The combined army, for the 
reaſons already aſſigned, was not in a ſituation to continue the ſiege 


for any conſiderable time; and the only method to ſhorten their 


operations, was a ſucceſsful aſſauit upon the fort of Montjuic, 
which ſtood on the ſide of the hill above the town. This hazard- 
ous enterpriſe was ſuggeſted to the principal commanders by the 
prince of Heſſe, who at the ſame time undertook to conduct it, 
and to be anſwerable for its ſucceſs *. The hopes of the prince 
were encouraged by the deſerters, who informed him, that the de- 
fence of the fort was truſted to a weak guard, becauſe it was taken 
for granted, that its natural ſtrength would deter the beſiegers from 


?7 Monthly Mercury, Auguſt. 8 
* Carlton” s Memorials, p. 86. Lond.1728. 
Quiney, tom. iv. p. 648. Account of the Con- 


duct of the Earl of Peterborough, p. 18. 
Lond. 1707. 


ow 8 vol. i. p. 432. Tindal, 


vol. vi. p. 241. The earl of Peterborough; 
together with the reſt of the confederate gene- 
rals, diſapproved of the ſiege; but afterwards, 
in complaiſance to king Charles, yielded to it. 
Compare Friend's Account of the Conduct of 
the Earl of Peterborough, p. 18. Impartial 


Inquiry, p. 30. Letter from on board the 


* 


Britannia, 14th Auguſt. | 
3» Lives of the Admirals, vol. iii. p. 88 

Cunningham, vol. i. p. 432. Carlton, p. go. 
The author of the Account of the Conduct of 
the Earl of Peterborough aſcribes the propo- 
ſal of making an attack upon Monjuic en- 
tirely to the earl; but, as he is evidently par- 
tial to his hero, and acknowledges that the 
earl incited the prince to aſſiſt in that action, 
I have followed the opinion of the generality 
of the ' hiſtorians, Compare Conduct of the - 
Earl of Peterborough, p- 38, &c. with the 

authors above cited. + 
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making any attempt upon it. 


himfelf of this intelligence, it was neceſſary to conceal his deſign wo 


of ſtorming the fort, till the very moment ef carrying it into exe 
cution. The troops ſelected for this ſervice were led out on the 
night of the '13th September, on the ſide of Barcelona the moſt 


1703» 


diſtant from the fort, and thence taking a compaſs, they aſeended | 


the back of the hill on which it ſtood ; and by an unexpected and 
impetuous attack upon the outworks, eaſily became maſters of them. 
Much however remained to be done, and the capture. of the fort 
muſt have been difficult and uncertain, if a ſingular concurrence of 
fortunate circumſtances had not, at this critical moment, attended the 
arms of the allies. The commander of the fort was juſt preparing 


to ſally out upon the ſmall body of the combined troops which had 


firſt arrived, and which, being fatigued with climbing the hill and 


forcing the outworks, was incapable of making a ftand, when hear- 
ing the name of the prince of Heſſe reſounded with loud and em- 
phatical exclamation by ſome of the aſſailants, he concluded that 
that brave officer was coming up with additional force to ſupport 
the earl of Peterborough, and that it would be ſafer to remain upon 
the defenſive within his works. The ſtorming of the fort muſt 
have been attended with great . and the iſſue of it uncer- 
tain, if one of the bombs thrown from the outworks had not 
fallen into the powder magazine, and occaſioned an exploſion, 
which deſtroyed the commander and ſome of the principal officers, 
and filled the garriſon with ſuch conſternation and horror, that they 
made a ſignal for ſurrendering, and delivered up the caſtle. After 
the town had been bombarded. for a few days, don Franciſco Va- 
leſco, the governor, was conſtrained by the importunity of the in- 
habitants, who were favourable to king Charles, to admit his ware 


2 Tindal, vol. vi. p. 251, 2. The excla- cident which, if it had been diſcovered by the 
mation alluded to was occaſioned by the death garriſon, might have re- animated its courage 
of the prince of Heſſe, who fell, leading on and proved fatal to the 3 

his men to the attack of the outworks, an ac- 


14 N = upon 


That the prince lain fully avail CH AP. | 
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C B P. upon terms of capitulation®. The Catalonians now devoted this 


[ L—— ſelves to his ſervice, with every appearance of ſincerity, and, with 
IM the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh and Dutch forces, ſoon. overran the 
principal towns, which were garriſoned with French troops. The 
whole province of Catalonia declared for the houſe of Auſtria. 

= Tarragona, Tortoſa, Lerida, Gironne, Fort Roſes, and St. Matheo 
1 in Arragon, being weakly garriſoned, either voluntarily yielded, or 
made ſlight reſiſtance to the victorious eonfederates. The enemy 
ö made an attempt to retake St. Matheo, and to cut off the commu- 
| nication between Catalonia and Valencia; but the earl of Peter- 
borough, with aſtoniſhing expedition, marched to its relief, and 
afterwards extended the dominion of Charles over the whole king- 
dom of Valencia. The boldneſs and enterpriſing ſpirit, or per- 
haps the temerity of this commander, the ingenuity with which he 
" 25 extricated himſelf from the moſt preſſing embarraſſments, his per- 
* ſeverance and fortitude in ſurmounting the moſt threatening dan- 
gers, the rapidity and extent of his conqueſts, exhibit a ſeries of 

events the moſt intereſting and wonderful that occur in the annals 

of modern war : 
When we ks the ſucceſs of the kd campaign in a de- 
tached view, 1t is juſtly entitled to a very high degree of eftimation. 


— 


22 Tindal, vol. vi. p. 2 51, 2. Quincy, tom. iv. 3+ Salmon, vol. xxv. p. 276. King Charles 


p- 649. Carleton, p. 108. Sir Claudſley Shovel 
had a great ſhare in the ſucceſs of the expedition 
againſt Barcelona, not only hy bombarding the 
town from the ſea, but by ſupplying the earl 
of Peterborough with money for ſubſiſting the 
army out of the contingent and ſhort allow- 


' ance money of the fleet, and with guns and 


ſhot, without which the ſiege could not have 
been carried on by land. The common ſailors 
exerted themſelves with wonderful alacrity ; 
dragged the cannon and heavy mortars up the 
precipices, where horſes could not have gone. 
Carleton, p. 110. 

Id. p. 12g. Berwick, vol. i. p. 265. 


Quincy, tom. iv. p. 651. 


was near being aſſaſſinated after he became 
maſter of the city; ; and above a hundred, who 
had entered into a conſpiracy * him, 
were put to death. 

35 Account of the Conduct of the Earl of 
Peterborough, p. 205. The earl of Peter- 
borough was the moſt remarkable man in his 
age for expedition, even where nothing of im- 
portance depended upon it. He is ſaid to 
have ſeen more kings and more poſtilions than 
any man in Europe. Walpole's Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors, vol. ii. p. 126. See 
a conciſe and intereſting detail of the earl 
of Peterborough's exploits, Carleton's Me- 
moirs, p. 124, &c. : 

| Its 
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Its conſequence, however, appears queſtionable, and is certainly 


leſſened, when we conſider, that as it was purchaſed by detaining > 


the force deſtined for the relief of Italy, ſo it became the principal 
cauſe of the misfortunes of the allies there. It was the intention of 
the Engliſh miniſtry, that the army and fleet, under the command 
of the earl of Peterborough, ſhould have been employed to.make a 
diverſion in favour, of the duke of Savoy, by the attack of Naples 


and Sicily. The earl was prevailed upon, not without great reluc-- 


tance, by the importunate ſolicitations of Charles, to abandon the 
original plan of his deſtination, and to co-operate in the reduction 


.of Catalonia and Valencia“ He could not foreſee, nor could his 


moſt ſanguine friends have imagined, that a ſervice ſo replete with 
difficulties and hazards, was to be finally productive of ſucceſs and 
glory which have immortalized his name. | 

The conteſt for the crown of Poland continued during this cam- 
paign ; and the force and activity of the revolted Hungarians till 


occaſioned great fear and anxiety at the court of Vienna; and both 


theſe events diminiſhed the ſteadineſs and force of its exertions, in 
concurrence with the allies. 


The operations at ſea have been, in a great meaſure, anticipated in 
the preceding pages. The ſuperiority of the confederate fleet in the 


channel deterred that of the French from coming out of Breſt; 
and the Toulon ſquadron, in conſequence of the damage it had ſuſ- 
tained in the engagement with ſir George Rooke, remained in har- 
bour all this ſummer ”. Twelve ſhips belonging to the Baltic trade, 
with their convoy conſiſting of three ſhips of war, were taken by 
the Dunkirk ſquadron, under the command of. the chevalier de 
St. Paul“; but many of the French privateers being taken by 


cruiſers, the trade of England and Holland ſuffered leſs than it had 


36 Cunningham, vol. i. p. 431. 257 38 Quincy, tom. iv. p. 662. Lives of the 
#7 'Tindal, vol. vi. p. 269. | Admirals, vol. iii. p. 91. 
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C = P. donein any campaign ſince the commencement of the war ». Aſter 
be ſurrender of Barcelona, fir Claudſley Shovel, having left a few 


ſhips with ſir John Leake in the Mediterranean, returned to England 


- with the reſt of his fleet“ 


At the concluſion of G campaign, the duke of Marlborough 
went to Vienna, in conſequence of preſſing letters from the new 
emperor, in order to ſettle a plan for the next campaign *. The 
duke was well pleaſed with an opportunity of repreſenting to him 
the diſappointments and injuries which the grand alliance had ſuf- 
tained from the remiſſneſs of his miniſters and generals; and to per- | 
ſuade him to enter into terms of reconciliation with his ſubjects in 
Hungary, whoſe revolt diſtracted the exertions, and waſted the 
blood of the beſt troops of Germany. But, though the duke ac- 
quired the entire confidence of Joſeph, he had not the good fortune 
to ſucceed in the objects, to which his addreſs and maſterly talents 
for negotiation were now directed. The ſame liſtleſſneſs, delay, 
and treachery, marked the conduct of the Imperial cabinet during 
the ſubſequent years of the war; and, inſtead of endeavouring to 
reclaim his rebellious ſubje&s by the adoption of lenient and mo- 


derate meaſures, the new emperor trod in the footſteps of his pre- 


deceſſor; and, by perfevering in haughtineſs and 9 rendered 
diſaffection more ftubborn and furious. 


39 Burnet, vol. v. p. 841. 

Lives of the Admirals, vol. iii. p. 89. 

++ Military Hiſtory of Marlborough, p. 82. 
The emperor Leopold dicd at Vienna on the 
5th May. Although he never had been in a 
camp, he was paſſionately fond of war; and, 
by the interpoſition of able generals, his reign 
was diſtinguiſhed by a greater ſhare of military 
glory than that of any of his predeceſſors ſince 
the period of Charles V. 

His perſon was ugly, his manners rude, his 

temper monkiſh and ſolitary, but he penc- 


trated inſtinctively into the talents and cha- 
racers of men; and always made choice of 
miniſters and generals, the fitteſt for the em- 
ployments he aſſigned them. All the intereſt- 
ing events, which occurred in Germany and the 
ſurrounding ſtates, he improved with wonder- 
ful ſagacity to the aggrandizement of his own 
family : from the inceſſant proſecution of this 


object, he never was reſtrained by any obliga- 


tions of honour and conſcience. St. Simon, 
tom. vi. p. 175. tom. vii. p. 67. 


The 


* 
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The duke of Marlborough was more faccefful in the viſits which CHAP. 
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he made to the courts of Pruſſia and Hanover, in his return from 2 . 
Vienna. He fixed the wavering diſpoſition of the king of Pruſſia, 
and perſuaded him to renew his treaty with the allies for the Pruſ- 
ſian forces. He removed the fears of the elector of Hanover, 
with reſpect to his ſucceſſion to the crown of England, the proſpect 


of which ſecured his fidelity, and invigorated his exertions in the 


fubſequent campaign. 


42 The king of Pruſſia had grown cold to 
the alliance after the death of the queen his 
wife, 8th February 1705, who was the 
daughter of the elector of Hanover by the 
princeſs Sophia. The connection between 


theſe families was again renewed; and the 


king of Pruſſia's attachment to the alliance 


confirmed by the marriage of his ſon, the 


prince royal, to the princeſs of Hanover. 


1705. 
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iüimpreſſions of the Tories, as unfriendly to the proteſtant ſucceſſion; 
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CHAP. VI. 


Keen Competition between Whigs and Tories at We General Elefion.—Promotions 
in favour of the Whigs.— Meeting of. the ſecond Parliament.—The Queen's 
Speech. Choice of a Speaker. — Addreſſes. Motion for inviting the Princeſs | 
Sophia to England—Rejefted.—Views of the Tories in ſupporting this Motion. 
— The Queen diſtreſſed by it. —Throws herſelf entirely into the Confidence of 
the Whigs.—-Some of the latter, diſpleaſed with their Miniſterial Friends, 
vote with the Tories. Court of Hanover takes Umbrage at the Whigs, —Re- 
gency Bill in the Houſe of Lords —Objefions to it—Carried.—A for natu- 
ralizing the Princeſs Sophia. Motion for inquiring into the Miſcarriages of 
the laſt Campaign—Oppoſed by the. Miniſtry. Additional Supply voted on 
account of the Succeſs of King Charles.—The Queſtion concerning the Danger 
of the Church. — Debates.— Vote of the Lords again/t thoſe who inſinuated 
that the Church was in danger — Approved of by the Commons. The Duke 
of Marlborough thanked.—Lancaſhire Petition.—A Bill for more effeually 
preventing the Growth of Popery— Rejected. —Complaint and Petition of the 
Inhabitants of Carolina.—Reſolutions of the Lords upon it.— Sir Rowland 
Gwyn's Letter. —Bill for correcting the Proceedings of the Courts of Law.— 
Supplies Acts, relative to Scotland, repealed. Parliament prorogued.— 
Proceedings of the Convocation.—The Whigs and Tories Rivals at the Court 
of Hanover. —The Earl of Halifax ſent there.—Lays the Foundation of the 

Barrier Treaty.—-Court of Hanover reconciled to the Whigs, 


- 


c HAP. FT HE contending factions, during the dependence of the elec- 
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tions, called the public attention to thoſe topics which ſeem- 
ed beſt calculated for rendering the prejudices of the voters ſubſer- 
vient to their own intereſted views. The Tories endeavoured to 
excite a general alarm for the ſafety of the church, as if it had been 
endangered by the ill deſigns and growing favour of their antago- 
niſts; and the Whigs were induſtrious in diſſeminating- unfavourable 


tO 
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to the war ſo glorious for the nation ; and to the freedom and inde- C K. A P. 


pendenice,0r electors, a point which wounded the conſtitution in a og 
1705. 


vital part. 

The former were aſſiſted by the country clergy, who were gene- 
rally fired with that zeal which had broken out in the lower houſe 
of convocation ; and the latter, by the proteſtant diſſenters of every 
. deſcription, who united their exertions to prevent the ſuperiority 
of a party, which had nearly accompliſhed the extinction of their 
influence by the bill againſt occaſional conformity. The Whigs 
were- indebted to a prevailing opinion among the electors, that 
the good wiſhes of the court were for them, rather. than to any 
active or decided interpoſition of the miniſters in ſupport of their 
friends“. 

| At-the cloſe of the defions, it . that a majority of the 
new elected repreſentatives was in the intereſt of the Whigs; and 
the hopes of that party were ſtill farther encouraged by the promo- 
tions which took place during the interval of parliament. The 
privy ſeal was taken from the duke of Buckingham, and given to 
the duke of Newcaſtle : ſir Nathan Wright, who had long enjoyed 
the office of lord keeper, was diſmiſſed, and the great ſeal put under 
the cuſtody of William Cowper, diſtinguiſhed by his profeſſional 
ability and his zeal for the Whigs. 

The ſecond parliament of queen Anne met on the 25th October 
1705. The ſtrength of parties in the houſe of commons was ſoon 
tried in the election of the ſpeaker. Mr. Smith, a ſteady adherent 
to the Whigs, was recommended by the marquis of Granby, and 
Mr. Walpole ; Mr. Bromley, who had been an able advocate for 
the bill againſt occaſional conformity, was propoſed by the earl of 
Dyſart, and ſupported by the moſt celebrated ſpeakers on the ſide 
of the Tories. A debate, of greater length than uſual on this ſub- 


Annals Anne, 1705. > Tindal, vol. vi. p. 273. 3 14, p- 275+ 277. 
? Gs, | | ject, 
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C = P. ject, took place, and after the diviſion of the kouſe, Mr. Smith 
— was preferred by a majority of forty- three votes. 

* Her majeſty expreſſed her great ſatisfaction upon ſock. a full at- 
tendance of the members at the opening of parliament, as it afforded 
her ground to conclude, that they were all convinced of the neceſ- 
ſity of continuing the war; and of the great importance of making 

[i _ timely preparations for it. Nothing, ſhe ſaid, could be more evi- 

=_ dent than that the balance of power would be deſtroyed, if the 

8 French king continued maſter of the'Spaniſh monarchy, a proſpe& 
in which no good Engliſhman could acquieſce ; eſpecially, as, by the 
bleſſing of God on the allied arms, a foundation was now laid for 
reſtoring Spain to the houſe of Auſtria, She praiſed the firmneſs of 

the duke of Savoy, and the ſervices of the king of Pruſſia, and re- 
commended both theſe princes to the generoſity of parliament. Se 
informed them, that the ſtates in Scotland had paſſed an act for 
treating of an union; and that ſhe Intended ſoon to appoint com- 
miſſioners for entering on that buſineſs. She expreſſed deep concern 
to find, that ſome of her ſubjects were ſtil diſpoſed to foment 
animoſities, by repreſenting the church to be in danger; declared 
that ſhe confidered all ſuch as enemies to herſelf and the kingdom ; 
and promiſed to ſupport the eſtabliſhed PR of religion, and to 


maintain the toleration. 

x and 6th Both houſes teſtified their high ee IP of her en 8 ken- 
timents, in the common forms of addreſs. | 

| The Whigs were not aſhamed to retaliate upon their antagoniſts, 

| buy the partiality of their deciſions, relative to caſes of controverted 
2 a elections; and increaſed their may ority in the lower houſe from | 
{ 0 ſeventy to a hundred 

| The lords and commons preſented ſeparate addreſſes upon the 
ſubject of the union, acknowledging her majeſty's care of the pro- 


* Burnet, vol. v. p. 851. | 
| teſtant 
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teſtant ſueceſſion; and requeſting that all the papers, a to C = P. 
throw light on the proceedings of the laſt ſeſſion of the Scottiſh — 
parliament, might be ſubmitted to their inſpection. IT 13 > Hor. 
Aſter the reading of thele papers in the houſe of peers, lord Ha- yl. 
verſham, who was now ſtriving for the fame of patriotiſm and of 
eloquence, entered into a long and vehement declamation upon the | 

ſtate of the nation. He complained of the inactivity of the laſt 
campaign; and arraigned the treachery of the Germans, and the 
timidity of the Dutch, which had ſtopt the career of Engliſh glory. 

He lamented the decline of trade and manufactures, occaſioned by 

the culpable inattention of miniſters to naval affairs. He laid the 
principal ſtreſs of his ſpeech upon the advantages which would re- 

dound to the church and the kingdom, from the reſidence of the 
preſumptive heir to the .crown in England ; and concluded with 

moving for an addreſs to her majeſty for that purpoſe. The motion 4 
was ſupported by the leaders of the "TI and oppaſed by the | 
Whig lords in adminiſtration. | 

The moſt ſubſtantial arguments, bevnnks Onward by the advocates 
for the addreſs, were, the importance of the proteſtant ſucceſſion to 


the conſtitution ; the obligations incumbent on the members of the 
legiſlature to promote it ; the danger to which it would be expoſed : 
upon the vacancy of the throne, while the deſtined ſucceſſor was at 
ſo great a diſtance, and his rival ſo near the ſcene of conteſt; and 
the hoſtile diſpoſition of Scotland, avowed and rendered formi- 
dable by the act of fecurity. Bp 
The Whigs founded their oppoſition to the — chieky; upon 
its delicate nature, which excluded the interference of the legiſlature, 
unleſs it had been invited by the voluntary deſire of the parties 
concerned. As it had not originated with the queen, which it 
ought in propriety to have done, ſo the next ſucceſſor had expreſſed 
entire ſatisfaction with her majeſty's aſſurances to maintain the pro- 
teſtant ſettlement. The affections of the people of England alone 


afforded ample ſecurity for its final ns. The principal 
| . danger, 
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C = "7 P. danger, impending from the act of ſecurity paſſed in the Scottiſh 
— parliament, would be prevented 10 the union of Which fey had 


now a near proſpe ct. | 
Although the Tories-were oſtenſibly defeated: * lofing the ny; 
tion, yet they were not diſappointed of the ends which they had in 
view by moving it. Finding that their early hopes of engroſſing 
the favour of the court were blaſted by a ſecret influence, and that 
even thoſe projects, which were congenial with the ftrongeſt pre- 
judices of the queen, as well as the fitteſt for eſtabliſhing their own 
pre-eminence, had been turned to their diſcredit, they now ſyrren- 
dered themſelves to the impulſe of a vindictive ſpirit ; and were 
but little ſcrupulous about the means of gratifying it, provided they 
could ſucceed in giving diſtreſs to the ſovereign, and involving their 
- antagoniſts in perplexity and reproach. A ſcheme, better adapted 
to theſe Ends than the motion above mentioned, could not have been 
deviſed. The queen could not endure the thoughts 'of any of the 
electoral family coming to England, even for a tranſient viſit ; but 
the proſpect of a rival court, and the reſidence of her ſucceſſor, 
filled her with dread and horror. That diſapprobation with which 
ſhe had for ſome time paſt beheld the political conduct of the To- 
ries was now inflamed into the keeneſt indignation ; her early pre- 
| poſſeſſions for them were entirely aboliſhed ; ſhe unboſomed herſelf 
to her confidential friends, and exprefſed her readineſs to combine 
with any party, and to pay any price for being delivered from a 
condition the moſt humiliating and diftreſsful into which royalty 
| could ſink . As the propoſal was in the higheſt degree offenſive to 
the queen, ſo it was urged by ſome of the principal ſpeakers in the 
moſt . aggravating terms of rudeneſs and indignity. Her majeſty 
felt an irreſiſtible inclination to hear a debate, in the iſſue of which 
ſhe was ſo deeply intereſted, and expected, perhaps, that her preſence 
would non licentiouſneſs of ſpeech, ang prevent any expreſſions 


1 Tindal, vol. vi. p. 287, 288. 6 Conduct of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, p. 152. | 
: | of 
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of perſonal contempt, which might afterwards hurt her ſenſibility CHAP. 


and honour. But ſhe paid dear for her curioſity ; 
_ preſence, inſtead of exciting impreſſions of awe and reverence, only 
contributed to ſharpen the acrimony of a faction, which had for- 


merly erected the fondeſt expectations on her favour to them. The 


duke of Buckingham urged it as an argument for inviting the prin- 
ceſs Sophia, who was now in the ſeventy-ſixth year of her age, 
that the queen might live till ſhe did not know what ſhe did, and 


be like a child in the hands of others“. | 


Although the leaders of the Whigs availed chocgfulves of this fa- 
vourable opportunity for rivetting the ſovereign in their intereſt *, 
they did it not without immediate loſs of reputation, and the hazard 
of forfeiting for ever the confidence of the ſucceſſor. Their friends 
in the country, ignorant, or not approving of the prudential motives 
which now influenced their conduct, were aſtoniſhed and angry 
when they heard of the rejection of a meaſure that ſeemed to ſuper- 
ſede every other ſecurity for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, the primary 
object, to which all the zeal and exertion of the Whigs had been 
hitherto directed'. Under theſe impreſſions, ſome of the ſtaunch 
Whigs, in the upper houſe, voted with the Tories, in oppoſition to 
the miniſtry ; while others of their party ſupported them but coldly, 
from a ſenſe of the awkward ſituation into which they were now 
brought by the intruſion of their antagoniſts into the ground which 
they themſelves had hitherto occupied. But the greateſt embarraſſ- 
ment, which the Whigs had to encounter at 'this time, aroſe from 


Conduct of the Ducheſs of Marlborou gh, 


« and will countenance them, and am tho- 
p. 159. 


* roughly convinced of the malice and inſo- 


Her majeſty, upon this occaſion, expreſſed « lence of them that you have always been 


| her ſentiments in the following words, in a „ ſpeaking againſt.” Conduct of the Ducheſs. 
letter to the ducheſs of Marlborough: «© I of Marlborough, p. 1 59- 


believe, dear Mrs. Freeman and I ſhall not ® Oldmixon, vol. iii. p. 368. Lond. 1735- 
© diſagree as we have formerly done; for Iam * The archbiſhop of Canterbury and gene- 


« ſenſible of the ſervices thoſe people have ral Stanhope were of this Ion, 


2 the 


done me that you have a good opinion of, 


and the royal 
1705. 
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C Cy P. the unfavourable light in which they muſt. appear to the court of 
Hanover. Being taken by ſurpriſe, they had no. opportunity of 
* preparing the electoral family for their apparent and temporary de- 
reliction of its intereſt; and of preventing the ſhock which the firſt 

aſpect of their conduct was likely to produce. An invitation to the 

court of England, as it flattered the vanity of the princeſs Sophia, 

whoſe addreſs and vivacity rendered her eminently qualified for 

ſhining in the higher circles of life, and conciliating popular favour, 

ſo it appeared the moſt effectual expedient for guarding the act of 
ſettlement, and enſuring the future aggrandizement of her family 

15th April. After hearing of the fate of the motion, ſhe wrote a letter to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, one of the few Whigs who ſupported it, 
expreſſing more than ſuſpicions of the integrity of ſome who had 

been numbered among the friends of her family ; and declaring her 
readineſs to comply with the deſire of the parliament, if they thought 

it for the good of the kingdom to invite her to reſide in England; 

and that ſhe wiſhed her ſentiments to be communicated, in order to 

prevent any idea of her being indifferent to the honour that had been 
intended for her- | 

The miniſters loſt no time in adopting the moſt effectual meaſures 

for removing the uneaſineſs of their friends, and demonſtrating 

their ſtedfaſt adherence to thoſe political principles which they had 
formerly maintained. As ſoon as the queſtion for inviting the prin- 

ceſs Sophia to England was diſpoſed of, it was moved and reſolved, 

that the houſe ſhould conſider what might be fitting for the pre- 

4 ſervation of her majeſty's perſon and government, and the pro- 

e teſtant ſucceſſion.” In purſuance of this reſolution, a bill was 
brought in for appointing a regency, or commiſſion of lords juſ- 

tices, who, upon the event of the queen's. death, ſhould be em- 
powered to afſume the adminiſtration of government, in name of 
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che abſent ſucceſſor ; and that the parliament, if prorogued, ſhould CHAP. 


VI. 
immediately meet, and if n m the laſt one ſhould re vive 


and continue fitting for ſix mon | FEM 
The Tories expoſed themſelves W the cenſure of a double incon- 

benen by oppoſing this bill, both on the ground of its being in- 

adequate to the ſecurity of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and, at the ſame 

time, of its relaxing thoſe reſtraints upon prerogative of which 

they now profeſſed to be exceedingly Jealous, In the laſt objection, 

they were joined by ſome of the Whigs, who, more confiſtently, 

diſapproved of the proviſion for continuing the parliament, becauſe 

it deſtroyed the incapacitating clauſe in the act of ſettlement, which 

they deemed an important improvement of the conſtitution **. This 

combined oppoſition rendered the progreſs of the bill in the houſe 

of commons tedious and difficult; and obliged the upper houſe to 

admit ſuch amendments, as brought the diſputes between the mi- 

niſters and their Whig friends to a compromiſe, by yielding, in 

part, to the deſire of the latter. After the regency act, a bill was 

paſſed with the utmoſt expedition for naturalizing the princeſs So- 

phia and her iſſue 


A motion 


1 Journals Lords, 15th, 19th November, 
&c, It was intitled, An Act for the better 
Security of her Majeſty's Perſon and Govern- 
ment, and of the Succeſſion of the Crown of 
England in the Proteſtant Line.“ The arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the chaneellor, the lard 
high treaſurer, the preſident of the count 
privy ſeal, high admiral, and chief juſtice 'of 
the King's Bench, were empowered to act in 
the name of the ſucceſſor till his arrival in 
England, The ſucceſſor himſelf was alſo em- 
powered to nominate, by three inſtruments 
under hand and ſeal, ſo many perſons, natural- 
born ſubjects of England, to be added to thoſe 
above mentioned, to act as fully as if they had 
been particularly named by the parliament, 
Theſe three inſtruments were to be depoſited 
with the ſucceſſor's reſident, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and the lord chancellor. Annals 
Anne, 1705. Appendix, Ne XIX. 


2 


1% By the act which firſt ſettled the ſucceſ- 
ſion, it was declared, that when the crown ſhould 
paſs into the houſe of Hanover, no perſon, 
who had either place or penſion, ſhould be 
capable of fitting in the houſe of commons ; 
but the clauſe in the bill which empowered the 
exiſting parliament, or that which had been 
diſſolved, to fit for ſix months, deſtroyed this 
limitation. 

The Tories, who oppoſed the bill, moved 
for yarious limitations to be impoſed upon the 
regents, namely, preventing them to conſent to 
the repeal of the act of uniformity, — the acts 


againſt Roman Catholics, the ſettlement of 


the ſucceſſion of the crown in the houſe of 
Hanover,—the habeas corpus, &c. Journals 
Lords, 34 December. It deſerves notice, 
that the Whigs were inclined to deny the 
power of parliament to impoſe limitations upon 
the regency ; but the judges were of opinion 


that 
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CHAP. A motion was made in the houle of lords, for inquiring into the 


| — ——— miſcarriages of the laſt campaign, which had greatly diſappointed 
7. the expectations of the people; and for an addreſs to the queen, 
requeſting her to communicate the information which ſhe had re- 
ceived concerning tranſactions on the continent. 4. The arguments, 
brought forward by the miniſters to evade this inquiry, evinced 
their conſciouſneſs, that the conduct of the allies not bear that 
ſtrict ſcrutiny which the public intereſt required; and which, if it 
had been proſecuted at this time, might have proved a ſeaſonable 
check to abuſes, but too much foſtered by the 'connivance and for- 
bearance of the Whig miniſters. It was repreſented, that the 
management of all buſineſs relative to the allies belonged entirely 
to the crown; that accidents, and the treachery of thoſe whom they 
employed, might be the cauſe of their failing in the performance of 
engagements, without any criminality being imputable to them; and 
that as they were not amenable to the juriſdiction of the Engliſh 
parliament, and could not be heard in their own defence, it would 
be unjuſt to proceed to reſolutions implying any cenſure of their 
conduct. To folace the allies for being ill treated by moving this 
buſineſs, an addreſs was voted in the houſe of lords, and afterwards 
agreed to by. the commons, beſeeching the queen to uſe her utmoſt 
endeavours to preſerve a good correſpondence among the confede- 
rates, and particularly to-cultivate a ftrit-friendſhip with the United 
States. Both houſes were rendered more obſequious to the inclina- 
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27th Nov. 
28th. 


that it might lawfully be done. Tindal, vol. 6 
p- 295. Theſe limitations were all rejected, 
except the firſt, to which the We con- 


- ſented for ſake of peace, not expecting that 


any farther limitations would have been pro- 
poled. 

Many conferences paſſed between the two 
bouſes, before the commons were prevailed 
upon to conſent to the bill. The peruſal ot 
them will furniſh the reader with a compen- 
dious view of the principal arguments, relative 
to the important queſtion of reſtricting the 
cligibility of perſons in office under the erow n. 


See Journals Commons, 24th January, 4th, 
11th, 18th February. Journals Lords. 29th, 
31ſt January, 11th, 19th February, 1706. 

It was at length ſettled, that ſeveral offices, 
which were enumerated, ſhould diſqualify the 
perſons who held them for fitting in the houlc 
of commons; and every member of tic houſe, 
accepting of any other office, was to vacate 
his ſeat ; but the electors were {till to have the 


option of returning him or not, as they pleaſed. 


Id. The regency bill was paſſed without 
commitment, in honour of the Electoral fa- 
mily. | 

tions 
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ence of the — auaRion, and — to them by her ma- 
jeſty in perſon, on the day the addreſs was preſented. The com- 
mons, in teſtimony of their joy, augmented the ſupplies; and voted 
the ſum of two hundred and fifty thouſand * wy ae 
king Charles to complete his ſucceſs. 


17056. 


27th Nov. 
zoth. 


The ſuperiority, which the leading party WE HEN in every : 


queſtion that had already occurred, betrayed them into a forward 
and unneceſſary refutation of thoſe charges, which their antagoniſts 
were endeavouring to propagate to the diſcredit of their principles. 
The danger of the church, under the preſent adminiſtration, had 
been infinuated by the Tories in the courſe of the different debates 
which took place on the ſtate of the nation. No ſpecific motion 
however had been introduced upon that point, nor did it as yet 
appear to make any, impreſſion upon the people, who generally 
thought well of the preſent miniſters. But the latter were not con+ 
tent with a negative approbation of their conduct, nor did they 
chooſe to reſerve themſelves merely for defenſive hoſtility. - They 
were determined to drag their enemies into the field of controverſy, 
and to enjoy the gratification. of a triumph, by obtaining the ex- 
plicit atteſtation of the legiſlature in their favour. In conſequence 
of a motion from lord Halifax, —_—_ was ee New for EVANS - 
into the danger of the church. 

By thoſe who ſupported the e ſide of the n we a 
diſtinction was made between the diſpoſitions of the queen, and 
thoſe of her miniſters; and between her influence and theirs. The 
former was admitted to be favourable, but the latter, wiki now 
abſorbed and overruled it, was repreſented as hoſtile to the eſta- 
bliſhed religion. The proofs of this charge, as well as the im- 
pending danger of the church, were deduced from the oppoſition 
made to the bill againſt occaſional conformity; from the act of ſecu- 
ity in Scotland, which put arms into the hands of a people wedded 
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6th Dec. 
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to a religion, that had formerly ſubverted epiſcopacy in England ; 


T and from the rapid increaſe of diſſenting ſeminaries. Agreeably to 


1705, 6. 


that tone of politics which the Tories had recently adopted, they 


lamented that the eſtabliſhed religion, already in a languiſhing eon- 


dition, had received a deep wound from the oppoſition of the party 
in power to the propoſal for i inviting the Princeſs Sophia to fix her 


reſidence 1 in England. 


On the other ſide it was argued, that the diſpoſitions and cha- 
racter of the ſovereign were a powerful guarantee for the ſafety 
of the church; that after her majeſty had often and ſolemnly de- 
clared her zealous attachment to it, any inſinuations to the contrary 
were diſparaging to her honour. The bill againſt occaſional con- 
formity had been rejected, after deliberate diſcuſſion, in three ſeveral 
ſeſſions, from an increaſing. conviction of its tendency to propagate 
diſunion and jealouſies among her majeſty's ſubjects. The act of 


ſecurity in Scotland related entirely to the civil intereſt of that 


kingdom; and whatever the apprehenſions of ſome perſons might 


be from its remote effects; yet as the repeal of that act was com- 


bined with the treaty of union, the ground of ſuch apprehenſions 
would ſoon be removed. The preſbyterian ſchools did not exceed; 
in number, thoſe taught by non- jurors, which yet did not give the 
ſmalleſt uneaſineſs to the perſons who were ſo much alarmed about 
the ſafety of the proteſtant ſettlement. ' As to the fatal conſequences 
ariſing from the defeat of the motion for bringing the Hanoverian 
family into England ; it was obſerved, that the novelty of the argu- 


ment rendered it ſuſpicious, and exhibited ſuch ſtrange verſatility of 


opinion in the perſons who had recourſe to it, as utterly deſtroyed 
the belief of their being themſelves in earneſt. For when the Ha- 
noverian ſucceſſion was firſt propoſed, ſome of the high church 
zealote had objected to it, becauſe that family had been educated in 
a ſyſtem of faith and worſhip, tending to 1 them againſt the 
Engliſh eftabliſhment, 


After 
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After a diviſion of the houſe, thirty voted for the queſtion, and' CHAP. 


VI. 
ſixty- one againſt it. It was reſolved, that the church was in a ſafe A.» 
1705, 6, 


and flouriſhing condition; and that whoſoever ſhould ſuggeſt the 
contrary, was an enemy to the queen and the nation“ . This reſo- 
lution the lords tranſmitted to the commons for. their concurrence, 
which, after. a debate, the ſame in ſubſtance with what has been al- 
ready detailed, was carried by a conſiderable majority; and both 
houſes joined in an addreſs to the queen, beſeeching her, to take 


effectual meaſures for making their reſolution public; aud for pu- 


niſhing the authors of ſeditious reports. The queen expreſſed her 
ſatisfaction with theſe meaſures, and immediately ordered a procla- 
mation to be iſſued for diſcovering the author of the memorial of 
the church of England, which contained the, moſt injurious reflec- 
tions upon the conduct of the preſent miniſters, and the diſſenters *? 


In conſequence of a petition from the gentry and clergy in my 


ſhire, complaining of ſeveral grievances ariſing from the increaſe of 


popiſh prieſts and emiſſaries, a bill was brought in by the houſe of 


commons, to render more effectual the act of the eleventh year of 
his late majeſty for preventing the growth of popery ''. The clauſe 
in that act, relative to the deprivation of the Roman Catholic heir, 
owing to an obſcurity of expreſſion which was not intended by the 
framers of it, was the cauſe of great uncertainty with reſpect to the 


perſon who had the right of inſtituting the proſecution; and thereby 


reſtrained the activity of ſelf-intereſt, which was all that was want- 
ing to render the law productive of the moſt cruel oppreſſion to 


16 Lords Debates, vol. ii. p. 160. Impar- 
tial View of the two late Parliaments, p. 40. 
Twenty-four of the lords, and two of the 


biſhops entered a proteſt againſt this reſo- 
lution. 


7 This 


1 Bills were introduced in both houſes im- 
mediately upon this petition. That from the 
lords was intitled, A. Bill for preventing the 
further Growth of Popery.“ Journals Lords, 
28th February. That from the commons, 


which was the principal object of attention, 
was intitled, A Bill for making more effec- 


tual the Act of the eleventh Year of His late 


Majeſty's Reign.“ Journals Commons, 27th 
February. 


pamphlet was compoſed by Dr. 


Drake, aſſiſted by Mr. Poley, Mr. Ward, and 
ſir Humphrey Mackworth ; but no proof 


could be found againſt them. Biographia 
Britannica. 


Roman 


zoth. 
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Roman Catholic proprietors '*. The intention. of the preſent bill 


as to remove every check upon the operation of the former one; 


1705, 6. 


27th Feb. 
12th March. 


1689. 


and this, as might be expected, occaſioned anxious applications to 
the court, from the Roman Catholics, to avert the conſummation of 
ſeverity with which they were threatened. The bill, however, 
though extremely exceptionable, both in a political and moral view, 
was favoured with a third reading in the houſe of commons, and 
then rejected by a majority of one hundred and nineteen againſt 
forty-three. Both houſes addreſſed the queen upon the ſubject of 
the Lancaſhire petition ; the commons, requeſting that the laws 
might be executed againſt all ſuch perſons as ſhould endeavour to 
pervert her majeſty's ſubjects to the popiſh religion; and the lords, 
recommending a ſtrifter obſervation of popiſh prieſts and papiſts for 
the future; and deſiring a particular account of their number, eſtates, 
and reſidence to be laid before them next ſeſſion of parliament. 
The only material interference of the Engliſh legiſlature with 
the internal government of America, during this reign, occurred in 
the preſent ſeſſion, and was occaſioned by ſome late regulations con- 
cerning religion, adopted by the governor and aſſembly in the pro- 
vince of Carolina, contrary to the original charter, and the funda- 


mental conſtitution of the colony. By the former, while the eccle- 


ſiaſtical government, like that of the other colonies, was ſubjected to 
the biſhop of London, a proviſion was made for indulgence to every 
ſect of Chriſtians ; and by the latter, framed agreeably to the regu- 
lations preſcribed by the charter, it was declared, that no perſon 
ſhould be diſqualified for being a member of the general afſembly, 


9 By the act of the eleventh of king Wil. who was come to the age of eighteen, did not 
liam, it was provided, that all papiſts, after take the oaths preſcribed by the law, yet the 
they had reached the age of eighteen, ſhould title of proteſtant heir remained undecided, 
take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy; as long as the next popiſh heir was under 
and if they did not, their eſtates were to de- eighteen. 2dly, The difficulty of proving a 
ſcend to the neareſt proteſtant heir. The Ro- negative, or that a perſon had not taken the 
man Catholics evaded this clauſe in two ways: oath, often prevented the next heir from at - 
1ſt, There being, in all families, a gradation tempting it, though he might be prompted by 
of age among the ſeveral heirs to the ſame. zeal, as well as intereſt, to ſupplant his popiſh 
eſtate, it happened, that though the perſon, relation. 


— 
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or for any civil office, on account of his religion, In violation of C W. 
theſe equitable proviſions, the governor and aſſembly had lately 
paſſed an act, incorporating a body of laymen to take cognizance * 
of the conduct of the parochial clergy, and to inflit puniſhment 704 
even to deprivation, not only for immorality, but for ſuch offences 
as might ariſe from prejudice or imprudence *, As, by this act, the | 
authority of the biſhop of London was ſuperſeded ; ſo the religious 7h | 
indulgence, granted by the charter, was defeated by another, diſ- 
qualifying every perſon for office, who did not receive the ſacra- 
ment according to the rites of the church of England; aſſigning 
erroneouſly as the ground of this reſtriction, that all the members 
of the legiſlature in the mother-country were obliged to fubmit to 
the Teſt act. With unaccountable inconſiſtency, a proviſion was 
made by a clauſe of the ſame act, for exempting, from its penal 
threats, all non-conformiſts who were free to ſwear that they had 
not received the ſacrament, for one year preceding, in any diſſent- 
ing congregation. From theſe two contradictory regulations, it 
was ſuſpected, that the authors really meant to diſcourage every 
form of religion, rather than to depreſs all others for promoting the 
ſuperiority of a particular one. Several examples of irregularity 
and violence had occurred both in the election and proceedings of 
the aſſembly, highly injurious to the peace and intereſt of the 
colony, and conſequently to the trade and revenue of England. 
Theſe ſeveral grievances, for which redreſs had been in vain ſoli- 
cited from the governor and proprietors, were ſtated in a petition 28th Feb. 
to the lords, ſubſcribed by a great number of the inhabitants of the i 
colony, and London merchants trading there, Prafing., for en 
relief as ſhould appear proper. 
After hearing council in defence of lord Granvile, palatine of . 
the province, the lords found that both the acts complained of, gth March. 
were repugnant to the original charter nen to n proprietors af 


20 The inhabitants compared the corporation to the bigh eccleſiaſtical commiſſion court 
in England. Annals Anne, 1705, p. 230- 
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CHAP. the colony; that the former was inconſiſtent with the conſtitution 
= of the church of England ; that the ſecond was unfounded, and 
1795» 6. tended to the encouragement of irreligion and the depopulation of 
"4th "FREY the province. They communicated theſe reſolutions in an addreſs 
to the queen, beſeeching her to proſecute the moſt effetual means 
for the relief of the province of Carolina, Her majeſty, in anſwer, 
expreſſed her ſenſe of the great conſequence of the plantations to 
England; and promiſed to do every thing in her power to redreſs 
Et her ſubjects in Carolina, and to protect them in their juſt rights. 
' Notwithſtanding the regency bill, many Whigs were diflatisfied 
with the miniſters for having lighted the propoſal of inviting the- 
proteſtant heir to England; and ſome of them were not leſs induſ- 
trious than the Tories in making it a handle for alarming the 
people. Among various publications to this effect, not one attracted 
greater notice than a letter written by fir Rowland Gwyne, then 
at the court of Hanover, to the earl of Stamford, inveighing againſt 
the inconſiſtency of the Whigs, and inſinuating, that the electoral 
family was ſuſpicious of their having deſigns adverſe to its intereſt. 
The impreſſion made by this publication was the more conſiderable, 
and gave great uneaſineſs to the queen and the miniftry, becauſe 
fir Rowland was ſuppoſed to have the confidence of the electreſs. 
stb. A complaint was entered againſt the letter in the houſe of commons, 
where, after mature conſideration, it was voted a malicious libel, 
tending to create a miſunderſtanding between her majeſty and her 
gth. ſucceſſor; and it was reſolved, that her majeſty ſhould be addreſſed 
to give orders for proſecuting the author and publiſhers. The 
lords concurred with the reſolution of the lower houſe; and, that 
they might appear equally forward in this buſineſs, drew up the ad- 


ye Na dreſs to the queen, to which the commons agreed. 


„ 


Upon 


Charles Gildon, the publiſher of fir Row- The princeſs Sophia diſavowed, for herſelf 
land Gwyne's letter was tried by the queen's and her fon, their having any part in fir Row- 
bench, 12th May 1707, and fined in the ſum land Gwyne's letter. See her Letter, Hano- 
of one hundred pounds, which was after- ver, 6th April 1706. Hanoverian papers- 

> wards remitted. Macpherſon. The name of the perſon, to 
whom 


QUEEN ANNE. 


Upon a motion of lord Somers, a bill paſſed in the houſe of lords c H A r. 


for correcting ſome of the proceedings in the common law and chan- 
cery, which were attended with great delay and expence to the 

parties concerned, When the bill was tranſinitted to the houſe of 
commons, great exertions were made againſt it by perſons who were 
officially intereſted ; and they prevailed in throwing out ſome of the 
moſt beneficial clauſes. The lords, unwilling to enter into alterca- 
tion with the commons, or to forego the public advantages that were 


likely to redound from the bill, ſo far as it had been adopted by the 


latter, conſented to their amendments, though far ſhort of that ex- 
tenſive reformation which was intended by the mover of it. 

Large ſupplies were  Gemanded this ſeſſion, and cheerfully 
granted“. 

To pave the way for the union between the two kingdoms, which 
was now anxiouſly deſired by the miniſtry, the ſeveral acts adopted 
by the laſt parliament, for guarding againſt any danger ariſing from 
the Scottiſh act of ſecurity, were repealed *. 

Her majeſty cloſed this ſeſſion on the 19th March 1706, with a 
ſpeech, expreſſing her entire ſatisfaction with the proceedings of 
both houſes, and particularly with their zeal and unantmity to ſup- 
preſs every tendency to ſedition *. 

The revival of the Whig intereſt, upon the eve of the general elec- 
tions, did not produce any ſenſible effect upon the clerical body; and 


the majority of members in the lower houſe of convocation ſtill 


hom the letter of the electreſs was addreſſed, very earneſt for this bill. Journals and De- 
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— — 
1705, 6. 


4th March. 


1706. 


1705, 6. 


is not mentioned; but it was evidently in- 
tended that it ſhould be communicated, 
through Mr. Harley, to the queen. See alſo 
Letter of the EleQor to Sir Rowland Gwyne, 
12th April, 1707. Id. 

* It was intitled, An AQ for the 
Amendment of the Law, and the better Ad- 
vancement of Juſtice,” 
were preſented by the clerks in the remem- 
brancer's office, Exchequer, &c. Journals 
Commons, 14th February. The lords ſeemed 


Petitions againſt it 


R 2 


bates Lords, 11th, 19th March. 

The total amount of the ſupplies granted 
this ſeſſion, was five millions, eighty-fix thou- 
ſand, ſeven hundred and ſixty- one pounds, fix- 
teen ſhillings and two-pence. 


24 Journals Lords and Commons, Novem- 


ber 23d, &c. 

25 This was one of the buſieſt ſeſſions in the 
courſe of this reign; ninety- three acts, publie 
and private, were paſſed. An uninterrupted 


harmony ſubſiſted between the two houſes. 
purſued 
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CHAP. purſued that ſyſtem of meaſures which tended to degrade the autho- 


Joc rity of their ſuperiors. They not only declined joining in the ad- 
0437-. dreſs of the biſhops to the queen, but haughtily refuſed to ſtate their 
1705- objections to it, and voted for a ſeparate addreſs of their own 

18th Nov. : g y 4 
They held intermediate ſeſſions, and claimed the power of putting 
their prolocutor in the chair without the confirmation of the arch- 
biſhop. Their extreme violence diſguſted many of their own mem- 
bers, and provoked the indignant interpoſition of the court. Of the 

16th Dec. former, not leſs than a third part entered a proteſtation againſt the 
25th Feb. proceedings voted by the majority ; and the queen wrote-a letter to 
went archbiſhop, intimating her diſpleaſure at the conduct of the 
lower houſe, and requiring him to prorogue the convocation as long 
as appeared convenient 
1707. The rebuke of the . ſeemed at firſt to have anſwered the 
effect of overawing the litigious members of the convocation; for, 
at their next meeting, during the ſecond ſeſſion of parliament, the 
lower houſe unanimouſly adopted the addreſs to the queen, drawn up 
by the biſhops, though it acknowledged the church to be in a ſafe 
and flouriſhing condition This moderation however was but of 
ſhort continuance. When the queſtion of the union was about to 
come under the conſideration of the Engliſh parliament, a com- 
mittee was named by the lower houſe of convocation to conſider 
the preſent danger of the church. To prevent an interference, 
from which every thing repugnant to the deſigns of adminiſtration 
and the public peace might have been expected, her majeſty directed 
the archbiſhop to Pon the convocation for three weeks, taking 
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26 Impartial Thief the www i Parlia- ſided inſtead of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 
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ments, p. 355. The only precedent for at- 


tempting to carry a ſeparate addreſs, was in 
the 6th ſeſſion of the convocation 1689, when 
the lower houſe refuſed their aſſent to an ad- 
dreſs to the king, drawn up by the biſhops ; 
and afterwards reſolved to frame an addreſs for 

themſelves. Complete Hiſtory of the Convo- 
cation, p. 5. The claim, being new, was 


overruled by the biſhop of London, who pre- 


* Tindal, vol. vi. p. 341, &c. 

28 Id. p. 189, &. What remains of the 
hiſtory of this convocation, being ſhort, and 
but little intereſting, is introduced m this 


place, though it be a deviation from ſtrict 


chronological order. 'The long ſuſpenſion of 
the convocation, after the facts which I am 
now going to mention, renders the introduc- 
tion of them here more proper. 


1 


QUEEN. ANNE. 


it for granted, as it happened, that the buſineſs of the union would 
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be brought to a concluſion before the lapſe of that period.. Piqued Wo —— 


by this unforeſeen: ſuſpenſion. of their proceedings, at a juncture fo 
favourable for raiſing their own conſequence, the lower houſe gave 
in a remonſtrance to the biſhops, grounded upon the. allegation, 
that ſince the ſubmiſſion of the clergy in the reign of Henry VIII., 
no prorogation had ever been ordered during the fitting of parlia- 
ment; but at the ſame time, under the pretence of a delicate reſpect 
for the royal authority, they waved any debate n the 
validity of the preſent prorogation. 

Her majeſty wrote a letter to the archbiſhop, threatening to mine 
wel proceedings, as an invaſion of the royal ſupremacy. When 
the biſhops ſent for the lower houſe to communicate her majeſty's 
letter, ſeveral of the members attended, but rhe prolocutor was ab- 
ſent. Such a ſtudied expreſſion of contempt for the royal authority, 
and that of the biſhops, could not be paſſed over with. connivance 
and impunity. The archbiſhop. pronounced a ſentence of contu- 
macy againſt the prolocutor, but reſerved the puniſhment of his 
crime to a diſtant day; to which he prorogued the convocation, 
expecting, that ſuch forbearante would produce ſubmiſſion : but it 
had the contrary effect; for the lower houſe, upon their meeting 


again, affected a mighty zeal for the ſupremacy, aſſerting that no 


proceſs, which had been commenced before a prorogation upon the 


1707. 


roth April. 


zoth April. 


royal writ, could be reſumed again after ſuch prorogation ; and by 


this device, they hoped to defend themſelves under the ſhield of 
loyalty. Finding afterwards, that the court, inſtead of being 
ſoothed, was more than ever irritated by their grimace and auda- 
city, the prolocutor made his ſubmiſſion, and the ſentence of con- 
tumacy was taken off. 

From a conviction that theſe heats and contentions, which ori- 
ginated with the convocation, were ſpreading every day to the 
ſcandal of religion, and the diſturbance. of domeſtic. peace, the 


29 Tindal, vol. vii. p. ous &e. os Id. | 
queen 
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queen was now determined to imitate the example of her prede- 


L=—— ceflor, king William, by diſcontinuing all future meetings of the 


1706. 


2706. 


tion. 


convocation. During the remainder of this, and the whole period 
of the next parliament, the convocation was prorogued from time 


to time, and prevented from entering upon ' buſineſs. Reſtrained 


from venting their polemical rancour under the ſhadow of legal 
authority, the turbulent clergy devoted themſelves, with unwearied 
application, to cheriſh the latent embers of fanatieiſm, ſcattered in 
every corner of the country, which, after the lapſe of a few years, 
broke out into the moſt violent combuſtion, and after convulſing 
the nation, be the firm fabric of the Whig adminiſtra- 


After the riſe of the ſeſſion, the ſcene of party competition was 
transferred from London to Hanover. The Whigs were afraid of 
loſing irrecoverably the favour of the proteſtant heirs which they 
had hitherto engroſſed; and the Tories entertained ſanguine hopes 
of obtaining and keeping it, to the utter excluſion of their antago- 
niſts. Both made their court to. that family, with the moſt ſolemn 
aſſurances of attachment and fidelity. The actual poſſeſſion of 


power was perhaps the principal advantage which the one enjoyed 


above the other: for the Tories were only in a ſituation to make 
promiſes, while the Whigs enjoyed the opportunity of taking effec- 
tual ſteps for the intereſt of the proteſtant candidate. Lord Halifax 
was ſent ambaſſador to the court of Hanover, to bear the ſtrongeſt 
declarations of her majeſty's ſteady favour to it; and to preſent the 
electoral prince with the honour of the garter. This nobleman 


was not leſs diſtinguiſned by his addreſs and ability, than by his 


uniform zeal for the proteſtant ſettlement, and was conſidered by 
the miniſters as the ſitteſt perſon to repreſent their conduct in the 
moſt favourable light, and to remove thoſe evil ſurmiſes which had 
been excited by the artifices of their enemies, and the myſterious 
part they had acted upon the queſtion for inviting the electreſs to 


Hiſtory of Europe, 1706, p. 213. f 
1 4 England. 


ſole and peculiar merit of the Whigs ; and repreſented as exhauſt- 
ing every expedient, and precaution within the compaſs of their 
power, for enſuring the Hanoverian ſucceſſion *. As a farther 
evidence of their perſevering diligence, lord Halifax was inſtructed 
to wait upon the miniſters of the United States, in his way to 
Hanover, and to propoſe the ſcheme of a treaty to engage them to 
become guarantees for carrying into effect the proteſtant ſettlement, 
agreeably to the act paſſed by the parliament of England“. Though 


the dilatory forms of the States, with reſpe& to the extenſion of 


their barrier, neceſſarily poſtponed the concluſion of this treaty, 
yet the endeavours of the Whig leaders at this time, were a ſtrong 
teſtimony of their attachment to the proteſtant family, and after- 
wards proved the means of accompliſhing additional ſecurity for its 
future aggrandizement. The good fortune of the campaign, owing 


to the maſterly conduct of the duke of Marlborough, corroborated 


every argument in behalf of that party, which he now avowedly 
patronifed **, The electreſs and her ſon profeſſed the moſt grateful 
ſenſe of the ſervices of the Whigs; and, as thoſe tranſient miſ- 
underſtandings, which occaſionally interrupt the pureſt friendſhips, 
contribute, after a reconciliation, to increaſe the fervour of future 


affection, ſo from this period the Whigs recovered the excluſive 


22 Lord Halifax carried with him letters 
from the principal members of adminiſtration 
to the electreſs and her ſon ; all of which con- 
curred in aſſigning the moſt inſiduous deſigns 
to the Tories, and aſſerting their own invari- 
able and tried attachment to the proteſtant 
mtereſt, Hanoverian Papers, 1706. Mac- 
pherſon. 

22 The electreſs at firſt conſidered the re- 
gency act, &c. merely as a matter of compli- 
ment; and intimated to the court of England, 

chat it would be more agreeable to her, that 
the acts ſhould be tranſmitted to Hanover 
v.3thout any ceremony; and that the garter 


ſhould be ſent to her ſon by a herald. Letter 


of the Duke of Marlborough to the EleQor, 
March 26th, 1706. Hanoverian Papers. Mac- 


pherſon. 

3+ The duke of Marlborough co- operated 
with locd Halifax to perſuade the States to be- 
come guarantees for the proteſtant ſueceſſion. 


Letters of Lord Halifax to Mr. Harley. 


Appendix, Nos VII. and VIII. 
The news of the victory obtained by tlie 
duke of Marlborough over the French at Ra- 


millies, arrived at the court of Hanover while 
lord Halifax was there. 


confidence 
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phia, and the union, on the eve of concluſion, were claimed as the — 
17 
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c © P. confidence of the houſe of Hanover ; and lord Halifax returned to 


hmmm England with the ſatisfaction, not only of having been the inftru- 
170% ment of making peace for his friends, but of having, by the ſteps 
he had taken with, the, Dutch miniſters, intereſted their conſtituents 

in the defence and confirmation of the proteſtant ſettlement, a point 

about which he was, more ſeriouſly ſolicitous than many of his 
political friends, who maintained the fame external profeſſion of 

wn” N wat. | 

35 Appendix, Ne VI. VII. VIII. IX. 


CHAP. VI. 


State if the Belligerent Powers at the Opening of the Campaign 1706.—M otions 
| of the Confederate Troops under the Duke of Marlborough. — Battle of Ramil- 
lies. — Brabant and the Spaniſh Netherlands ſubmit to King Charles. — Cam- 
paign in Italy.— Battle of Calcinato.— Siege of Turin. — Motions of Prince 
Eugene.—Battle of Turin, —of Caftiglione.—Campaign in Spain and Portugal. | 
Barcelona inveſted by the French and Spaniards.—King Philip flies 10 
Perpignan. King Charles marches to Saragoſſa. —Progreſs of the Earl of 
Gakoay and the Marquis de Minas.—They advance to Madrid, which ſub- 
mitt to King Charles. His unaccountable Delay in advancing to Madrid. 
King Philip returns there, — the Earl of Galway retreatt.— Villars forces the 
' Germans to paſs the Rhine,—raiſes the Siege of Fort Louis, — get: Poſſef- 
fron of all the Poſts of the Enemy from the River Mote to Spirebach.—Succeſs 
of Sir Jobn Leake in the Mediterranean.—Lofſes of the Engliſh in the Weſt 
Indies. —Viftaries and increaſing Reputation of the King of Sweden. 


CHAP. eee the prodigious loſs which the French had 
I ſuſtained by their defeat at Blenheim, yet, in the following | 
1706. ſeaſon, as we have already ſeen, the war was carried on, nearly, with 
equal ſueceſs by both parties. The advantages obtained by the 

French in Italy may, perhaps, be eſtimated as equivalent to thoſe of 

ral 1 14 the 


QUEEN ANNE. 


In the Upper Rhine, the uncontrolled progreſs C nA 4 
of marſhal Villars, after the departure of the duke of Marlborough — 


the allies in Spain. 


to the Netherlands, was not repaired by the victory of the prince of 
Baden at Haguenau. The ſucceſsful exertions of the army, under 
the duke of Marlborough in the Netherlands, were checked by the 
timidity of the Dutch, and amounted to little more than balancing 
the effects of marſhal Villars' activity at the beginning of the cam- 
paign. 

Recent events during the interval of action revived the hopes of 
the French king, and diſcouraged thoſe ſanguine expectations which 
the allies erected upon the ſucceſs which they had already obtained. 
The armies of France were recruited with aſtoniſhing celerity; the 
promotions and honours, which the French king conferred upon the 
commanders, excited a ſpirit of emulation and enterpriſe among the 
ſubaltern officers, and produced great energy in the ſeaſon of action. 
The magazines, in every diſtrict under the authority of France, were 
formed with ſkilful arrangement, and _—_ furniſhed with all the 
ſtores neceſſary for the enſuing campaign 

The principal powers of the alliance not only found great diffi- 
culty in replacing the loſs of men; but were likely to ſuſtain an 


irreparable deficiency by ſome of the mercenary troops withdrawing 


themſelves from their ſervice. - Notwithſtanding the late interpo- 
ſition of the duke of Marlborough with the king of Pruſſia, ſuſ- 
picions were ſtill entertained of that prince having an intention ta 
abandon the confederacy ; and the Danes, under the duke of Wir- 
temberg, after they had, in vain, ſolicited payment of the arrears due 
to them by the States, formed the reſolution of returning to their 
own country. The inconveniences and diſcouragements, which 
| e 


elector of Hanover, ſupported the latter, who 


Quincy, tom. v. p. 2, &c. 

A competition was at this time depend- 
ing between prince Charles of Denmark, the 
King's brother, and the duke of Holſtein 
Gottorp, about the ſucceſſion to the biſhopric 
of Lubec. The king of Sweden, and the 


had taken poſſeſſion of the biſhopric. The 
king of Denmark, incenſed againſt the elec - 
tor, was preparing for the field in defence of 
his brother ; -but the queen of England, and 
the States, prevailed. upon him to wait for the 

deeiſior 
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CHAP. the allies had hitherto encountered from the flowneſs and torpor of 


VII. 


2 the court of Vienna, were aggravated by the indolence and diſſipa- 


1706 


tion of Joſeph, who did not feel that perſonal reſentment againſt 


Lewis, nor that anxiety for the aggrandizement of his brother, 


which occaſionally ſtimulated the efforts of the late emperor. The 


pride and indolence of king Charles, whoſe authority had been 


lately acknowledged by ſome of the Spaniſh provinces, rendered 
him incapable of improving his good fortune with ſagacity and diſ- 
. neceſſary to enſure its ſtability . 

The moſt ſincere friends of the confederary v were filled with un- 
eaſy apprehenſions, left the inceſſant intrigues and artifices of Lewis 
ſhould prevail in disjointing it by the alienation of ſome of its 
members. The duke of Savoy, however, reſiſted the moſt alluring 
offers for ſeparating from the emperor, with a ſteadineſs which 
could hardly have been expected, conſidering his domeftic connex- 
ions, and the provocations he had met with. The king of Por- 
tugal himſelf remained true to the allies; but ſome of his courtiers 
were ſecretly debauched to the French intereſt, and, though they 


durſt not openly contradict the will of their ſovereign, yet they 
might find many opportunities of retarding and thwarting thoſe 


plans, which he authorized for promoting the general intereſt of 
the confederacy. The declining ſtate of the king's health, which 
obliged him to devolve the weight of buſineſs upon his miniſters, 
increaſed the number of Philip's ſecret friends, and gave a more 
ample ſcope to their intrigues and exertions *. 
On the other hand, it was fortunate for the allies, that the pro- 
bable grounds of future ſucceſs were over-rated by Lewis, and be- 
trayed him into thoſe raſh and precipitate meaſures, which rendered 


deciſion of the Aulic council. Barre, tom. x. 
p. 478. The aſpect of this affair encouraged 
the French court to hope that the grand al- 
Lance would be weakened by internal diſcord. 
3 Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vi. paſſim. 
+ Annals, Anne, 1705, p. 163. In conſe- 


quence of the indiſpoſition of Don Pedro, pre- 


ſent king of Portugal, his ſiſter the queen 
dowager of England, widow of Cuarles II. 
had been appointed regent; and acquitted 

herſelf with great fidelity and attachment to 
the allies. She died on the 31ſt December, 


1705. 
| the 
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the events of the campaign 1706 the moſt diſaſtrous and diſgraceful C II 7] P. 
he had ever experienced. The moſt brilliant victories of the allies,.⁊ĩBkœ 


in the preceding campaigns, had been obtained i in inſtances where 


they had begun the attack, and while the enemy had remained upon 


the defenſive; and ſometinies even when the latter had a ſuperior 
army, and the advantage of ground. - From attention to this fact, 
as well as other circumſtances favourable to their hopes, it was de- 
termined in the French cabinet, that their chief commanders ſhould 
be inſtructed to act, in future, with greater boldneſs ; and to try the 
ſucceſs of active hoſtilities * The intelligence of the Daniſh aux- 
iliaries having withdrawn from the allied army ſtill farther con- 
firmed this reſolution of the French court; and a meſſenger was 
diſpatched to marſhal Villeroy, with poſitive orders to loſe ng time 
in advancing from his lines, and opening the campaign with a 
general action, while the confederate army was weakened and 
diſpirited by the deſertion of ſuch a conſiderable body of their aſſo- 
ciates. 
diſtinguiſhed, either by the maſterly diſpoſitions he made upon the 


approach of an engagement, or the coolneſs and ſagacity with which 


he iſſued his orders in the heat of action, than it was, by readineſs 
in the contrivance of ſtratagems, and penetration in diſcovering and 
improving every incident, tending to deceive and confound his 
antagoniſts. The report of the defection of the Danes, the duke 


did not refute, while he was employing the moſt anxious expoſtu- 


lations to pacify and reconcile them; and at length prevailed, by 
pledging the credit of England for the ſecurity of their arrears*. In 
order to conceal his ſucceſs, the knowledge of which might. perhaps 


have ſtopped the progreſs of Villeroy, who had come out of his 


Dutch paid the arrears due to them; ; and, 


5 Quincy, tom. v. p.-2. St. Simon, tom. vil. 
at the ſame time, he was ſecretly uſing en- 


p. 327—9- 


The genius of the duke of Marlborough was not more 


6 Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vi. p. 79, 80. 
Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 16. Salmon, vol. xxv. 
P- 298. Lewis had been intriguing with the 
king of Denmark during the winter, to prevail 
upon him to withdraw his troops till the 


8 2 


deavours to prevent the Dutch from ſatisfying 
their demands. Cunningham, vol. i. p. 463. 

If this was really the caſe, his diſappointment 
probably aroſe from the addreſs of the duke of 


Marlborough i in counterplottin g. | 
lines 
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C HA P. lines and croffed the Dyle, the duke, when he marched with the 
—— confederate army from Borchloen, left the Danes behind him, with 


* inſtructions to follow, after a ſhort time, and approach ſo near to 
the main AIP as to be N to join it upon the eve of an en- 
gagement. 

The adverſe armies, alike diſpoſed to try the fortune of a pitched 
battle, moved nearer and nearer to each other, tall they met in. the 
neighbourhood of the village of Ramillies.*. | 

The enemy had the Mehain, and the village of Tavieres on their 
right; and, at a little diſtanee in their front, the village of Fran- 
quenies. In theſe villages, four battalions. and a few ſquadrons were 

poſted, and between the villages, two lines of foot were drawn up, 
interſperſed with dragoons. Foreſeeing that the principal battle 
would be fought on the plain ground between Franquenies and 
Ramillies, which lay to the right, twenty battalions were poſted 
there with a few pieces of cannon, The ground upon the left, 
which was contiguous to the Geet, being ſwampy, and almoſt 
impaſſable, no more than a ſingle line of infantry was placed 
behind it.. 

This diſpoſition of the enemy fuggeſted to the duke of Marl- 
borough, a manceuvre, upon which the ſucceſs of the day princi- 
pally hinged. He ordered his right wing to march towards the left 

of the enemy, which was thinly manned, as if he really meant to 
begin the attack in that quarter, notwithſtanding the diſadvantage of 
the ground, The marſhal Villeroy, deceived by this appearance, 
detached a great body of his beſt troops from the plain, to ſuſtain 
the left wing ; which occaſioned a ſudden derangement in the 


7 Lediard, vol. i. p. 353. | The army of the allies conſiſted of a hundred 


3 In the diſtrict of Louvaine, on the borders and ſeventeen ſquadrons and eighty battalions. 
of the province of Namur, fituated at the Kane, p. 64. Quincy ſays, that the army of 
ſource of the Geet, at the diſtance of more than the two kings was gr eatly inferior to that of 
a mile from the Maine; and in this interval of the allies. Tom. v. p. 5. 
plain ground the battle was e er Kane, p. 64. 
vol. i. p. 356. 
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centre. The duke of Marlborough, expecting this to happen, had CHAP. 


122 * VII. 
given orders to his troops, on the right, to fall back gently, with- Coy 


out changing their front, and then to advance ſuddenly towards his 
centre, which charged the enemy on the plain, with the greateſt 
vigour, while monſieur Auverquerque began the battle on the left 
with the Dutch infantry, Four brigades of foot were ordered to 
make an attack, at the ſame time, upon the village of Ramillies 


In the meanwhile, the duke of Wirtemberg, agreeably to the 


inſtructions he had received, came forward with the "Daniſh 
cavalry, and attacked the flank of the enemy, near the village of 
Franquenies, with ſuch ardour, that he puſhed them upon the troops 
in the centre, which increaſed their confuſion, and occaſioned their 
giving way in all directions. The elector of Bavaria made every 
effort to rally them, and renew the engagement; but, in their pre- 
ſent trepidation and perplexity, this only contributed to- multiply 
the number of the ſlain. The eight battalions, which had been 
placed in the village of Ramillies, in attempting to retreat towards 
the left wing, were oppoſed, before they had time to draw up, by 
the cavalry of the allies, and the greateſt part of them put to the 
ſword. Monſieur Auverquerque, roy alſo routed the right wing 
of the enemy, the victory was complete”, | 
The 
hering to his firſt diſpoſition, and os adjuſting 
it to the plan of attack obviouſly intended by 
the confederates, vol. ii. p. 169. This ſeems 
to contradict the account, which aſcribes his 
defeat to the confuſion, occaſioned by moving 
part of his troops from the centre to the left 


wing, where he ſuſpected that the duke of 
Marlborough intended to begin the attack. 


10 Kane, p. 64. Lediard, vol. i. p. 356. 

The accounts given by the different hiſ- 
torians with reſpe& to the diſpoſitions of the 
two armies are ſo inconſiſtent, that it is not 
eaſy to form a decided opinion upon the ſub - 
ject. I have preferred the authority of Kane, 
becauſe Quincy agrees with him ſo far, as to 
admit that the ſucceſs of the confederates was 


greatly owing to the feint made by the duke 
in attacking the left wing of the enemy, with 
the purpoſe of drawing ſome of their beſt 
troops from the right. Quincy, tom. v. p. 6. 

Cunningham ſeems to lay great ſtreſs upon the 
ſtratagem of bringing up the Danes unexpect- 
edly to the left wing of the confederates; 
vol. ii. p. 18. Fouquiers imputes the loſs of 
the battle to the obſtinacy of Villeroy in ad- 


All agree in this, that the duke of Marl- 
borough gradually ſtrengthened his left wing, 
oppoſed to the centre and right of the enemy ; 
and that this was done with ſuch addreſs and 
alertneſs as to elude the obſervation of his an- 
tagoniſt. 

The French and Bavarians loft eight thou- 
ſand men in the field ; fix thouſand were made 
priſoners ; and ſome thouſands deſerted to the 

alice, 
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7 The elector of Bavaria, and the märſhal Villeroy, with their 
L—— ſhattered army, continued their flight with the utmoſt precipitation, 
e they reached Louvain; from whence, after a ſhort conſultation, 
they retreated, and entrenched themſelves behind the Dyle. The 
activity and prudence, with which the duke of Marlborough im- 
proved this victory, were no leſs admired than his conduct in the 
ſcene of action. The rapidity with which he purſued the vanquiſh- 
ed enemy prevented their forming again in ſuch force, as to ob- 
ſtruct his progreſs ; while his moderation and humanity procured 
him the eſteem, as well as the ſubmiſſion of all the towns in the 
Netherlands, which had been overrun with the French troops. The 
priſoners were ſent into the interior parts of Holland ; and ſupplied 
with every comfort their ſituation required ; and the fick and 
wounded lodged in hoſpitals, and attended with as much care and 
tenderneſs, as thoſe of the allies. A proclamation was iſſued, re- 
commending all the inhabitants of the Spaniſh Netherlands, with- 

out diſtinction, to the protection of the confederate army, as the 
ſubjects of king Charles, their common friend and ally; and the 
ſevereſt penalties were announced to deter che ſoldiers from plunder 

and violence. 
A letter, in name of the duke of Marlborough and the field depu- 
ties, was addreſſed to the States of Brabant, inviting them to em- 

brace the preſent opportunity of acknowledging king Charles, and 


allies. The loſs of the latter did not exceed ſons, who fell under his power by the fate of 
three thouſand. The duke of Marlborough war, reflects the higheſt honour upon his cha- 


— — —— 


made ſeveral narrow eſcapes in the courſe of 
this engagement, He fell from his horſe, and 
was in danger of being trampled down by ſome 
of his own men, who were repulſed by the 
enemy. Captain Moleſworth with difficulty 
remounted him, and turned his horſe's head to 


| the line of the allies. He had not left the 


ground thres. minutes when a detachment of 


the enemy arrived in purſuit of him. Biogra- 


phia Britannica. Moleſworth. 
The humanity which the duke of Marl- 
borough exerciſed towards the unhappy per- 


rater. His conduct in this reſpect is the 
more praiſe-worthy, becauſe it was unuſual at 
that period ; and, to his example, poſterity is 
indebted for the introduction of a more refined 
tenderneſs in the intercourſe of hoftile armies, 
which has greatly alleviated the unavoidable 
calamities of war, 

Marlebouroug, bien different du prince Eu- 
gene, cut toujours la plus grande egarde pour 
ſes priſonniers, et donna Vexemple de pro- 
cedes d'humanitẽ qui ont r&gne depuis dans 
les guerres. Duclos, vol. i. p. 9. 


aſſuring 


QUEEN ANNE. odd 


aſſuring them, upon the authority of the queen, and the States of C H A P, 
Holland, that he would maintain their religion and privileges in- Wien tal 
violate, Theſe ſoothing meaſures, together with the celerity of the OE” 
duke's motions, rendered the effects of the late victory more ex- 
_ tenſively beneficial to the allies, than any former inſtance of ſuc- 
ceſs, The ſubmiſſion of Brabant, and almoſt the whole Spaniſh 
Netherlands, was accompliſhed within fifteen days after the battle 
of Ramillies. Mechlin, Louvain, Bruſſels, Aloſt, Ghent, Oude- 
narde, and Antwerp, ſurrendered without reſiſtance z and the aſ- | 
ſembly of Flanders, convened at Ghent, recogniſed king Charles as 
their lawful ſovereign. Oſtend, Menin, Dendermond, and MP, | 
were reduced by force, and at a conſiderable expence of men 85 | 
The diſtinguiſhed reputation, and the ſucceſs of the duke of Ven- 
doſme, made the French king reſort to him, as the laſt hope for 
retrieving his ruined affairs. He was recalled from Italy, and | 
appointed to the principal command of the army in the Netherlands, | 
reinforced with the beſt diſciplined troops, amounting to one hun- 
dred and fifty-five ſquadrons, and ſeventy-three battalions ; but, 
though Vendoſme ſeldom erred from exceſs of caution, he found it 
expedient to remain inactive in his camp behind the Dyle, not even 
attempting to interrupt the confederates in carrying on the ſiege of 
Menin, which capitulated on the 2oth of Auguſt '5 The duke of 
Marlborough cloſed this memorable campaign, by demoliſhing all 
the old lines, which had been the barrier to France ſince their 
conqueſts in the Netherlands ** 


In Italy, every proſpect was dann to France at the beginning 
of this campaign, The caſtle of Nice ſurrendered to the duke of 


St. Simon, tom. vii. p. 337. Lediard, hearts of the common ſoldiers, who would 

vol. i. p. 382. 407. 413. have laid down their lives for his honour. 
The duke of Vendoſme, grandſon of Age of Lewis XIV. vol. ii. p. 280. St. 
Henry IV. was bold, intrepid, and of a quick Simon, tom. ii. p. 254. See the patent of 
apprehenſion ; but effeminate, and addicted to the duke of Vendoſme, Annals, Anne, 1706, 
pleaſure 3 and did not concert his meaſures p. 165. 
with deliberation and depth. His affability, *5 Lediard, vol. i. p. 415—18. 
condeſcenſion, and benevolence, gained the 1 Kane, P. 70. 


4 | | Berwick 
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Berwick on the 14th January. The Imperial army, quartered in 


t=———» Lombardy, was weakened by the deſertion of ſome thouſand Bava- 


1706. 


19th April. 


July. 


| | 28th Auguſt. 


rian ſoldiers, who retaining their affection for the — had found 


opportunity to return to his ſervice ”, 

Although prince Eugene had been ſucceſsful beyond his a | 
ations, in raiſing funds for recruiting the Imperial army in Italy, and 
providing every neceſſary for the campaign; yet his long deten- 


tion from the field, occaſioned by the exertions neceſſary for theſe 


ends, afforded the duke of Vendoſme an opportunity of attacking the 
Germans with great advantage at Calcinato, where, after an obſtinate 


engagement, he obtained a complete victory. The Imperialiſts 


loſt three thouſand men in the field, and as many were made 
priſoners ; ſeveral pieces of cannon, and all their baggage were 
taken is defeat, followed by the diſperſion of the Imperial 
army, and the ſiege of Turin, begun with ſuch ample preparations as 
ſeemed to enſure its ſucceſs, deprived the duke of Savoy of every 
hope of reſtoring his affairs, or even of retaining a ſingle poft in Italy 
at the end of the campaign. Taking it for granted, that Turin 
would be under the nęceſſity of ſurrendering, he left the city, and 
was purſued for ſeveral weeks by the duke de la Feuillade, who, be- 
ing unable to overtake him, returned to the ſiege, which, from that 
time, was carried on with uninterrupted vigour. Prince Eugene was 
informed of the defeat of the allies at Calcinato, when he had ad- 
vanced as far as Roveredo, with a reinforcement of ten thouſand re- 


nals, Anne, 1706, p. 125, 


27 Barre, tom. x. p. 496. The Bavarian 
i9 Barre, tom, x. p. 496. 


were treated with mercileſs. ſeverity by the 


emperor after the battle of Blenheim ; and it 


was not to be expected, that they would miſs 
any opportunity of. deſerting from his ſervice. 

Prince Eugene borrowed a large ſum of 
money, in the name of the emperor, from Eng- 
land. A ſubſcription was opened for this pur- 
poſe at London; and the queen granted let- 
ters patent, Rating the importance of it 3 and 
appointing certain perſons for receiving the 
contributions. Barre, com, R. p. 496. An- 


20 The army, under the duke de la Feuil- 
lade, conſiſted of ſixty-eight battalions, and 
eighty- eight ſquadrons, two hundred and fifty 
officers of artillery, eight hundred gunners, | 
two hundred and fifty bombardiers and miners, 
and four thouſand piqneers. Ammunition, 
inſtruments, and ſtores, of every kind, for car- 
rying on the ſiege, were provided in the ſame 
valt proportion. Tindal, vol. vii. p. 50, 1. 


cruits 
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cruits from Germany. He collected the reverſion of the vanquiſhed C 


army, and all the troops that could be ſpared from the garriſons in —— 


Breſciano and Trentino, and poſted himſelf at Gavardo. Here he 
formed the arduous deſign of advancing to the relief of Turin. He 
was at a great diſtance from that city: the fords of the Adige, the 
Mincio, and the Oglio, were guarded ; and all the ſtrong poſts in the 
country, through which his march lay, occupied by the enemy. 
But, ſuppoſing it poſſible for him to effect a junction with the duke 
of Savoy, there ſeemed little probability that Turin could hold out till 
that event, or, if it did, the vaſt ſuperiority of the French army ſtill 
checked every hope of ſucceſs, ſhould he have the temerity to engage 
it. All theſe difficulties were ſurmounted. Prince Eugene moved 
with his troops from the Venetian Alps; and, aſter a march of two 
hundred miles, which he performed in twenty-four days, he arrived 
in the duke of Savoy's country. Difficulties, more formidable than 
diſtance, were encountered in the courſe of this march: he croſſed 
four great rivers ; he pierced through the lines which the duke of 
Vendoſme had drawn from the mountains to the ſea ; he drove ſupe- 
rior numbers of the enemy before him with precipitation. The fa- 
tigues of long marches were aggravated by hunger, and the extremity 
of heat. He prevailed in many ſkirmiſhes againſt the enemy, and, 
at length, gained ſeveral days march upon the duke of Orleans, who 
had advanced from his camp at Turin to intercept him. On the 
1ſt September, he joined the duke of Savoy; on the 7th, attacked 
the duke of Orleans, and the marſhal 42 e in their entrench- 


ments; and gained a Gigaal victory Te 
wo 


1 Barre, tom. x. p. 498. Marcin, though of the ſame opinion with 
Lettres Hiſtoriques, May, October. Orleans, durſt not contradict Feuillade, be- 
| Barre, tom. x. p. 499. Duclos ſays, that cauſe he was the ſon in-law of Chamillart, 
the defeat of the French at Turin was who, at that time, had the entire confidence 
owing, entirely, to the bad conduct of the of the king. Duclos, tom. i. p:'5, 6. Quincy. 
duke de la Feuillade. The duke of Orleans tom. v. p. 161. Political Annals, London; 
adviſed him to march out of the trenches, to vol. ii. p. 45, 6. Marcin died of his wounds. 
attack prince Eugene, but Feuillade perfiſted Three thouſand French were killed in the 
in his reſolution of receiving the attack; and field, two thouſand deſerted after the * 

* ve 
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Cc = P. 'Two days after the battle of Turin, the allies experienced 

W=——— their ſhare of bad fortune, in loſing the battle of Caſtiglione. 
5" Landgrave of Heſſe had begun- the ſiege of that fort, and 

confiding in the ſuperiority of his army, marched out to meet 
the count de Medavid, who approached to relieve it. But, though 
his cavalry fought with advantage at the beginning of the engage- 
ment, his infantry ſhrunk from the impetuoſity of the French 
troops; and, after having loſt two thouſand men in the field, be- 
; ſides fifteen hundred taken priſoners, with all his artillery and ſtand- 
ards, he was forced to retire to the Adige. If this engagement had 
happened ſooner, it certainly would either have prevented the battle 
of Turin, or given a different turn to its ſucceſs. All the effect, 
however, it produced, was to retard, for a ſhort time, the progreſs of 

the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene, who reduced all the places 
'polleied by the many in Piedmont, Montferrat, and the Mila- 

neſe 

The campaign, in Spain and "Wann forms a perfect FLIES © to 
that in Italy; and as the latter exhibits the wonderful effects of forti- 
tude and perſeverance in repairing the greateſt diſaſters, ſo the former 
affords an example. of the baneful tendency. of ſecurity and indo- 
lence, in traverſing the molt proſperous fortune, and blaſting the 

faireſt hopes. 7 
The French king, upon hearing of the 3 of the allies in 
Spain, ſent great reinforcements, and a ſufficient quantity of all kind 

of ſtores from Provence, for opening the campaign with the ſiege of 
Barcelona. After the arrival of the French fleet from Toulon, the 
marſhal de Theſſé began the ſiege on the 2d of April, and was ſoon 
after joined by king Philip. The preſence of king Charles in the 
town overawed the inhabitants, who wiſhed to ſurrender, and ani- 
| mated the garriſon to defend it with perſeverance and ſucceſs, beyond 


five thoufand were made 1 three St. Simon, tom. vii. p. 295—7. 

thouſand were killed by the peaſants in the * Idem. | 

mountains. Lettres Hiſtoriques, Oct. 1706. 25 Lives of the Admirals vol. iii. P- 99. 
23 Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vi. p. 123. St. Simon, tom. vii. P- 228, 
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what could have been expected from their number; for they were C = . P. 
only three thouſand. The earl of Peterborough, returning from Va- —— 


lencia, threw a body of freſh troops into the city; and retarded the 


progreſs of the beſiegers, by haraſſing their ſkirts and outpoſts with 
his little army. Montjuic was taken; a breach was made in the walls 


of the town; and the enemy were juſt preparing to ſtorm it, when 
ſir John Leake arrived with the confederate fleet from Liſbon ©. 
The French admiral, upon intimation of his approach, cut his cables, 
and failed for Toulon. | 

The alarm which ſtruck the beſiegers upon the arrival of the 
Engliſh fleet, and the ſudden deſertion of their own, was wrought 
up into a dreadful panic by an eclipſe of the ſun, from which their 
ſuperſtitious prejudices led them to conclude, that the countenance 
of Heaven was frowning upon their deſign ”. They marched off in 
great haſte, leaving behind them an immenſe quantity of baggage, 
and all their ſick and wounded, whom they earneſtly recommended 
to the mercy of their enemies. King Philip continued his flight till 
he arrived within the French territory at Perpignan. | 


All the counſellors of king Charles were now agreed, with reſpect 


to the expediency of his marching to the capital, where there could 
be no doubt of his being proclaimed king. Different opinions how- 
ever were ſuggeſted concerning the ſcheme of his march, or the road 
he ought to purſue; ſome recommending the neareſt and moſt expe- 
ditious, and others that which was ſafeſt, though it might poſtpone 
the time of his arrival at Madrid. This diſtraction of counſels, the 
unſteadineſs of Charles himſelf, and the animoſities excited among his 
friends, were the ruin of all his meaſures, and undid all the ſucceſs 
he had already obtained. In compliance with the advice of the earl 


25 Conduct of the Earl of Peterborough, lona, x "Oe to the pride of the French 
P- 37—53- Lives of the Admirals, vol. iii. monarch, who had aſſumed the ſun as his 
p. 101, 2. Carleton, 146. device. 'Findal, vol. vii. p. 33. King Charles 

27 In alluſion to this incident, the reverſe commemorated this ſignal deliverance, by an 
of the medal ftruck by order of the queen anniverſary thankſgiving. 
upon this occaſion, repreſented the ſun in 2 St. Simon, tom. vii. p. 233. Cunning» 
eclipſe over the city and harbour of Barce- ham, vol. ii. p. 3, 4. 
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0 RS P. of "JOY king Charles, after long heſitation, determined 10 
W—— purſue his journey to the metropolis, through the province of Va- 
170% leticiaz and he had advanced with his army as far as Tarragona, when, 
hearing of the favourable diſpoſition of the people of Arragon, he 
ſuddenly changed his purpoſe, and marched to Saragoſſa, the capital 

of that province. 
While the ſiege of Barcelona was carried on by the French and 
Spaniards, the confederate army, under the earl of Galway and the 
marquis de Minas, had advanced from Portugal to Eſtramadura; and 
were inveſting Alcantara, 'The duke of Berwick, who commanded. 
the French army on the frontiers of Spain, was not in force to op- 
poſe them; and, the court being under great apprehenſions, he had 
received orders not to remove too far from Madrid.. Alcantara, 
ſurrendering after a ſhort ſiege, Muralcia and Coria alſo ſubmitted to 
the confederates. After this ſucceſs, they croſſed the Tagus, and ad- 
vanced to Placentia *, The earl of Galway, flattered with the 
proſpect of entering Madrid without any obſtruction, publiſhed a 


_ zoth April. manifeſto, in name of the queen, inviting the Spaniards to acknow- 


ledge king Charles; and promiſing to protect them againſt his ene- 
mies. The ſanguine hopes, which the earl derived from his paſt ſuc- 

ceſs, were now damped by the timidity and backwardneſs of the 
Portugueſe troops, who, being yet ignorant of the French having 
abandoned the fiege of Barcelona, refuſed to march to Madrid, under 

the pretext of its being their primary duty to defend their own fron- 
tiers. Agreeably to this reſolution, they marched to Cividad Rodri- 

go, which they inveſted. Though weakly fortived, it held out for 
26th May. ſeveral days, and ſurrendered upon honourable terms. Hearing then 
of the ſucceſs of the confederates at Barcelona, the Petal army 

was perſuaded to rejoin the earl of Galway, and to move towards 


29 Conduct of the Earl of Peterborough, duct of the Earl of Peterborough; p. 95» 


p. 59—75, &c. Carleton, 157. This ill- 30 Berwick, vol. 1. p · 283. 
judged reſolution of Charles, was imputed 2 * Id. p. 288. 


the advice of the Conde de Cifuentes. Con- 22 Id. p. 292. | 
Madrid, 
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Madrid, where king Charles was expected. The duke of Berwick c HAP. 
retreated as the confederates advanced, and, without any reſiſtance — 
from the inhabitants of the country, who dſepaired of king Philip's 198 
being able to recover his ede they ee to Madrid, which 24th June 
ſubmitted to king Charles. 
King Philip, after retiring to Perpignan, had formed the gegn of 
marching round about by the way of Navarre to Madrid, to prevent, 
by his preſence, the revolt of the capital; but the duke of Berwick, 
finding it neceſſary to retreat into the interior parts of the country, 
Philip withdrew again to the confines of France“. 218 
Every thing now aſſumed the moſt favourable aſpect for king 
Charles. The French and Spaniſh army was not only inferior to that 
of the confederates, but in want of money and proviſions ; Toledo 
declared for him; and it was expected that the whole province of 
Caſtile would quickly follow its example. The cardinal Portacar- 
rero, who had been the moſt zealous inſtrument of ſupporting king 
Philip's authority **, now ſubmitted to king Charles, and profeſſed to 
devote himſelf faithfully to his ſervice in future: all the courts be- 
gan to adminiſter juſtice in his name; and nothing ſeemed wanting 
to ſecure his authority againſt all reverſe of fortune, but his perſonal 
preſence, and taking the reins of government into his own hands. 
The earl of Galway ſent repeated expreſſes to king Charles, repre- 
ſenting the importance of his haſtening to the capital. He was re- 
gardleſs of expoſtulations and entreaties, and blind to his own in- 
tereſt: he remained at Saragoſſa immovable, as if he had been chained 
there by the ſupernatural power of inchantment. His conduct ap- 
peared ſo infatuated, and ſo repugnant to every ſentiment of honour, / 
as well as to the dictates of prudence, that it eaſily procured credit to 
a report of his having died ſuddenly in that place. Exaſperated by 


his 
33 Berwick, vol. i. p. 298. 36 gt. Simon, tom. vii. p. 239. | 
3+ Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vi, p- 98. Sal- 57 Letter of the Cardinal to the Marquis 
mon, vol. xxv. p. 323. de Minas. Monthly Mercury, Auguſt. 


5 Berwick, vol. i. p. 304. * * de Louis, tom. vi. p. 98. Wit- 
. neſſes 
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C = F. his folly, his friends ſoon became indifferent to his ſucceſs; the 
| 


| hopes and courage of his enemies revived. , His indolence and loth 

70% were rendered more glaring and 1 ignominious by the activity and 

| expedition of Philip, who collecting quickly a great body of troops 

4th Aug. on the frontiers of France, returned to Madrid on the very day 
k. ned for the triumphant entry of his rival“. 

The earl of Galway, deeming it too great a dean to come to an 
engagement with an army far ſuperior to his own, which was now 
* | diſpirited and provoked by the infatuation and ingratitude of its ally, 

x retreated towards Arragon as ſoon as he heard of the approach of 
Philip. Toledo, Salamanca, and. moſt of the towns which had 
ſubmitted to Charles, renewed their allegiance to the former. The 
earl of Galway, and the marquis de Minas, joined king Charles at 
Guadalaxara; and, in a few days after, the earl of Peterborough ar- 
rived there with five hundred dragoons ; but the criſis of their pro- 


communication with Portugal was cut off; Alcantara was retaken : 
all that remained for them to do, was to arrange their poſts, and 


| ſperity had been ſported away, and was now irrevocable, - Their 


neſſes were not wanting to ſwear that they 
had ſeen him embalmed and interred. Lam- 
berti, tom. xiv. p. 258. 

Although king Charles was brave and ac- 
tive, when puſhed to extremity, yet he was 
naturally of an indolent temper; he ſaw diſ- 
tant dangers in a magnified form, and was 
eaſily turned from his purpoſe by the occur- 
rence of unexpected difficulties. Indolent 
men generally follow the advice of others. 


The pride of Charles operated to the injury 
of his intereſt, in a way ſtill more puerile and 
contemptible. His finances were ſtraitened 3 
and he choſe rather to forego the fruits of his 
paſt ſucceſs, and to put all to hazard, than 
enter his capital, without that extravagant 
pageantry, which, as he thought, became the 
inauguration of ſo great a prince. Idem. 

As the conduct of Charles was ſo ſingularly 
imprudent and abſurd, the ingenuity of hif- 


The Spaniſh grandees, of a proud and inde- torians was put to the ftretch to account for 


pendent ſpirit, could not bear the idea of 
having their king placed upon the throne by 
the agency of foreigners. The brilliant ex- 
ploits of the earl of Peterborough, they be- 
held with an envious eye; and oppoſed his 
counſels, becauſe, if the king had ſucceeded 
by them, the earl would have arrogated the 
ſole merit of accompliſhing the principal ob- 
ject of the war. Cunningham, vol. ii. p- 5. 

12. 14. 


it; and, among other cauſes, it is not ſurpriſ- 
ing, that the power of gallantry, which has 
ſo often quencked heroic ardour, was called 
in upon this occaſion, and the wavering, contra- 
dictory, procraſtinating purpoſes of the vic- 
torious prince, were aſcribed to the violence 
of his affection to a lady at Barcelona. Tin- 
dal, vol. vii. p. 37. 
39 Berwick, vol. ii. p. 319, 


eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh their quarters on ſuch a plan as to ſecure Arragon and Cata- CHAP: 
lonia ; to maintain an open and ſafe approaclt to Caſtile, and a COm- LW —— 
munication with the ſea coaſts “. 93 wy 
The Upper Rhine was the only quarter in which the French arms 

were ſucceſsful during the campaign 1706. After the duke of Marl- 
borough's departure to the Netherlands, the marſhals Villars and 

Marcin advanced towards the German army at Druſenheim, under May. 
the command of the prince of Baden and the count. de Friſe, who, 

afraid of being attacked by ſuperior force, fled with ſuch precipita- 

tion, that all their tents, and a great quantity of their baggage and 

military ftores, fell into the hands of the French. The Germans fly- 

ing over the Rhine by the bridge of Statmatt, which they broke 

down, Fort Louis was relieved from the blockade which it had ſo 

long ſuſtained. They did not even attempt to make a ſtand at Lau- 

terburg, though, by the late fortifications, it was ſtronger than it had 

been in the preceding campaign, when it ſo bravely reſiſted the 

aſſaults of the enemy; and ſuch was the diſmay and conſternation of 

the garriſon, that it left the magazines there entire for the uſe of the 
conquerors. The French followed up their ſucceſs with the moſt ex- 
peditious movements, and expelled the Germans from Germerſheim, 

and from all the poſts which they had occupied from the river Mote 

to Spirebach. Villars cloſed his ſucceſs with the ſiege of Haguenau, 11th May: 
which capitulated in fix days after the trenches were opened: the 
garriſon being made priſoners of war, and a prodigious quantity of 
powder, corn, and clothing taken in the place“. Thus, within the 
fpace of a few weeks, the allies loſt all the conqueſts which they had. 
made on the French fide of the Rhine during the campaigns 1704, 
and 1705, except Landau, from which their communication was en- 
tirely cut off. The misfortunes of the French arms, in every other 
quarter, obliged Villars to ſend large detachments from his army, 
which ſtopped his proſperous career, and confined his attention for 


e Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vi. p. 99. 
+! Villars, tom. ii. p. 324—7. Barré, tom. * p. 393. 


ſome 
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0 SH P. ſometime, to fortifying the places he had already taken. The emperor 
having alſo recalled ſome of the beſt troops, in the army of prince 


1706, 


| Toth Sept. 


18th. 


17th Oc. 


Louis, to ſerve againſt the inſurgents in Hungary, Villars began again 
to act upon the offenſive, and drove the Imperialiſts out of the iſland 
and marquiſate of Baden, near Fort Louis; and, afterwards paſſing 
the Rhine, obliged them to remove from the poſts which they had 
erected for ſecuring the lines of Stolhoffen and Buhl “. 

After raiſing the ſiege of Barcelona, fir John Leake reduced the 
city of Carthagena, and ſailed to Alicant, which ſurrendered ®, The 
lands of Ivica and Majorca alſo ſubmitted ; the former without re- 
ſiſtance, from the attachment of the inhabitants to king Charles ; and 
the latter, to prevent the dreadful effects of ſtorming the fort, which 
was threatened by the Engliſh admiral. - Sir John Leake detached a 
part of his fleet to winter at Liſbon, and returned with the reſt to 
England“. 

At the inftigation of ſome of the French Hugonets, a deſcent was 
intended upon the coaſt of France by the grand fleet, under fir | 
Claudſley Shovel, and a body of troops commanded by the earl of 
Rivers; but was prevented by contrary winds, and the indolence 


and delay of the Dutch ſquadron which was to have joined the En- 


glich. A part of the fleet, with all the land forces that had been 
deſtined for that expedition, were afterwards ſent to Liſbon ; but ar- 
rived too late for rendering any eſſential ſervice to the confederate 
army, which, by the n of king Charles, was Wend to a 


| ſtate of defenſive war * 


The ill ſucceſs of he fleet in the Weſt Indies was a juſt fabjea of 
grief and complaint to every diſintereſted patriot. .'The iſlands of St. 
Chriſtopher and Nevis were plundered by a French ſquadron from 


**'Villars, tom. it. p. 339—347- Monthly Mer- does not admit of a circumſtantial detail of 


cury, July. Villars diſcovered great ingenuity them, Villars, tom. ii. p. 347, &c. 


and maſterly generalſhip, in conducting his ope- 43 Lives of the Admirals, vol. 1 ili. p. 203, 
rations, ſo as to deceive the prince of Baden, 104, 15. 

and to render his defigns effectual at a ſmall 4 Id. p. 106, 7. 

expence of blood; but the plan of my work 45 Id. p. 10g. 


— 
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St. Domingo and the greateſt part of the eien under were eap- c HA p. 
tuted by privateers-. The miniſters endeavoured to refute the 
charges brought | againſt themſelves, by imputing theſe misfortunes 2 
to accidents and diſeaſe; which made great hayock in the Weſt India 
fleet, and to the miſconduct of commanders, which had given oc ca- 
ſion to change them more frequently there, than in any other Ration. NY 
To the diſcerning inquirer, the plan of operations adopted by the . 
Whig miniſters, will appear to have been. one cauſe at leaſt of the 
miſcarriages and diſgraces which happened ſo: often. to the Engliſh 
fleets in the courſe of this war. The buſineſs of the navy was only 
a ſubordinate object of attention: the great ſtreſs of expence and | | 
preparation as laid upon the-ſuppart,of the continental army; and + 
the exertions of the: fleets. of England were chiefly, directed to the 
benefit of her allies. Thus, the Mediterranean fleet, deſtined for the 
ſervice of king Charles, was better equipped and manned than the 
Weſt India ſquadrons, which otherwiſe might have contributed eſſen- 
tially, not only to the immediate protection of the colonies, but to 
the future ſecurity and extenſion of the Britiſh commerce”. / 
The confederates now found that they had juſt grounds for re- 
monſtrating againſt ſo great a proportion of the Imperial reſources 
being waſted by the wanton and culpable continuance of the war in 
Hungary. Their mediation between the emperor and his revolted 
ſubjects was employed in vain, while his mercenary favourites clan- 
deſtinely ohſtructed every approach to an accommodation, which 
would have put an end to the accumulated profits expected by 
| them from the confiſcated property of the malecontents 
The increaſing reputation, and aſtoniſhing ſucceſs of the king of 
| Sweden, began, at this time, to awaken the jealouſy of all the confe- 


Lives of the Admirals, vol. iii. p. 118. delivered to the mediators, as the baſis of - 
7 Id. p. 117. Oldmixon, vol. ii. p. 395. peace. Some of them were extravagant; but, | 

* Tindal, vol. vii. p. 55. A ceſſation of on the other hand, the anſwers of the court 

hoſtilities had been agreed to on the. 15th of Vienna were not in a conciliating ou 


April, and the demands of the malecontents Monthly Mercury, J uly. 


OHAP. detates, and particularly of the emperor Joſeph ©. In the-courſe of 
—— this campaign, that enterpriſing monareh over-ran Saxony, laid the 


24th Sept. of his rival, Staniſlaus, to the crown of Poland; but reſigned all pre- 
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country under contribution, and reduced the elector to the neceflity = 
of begging a peace upon any terms the conqueror ſhould be pleaſed 
to dictate. The unfortunate eleQor not only acknowledged the right | 


tenſions to the duchy of Lithuania. He was, however, fo vain as to 
ſtipulate for retaining the empty title of a king, which could only 
ſerve to mortify him by the remembrance of the lofty projects from 
which he had fallen. The great augmentation of power which de- 
volved upon a prince ſo full of enterpriſe, and who, by the late treaty 
with Auguſtus, had become an inmate of Germany, could not fail 
to give uneaſineſs to the court of Vienna; while the aſſiduous and 
fawning application of the French king for obtaining his alliance wag. 
i am to che common intereſt of * a eee . 


© State of the War. 3 
ue ade Lambert tom. c. p. db. 
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chene d wk li Bic: 

Short. pl urvey of the State of Scotland from the Union of the Crowns, to the 
Acceſſon of Queen Anne. —Of political Aﬀairs and Parties at that Time.— 
Di content occaf oned by the Continuation of the Convention Parliament.—0b- 
| Jeftions to itt Authority. — Parties in it.—Embarraſment of the Miniſters 

| with reſpect to Scotland — Arguments for diſſolving the Convention Parlia- 

ment Fur continuing it, —The" Convention Parliament and the Whig Mini- 
err continued. —Seffian of Parliamem. The Duke of Hamilton proteſts 

- againſt it, and withdraws with hir Adberente.—Thbe Faculty of Advecates 

- publiſh an Opinion in favour of the proteſting Members.——The Queen's Latter 
t0 the States. Difficulties of Adminiſtration.— Act. paſſed. — 4 Marion for 

 abjuring the Pretender, ill received. The Parliament adjourned.—The 

- Commiſſioners meet to treat about an L. nion. Their Proceedings abortive.— 

 Effetts & the Proceedings of the Scottiſh, Parliament. 115 Court endeavours 

5 10 conciliate the Cavaliers. — Changer in the Scottijh Mi iniſtry. 4 new Pars 

liament. —The Duke of Queenſbury Commiſſimer. —The Queen's Letter. — 

- Bil or recogniſing her M. afeſty s Title, &c.—Carried by the Influence of 

_ the Preſbyterians and Cavaliers. = The Miniſtert fe the Confiderite of the 

* Revolttionift.—A Supply moved by the” Earl of | Home—Oppoſed by the 

" —Origin of the Squadrene Volante. Overture by the Marquis of 

Tweedale. —Enthufiaſm of "the Scots fur Indefendence—The Marguis of 

| Twwecdal? s Overture preferred” to the Supplies. Act: paſſed. Aci of Secu- 

rity defired by every Party. Keen Debates, and various Overtures relative 

40 it. Tits | Suhfidy refuſed. — The Sefion adjourned. —Alarm caſed 

. e FA * ri Parliament. | pee. 5k 


PHE biſtory of Scotland, * che union = the two crowns, CHAP. 


exhibits a gradual tendency to national depreſſion, which, at the 4 a 


acceſſion of queen Anne, had reached an extremity almoſt incapable 
of any aggravation or redreſs. Science and literature languithed ; 
commerce, manufactures, and population declined ; luxury, from the 
example of a more opulent neighbourhood, advanced with rapid 
Ua | eps 
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ener. ſteps among the higher ranks. The ſpecie of the country was 
L—— drained ; and poverty, like a gangrene, had overſpread the whole 
"YR body of the people. Thoſe fond ſpeculations of commercial opu- 
lence, which had buoyed up the hopes of the Scots, after having 
By been fairly tried, had not only. proved abortive and ruinous, but * 

55 forded a mortifying evidence to the nation, of! its utter incapacity, in 
its preſent ſtate of dependence, to proſecute effectual meaſures for the 
removal of impending, grievances, or the improvement of its future 
cotidition. - For, though the diſaſters of the Darien company might 
5 ; primarily ariſe from the ignorance/ and preſumption of its projeQtors ; 
yet there could be no doubt of their having been both accelerated 
and heightened by the unkind interference and over-raling influence 
of Engliſh counſels. Was it not demonſtrable; from the whole 
ſeries of tranſactions relative to that buſineſs, that the national ſo- 


vereiguty, of which'the Scots ſo proudly vaunted, was nothing more 

than an empty phantom, fince William had been conſtrained, by the 

9 importunity of the Eng liſh. 1 parliament, to cancel thoſe very meaſures 

f which had obtained his ſanction as king of Scotland? ? While the 


political union between the two nations was. ſo looſe and defective, 


it was natural for kbe court of England to keep a jealous eye upon 
Scotland, and to ſuſpect, that, if ever ſhe acquired riches and power, 
they would be employed in ſchemes dangerous to the conſtitution of 
the more proſperous kingdom. The part which the Scots had acted, 
during the civil war in England, under the reign of Charles the Firſt, 
afforded an iuſtructive proof of the effects to be dreaded from its in- 
terpoſition in times of public commotion; and the remembranee of 
this was the occaſion of cramping the trade and reſources of Scot- 


land, as well as s of foreign nations, by the navigation act, after the re- 


[4 — { WS 62, CEL SALVE phi STD! 14 8 27 dt; 


„Sir John bang! ſpeaking of the Dales <: prob; that: Scotland, We date; 
buſineſs, ſays, 7 L always thought itn 29.72, % was not to en enjoy the leaft ſhadow of pro roſ 
"« much a fooliſh” as a rog uiſh project, ce perity, in any part of the World, Which 
« But the conduct of England towards Scot- | © interfered with the power, / navigation, and 
« land, at chat time, ſerved ſufficiently as 2 « trade of England.” MSS. 


ſtoration 


8 
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ſtoration of Charles the Second. By that act, the Scots found Cc A, = 


themſelves precluded from many benefits which they had formerly. — 
enjoyed in common with the ſubjects of the ſame ſovereign; and e 
were cut off from the hope of maintaining, in future, an increaſing 
proportion to the fortune and proſperity of a people with whom 

they were ſo a connefted. by. A intereſt, and ſocial in- 

tercourle. [141 

Together whh the decline of * an a the reputa- 

tion and honour of Scotland had faded, in conſequence of a real, 

though diſguiſed ſubordination to the neighbouring kingdom. — 

vious to the junction of the crowns, her alliance had been courted by 

the principal ſtates on the continent, and her intereſts regarded in 

the formation of every important treaty there. But now, while her 

dignity was eclipſed by the ſuperior luſtre of the monarchy to which 

ſhe had become an appendage, ſhe was not ſo much as named in the 
courſe of thoſe foreign tranſactions, which affected her intereſt in 
common with that of England. As if it had been on purpoſe to 
notify, to diſtant courts, the inſignificance into which ſhe had ſunk, 
no Scotſman was employed in any embaſſy, or permitted to be preſent 
when the foreign le were admiged to an ee in the 
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> Conſiderations on the Union, p. 84, 5. 
1706. By the act of navigation, 12th Charles 
the Second, the freedom of trade, which the 
Scots had enjoyed under his father and grand- 
father, was retrenched. Heavy duties were 
impoſed upon goods, imported from Scotland 
to England; and upon Engliſh commodities, 
eſſential to the accommodation and improve- 
ment of Scotland. Repreſentation of the 
grievances of Scotland relative to Trade, pre- 
ſented by. the Scots Commiſſioners, 3d Fe- 
bruary 1668. Enquiry into the Reaſonable- 
neſs of an Union with Scotland, p. 67. Lon- 
don, 1706. 

After the union of the crowns, he Scots 
were permitted to ſettle in the plantations, 


and enjoy the privileges of Engliſh natives, 
From the time of the Darien adventure, they 
began to be rudely treated ; many of them in 
public offices, juſtices of the peace, and mem- 
bers of the council, were turned out; and 
ſometimes they were rejected upon juries, &c. 
The goods and ſhips of Scotſmen were con- 
fiſcated in the plantations; and this was fome- 
times done when the owners of them reſided 
in London. The Caſe of Scotſmen reſiding 
in England and in the Engliſh Plantations, p. 4, 
5. Edinburgh 1703. Hiſtorical Account of 1 
the Grievances of Scotland, paſſim. 

3 Letter to a Friend on the Union. Edin- 
burgh 1705. Letter to a Member of Parlia- 
ment, concerning the t true Intereſt of Scot 

land. 
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The Scots, from the higheſt antiquity, had been ſignalized for mar- 
A tial genius and heroic gallantry. Multitudes of the lower rank, and 


the cadets of the moſt illuſtrious families, had been accuſtomed, for 
many centuries, to enliſt in the armies of foreign princes; and the 

fame which they acquired for valour in the field, not only gratified 
the pride of their relations, but redounded to the honour and ad- 
vantage of their native country. Under the requiſition of a ſove- 
reign, whoſe Engliſh dominions were the firſt object of his protection 
and care, his ſubjects, in Scotland, found themſelves reſtrained from 
entering into foreign ſervice, and deprived of the opportunity of 
earning that appropriate glory which exalted the character of the 
nation, and compenſated for the narrowneſs of its internal reſources, 
The meritorious ſervices of the Scots in the war with France, during 
the late reign, had excited a reaſonable expectation of their partici- 
pating, with their fellow ſubjects in England, in the beneficial fruits 
of peace. But how grievouſly were they diſappointed, when they 
found, that the re-eftabliſhment of national tranquillity only furniſhed 
the Engliſh legiſlature with leiſure and opportunity for thwarting 


; thoſe ſchemes upon which the Scottiſh nation had erected its fondeſt 


hopes of independence and proſperity ? While the Engliſh miniſtry 
was making large demands of recruits from Scotland for carrying 
on a new war on the continent, it rouſed the indignation of the 
people, to reflect, that, like the flaviſh troops of a military deſpot, 
they were compelled to ſpill their blood in a conteſt in which they 
had no genuine and permanent intereſt; and that all the laurels, 


land. Id. Since the time 3 the 


« Sixth, till the union, few Scotſmen had 
<6 been ambaſſadors in foreign parts, for they 
«« were not thought worthy of being entruſted 
« with the general affairs of Great Britain.” 
Sir John Clerk's M8S. on Lockhart, p- 153. 

„The honour and eſteem which Scotland 
<« had acquired in all parts of Europe, were 
« ſunk; and her name was forgotten among 


* thoſe very nations ſhe had xi from 
* ruin.” Sir John Clerk's Journals. It ap- 
pears, however, that individuals from Scot- 
land, profited by the more intimate con- 
nexion between the two kingdoms, after the 
union of the crowns. Dr. Burnet was made 
a biſhop, Wiſhart an admiral ; and many Scotſ- 
men were employed in England, as ſurgeons, 


ſchoolmaſters, book-keepers, Kc. 
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cathered by their own heroes, were en in adorning the brows 


of their rivals and oppreſſors 
- Under the influence of theſe impreſſions, a ſpirit of difoontent had 


been ſpreading among all ranks from the acceſſion of William; and, 


in the laſt years of his reign, had ariſen to ſuch a pitch, that the ut- 
moſt vigilance of government was neceſſary to reſtrain it from open 
and tumultuary violence * In this critical ſituation of the country, 
the king durſt not hazard any change in the legiſlative body. As the 
majority of the convention parliament were firm friends to the revo- 
tution, and the preſbyterian form of religion, and as a conſiderable 
proportion of the nation were enemies to both, the former were per- 
ſuaded, that it was only by ſupporting his meaſures, that theſe objects, 
| which were ſo dear to them, could be ſecured; and that a new elec- 
tion could not take place without diminiſhing their own influence. 
From this concurrence in political views, the convention parliament 
-was involved in the ſame cenſure and odium with the court. It had 
indeed complied with the voice of the nation, by petitioning for the 
redreſs of thoſe grievances which were imputed to the malevolent 
interpoſition of the Engliſh parliament in the affair of Darien ; but 
this was aſcribed, by the people, to fear, more than patriotiſm ; and 
the majority of that aſſembly were ſtill conſidered as the tools of the 
prince, and as unfriendly to every ſcheme for promoting the inde- 
pendence of their native country. Hence ſeveral of the corporations 
and counties had petitioned the king to diflolve the convention par- 
lament, and, when their deſire was not gratified, objections were: 


Sir ſohn Clerk's MSS. Reaſons why the 
Succeſſion. ought. not to be declared. London, 
1704. 

_ Accidental calamities had co-operated, 
with thoſe which have been mentioned, to 
aggravate the diſcontent of the Scots. A 
run of bad crops in the years 1695, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
had occaſioned a famine, and many thouſands 
had periſhed for want of food, or emigrated 


from their native country. A dreadful fire, in 


14 


the year 1699, had conſumed. fome of the 
moſt valuable buildings in the metropolis. 
The property deſtroyed amounted to above 
two hundred thouſand pounds. The failure 
of the bank, in the midſt of the greateſt 
ſcarcity of coin, ſpread univerſal embarraſſ- 
ment,, and interrupted the few advantages, 
which the country derived from its limited 
trade and. manufactures. 


propagated 
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e 2 P. propagated Hhrou gh the country, tending to diſparage its authority, 


— and to excite a diſtruſt of the lawfulneſs of its proceedings. It had 


1702. 


been ſummoned by the prince of Orange, before he was himſelf in- 
yeſted with regal power; and, though the public commotions might 
juſtify an omiſſion of the cuſtomary forms at its convocation, and 
give a ſanction to its authority as far as might be neceſſary to re- 
eſtabliſh, the conſtitution, by ſupplying that branch of it which, had 
expired, or abdicated ; yet it was contended, that its legal functions 
had been exhauſted by that meaſure; and that a new parliament. 
ought to have been called, with all the-wonted forms, after the re- 
ſtoration of the executive branch, in order to. render the legiſlature 
complete, and adequate to the future purpoſes of government. 
The prolongation of its exiſtence, beyond the period barely neceſſary 
for the renewal of the conſtitution, might however have been tolerated, 
and all its ſubſequent meaſures acquieſced in, for the ſake of expe- 
diency ; ; but it was aſſerted, that it had now been extended to ſuch an 
immoderate duration, as was inconſiſtent with that very conſtitution. 
1 which it had been deſtined to ſave; and hence it became charge- 
able with uſurpation, or the exerciſe of illicit authority, though it 

had been liable to no objection whatever at its firſt formation 7. 
The diftreſs of government had, in the later years of William, been 
increaſed by that diſaffection which began to break out even in the 
parliament itſelf. The calamities of Scotland came home to many 
of its members, and weaned their affection from the court. The un- 
fortunate project of Darien embraced ſuch a wide circle of intereſt, 
and abounded with ſuch diffuſive miſchiefs, that there were few fa- 
milies in the nation that did not feel the ſhock in ſome of their 
branches. The reſolutions and addreſſes of the Engliſh parliament, 
on that ſubject, exhibited a ſeverity and harſhneſs which no true 


It was aſſerted that king William had to diſſolve it. Adrantages of the Union, 
violated the claim of right, the condition on p. 21. Edinburgh, 1706. 


which he reigned in Scotland, by his continu= 7 Pamphlets of the Times. Macpherſon” 8 1 
ing the convention parliament, after the plu- en vol. ii. p. 239. | 
rality of the corporations had petitioned him 


friend 
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friend of his country could contemplate with cool indifference, 
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court patronage in Scotland was extremely circumſcribed ; and in 
' ſufficient to ſatisfy the numerous claims preferred by thoſe who 
ſerved the government with increaſed diſadvantage, and at a greater 
riſk of reputation, as the meaſures, which it purſued, became unpo- 


pular and exceptionable*. 


Owing to theſe ſeveral cauſes, the ceditvy party, or that which 


oppoſed the court, was advancing every day both in number and re- 
ſpectability. It now conſiſted of ſeveral of the nobility, and a con- 
ſiderable number of the repreſentative body; and, from a partial and 


occaſional oppoſition, had contracted the habit, and profeſſed the re- 


ſolution of an obſtinate and invariable reſiſtance to the court, ſo long 
as the convention parliament ſubſiſted. The grievances of Scotland 
were the conſtant theme of their declamation ; and, in proportion 
as theſe were actually felt, or apprehended by the people, their friends 
and abettors multiplied, and their hands were daily ſtrengthened by 
the election of members devoted to the ſame intereſt ; ſo that if king 
William had long ſurvived, he would have found himſelf under the 


neceſſity of diffolving the convention parliament. 


If ſuch a criſis 


had occurred previous to the war, it would certainly have been pro- 
ductive of great commotions in Scotland; nor is it likely that the 


The ſalaries of all the public offices in 
Scotland at the diſpoſal of the court, before 
the union, did not amount to HC. 20, ooo per 
annum. Advantages of the Union, p. 19. 
The ſalaries of the principal offices were as 
follows: To the chancellor C. 2000 per an- 
num; to the privy ſeal C. 1000; preſident of 
the av C. looo; ſecretary of ſtate C. ooo; 
h preſident of the court of ſeſſion g. 1000 ; juſ- 
tice general £.800; treaſurer deputy C. 600 3 
juſtice clerk C. 600; lord regiiter C. 500 ; 
fourteen lords of ſeſſion C. 500 each; queen's 


two clerks of council C. 500; grants, pen- 


advocate Z.500; queen's ſolicitor C. 300; 


X 


parliament of England, at that time, would have adopted ſuch a ge- 
nerous plan of accommodation as they afterwards carried into execu- 


ſons, and extraordinary expences C. 13,000 


per annum. Enquiry into the Reaſonableneſs 


of the Union, p. 106. This eſtimate refers 
to the ſtate of ſalaries, &c. at the time of the 
union. 

According to another author, who ſtates 
the expence of the civil government, as it 
ſtood in the year 1681; the whole pay of 
the civil liſt, including the greater and leſſer 
officers of ſtate, and the law, amounted 
to C. 15,148 per annum. The penſions to 
L. 11,354: 18: 10. The Rights of Succeſ- 
ſion, p. 10. Lond. 1705. 
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tion, upon thoſe emergencies, of which I am now to give an ac- 


i IT count. 


The diſcontented and turbulent ſtate of S at the death of 
king William, involved the queen's miniſtry in ſingular difficulties 


with reſpect to the plan of conducting the government there. On 


the one ſide, the nation longed for a new repreſentation; and it was 


even doubtful if the ſovereign could lawfully aſſemble the preſent 
parliament, though reaſons of policy might render the doing of it 


expedient and defirable?*, Moſt of the perſons in power were preſ- 
byterians, and by no means, on that account, the more acceptable 
to the queen and the Engliſh cabinet, as new-modelled at her acceſ- 
ſion. For theſe reaſons, the diſſolution of the parliament, and the 


diſmiſſion of the perſons, who then held the reins of government, 


might naturally have been expected, and was anticipated with ge- 


neral ſatisfaction by the nation, upon hearing of the death of the king, 


and of the changes which had taken place in the Engliſh miniſtry, 
But, on the other ſide, the unquiet diſpoſition of the people, the vio- 


lence of individuals, and the notorious, and undiſguiſed attachment of 


many perſons of high rank to the court of - St. Germains, ren- 
dered any ſudden change of the political meaſures and executive 
government extremely hazardous, Among the various competitors 
for power, it was not eaſy for the ſovereign to make any ſelection 
or arrangement, without giving diſguſt to ſome, and exciting the 
hoſtility of parties, who, while amuſed by the proſpect of attaining 
a ſuperiority over their rivals, were likely to purſue that line of con- 
duct which they believed to be moſt acceptable to the court. The 
Tories of We were anxious to preclude every ſuſpicion of their 


The queen conſulted the Scottiſh privy 
council, with reſpect to the lawfulneſs of 


calling the convention parliament after the 


lapſe of twenty days; but ſuggeſted to them, 
at the ſame time, that the act 1 696 had pro- 
vided, that nothing contained in it ſhould be 
underſtood to alter or reſtrain the prerogative. 
Her Majeſty's Letter to the Privy Council, 


Whitehall, March 8th, 1702. Minutes of the 
Privy Council, MSS. 

This was a ſufficient hint for bending the 
determination of the privy council to the 
wiſhes of the court; and the vote being put, 
if it be not conſiſtent with the act 1696, for 
the parliament to meet after the lapſe of twenty 
days, it was carried in the affirmative, Idem. 

being 
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being unfriendly to the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, which they hardly 
could have done, had they precipitately committed any ſhare of the @——V 


government in Scotland to thoſe men who made no ſecret of their 
affection to king James; and who had the imprudence to expreſs 
their hopes of being better thought of by the queen on that ac- 
count“. The perſons, who now filled the official departments in 
Scotland, poſſeſſed qualifications which ſtrongly recommended them 
to the favour of every ſucceſſive adminiſtration in England, to what- 
ever party it belonged. Some of them had given early proofs of poli- 
tical talents, which had been improved by long experience, and an 
intimate acquaintance'with the forms and practice of buſineſs. They 
had diſcovered gteat obſequiouſneſs to the court in the preceding 
reign, and might be expected to be the more hearty in promoting 
its meaſures under the preſent one, from their being continued in 
power, contrary to the general expectation; and becauſe retaining 
their influence would depend entirely upon the merit of future ſer- 


_ vices. They were all of that party which had diſcovered the greateſt 
antipathy to France, and would therefore do their utmoſt to forward® 


the ſupplies for carrying on a war ſo grateful to their own inclina- 
nations. Yielding to the force of theſe conſiderations, the Engliſh 
cabinet determined to employ the ſame miniſters who had been en- 
truſted with the management of Scottiſh affairs by king William ; 
and to uphold the authority of the convention parliament *', 
The national ſpirit of diſcontent, and a marked diſapprobation of 
the conduct of the court, were diſplayed upon the firſt opening of 
the Scottiſh parliament, after the acceſſion of the queen, on the gth 
June 1702. As ſoon as prayers were ſaid, the duke of Hamilton 
inſiſted on being heard; and though entreated by the duke of 
Queenſberry to wait till her majeſty's commiſſion was received, he 


"= Ad of the Union, p- 2 5. An- the marquis of Annandale privy ſeal; the 
nals of Anne, 1703, p. 16. earls of Seafield and Hindford, ſecretaries of 

The earl of Marchmont was lord han. ſtate; the earl of Selkirk lord regiſter ; and 
cellor ; lord Montgomery, lord treaſurer; the the 33 offices of ſtate were held by 
earl of Melville preſident of the ſecret council; ſtaunch revolutioniſts. 
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to his proteſtation®?, 


1 Records of the Scotch Parliament, MSS. 
Regiſter Office, Edinburgh. 
*3 Lockhart's Memoirs, p. 14—17. Lon- 
Le. , 1714. As I ſhall often have occaſion to 
10 Lockhart's Memoirs in the ſequel of 
the Scottiſh hiſtory, it may be proper to in- 
form the reader of the character of this au- 
thor, and the ſecurity with which I rely upon 
his teſtimony. The book was never acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Lockhart, and there is a tra- 
ditional report of its having been ſurrep- 
titiouſly publiſhed with the intention of hurt- 
ing his reputation with the court. The ſup- 
poſition of Mr. Lockhart's being the author 
Wp corroborated by ſtrong internal arguments. 
Mr. Lockhart was a warm friend to the houſe 
of Stuart, a zealous oppoſer of the union, 
and enraged againſt all his countrymen, who 
did not eſpouſe his own political ſentiments, 
The Memoirs, as might be expected from an 
author of this character, abound with enco- 
miums on his own partiſans ; and hardly allow 
any credit for probity and patriotiſm, to the 
leaders of the Whigs, and the preſbyterians. 
Mr. Lockhart had excellent acceſs to inform- 
ation, having -been himſelf a member of the 
Seottiſh parliament, and admitted into all the 
conſultations of the Cavaliers. He was named 
by the queen to be one of the commiſſioners 
for the treaty of union, upon the recommend- 
ation of the earl of Wharton, who was his 
uncle. His acceptance of this truſt does him 


little honour, as he was an enemy to tle 
ſcheme of uniting Scotland to England upon 
any*terms whatever; and profeſſes to have 
accepted of his commiſſion, with the inten- 
tion of doing all in his power to fruſtrate the 
object of it; and of acting as a py upon his 


colleagues. Memoirs, p. 87. 


perſevered in reading a paper, which contained reaſons againſt the 
L—— meeting of this parliament, and thereupon took inſtruments; after 
which, he withdrew with twenty-nine of the members who adhered 
This patriotic band, as it was called, was fol- 
lowed with ſhouts of applauſe to a neighbouring tavern, where the 
night was ſpent in mirth and feſtivity * 


exactly agreeable to truth; and that to 


The faculty of Advocates 
voluntarily 


With due abatement for the author's. po- 
litical prejudices, the Memoirs may be ad- 
mitted as an authoritative voucher for many 
important facts, at the period to which they 
relate. I am fortunate however in an oppor- 
tunity of deriving advantages from theſe Me- 
moirs, never enjoyed by any former hiſtorian ; 
and no wiſe affected by the iſſue of the queſ- 
tion reſpecting the author. 

Among fir John Clerk's MSS., I found a 
copy of Lockhart's Memoirs, with notes in 
fir John's own hand, on the margin ; upon 
the back of the title-page, the following 
words are written in the ſame hand. As 
„ theſe Memoirs are ſaid to have been written 
« by Mr. Lockhart in the heat of party 
© rage, it is no extraordinary matter to find 

e them erroneous in ſeveral particulars, which 
e the following notes will demonſtrate ; yet 
% many of the characters are juſt, in fo far 
as the author was acquainted with the per- 
% ſons. Theſe notes were reviſed by me in 
„ the year 1738, and again in 1747. I have 
e carefully confidered them, and do not only 
0 adhere to them, but poſitively affert, that 
every particular fact mentioned by me is 


« my knowledge, I have concealed no- 
* thing. J. C.“ In a note on the margin 
of the ſecond page of the preface, ſir John 
ſays, © Theſe Memoirs were given out to be 
„ copied, and ſo came abroad; however the 
« perſons abuſed took little notice of them, 
and the ſuppoſed author abjured them, on 
© many occaſions, ſo that I and others have 
« liberty to ern on them, if we 
« pleaſe.” 
Thus qualified, the Memoirs become re- 
ſmeRable documents of hiſtorical facts. By 
. the 
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added to the popularity of the meaſure, was productive of effects 

which were vexatious to the miniſters, and threatened to fruſtrate 

the principal object they expected to obtain, by holding a ſeſſion of 

parliament. Not only perſons who were tainted with diſaffection, - 

but thoſe who were of a timid or penurious diſpoſition, were now | 

furniſhed with a ſtrong argument for withholding the taxes, impoſed 

by a legiſlative body, the authority of which was doubtful, and even 

condemned by competent judges. The ſupport of the government, 

and the moſt preſſing exigencies, which could only be removed by 

the efficiency of the ſupplies, voted by the fitting members of the 

ſtates, conſtrained the officers of the crown to enforce the payment 

of them by coercive meaſures, tending to increaſe that ferment 

which already pervaded the great body of the people. 

After the departure of the proteſting members, her majeſty's com- 

miſſion to the duke of Queenſberry, and her letter to the ſtates, were 

read, Her. majeſty promiſed to maintain the proteſtant religion, the 

preſbyterian form of government, and the eſtabliſhed laws of Scot- 

land. She expreſſed her hope of their hearty ſupport and aid in the 

war, begun by her predeceſſor, on account of the wrongs committed 

by the French king, of which her ſubjects in Scotland had teſtified a 
becoming reſentment in their addreſſes. She urged the neceſſity of 

ſupplies for preventing the deſigns of her enemies. She informed 

them, that, in conſequence of the late king's earneſt wiſhes for an 


* 


the peruſal of this valuable MSS., I have not 
only been enabled to correct many errors and 
miſreprenſations, contained in the text of the 
Memoirs, but have alſo derived important in- 
formation with reſpect to collateral events and 
tranſactions, which enter into the Scottiſh 
hiſtory at the period of this work. 

The dean of faculty and advocates, who 
gave their opinion in favour of the diſſenting 
members, were cited to appear before the par- 
lament ; and, after various delays, the proceſs 


was transferred to the privy council, to be 
farther proceeded in there, as the parliament 
ſhould ſee cauſe. Records of the Scotch Par- 
liament, zoth June 1702. 

Seventy advocates declared, that they gave 
no warrant to the dean of faculty for publiſh- 
ing any opinion on the ſubject; and twenty 
of them refuſed to anſwer any queſtions put 
to them by the parliament. Id. 16th June. 

1 'Tindal, vol. v. p. 93. 
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union of the two kingdoms, ſteps had been taken by the Engliſh 


T parliament to pave the way for that deſirable event; and that ſhe 


1702. 


17th June. 


was empowered to appoint commiſſioners for beginning the treaty; 


in accompliſhing which ſhe expected their concurrence. She re- 


commended a particular attention to the ſtate of the poor, whoſe 
hardſhips had been aggravated by ſucceſſive ſeaſons of ſcarcity “. 
The buſineſs, ſuggeſted by the queen's letter, was more fully ex- 
plained and enforced by the commiſſioner, and the chancellor. It 
is worthy of remark, that in theſe addreſſes to the ſtates, as well as 
in the royal letter, a high veneration was profeſſed for the memory 
of king William, whoſe name was introduced as giving the moſt . 
weighty ſanction to the ſcheme of buſineſs ſubmitted to their deli- 
beration. This circumſtance fully diſcloſes the ſentiments and views 
of the court at this period with reſpect to the ſtate of parties in 
Scotland. The late king had found, from experience, that the firſt 
friends of the revolution were the 3 perſons on whoſe fidelity he 
could depend. Her majeſty, under this impreſſion, had been per- 
ſuaded to retain the convention parliament as the fitteſt inſtrument 
for ſupporting her authority in Scotland; and her ſpeech was there- 
fore adapted to their political notions, though widely different from 
thoſe of the party which ſhe now favoured in England. In ad- 
herence to the ſame plan, ſhe afterwards refuſed to receive an addreſs 
from the diſſenting members, in vindication of their conduct, and 
pledged herſelf to maintain the authority of the preſent parliament 


againſt all its oppoſers 


This unexpected rupture in the parliament, and the general dif. 


content and turbulence of the people, were not the only difficulties 


which the miniſters had now to encounter in conducting the buſineſs 
of Scotland. Subſequent meaſures, purſued by thoſe members who 


16 Records of the Scotch Parliament, un it, and to enforce a reſpect to them, by ful- 
17 After reading the royal letter to the ſome encomiums on the goodneſs of the ſove- 
ſtates, the commiſſioner, and the chancellor, reign. 


uſed to make harangues on the topics contained ** Annals Anne, 1702, p. 65, 6. | 
| | had 


os 
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had ſupported the views of the court in the diſcuſſion of the prelimi- 
nary queſtion, relative to the authority of parliament, exhibited a 


diſtraction of ſentiment, and an independence of ſpirit, which ren- 
dered it impoſſible for the miniſters to rely upon the ſteadineſs of 
any party, or the ſucceſsful proſecution of any plan whatever, for 
reſtoring vigour to the government in Scotland. A ſupply was 
voted of ten months and a half ceſs upon land. The ſtates were 


unanimous in paſſing acts for recogniſing her majeſty's title; efta- 
bliſhing the authority of the preſent parliament, and inflicting the 
penalty of high treaſon upon thoſe who ſhould in future diſown it ; 
for ſecuring the proteſtant religion and the preſbyterian govern- 
ment **, and enabling her majeſty to appoint commiſſioners to treat 
about an union between the two kingdoms. But when. the draught 
of a bill for abjuring the pretender was preſented by the earl of 

Marchmont, it occaſioned open and violent expreſſions of averſion. 
Some of the members, who had been ſtrenuous advocates for the 
authority of the parliament, were the moſt diſſatisfied with this 
motion, and determined to invite the diſſenting members to reſume 
their ſeats, in order to fortify their reſiſtance againſt every meaſure 


tending to fix the ſucceſſion of the crown. Its unſettled ſtate be- 


1 


19 The ceſs, or aſſeſſment, was raiſed upon 
the eſtates, and royal boroughs in Scotland, in 
proportion to their valued rents. This mode 
of taxation was introduced by Oliver Crom- 
well, after he had ſettled the union between 
the two kingdoms. The ceſs amouuted to 
ſix thouſand pounds per month ; and, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of government, it was 

increaſed, not by raiſing the monthly ſum, but 
by adding to the number of months, which 
anſwered the ſame purpoſe. Eſſay for re- 
moving Prejudices againſt the Union, Part ii. 
p- 18. 1706. ©. 75 

20 This ſeſſion diſcovered a ſtrong zeal for 
preſbytery, which was believed to be in danger 
from the prejudices of the ſovereign, and her 
preſent miniſters. Sir Alexander Bruce, heir 
apparent to the earl of Kincardine, was ex- 
pelled the parliament for ſpeaking diſreſpect- 
fully of preſbytery. Records of the Scotch 


F 


Parliament, 11th June. Minutes of the Privy 
Council, 28th July 1702. The popular odium 
ran ſo violently againſt him, that he was com- 
pelled to leave his native country, and received 
a penſion from the queen, which contributed 
to the ſuſpicion of her enmity to preſbytery. 
Anonymous MSS on the Characters of diſtin- 
guiſhed Perſons of both Kingdoms at the 
Beginning of the Reign of Queen Anne. 

2 Lockhart, p. 16, 17. Sir J. Clerk's 
MSS. For a full account of this affair, ſee a 
letter of Philſphaugh to Mr. Carſtares, 4th 
July 1702. Carſtares' State Papers, p. 714. 
The preſbyterians in parliament, and the 
e very miniſters of this place, were divided 


« upon that queſtion.” Id. 516. See alſo a 


letter of lord Leven to Mr. Carſtares. I am 
&« told the preſbyterian party in Scotland are 
« altogether againſt the ſucceſſion.” Id. 717. 
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c =—_” „ be: conſidered, by the generality of the people, as pre- 
— Mſ ending the moſt favourable Ga to obtain the redreſs of their 
* grievances. N 
Nor did the court, at this time, an any e about ex- 
tending the act of ſettlement to Scotland; for reaſons of ſtate, it pro- 
bably rather wiſhed that the ſucceſſion there ſhould remain ambigu- 
6us and undetermined. As the introduction of buſineſs of ſuch 
magnitude, without the approbation of the queen, was a demonſtra- 
tion ho Intle ſhe could rely upon the party ſhe patroniſed; ſo the 
arguments and motives, urged for rejecting it, indicated a general 
propenſity to perplex the public buſineſs, and to encourage that ſpirit 
of alienation from England, which was already too prevalent. The 
June zoth. commiſſioner put an end to this ſeſſion, in order to prevent the diſ- 
cuſſion of à queſtion; which was likely to be productive of great 
heats and diviſions, and ſtill farther to diſparage the authority of 
parliament ; expreſſing his ſurpriſe and regret, at the introduction 
of a ſubject of ſuch a een nature, without the A of 
her majeſty's miniſters. 15 $O ent 
During the receſs of the Scottiſh Sy the commiſſioners, 
appointed by her majeſty for treating about the union of the two 
kingdoms, met at the Cock-pit on the 22d October; but on account 
of the abſence of the majority of the Scottiſh commiſſioners, whoſe 
backwardneſs was conſidered as an untoward omen by ' thoſe who 
wiſhed well to the project, all proceedings were ſtopt for the ſpace 
of a month. After the preliminary articles were adjuſted, the buſi- 
neſs was often interrupted by the want of a quorum of the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, from which it ſhould ſeem, that they did not enter 
heartily into it; or perhaps they had little hope of bringing it to 
a ſucceſsful concluſion. The jealouſy of the preſbyterians was, at 
the commencement of this tranſaction, excited in a more than ordi- 
nary degree, by the ſuſpected puny. of the queen for the we 


22 Lockhart, p. 17. Sir J. Clerk's MSS. 
Appendix to Defoe's Hiſtory of the Union, Ne XIV, 


pallans; 


QUEEN ANNE. 


palians; and as the latter hoped, ſo the former dreaded, that a more C 
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intimate connexion with their Engliſh neighbours would prove fataö⁊ — 


to the preſent eſtabliſhment ** In this temper of the people of Scot- 
land, for the generality were preſbyterians, all attempts to reconcile 
them to an union with England muſt have proved fruitleſs, without 
previous ſtipulations for the ſecurity of their religion. Nor, ſuppoſ- 
ing this difficulty had been ſurmounted, would the expectations of 


the Scots, with reſpe& to trade, have been eaſily ſatisſied. Their 


commiſſioners plainly hinted, that they would not be pleaſed with a 
free communication of the trade of England, without having the 
rights of the Darien company recogniſed and eſtabliſhed. When 
this condition was openly inſiſted upon, every hope of amicable pro- 
ceeding vaniſhed ; and her majeſty adjourned the meeting of the 
commiſſioners on the 3d of February to the 4th of October 1703 *. 
| Although the proceedings of the commiſſioners did not ad- 
vance to maturity, yet they certainly contributed to the happy 
iſſue of this buſineſs when it was afterwards reſumed. 'The great 
outlines of the treaty were now drawn, and the general principles 
of it eftabliſhed ; and, as the ſame perſons were afterwards appointed 
commiſſioners for that purpoſe, they had, during the interval between 
theſe two tranſactions, directed their thoughts and mquiries to the 
moſt proper expedients for removing the difficulties and miſunder- 
ſtandings which impeded their progreſs at this time. 8 

From various circumſtances, which occurred in the courſe of a 
few months, a great change took place in the ſtate of parties in 
Scotland; and induced the Engliſh cabinet to adopt new meaſures 
in the management of affairs there. The moſt zealous friends of 
che revolution were offended by the open indifference, and the ſuſ- 


2+ Hiſtory of Scotland by David Scot, 25th June 1702, two members entered their 
p. 716, Weſtminſter, 1727. diſſent, becauſe it did not expreſsly hinder the 
Appendix to Defoe, Ne XIV. Salmon, commiſſioners from treating about the re- 
vol. xxv. p. 96. When the act concerning eſtabliſhment of prelacy. Record of the 
the union was read in the Scottiſh parliament, Scotch parliament, 25th June 1702. 
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C Ha P. pected averſion of the court, to the proteſtant ſueceſſion; and 

Wy trembled for the: ſafety of the preſbyterian government, both 'on 

+792: account of the known attachment of the queen, tò epiſcopacy; and 

the violent ſpirit. diſplayed by the majority of the houſe af commons 

in England againſt the proteſtant diſſenters. The, Scottiſh, Whigs, 

diſtruſting the court, began to aſſociate and conſult, with the country 

party, which profeſſed to devote itſelf entirely. to the removal of 

grievances and the eſtabliſhment, of the future independence of the 

kingdom. After ſuch a coalition of parties, the miniſtry. were con- 

vinced, that no advantage could acerue to them from the preſent 

parliament; the objections to which grew ſtronger from its prolong- 

ation, and furniſhed a ſtanding topic for arraigning the conduct of 

government. Although it was expected, that in a new parliament 

many members would be adverſe to the meaſures of the court; yet 

there could not exiſt, in the repreſentative body recently elected, 

that concert of plan, which was eaſily formed by thoſe who had 

been long known to each other from their official intercourſe, or 

that perſonal acrimony againſt minifters, which actuated individuals, 
diſappointed, either in views of ambition, or ſchemes of patriotiſm. 
The cavakers, valuing themſelves upon an affectionate attachment 
to a princeſs of the houſe of Stuart, and a favourer of their own 
religion, were expected to make every exertion for recovering 4 
ſhare in the repreſentation, when they were freed from thoſe diſ- 
couragements, which, N the preceding reign, had either pre- 

vented their entering into the field of competition, or obſtructed me 
their ſucceſs with the electors. Attending to all theſe confiderations, 

it was now deemed a matter of expediency, to ſooth that party 
which had been ſo long depreſſed, with à view of rendering it 


. 26 The e of the prince of Wales ſied their wiſhes for ks ſucceſs, by expreſſing 
was now mentioned as a deſirable event, not their hopes of his convexſion. The ſtory of 
only by the Jarobites and epiſcopalians, but his being ſuppoſititious was very | Sl 
by many who had formerly expreſſed a jealouſy treated with SAVE? Clerk"s M88. 


e eee The latter quali- 


friendly 
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friendly-to. the court. Strong aſſurances Were conveyed to the ca- OH A P. 


valiers of her majeſty's favourable opinion of them, and of her 


defire to conſide in their fidelity, and artful infinuations were em- 
ployed t make them believe, that ſhe cheriſhed kind purpoſes in 
behalf of her brother. Several of the Whigs were immediately 
diſplaced, and Cavaliers brought in, and a proclamation was iſſued, 
promiſing an indemnity to all Who had committed treaſon, previous 
to the month of April 1502, One of the moſt honourable expe- 


dietits, for procuring the ſervices of che Jacobites, was a pfomiſe of 


toleration to the epiſcopaliaris; which, as it was fourided on juſtice, 
was alſo agreeable to her 'majeſty's private wiſhes . By theſe mea. 
ſures her majeſty ſtrengthened the Hands of the anti-revolutioniſts, 
and acquired a powerful claim' to the gratitude and ſervices of xheir 
relations whom ſhe reſtored from exile, and mn wer how __ 
of future proſecution, | 4 

The new parliament met at Edinburgh. « on the 6th May 170 3. 
The duke of Queenſberry, at this time, leſs obnoxious to the cava- 
liers than any of the old miniſters, was again appointed commiſ- 
ſioner. Her wr by ſetter hed the States ene a eee of 


9; 1 


* 36 The earl of Scafgld ured all e 
* he knew to be of loyal principles, that the 
queen 3 truſt the government 
* to th dP tp Who Fare. © the 
60 pe 0 ro Troy H fan , 7 
This erden is confirmed by 1 
who A te that the queen was ſuſpected of a 


rc ſe; 


e ſhe had grown; ſcaſible of the com- 
t mitted againſt! her father; and was reſolved 
* to make amends to her btocher. „ Cunning- 


ham, vol. i, p- 326. The Tories (the, Scot- 


« tiſh) were far from thinking her majeſty p 
> rightful ſovereign ; but they had it always 
in their heads, that ſhe would eontrive ſome 

« way or other to have her brother ſucceed 
& her.” Sir J. Clerk's "MBS on | Eckhart, 
N 

as The earl of Mirchmont, Melvil, Selkirk, 
Adam Cockburn of Ormiſton, fir John Max- 


Y 2 


' Viſcount / Tarbot were 
fate; the earl of  Seafield, chancellor; 


defign in favour of the pretender z that 


. Lotkhart, p. 20, 21. 


* mg ef n js Hindford, were al 
diſplaced. The duke of Queenſberry and 


ſecretaries of 


marquis of Annandale, preſident of the Reg 
eil; the earl of Tullibardine, lord privy ſeal ; 
lord Boyle, deputy treaſurer z Mr. Mackenzie 
of Preſton-hall, juſtice elerk; fir James Mur- 


ray of Philiphaugh, lard mgilter.; 3 and the earl 


of March, governor of Edinburgh caſtle, 
an, $3 7 
29 Management of the late Scotch Miniſtry, 
. 5. Lond. 1708. Minutes of Privy Coun- 
* 4th February 1703. The queen wrote a 
letter to the privy council, defiring that all 


the proteſtant diffenters, who. — 


to the reformed religion, might be protected z 
and ſhe recommended to the eſtabliſhed clergy 
to live in brotherly love and communion with 
them. Tindal, vol. v. p. 243. 

her 
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CHA r. her former promiſes, to do every thingyinher power: for the dau 
faction and ſeeurity of her antient kingdom. She recommended, to 


N. 


75 
6th May. 


15th. 


their particular attention, the ſtate of the forces, garriſons, and 
forts ; che granting neceſſarycſupplies and making proper dates for 
the encouragement of trade She declared; that iti fhoukbevertbe 
her endeavour, to ſecure the peace and proſperity oſ Scotland and 
expected their hearty concurrence for the ſame good ends. She 
recommended, as formerly, to provide for the poor Pls 0111 een 
It did not eſcape the public notice, that, in the foynl letter, 
though underſtood to contain an authoritative recommendation oß 
thoſe: ſubjects which were to occupy the deliberation of parliament, 
no mention had been made of the ſucceſſion, a point, of all others, 
the moſt intereſting to national tranquillity; and while this circum- 
ſtance alarmed the xenlous revolutioniſts, it encouraged the hopes of 
thoſe who had never withdraws their affcQtions from the court of 
dt. Germain 's. P - are 
The buſineſs of dhe ſeſſion e * an dea Seesen her 


majeſty's title to the crown, and making it high treaſon to diſown 


it, or to challenge her exerciſe of the government. The firſt clanſe, 
moved by the duke of Hamilton, was unanimouſly adopted; but 
the ſecond, relative to the exereiſe of government, introduced by 
the lord àdvαονẽ e; became the ſubject of a long and keen debate. 
The object of it was to preclude any future inquiry into the autho- 
rity of tlie laſt parliament. It was argued, by the oppoſers of this 
clauſe,-that ãt was highly diſhonourable to her majeſty, by inſinuat- 
ing, ar! ſuppoſing, that the exerciſe of the government had been 
abuſed by her, and needed an indemnity; that whatever charges 
might be brought pins her miniRers, it was a high W to 


| 30 W of che Parliament. of Scotland. find any ie * 1 upon it. The nk 


14 K „ 3 


In conſequence of this reco mmendation from ber of the poor in Scotland, at the beginning 
the queen, an overture for 0 better employing of the reign of queen Anne, was ſuppoſed to 


| the poor, framed, by Pr, Hugh 155 be two hundred thouſand. Money and TE 


was | 


Neue, of the Scotch Parliament. , \ do N 


52 4, 
* 1 


taken under wor 14th June. fe P- 4 16, Fa, 1705. 
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involve the royal perſonage in the participation of their guilt. C 
Conſcious to themſelves of having adviſed her majeſty to overſtrain Conc 


prexogative:'by upholding an authority, which had grown ſuper- 
annuated anch illegal, mey had now: foiſted her name into the bill, 
that, unden th ruverence due to it, they might . * nm 
which their mal adminiſtration juſtly merited. he ν ονataſl 


The miniſters, deſirous to conciliate the country party, antes 
entering, into any diſouſſion of the queſtion touching the authority of 
the laſt parliament; and reſted the defence of the diſputed clauſe, 
upon the general principles of fitneſs and expediency. The right 
of ſucceſſion, veſted in the perſon of the queen by the entail of the 
crown, was complete and perfect, during the life of the late king; 
but, as her right to the exerciſe of government did not accrue to her 
majeſty till after his death, ie was proper to _— and ſecure ĩt 
by a ſanction of treaſon | 

From the d ale. of the cavaliers * the ſg 
teriaus, the additional clauſe was carried by a conſiderable majority. 
The former were now devoted to the court, and the latter, though 
eſtranged from it, were afraid to relax, or expoſe, to future cenſure, 
that ſecurity which had been obtained for their religion by the acts 
paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of the convention parliament. Notwith- 
ſtanding this confirmation of its authority, a ſecret diſtruſt eoncern- 
ing the lawfulneſs of all its proceedings was till entertained by every 
party; for the moſt important laws, which had been paſſed in the 
laſt ſeſſion of that parliament, were now re- enacted with little varia- 
An i in FO ſubſtance or titles. This Pn, — the more 


2 „ Har 4x44 £4 75 
r ner er . [TE wn, 
1, Vage AN] BY. 31 1807 3e: 
3t Records of the Parliament of Scotland. $0 8 the by Run her? ma- 
32 Proceedings of the Parliament of Scot- jeſty's royal authority, June 12th, 1702, with 
land, p. 7. It was made high treaſon to im- the act aſſerting and recogniling her ma- 
pugn her majeſty? s title to the crown of Scot- jeſty's authority, May 19th, 1703 ; the act 
land, or her exerciſe of the government 57h for ſecuring the true proteftans religion and 
| "Ui the time of her enteri upon it. preſdyterian verament, June 12th 1702, 
pendix tb the Proceedings iis Nane of with that for F 
Scotland, N? 1. Vgion and preſbyterian government, Septem. 
ber 


curing the true proteſtant re- | 
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neeeſſary, becauſe hen the commiſſioner was about to give the 
al aſſent to the act of recognition, the duke of Hamilton de- 
clared, that he ftill underſtobod the additional <laufe,' as affecting 
only the queen's exereiſe of the government, and not that of her 
miniſters; and therefore that it 85 not. an w_ future inquiry 
into their miſcondu@®*, . ä „ % e, 

Many days of this ſeſſion had not elapſed, before the commiſ- 
goner Rad the mortification to diſcover the error of that temporizing 
policy which had lately been adopted by the court, and the dan- 
gerous effects of truſting ſo much to the intereſt and fidelity of the 
cavaliers. Could they have been perſuaded to acquieſce in a diſ- 
ereet and reſerved ſupport of miniſterial meaſures, and to diſguiſe 


the confidence they had gained with the court, public affairs might 


perhaps have been ſmoothly carried on, and the moſt important 
views of the miniſters promoted. But they were impatient to make 


an oſtentation of their power, by taking the firſt ſteps in a buſineſs, 


which, as it was of the moſt intereſting nature, had been always 
aſſigned to the approved friends of the court. The motion for a 
ſupply was made by the earl of Home, who had been a zealous 
remonſtrant againſt the revolution, had declined taking the oaths in 
the late reign, and was ſtill ſuſpected of correſponding with the 
court of St.'/Germain's**. The imprudence of conferring ſuch a 


| diſtinguiſhed mark of the royal confidence upon a perſon ſuſpected 


of diſloyalty had been in vain repreſented to the commiſſioner by 
ſome of the Whigs, and now afforded them an opportunity of vent- 
ing party reſentment. under the ſpecious garb of a conſtitutional 
oppoſition, and patriotic zeal . The commiſſioner, by making 
ee for conceſſions which the emergency of affairs had ex- | 


ber 19th, 1703; ; the act declaring the preſent p. 603 3. Kc. | 
meeting of parliament to be lawful and free, 3+, Records of the en of Scotland. 
June 12th, 1702, with the act which ratifies 25 Collection of Original Papers POSING 
the turning the meeting of the ſtates in the the Scotch Plot. Lond. 1704. _ 

year 1689, into a parliament, September 16th, 30 de Sir J. Clerk's Mss. 
1703. Scotch Acts, vol. iii. Þ+, 603. & O. | 5 
torted, 
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torted, and by earneſt entreaties, and flattering promiſes, endea- CHAP. 
| : 212 2 , VIII. 
youred to reconcile the Whigs to the tranſient humiliation of acting 
a ſubordinate part in ſupport of government; but his expoſtulations 3. 
were loſt upon them, and, at the ſame time, excited ſuch diſtruſt 
and jealouſy among the cavaliers, as produced a relaxation in their 
attachment to the court, and rendered their future ſervices pre- 
carious. It was, at this critical ſeaſon, that a political aſſociation, or 
club, conſiſting of ſome of the principal nobility and gentlemen of 
fortune, afterwards known by the name of the SquadroneVolante, 
found the opportunity of acquiring diſtinguiſhed popularity and in- 
fluenee, by introducing into parliament a ſeries of overtures, which, 
from their patriotic complexion, collected the ſuffrages of oppoſite 
partiſans,” and ultimately obtained the royal aſſent 7”. The marquis 
of Tweedale, who was at the head of the Squadrone, propoſed, after 
the motion for a ſupply, that, m preference to every other buſineſs, 
the parliament ſhould proceed to make ſuch conditions in the govern- 
ment, and ſuch regulations in the conſtitution of the kingdom, as might 
effectually operate for the preſervation: of religion and liberty. The 
public ſpirit of this overture diſconcerted all the meaſures of the 
court prevented the ſupply; and excited ſuch a fermentation in 
the public mind, as could only be extinguiſhed by the moſt puſil- 
lanimous conceſſions, or extreme ſeverity, on the a of wn. 
Independence upon the cored of . was the objec. or 
which the deſire of the Scottiſh nation was now bent with an en- 
thuſiaſtic ardour. Jarring parties inſtantaneouſly: coaleſced; every 
difference in religious and political ſentiment was ſuſpended; the 


7 Tindal, 2 yon p- 246. 161. be chick 


26th May. 


the laſt years of Vine William, they had roted” 


of this party were, the duke of Montroſe, the 
marquis of 'T'weedale, the carts of Rothes, Rox- 
durgh, Haddington, and Marchmont; to whom 
thirty commoners adhered. They were all firm 
friends to the revolution, and obtained great 
credit with the people, becauſe they profefſed 
to be free from any bias of court intereſt. In 


14 


with the country party; but, aſter the duke of 


Hamilton, who headed it, had fallen under the 


ſuſpicion of favouting the pretender, they 
formed a ſeparate band, and always maintained 


great zeal for the protſtant fuceeſſion. Lock- 


hart, p. 138. Ket's mee vol. i. 5. #85 
23. YL 1727. Wy | 


W 
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preſſing wants of government diſregarded ; the "threats, and the 


I favour of the court, equally deſpiſed, during the /agitation of a 


1703. 


* 


28th May. 


29th. 


fubject, ſo, univerſally and deeply intereſting. The calamities of 


Scotland were deſcribed in the moſt plaintive trains 3 the influence 


of foreign, or Engliſh counſels, terms promiſcuouſly uſed, were 


execrated, as the ſource of all that. miſmanagement and oppreſſion, 
which had degraded and impoveriſhed Meir native land.. The 
interference of the Engliſh parliament, in the affair of Darien, was 
repreſented as the groſſeſt inſult to the ſovereignty of the Scottiſh 
nation. The expoſtulations of the commiſſioner, and ſtrong ailu- 
rances that he would continue the ſeſſion till it completed every 
meaſure deemed eſſential to their religion and independence, upon 
the condition of their firſt paſſing the act of ſupply, was repre- 
ſented as fallacious and enſnaring; and, to countera& every allure- 
ment to compromiſe, recent examples were ſpecified, of the viola- 
tion of the moſt ſolemn promiſes announced from the throne. 
After violent debates for three ſucceſſive days, the courtiers were 
conſtrained to ſubmit, without a vote, to that arrangement of buſi. 
neſs which flattered the prejudices of the people; and to conſent 
that the fubje& of —— reformation ſhould precede the 
OW” 

Aſter this reſolution had paſſed, draughts of various acts were 
read, for the ſecurity of religion, and the extenſion of liberty, con- 
formed to the purport of the overture, introduced by the marquis 
of Tweedale *. Of theſe the Oe and indeed the only ones, 
| 6475 Mts matured 


* Lockhart, p. 73, 74. The thoughts 


of the anger, without colour or ground, 


« which your parhament, and not the na- 
« tion, have thought fit to expreſs againſt 
« the very name of Engli/ſb, made me defer 
« writing, left my letter ſhould fall into hands 


«« who might make an ill ufe of ſuch a cor- - 


« reſpondence, &c. Letter from Mr. Har- 


ley to Mr. Carſtares, 19th Auguſt 1703. Car- 
ſtares's State Papers, 719. 


39 The principal of theſe were, that no 
Engliſhman. having a Scottiſh title, unleſs he 
had an eſtate of twelve thouſand pounds Scots 
(C. 1,000) yearly rent in Scotland, ſhould 
have a place in the meeting of the ſtates, 6th 

uly. | 
: That the kingdom ſhould not engage in 
war, or continue in it, without conſent of par- 
liament, 7th July. 

That all treaties, wherein the nation may be 

concerned, 
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2 and farmed into laws, were, an overture brought i in by © 
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the duke of Argyle for ratifying all the proceeedings of the con Gm 


vention” parliament; and another, by the earl of Marchmont, for 
nn religion, and the preſbyterian government. 
Fronb the tendeney of theſe acts, and the general tenor of the 
publie debates at this time, it plainly appeared, that, notwithſtanding 
the efforts chat had been made to encourage and ſtrengthen the cava- 
Hers, the intereſt of the preſbyterians prevailed in every point in 
Which they were united; and even eonſtrained the miniſters to make 
greater ſtretches of complaiſance, as an atonement for having diſco- 
vered any inclination to flight them, by repoſing confidence in the 
ſervices of their antagoniſts. The two acts, now mentioned, afforded 
a double, or rather redundant ſecurity for the preſbyteriaty govern- 
ment. By tlie twenty- ſecond article of the Claim of Rights, prelacy 
had been declared an inſupportable grievance ; and now, by the act 
which ratified the proceedings of the convention parliament, it was 
made treafon to contradict that propoſition; ſo that as far as the 
authority of the legiſlature could go, that religion was immovably 
fixed; and yet, as if this had not been ſufficient, all the particular 
laws, which had been enacted by that parliament for eſtabliſhing the 
preſbyterian government and diſcipline, were accumulated and con- 
firmed by a ſpecial ſtatute. Such an officious and ſuperfluous anxiety 
For maintaining their own prerogatives might have been overlooked 
without cenſure, had the preſbyterians been ſatisfied with this object, 
or diſcovered the fainteſt traces of tenderneſs and lenity to their fel- 
low proteſtants, even where their own intereſt could not, in any 
degree, be affected by it. But ſuch was their intolerant ſpirit, that 


when the draught f an act 12 e to 2 diſſenters 4 


concerned, ſhall be tranſakted 1 natives com- 0 By this act 15 was nel bigh FOI 
miſſioned by parliament, 7th July. do quarrel, impugn, or endeavour, by, writing, 
That the hexitors ſhould raiſe and arm fen- or malicion., ipeaking, or other open act. or 
*Cible men, and exerciſe; them once à month, deed, to alter or innovate the claim of right, or 


zoth Auguſt, Records of 0 * of any article thereof. Records of the W 
Scotland. „ Parliament 


/ 


2 WITS Was 


1703. 
7th June. 


iſt June. 
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CHAP. was read, it met with an oppoſition, ſo paſſionate and determined, 


VIII. 


n notwithſtanding the honour of the queen was in ſome meaſure 


1703. 
3d June. 


at ſtake, the miniſters found it n to n it without 4 
debate | 

The act of ſecurity almoſt entirely occupied the attention of par- 
liament, from the gth June to the 13th Auguſt. Various overtures 
were introduced, ſpecifying ſuch meaſures as appeared moſt effec- 
tual for extending the trade, increaſing the opulence, and eſtabliſh- 


ing the independence of Scotland: but the voting of them was 


poſtponed, till the commiſſioner gave his aſſent to the act of ſecu- | 
rity, which was the baſis upon which they were to be erected * 

The debates upon the diſcuſſion of theſe topics, of which ſeveral 
ſpecimens are recorded, convey an exalted opinion of the inform- 
ation, the liberality, and the eloquence of the ſpeaker *. A ſpirit 
of independence formed a bond of union among individuals of 


every party. 


+. The day on which the tolemtion Was 
moved, the cation of the general aſſembly 
drew up a repreſentation to parliament againft 
the petition of the epiſcopalians, highly cen- 
ſurable for the ſophiſtry of argument and il- 
liberality of ſpirit which it difplays. See it, 


Proceedings of the Scotch Parliament, p. 16. 


The principal object of the propoſed act 


of ſecurity was to prevent the crown of Scot- 


land being ſettled upon the ſucceſſor to the 
crown of England, unleſs the grievances of 
Scotland were redreſſed, and certain condi- 
tions, which were ſpecified, agreed to by the 


- parliament of England. See next chapter. 


The acts for trade were, one in favour of 


the company trading to Africa and the Indies; 


an act to prohibit the importation of Iriſh 
victual, and the exportation of Engliſh aud 


Iriſh wool; and an act for allowing the im- 


portation of wines and other foreign liquors. 
Proceedings of the Parliament in Scotland, 
Appendix. 01 

The intention of the laſt act was to en- 
courage the importation of French wines, 
which had been prohibited four years . 


The preſbyterians ſeemed leſs afraid of a Pepi ſuce 


and ASQ the Scottiſh gentlemen were ad- 
dicted to the uſe of French wines, and many in 


the nation favourable to a commerce with 


France, this act was abſtinately reſiſted, and 
carried only by a ſmall majority. 'The reaſon 


of the oppoſition was this, the cuſtoms upon 


wines were the chief fund for the ſupport of 
the civil liſt ; and the importation of French 
wines was by far the moſt productive. In or- 
der to obſtruR every ſource of ſupply, till they 
were gratified with the act of ſecurity, a num- 
ber of the members ſtruggled hard againſt a 
meaſure which, otherwiſe, would have been 


Popular, and agreeable to themſelves. An- 
nals of Anne, 1703, p. 59. 


The ordinary annual conſumption of French 
wines and brandy, in Scotland, amounted from 
ſix hundred to a thouſand tons. Sir J. Clerk's 
M88. : 

The earl of Stair, the earl of Rox- 


- burghe, the earl of Cromarty, lord Bel- 
- haven, and Mr. Fletcher of Salton, are men- 


tioned by contemporary authors as highly diſ- 
tinguiſhed for their eloquence. Sir J. Clerk's 
MSS. | 


ceſſor, 
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ceſſor, than of ſubmiſſion to a proteſtant prince, ſeated on the C _ P. 
throne of England. The very mention of the ſucceſſion, or any 
motion to reſtrain the freedom of the nation in the diſpoſal of the FOR! 
crown, or leading, by remote conſequence, to a concurrence with 

the meaſures adopted by. the Engliſh legiſlature, were treated with 
deriſive indignation. The oppreſſion and calamities of Scotland, 
reſulting from an unconditional dependence on England; the long 
intervals of the meetings of parliament ; the wanton adjournment 

or prolongation of ſeſſions, as beſt ſuited the jobs of miniſtry; the 
extravagance of government; the baſe ſervility of the Scottiſh mi- 
niſters to the court, and their treachery to their native country; 

were all deſcribed with that fervent indignation which the heart 

alone can dictate. Every reſtriction upon trade was to be aboliſh- | 

ed; every channel of Engliſh influence ſhut up; every badge of 
inferiority and dependence torn off. Political aſſociations, formed 

at firſt for the redreſs of ſpecific grievances, gradually enlarge the 
circle of their inveſtigation ; and, in the progreſs and habit of ſpe- 
culation, at length graſp at objects of reform, far beyond their 
early conceptions, and the deſigns which they originally profeſſed 

to purſue, Not ſatisfied with propoſing a disjunction from England, 

ſuch overtures were now introduced for promoting the purity and 
frequency of parliaments, for extending their privileges, and limit- 

ing the prerogatives of the crown, as amounted to a total change of 
government. It was moved, that no armed force ſhould be brought 

into the kingdom, or tranſported out of it, but with the conſent of 

the ſtates ; that all offices, civil and military, and all penſions, for- 
merly conferred by the prince, ſhould be entirely at their diſpoſal ; - 

that a new parliament ſhould be choſen every Michaelmas, and that 

it ſhould have the power of electing its own preſident, and of ad- 


£ 


* Proceedings of the Parliament of Scot- the independence of the kingdom, or to reſiſt 
land, p. 21. 28. 47, & paſſim. The ideas the uſurpation of England: upon theſe ſub- 8 
of liberty generally entertained by the nobi- jects, however, they expreſſed themſelves with 
lity and higher ranks in Scotland, at this an ardour ſuitable to the moſt correct and en- 
time, extended no farther than to maintain larged views of ſocial freedom. 


Z 2 Jjourning 
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journing at pleaſure and that, during the intervals of ſeflions, the 


L=——) adminiſtration of government ſhould be veſted in a committee of 
the ſtates, appointed by, and reſponſible, ſolely, to them“. The 
commiſſion granted by the laft parliament, for /a' treaty of union 
with England, was recalled; and it was reſolved, that no commiſ- 
fion ſhould be iſſued by the queen in future for that purpoſe, with- 
out the conſent of the Scottiſh parliament. The royal aſſent to the 
at of ſecurity was importunately and rudely demanded *", as a 
preliminary condition to their voting for a ſubfidy, notwithſtanding 
that the great arrears due to the army expoſed the nation to im- 
minent danger from mutiny and domeſtic inſurrection. Aſter hav- 


1703. 


9th Sept, 


ing advanced in oppoſition to the court, ſo far beyond the example 


of any parliament ſince the union of the crowns, it was not to be- 
expected, that the prerogative itſelf could eſcape the ſevereſt aſſaults. 
When the royal aſſent to the act of ſecurity was refuſed by the 
commiſſioner, it was now boldly aſſerted, that the negative of the 
ſovereign, to any bill that had obtained the approbation of the 
ſtates, was an uſurpation upon their privileges, and a violation of 


the conſtitution . 


*5 Confidering the impatience which the 
court afterwards diſrovercd for eſtabliſhing the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion in Scotland, it would pro- 
bably have been willing to have compounded 
with the ſtates, and to have accepted the ſuc- 
ceſſion at the price of the propoſed limitations. 
To thoſe perſons'who think that this would 
have been an improvement on the conſtitu- 
tion, the patriots muſt appear to have deviated 
from ſound policy in refuſing to gratify the 
court when allured by ſuch a boon. 

One act, which paſſed at this time, (16th 
September,) deſerves to be mentioned with 
particular praiſe, as an unequivocal teſt of a 
reforming ſpirit. It was ordained, that the 
pains of death and confiſcation, enacted by 
former laws againſt the authors of ſcandalous 
ſpeeches and libels, ſhould be abrogated ; and 


| that, for the future, the puniſhment of ſuch 


; The 


crimes ſhould be only arbitrary, i. e. diſcre- 
tionary, according to the demerit of the tranſ- 
„life and limb always preſerved. Act 
againſt Leeſing-makers and Slanderers. Scotch 
Acts, vol. in. p. 625. 
45 The earl of Roxburghe declared, that if 
there was no other way of obtaining ſo natural 


and undeniable a privilege of the houſe, as a 


vote, they would demand it with their ſwords 
in their hands. Lockhart, p. 57. Sir J. 
Clerk's MSS. 
It was urged in defence of this doctrine, 
that the act of Charles the Second, upon 
which the negative of the crown was founded, 
intended nothing more than to prevent the 
ſtates from promulgating laws upon their own 
authority, without the royal aſſent, which had 
been frequently done in the time of the re- 


public. It was — that it was unwar- 
| rantable 
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The inevitable conſequences of paſſing the act of ſecurity,” while C 1.1 P. 
ſuch a tumultuary diſpoſition raged among the people, filled tage 
court with perplexity and diſmay. Conceſſions, favourable to the E 
liberties of Scotland, were now earneſtly urged by the commiſſioner; 10th Sept. 
every thing, with the reſerve of the act of ſecurity, was tendered 
in the name of the ſovereign to prevail with the ſtates to vote a | | 
fupply. A great majority remained obſtinate and inflexible, and 
would liſten to no terms, excluſive of their favourite act. Public 
buſineſs was now at a ſtand: an angry ſpirit pervaded the nation: 
the continuance of a ſeflion, ſo obſtinate and refractory, gave 
countenance to the inſults and violence which were committed by 
the populace, and threatened the ſafety of 'all the friends of the 
court. The commiſſioner adjourned the parliament on the 16th 
September. 

Theſe proceedings of the Scottiſh parliament, while they ani- 
mated the hopes, and ſtimulated the efforts of the court of St. Ger- 
mains, gave ſerious uneaſineſs to all who were well affected to 
liberty, and the conſtitution, in the neighbouring kingdom. Al- 

though the Tories there, now declining in the favour of the queen, 
might be ſecretly pleaſed with meaſures tending to the embarraſſ- 
ment of adminiſtration, yet, to maintain the external form of pa- 
triotiſm, they were conſtrained to fall in with the general torrent of 
alarm, and, by imputing the diſtractions in Scotland to the errors of 
the oppoſite party who were at the helm of affairs, they co- operated, 
as we ſhall afterwards ſee, in. the previous ſteps which led to the 
union of the two kingdoms, and the final confirmation' of the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion *. 


rantable to infer from this, that the royal had been interpoſed only of late, and in a few 
aſſent could be legally withheld from any at caſes. Proceedings of the Parliament of Scot- 
that had ſolemnly paſſed in that houſe; and, land, p. 61. 


it was obſerved, that the negative of the crown * See Appendix, Ne X 
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| Bi CHA P. IX. jg a ; 4 woithe 9 | 
Captain Traſer offers his Services to the Court of St. Germains—Is "ſent 1 Eng. 2 
land fert to make Di iſcoveries to the Min ger. Information communi. 
tated by him to the Duke of Qurenſberry, which is tranſmitted to the Court— 
Fraſer goes to the Highlands, where he is ill received. Returns to: London— 
Coe e Parix—and is committed: to the 'Baftile— Account of Captain Mur- 
ray's Commiſſion. from the Court .of St. Germains.—Several Perſons from 
France apprehended on Suſpicion. — Conduct of the Duke of Queenſberry, rela- 
tive to Fraſer, gives great Offence. The Leaders of the $quadrone brought into 
Office — A Seffion of Parliament —The Queen's Letter. — The Settlement of 
the 8 uccefſi on recommended, and liberal Conceſſions offered to the States, — 
" The Supply urged by the Commiſſioner in preference to other Buſineſs.—The 
| Squadrone loſe their Popularity. — Motion for conjoining the Supply and the 
Ad of Security. Dangerous State of Scotland.—The Commiſſioner conſents. to 
| the Act of Security.—Preparation in Scotland for Hy/tilities againſt England. 
— Reſolutions" of the Engliſh Parliament. Overture and Debates.—The 
Seffion prorogued.—The Squadrone fall into diſgrace with the Court. Change 
| | in the Scottiſh Miniſtry.— Characters of the Duke of Queenſberry—and the 
| Duke of Argyle. — The Queen's Letter to the General Aſſembly.— Their An- 
ſwer.— Parliament meets. —The Proteflant Succeſſion, and the Treaty of 
Union, recommended by the Queen, Obſervations on the State of Parties. 
-e Buſineſs of the Plot reſumed —The Minifters bent on the Settle- 
ment f the Succeſſion.—A Motion unexpectedly made for preferring the 
Cenſideration of the Union—which is carried. — Happy Effects of this Arrange- 
ment.—T he Duke of Hamilton moves that the Nomination of the Scottiſh Com. 
miſſioners ſhould be left to the Queen. — M otives and Character: of Perfons in 


Oppoſition. 


0 1. A P. PHE period intervening between the firſt and ſecond ſeſſion of 
this parliament has been rendered memorable by the diſco- 
1703- very of a plot againſt the government, which materially affected the | 


general ſtate of political tranſactions in Scotland; and furniſhed 
* 
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ground for ſome of the keeneſt debates, which took place in the 
ſubſequent ſeſſion of the Engliſh parliament. 


Captain Simon Fraſer of Beaufort, having been compelled to fly 
from Scotland, his native country, on account of atrocious crimes, 


arrived at Paris about the beginning of the year 1702. As he had 
been turned out of his regiment by king William for ſeditious prac- 


tices, he more eaſily obtained an introduction to the dowager queen 


at St. Germains; and, by his inſinuating manners, procured credit 


for that zeal with which he profeſſed to be devoted to the intereſt of 
her family. Ambitious of being a maſter-aQor in every buſineſs in 
which he was employed, he aſſured the queen, that he was autho- 
rized by ſeveral of the Scottiſh nobility, and the chieftains of the 
Highland clans, to offer their ſervices to their injured prince; and 
he undertook, in their name, to raiſe an army of twelve thouſand 


men, upon the condition of receiving a ſmall reinforcement, and a 


ſupply of money from France. From the recommendation of the 
queen, and the pope's nuncio at Paris, whoſe patronage Fraſer had 
obtained by embracing the Roman cathdlicireligion, he was indulged 


in a private audience of the French king ?, and afterwards had 


feveral converſations with the marquis de Torcy, upon the affairs 
of Scotland, and the- plan of ſervice which: he propoſed to execute. 


The amplified accounts he gave of the force and refources of the 
| highland chieftains, on purpoſe more readily to procure, ſuccour 


Captain Fraſer had committed a rape,. together with the privy council, offered a pre- 
and had of "Mana fled to the continent. He mium for apprehending him. Aecount of 
had alſo been guilty of forgery and ſeditious Captain Fraſer of Beaufort. Edinburgh, 170 
practices; but obtained king William's par- Minutes of the Privy Council of Scotland, 
don in the year 1701, for all his crimes, ex- -19th February, and 16th July, 1702, &c. 
cept the rape. Minutes of Privy Council, Collection of Original Papers about the 
Auguſt 1702. He returned to Scotland, Scotch Plot. Edinburgh, 1702. 
probably expecting that the lady he had in- Lockhart, p. 76, 7. Fraſer told the earls 


jured would give him no further trouble, on of Argyle and Leven, that he was obliged to 
account of the peculiar delicacy of her ſitu- declare himſelf a Roman catholic before he 


ation. But ſhe renewed the profecution which could engage the court of St. Germains to 
had been formerly inſtituted againſt him, and liſten to his projects. See Captain Murray's 


he again fled from the country; upon which Declaration to the Queen concerning Lovat, 


the court of juſticiary condemned him; and, Macpherſon's State Papers, 1704. 
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ich the unfavourable impreſſions of Fraſer's character, rendered that 


1703. 


prince ny diſtruſtful of the capacity and integrity of ſuch an 
officious agent *. 

But though theſe circumſtances prevented any concert or agree- 
ment, about immediate interference in Scotland, on the part of 
Lewis, they did not open the eyes of queen Mary, and, eager as 
ſhe was to graſp at every ſhadow of hope, ſhe conferred the com- 
miſſion of a colonel on Fraſer; and fent him, and captain John 
Murray, to conſult with their friends in Scotland, about taking ac- 
tive ſteps for reſtoring the hereditary ſucceſſion of the crown. As 
captain Murray's fidelity had been tried by the court of St. Ger- 


mains, it is probable that he was conjoined in this commiſſion, to 


keep a vigilant eye upon his colleague, and control that propen- 
ſity to treacherous intrigue, of which the latter was ſuſpected. At 
the ſame time, to cover any jealouſy which the queen might enter- 
tain of Fraſer, and to enable them to carry on the buſineſs with 
which they were intruſted, more ſpeedily and extenſively, different 
departments were conſigned to captain Fraſer and captain Murray. 
The former was to viſit the highland chieftains, with whom he pre- 
tended to have intereſt; while the latter remained in the low 
country, to take every opportunity of diſcovering the inclinations 
of the gentlemen there, with reſpe& to the competitors for the 
crown, Both of them were inſtructed, by the queen and her ſon, 

to expreſs the warmeſt gratitude to their friends, and to recommend 


of lord Lovat : it is juſt ſuch a compoſition as 
might have been expected from him ; and, con- 
ſidering the eccentricity of the author, may 


+ Campbell's Declaration, 2 1ſt December; 
Macleod's, 32d. Maclean's. Collection of Ori- 
ginal Papers, part ii. p. 1, &c. The Memoirs 


of Lord Lovat, lately publiſhed, contain ſuch 
a palpable contradiction to notorious and well- 
atteſted facts, that I think it unneceſſary to 


- detain the reader with a detail and refutation 


of the falſchoods and miſrepreſentations which 
are advanced relative to that part of his hiſtory 
which has come under my notice. 'The book, 
however, bears ſtrong marks of the character 


15 


afford amuſement to the curious reader. It 


ſeems to have been written for the purpoſe of 


vindicating himſelf to the courts of France 
and St. Germains; and was probably ſhewn 
to perſons of leading influence in both. But 
this is merely my own conjecture, not having 


had any opportunity of inquiring about the 


authenticity of the book. 
to 
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to them Mable fie in fidelity, and readineſs to act upon the firſt C 1 1 
80 1 conjuncture, when they might be aſſured of obtaining — 
immediate and adequate aſſiſtance from the French king. Captain wet 
Fraſer was empowered to renew all the military commiſhons which 
had been iſſued by the late king James, and to promiſe an indem- 
nity for paſt offences to every perſon now willing to engage in the 
ſervice of his ſon. It was' recommended to the agents and friends 
of the court of St. Germains in Scotland, to conduct themſelves 
with the utmoſt circumſpection, and, on no account whatever, to 
proceed to open hoſtilities againſt the eſtabliſhed government, till 
they had freſh inſtructions for that purpoſe, which were to be regu- 
lated by the intelligence procured by captain Fraſer,” concerning the 

opinion and force of their adherents *. 

Conſidering the profligacy of Fraſer, it may be cid, whe- 
ther he ever had any intention of performing effectual ſervice to the 

chevalier. If he had, he probably became diſguſted at the coldneſs 

with which he was received by the French king ; and no ſooner ſet 

his foot in England, than he formed the nefarious project of coun- 
terplotting his aſſociate, and betraying the truſt which he had pro- 

cured through the facility and precipitate confidence of the queen. 

Having been formerly patroniſed by the duke of Argyle, and the | 
earl of Leven, who were ſtrongly attached to the Whig intereſt, ge 
notified his arrival to them, and offered to make diſcoveries of the 

greateſt moment to government, provided he had previous aſſurance Juue. 
of protection and reward ©, The intelligence was immediately com- 
municated by theſe noblemen to the duke of Queenſberry, who 

had been her majeſty's commiſſioner in the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 


5 Compare Campbell's farther Examination. of outlawry. Stuart's Papers, 1703. Mac- 
Colle&ion of Original Papers, p. 31. Sir pherſon, 
John Maclean's Diſcovery. Id. part ii. p. 4. 5 Campbell's Declaration, 24th Dec. Col- 
with Inſtructions to Captain Murray, zd and lection, p. 21. The duke of Argyle, to whom 
5th May 170g, to Lord Lovat, which title Fraſer applied, was father of John duke of 
he then bore at the court of St. Germains; Argyle, and died September 1703, before the 
it was ſuſpended in Scotland by the ſentence buſineſs of the plot had tranſpired. 
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* Cc EF. ment, and ſtill continued to be principally ncruſted with the ma- 
| — nagement of Scottiſh affairs. | | 
. The duke bh not infeaſible of the Geeste Fradtion/in which he 
was involved by this diſcovery, and of the fpecious objections to 
which his conduct muſt inevitably be liable, whatever part he 

ſhould take. As a public magiſtrate, it was his duty to carry the 
ſentence of the criminal court into execution againſt Fraſer, whoſe 

guilt, ſingularly abominable and ferocious, repreſſed every emotion 

of lenity, and combined virtuous indignation with that reverence ' 

which is due to the authority ef law, while it diſparaged every in- 
formation proceeding from fach an author. As Frafer's crimes had 
wounded the honour and peace of ſome of the moſt reſpectable 
families in the country, any cofintvance, or remiſſneſs in proceeding 

againſt him, and ſtill more, any confidence or indulgence ſhewn to 

him, could not fail to expoſe the duke to their reſentment, which 


would be juſtified by the ſympathy of every perſon of : candour and 


fenſibility. | 
On the other fide, there were not wanting political, and even 


patriotic motives, for adopting a determination, different from what 
was ſuggeſted by the conſiderations already mentioned. Many cir- 
cumſtances, at this time, fingularly critical and portentous, exacted 
| uncommon vigilance, and a promptitude to alarm, from all the ſer- 
wants of the ſtate; and even vindicated a deviation from that ſtrict 
and punctilious adherence to form, which ought invariably to re- 
gulate their official proceedings in ordinary caſes during the ſeaſon | 
of public union and tranquillity. Several perſons of a ſuſpicious 
character, and ſome who had been in the ſervice of the pretender, 
had returned to Scotland after the act of indemnity. The inſolence 
\ | | of the cavaliers, who had deſerted the court, could only be ac- 
1 counted for on the ſuppoſition of their looking to another quarter 
| for promotion and recompence ; conſiderable ſums of money had 
| 7 been lately remitted from France, to Scotland and Ireland ; aſſocia- 
290 4 . tions 
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tions had been formed among the chieſtains, addicted to the intereſt C H 4 Kr. 
of the chevalier; the governor of Fort William had certain inform- MM, 


ation, that the highlanders were to aſſemble from every quarter, 
upon the pretence of a hunting-match, on the 2d Auguſt 1703; 
that ſeveral perſons of diſtin@ion were to be there, and particularly 
the laird of ras n. with five an men of his own 
clan, in arms“. 

The duke of W was in ſome meaſure deprived of any 
diſcretionary power of judging and acting, upon ſuch occurrences 


as affected the peace of the country; and had been ftrialy enjoined, 


by the miniſters, to be watchful and inquiſitive, and not to ſpare 


pains or money for diſcovering any ill deſigns carrying on by the 
enemies of government. After weighing theſe circumſtances, it is 


leſs ſurpriſing that he came to the olution of admitting captain 


Fraſer into his preſence ; and even promiſed to ſupply him with 
money, on condition of his making uſeful diſcoyeries. The ſame 
ſpirit of exaggeration, which tainted the communications of Fraſer, 
in the character of a political ſchemer at the court of St. Germains, 
{till attached to the difcoveries which he now made, when acting 
the part of an informer and a ſpy. To the circumſtances of his 
own connexion with that court, which were placed in ſuch a light, 
as to convey the belief of his having been in all its ſecrets, he now 
added, that, from the information communicated by the friends of 
the houſe of Stuart in Scotland, he expected to find them prepared 
for an inſurrection upon his arrival; that the queen, and her ſon, 
repoſed entire confidence in the zeal of ſeveral of the Scottiſh no- 
bility ; he named ſome of them who correſponded with St. Ger- 
mains; and produced a letter written and ſigned by the queen, ad- 
dreſſed to lord Murray, now marquis of Athole, which he had 
found an opportunity of intercepting, as it had been intended to 


The Duke of Queenſberry's Letters, 11th Hamilton's: Later to e Mait- 
a 17033 14th January 1704. Captain land, 23d July Sc 
Aa 2 | convey 
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CHA P. convey it by another hand“. 


not be believed. 


This letter was directed on the back, 
« Lord M——y,” in a character and ink dif- 
ferent from what had been uſed in the letter, 
and not inſeribed at the bottom of the page. 

Fraſer, like all double men, was a groſs 


flatterer; and, to inſinuate himſelf into the 


duke of Queenſberry” s favour, he contrived 
ſuch a ſpecification of facts, as flattered both 
the private virtues and the political ſentiments 
of that nobleman. He ſaid, he had ſeen a 
letter from lord Tarbat, intimating to lord 


Middleton his being appointed ſecretary of 


ſtate; and adding, that, in a ſhort time, the 
duke of Queenſberry would be turned out, an 
event much to be defired, becauſe he obſtructed 
every deſign formed for the intereſt of king 
James; Fraſer farther declared, that the ſame 
letter mentioned the duke of Queenſberry's 
having received a preſent of five thouſand 
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To accompliſh more effectually the 
ſervice in which he now engaged in behalf of the preſent govern-- 
ment, he propoſed to return to Paris, and to furniſh the duke with 
full and minute intelligence of the ſchemes concerted by the French 
king, and the exiled court, for overturning her majeſty's throne. 

All the information, which the duke of Queenſberry received 
from captain Fraſer, he communicated to the queen, and, though 
he concealed the name of the author, and expreſſed ſome ſuſpicion 
of his veracity, he added, that his commiſſion under the hand and - 
ſeal of the prince of Wales gave credit to what otherwiſe could 
The earl of Nottingham, the ſecretary of ſtate, 
having intimated to the duke her majeſty's approbation of all that 
he had done, he till continued to employ Fraſer in ſuch a way as 
ſeemed likely to lead to farther diſcoveries. 
former at different times with money, and furniſhed him with a 
paſs, that he might travel without ſuſpicion, through the ſouth of 
Scotland into the highlands, where he intended inſidiouſſy to avail 
himſelf of his commiſſion from the pretender, for detecting ſuch 
perſons as were diſpoſed to embark in his intereſt **. 


q % 1 
- = 
vw . 
* 


He ſupplied the in- 


So notorious, 
however, 


pounds from the court of Hanover; upon 
which information, lord Middleton expreſſed 
great ſurpriſe, and ſaid, that he knew the duke 
of Hamilton was capable of being bribed, but 
did not believe that the duke of Queenſberry 
would take money. Queenſberry's Letter, 
25th September 1703. Collection, p. 7. 
9 Queenſberry's Letter, 25th September 
1703. Collection. ' + 
The Duke of Queenſberry's Declaration; 
Collection, p. 55. The duke of Queenſberry | 
denied any previous knowledge of Fraſer's in- 
tention to go to the Highlands. But as the 
duke gave Fraſer three hundred pounds, and 
alſo procured him a paſs from the earl of Not- 
tingham ; and, as Fraſer ſaid, at their firſt in- 
terview, that he would employ his time in 
finding out ſome more effectual intelligence, 
by means of thoſe 3 who had lately come 
from 
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however: was the infamy of this man, that he ſeems to have been CHAP. 


IX. 


generally abhorred and avoided ; and, after wandering about wit g- 


out having any opportunity of betraying hoſpitality, he returned to 
London, where he again had private interviews with the duke of 
Queenſberry. He and two of his companions were furniſhed, by 
the earl of Nottingham, with paſſes to Holland, under fiQtitious 
names; from Holland he proceeded to France, perhaps with the 
purpoſe of performing his engagements, as a ſpy for the Engliſh 


miniſters ; but ſome of his companions, who were true to the in- 
tereſt which he deſerted, having diſcovered his double-dealing, gave 


notice of it to the court of St. Germains; and, ſoon after his ar- 
rival in Paris, he was thrown into the Baſtile ; and met with the 
diſgrace juſtly due to ſuch complicated and enormous treachery **. 

Captain Murray, who accompanied Fraſer, though he continued 
faithful to his truſt, did not meet with the reception which he had 
been encouraged to expect from the flattering repreſentations of his 
colleague. He reſided principally in Edinburgh, the centre of in- 
telligence, and had many conſultations with the friends of the 
exiled family; but none of them ſeemed diſpoſed to enter into any 
enterpriſe of hazard for precipitating that ſucceſs, which they hoped 
to accompliſh, after a ſhort lapſe of time, by the nm inter- 
of the queen, or the fortunate turn of events 

A few weeks after the miniſtry had received information of Fra- 
ſer's arrival from the duke of Queenſberry, ſeveral perſons com- 
ing from France to England, were apprehended upon ſuſpicion of 
their being · engaged i in the ſervice of the pretender, and this, cor- 


reſponding with the circumſtances already mentioned, ſpread a ge- 


from France, the duke certainly left it to * Account of the Scotch Plot,: from a 


Fraſer's own diſcretion to go wherever he Gentleman in the City tp his Friend in the 
choſe ; and can hardly be ſupyoſed to have Country, p. 2. Campbell's Declaration. 


been ſo indifferent in a matter of ſuch 1 import Collection, p. 22. Keith's, Id. p. 35, 36. 


ance, as not to have inquired about his jour- Fraſer's Letter, 8th January 1704. 
ney and occupation. . N N Evidence. ColleQion, p- 22. 
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— which an account has been given in a preceding chapter. 
Although the conduct of the duke of Queenſberry was juſtified 
by the ſtate of the country, and by the previous inſtructions and 


1703. 


ſubſequent approbation of the miniſters, yet it did not eſcape the 


cenſure of his countrymen, and became the principal cauſe of de- 
priving him, for a ſhort time, of that political ſway; which he had 


long Mainteledd in Scotland. The party in oppoſition complained 


of his having made the plot a handle for aſperſing their characters, 


and ruining their intereſt with the court. The duke of Athole, 
| who had been accuſed by Fraſer, preſented a memorial to the queen, 


from the tenor of which, it appears, that he was not more anxious 
to vindicate his own innocence, than to retort a charge of crimi- 
nality upon the duke of Queenſberry, founded upon the intercourſe 


he had held with Fraſer 


The cavaliers, offended becauſe he had 


grown cold to them, and forwarded che bills for confirming the 
revolution and the preſbyterian government, aceuſed Queenſberry 
of having fabricated tlie plot with a deſign of bringing them under 


ſuſpicion “. 


Many of the revolutioniſts, inſtead of being alarmed, 


as they were wont to be upon any rumour of danger to the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, were not diſpleaſed with an occurrence which 


brought diſeredit upon a miniſter, who had flighted them for a ſea- 
ſon, and of whoſe intentions' they now began to be exceedingly 
diſtruſtful, notwithſtanding his avowed attachment to their prin- 
ciples. The deteſtable character of Fraſer, not only detracted from 
his teſtimony, but imparted a ſhare of ignominy to every perſon 
who gave him countenance, and employed him. At the fame time, 


WT. Memorial t to the Queen by the Duke of 
Athole, 18th January 1704. Collection, 
p- 8. The duke of Athole had notice of the 


accuſation brought againſt him by Fraſer, 
from the infamous -Ferguſon, who never was 
out of a plot; and who, being ſuſpected and 
examined on this occaſion, declared that he 


believed the conſpiracy to have ariſen, merely, 
from the reſentful ſpirit and mercenary views 
of Captain ' Fraſer. Compare Athole's Me- 


claration, Id. p. 13. 


morial, Collection, p. 8. with Ferguſon's De- 


++ Guthrie's Hiſtory of Scotland, vol. x. 


p. 350. Lockhart, p. 74, 75- 


the 
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the veil which was drawn over the whole of this buſineſs by the 
Engliſh miniſters, and their ſupineneſs in examining ſuſpected per 


ſons, ſuggeſted a different ground of jealouſy, and was often re- 
ferred to, as a preſumptive proof of the danger of the proteſtant 


ſucceſſion. | 


Since the adjournment of the Scottiſh parliameat, every party had 
been ſtriving to gain the aſcendancy, at a period, when it might be 
improved to the moſt ſubſtantial private benefit, as well as to the 
eſtabliſhment of national independence. Many perſons of rank re- 
ſorted to the court, that they might have an opportunity of refuting 
any miſrepreſentations of their conduct, infuſed into the breaſt of the 
ſovereign, and of propoſing themſelves as candidates for her patron- 
age. Various plans of coalition were ſet on foot for the ſame ends. 
The cavaliers, diſſatisfied with the duke of Queenſberry, for the 
reaſons already ſpecified, made their court to the Squadrone, not leſs 
exaſperated againſt him for having called in the co-operation of the 
former to thwart all their favourite meaſures for eſtabliſhing the in- 
dependence of the nation. F eeling their conſequence, more than they 
had done at any former period, and wiſbing till farther to increaſe 
it, the leaders of the Squadrone did not deciſively oppoſe the over- 
tures of the Jacobites, while, at the ſame time, they entered into a 
confidential: correſpondence with her  majeſty's miniſters, now well 
Pleaſed to cheriſh the friendly propenſities of a ſet of men, who, from 


their flaming pretenſions to patriotiſm, had acquired a predominant 


influence over the minds of the people. The court indeed, at this 


time, had hardly any alternative with reſpect to the choice of per- 


ſons to be intruſted with the management of Scottiſh affairs. The 
duke of Queenſberry and his partiſans being laid aſide, and the cava- 
liers more than ever ſuſpected after the diſcovetry of the plot, the 
Squadrone leaders alone remained competent for exerciſing the func- 
tions of government, with any proſpect of ſucceſs. A few months 
after the adjournment, ſome of thoſe members, who had been moſt 


'5 Lockhart, paſſim. | 
violent 
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C H A p. violent in oppoſition, were diſtinguiſhed by the favour of the court; 
3 aud before the meeting of the next ſeſſion, the principal miniſteriat 
703. offices were veſted with the heads of the Squadrone. The marquis 

of Athole was raiſed to the dignity of a duke, and lord Tarbat made 

earl of Cromartie. The marquis of Tweedale was appointed her 

majeſty's high commiſſioner. The earls of Roxburghe and Seafield, 
ſecretaries of ſtate; the earl of Rothes, lord privy ſeal; Mr. Baillie 

of Jerviſwoode, you treaſurer”! ten and Mr. ue lord re- 


14 


139 


giſter . 6 1 7 
The ſecond ſeſſion of this aa e at Edinburgh 


on the 6th of July 1704. The queen expreſſed regret that all her 
endeavours for removing the animoſities of Scotland had proved un- 
4 ſucceſsful ; and that diviſions had ariſen to ſuch a pitch, as to en- 
courage the projects of her foreign enemies for rendering that part 
of her kingdom a ſcene of diſorder and blood. She was confident, 
that her Scottiſh ſubjects were layal and faithful; and that the late 
miſtakes proceeded entirely from different opinions with reſpect, to 
'meaſures of government: ſhe aſſured them of her willingneſs to do 
all in her power for rectifying abuſes, and quieting the minds of her 
ſubjects; and that, for this end, ſhe had empowered: her commiſ- 
ſioner to confent to whatever laws ſhould be-found neceſſary for the 
ſecurity of the government in church and ſtate.” She was perſuaded, 
that, in return, they would embrace the preſent opportunity to con- 
vince the world, that he true love their country, and not any want 
of duty to her, had been at the bottom of the late miſunderſtandings. 
She recommended, with the greateſt n | Wh ſettlement. of 


16 The marquis of Tweedale, conſidered at 
this time as the leader of the Squadrone, was 


a perſon of great good ſenſe and modeſty, but 
very hot when he received any provocation 


this time created a POR Fon 3 of | 
Stair and Roſeberry were made earls ; lord 
Boyle was created earl of Glaſgow ; James 
Stewart of Bute, earl of Bute ; Charles Hope 


he was a great encourager of trade and every 
improvement, and had the character of a pa- 
triot. MS. Characters. 

17 Ker's Memoirs, vol. i. p. 24. The 
marquis of Douglas, though a minor, was at 


of Hopeton, earl of Hopeton; John Craw- 
ford of Kilbernie, viſcount of Garnock; and 


fir James Primroſe of Carrington, viſcount of 


Primroſe. 
| the 


QUEEN, ANNE. 


the ſucceſhion 1 in the proteſtant line, as bſctutely en for their 
own happineſs, and the ſecurity of her majeſty's dominions, which 
ſhe declared had been her fixed judgment ever ſince ſhe came to the 
throne, and, if longer delayed, might make Scotland a ſcene of hor- 
ror and devaſtation.” With reſpect to the terms and conditions of 
government which were to affect the ſucceſſor, ſhe was ready to 
grant every thing in her power, that could be reaſonably demanded; 
and ſhe concluded with a recommendation, to make a proviſion for 
all the extraordinary occurrences occaſioned by the war. 

The ſingularity, of this addreſs, from a ſovereign to her ſubjects, 
merits che partieular notice of the reader, and conveys, as ſtrongly 
as any facts can do, the ſenſe entertained by miniſters of the diffi- 
culties they had to encounter from the ungovernable diſpoſition of 
the people, and the unſettled ſtate of affairs in Scotland. An oppo- 
ſition, which had thwarted her majeſty's favourite meaſures, and 
obſtructed the ſupply, is characteriſed by epithets reflecting the 
Higheſt honour upon all who had a ſhare in it. Nor perhaps was 
ever ſuch a latitude of conceſſion tendered: by any prince to ſub- 


jets, who were not in a ſtate of actual inſurrection againſt the 


eſtabliſned government. The conditions, upon which the ſucceſſor 
was to govern, are left entirely in their own hands. And, that 
they might not harbour the ſuſpicion of any deception, the com- 


185 
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miſſioner, whoſe ſpeech had been always underſtood as an authentic 


comment upon the royal letter, told them that it was now in their 
power to ſecure every thing they could wiſh for the good of the 
country. A language, ſo cajoling to perſons who had ſet their 
face againſt government, and conceſſions, affording ſuch a wide 
ſcope for faction, intrigue,” and innovation, could only have been 
wrung from miniſters, under the ſtrong impreſſion of approaching 


danger, likely to be aggravated by malntebning a ny tone . au- 
thority, | | 


* Records of che Scotch Parliament. 1 Dad a | 
Bb 5 = © 
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0 HA P. Tton ught alfo to be remarked, that che Feen s letter, at the opti 

— ing of this ſefſion, was the firſt thit Had made iy direct Mention 

TOP of ſettling the muccelön to the throne of Seon upon the houſe 

of Hanover. This point, however itch defired by her Baghh 

ſubjects, had hitherto been a matter of. indifferètee t 'the fo. 

Teign ; and, perhaps; poſtponed from mũti ves bf "poke 5 ad the if. 

pulſe of natural Affection. But, "When Her thajeſty begun to Urend 

perſonal danger from confpiracles, and was made fenfible chut he 

contingent ſtate of the ſacceſfivn prefented, at once, "the ſtrongeſt 

temptations, and the moſt Fivourable opportunities for carrying 

them into execution, ſhe entered ſerictiſly into the views of the 

Hoſe of lords, 'Who adviſed her to preſs upon the ſtates In Scotland 

the entailing the crown to the proteNant Hue; and the commif- 

8 fioner Was therefore inſtructed to grant every Thing they demanded, 

provided tliat meaſtre could de effected. 80 flrongly however were 

many of that aſſembly· prepoſſeſſed with the Gpinibn of che quebn's 

being ſecretly attached to the claims of her brother, that, leſt her 

public aſſeverations to the contrary fou not nicet with due credit, 
it was deemed neceſſary, 'though certainly little to her majeſty's 
Hototr, to corroborate and eriforoe them by the teſtimony of her 

miniſterz. The chancellor, who, after the commiſſioner, addreſſed 
the ſtates with a profufion of eulogiums on the royal letter, allud- 
Airg to an indecent diſtinction adopted by ſore divines, -affured 

"thein, that her majeſty had rio ſecret 40#ll, contradictery to that 

Which the revealed; utid that nothing could Foun en than 

to believe and dhe y what ſhe fai | 
The preſent erttieul fitation of England, enguged in an 8 

And coltly war, ithe Tpifie' of <vticefſion "Which that | Thats ok: | 


Journals Lotds, 3 1ſt "Math, 10. and | the "Jacobites Amid to A 
From the delay of the ſettlement of the ſuc- Letter from lord Glaſgow to Mr. Carſtares, 
ceſſion, every party began to ſuſpect, that the Edinburgh, 27th November 1703. * Carſtatey 8 
queen had an eye to St. Germains. The zea- State Papers, p. 723. 

bus revolutioniſts were thereby difcburaged; 20 Retords of the Scotch Parliament. 


. 
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beded to the miniſters, and the enthuſiaſtic ardour of the Scottiſh CHAT: 


nation for independepce, exalted. the ſtates. at this period to a pre- — 
emigenf fd diggity Nhich they never h had attained before, ſince | INES: 


777 EF: -* v7 


their political egnexion with Engla and ; and impreſſed the patriots 
with the moſt flattering proſpect of aboliſhing every grievance, and 
eſtahliſhjng the freedom of their native country upon ſolid and laſt- 


$131. VO D: 30 


ing foundations. The gueſliong 45d debates which occur in dle 
pProſegution of theſe gens during this | ſeſhon, 15 e tempers 0 of 
the keiten hid 6b an Ke ſimilitude 85 at has been de. 
lineated in che chiſtory of the precediog 0 one, ebene detail; of- 
them would only lead inte, a repetition of a 3 which could 


Fj] LEAFY 


contribute neither to 1 the 1 1 Gre nor 15 ement o the r rea er. 
The ſettlen ment of e. acceſſion. ubſidies ' Were recom- 


3 BITTY 


me nged by the c -opmſſione ner, as rec g the moſt ſpeedy diſpatch; 


NN T7277 A 7rY; an 7. ry —.— 


and the recent 1 ces o of fe er, ſo alarming to the nation, 


were urged by his his partiſans, as a ufficient apology for deviating 
from that 7 5 of buſi yo hich | they had o ſtrenuouſly con- 


tended for in e gde, and for Preferrring theſe ſubjeths 


IE 


to the oyertures , or conſtitutional reformation. From the declara- 
= of ns, of th J he witneſſes who | had been ez examined on the plot, 
it was evi dent, that che e friends of the Pretender reſted their fondeſt 


b> 54+; 1177785 gh 2 1 J n+ if 
hopes upon t the vagu Vague ſtate | the: ucceſlion ; ; and that the court of 


$t. Sede would regard a any oppolition. from the ſlates to the 
1 755 far bringing i it to an i ſue, AS a pledge of | their good will 


56. 9 
and future, ſervices. | But this change of ſentiment i in the Squadrone, 


however ſpeciouſly defended, 0 only operated tc to the ſubverſion of the 


Popularity. they had acquired. ir in the preceding ſeſſion ; and the plot, 
which had been the pretended inſtrument of their "converſion, fur- 


niſhed the anti courtiers : with new, and inconſiſtent objections to 


10 8 1 


the 822 ol the Engliſh miniſters and legiſlature. | By dilatory 


procec edings, the former Meant to employ | it as a check upon that 
noble ſpirit of Patriouſm: which animated the generality of the 


Scottiſh nation, conniving at ſurmiſes ruingus to ſome of the beſt 
B b 2 e friends 


- 
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C 3 P. fand of their country, and intimidating others with the threats of 
—— accuſation, ſhould they dare to contravene the will of the court with 


1704. 


reſpect to the ſucceſſion and ſupply; {while the houſe of lords in 
England, by aſſuming to themſelves the examination of the ſuſpected 
perſons, had not only officiouſly intermeddled with Scottiſh affairs, 
but encroached on the ſovereignty and independence of the king- 


; Hom he ftates had the beſt right to every information in a buſi- 
neſs, fo peculiarly intereſting to their own eredit and the ſafety of 


the country; and it was moved, that the lord commiſfioner ſhonld, 
in their name, ſolicit her majeſty to fend down all the witneſſes and 
papers relating to the plot; that, after diligent and impartial exami- 
nation of evidence, thoſe, ho were. falſely accuſed, might be vindl- 
cated z and the guilty puniſhed according to their deſerts * 5 4 
The ad of ſecurity, however, Was the theme Rill uppermoſt | with 
the ſtates, and obtruded, in diyerſified ſhapes, under exery ſubject of 
debate, that it might be underſtood as a nece Y p preliminary to any 
terms, of amity, Or conciliation. | 'To enſure f. cet beyond every 
hazard, ariſing either from the intrigues of the court, or any. after 


25th July, abatement in their own zeal, It was reſalved, that the ſupply. and the 


act of ſecurity ſhould b be  conjoined,'s and neceſſarily ſubjefted to the 
| ſame, indiſcriminate fate. "Every circumſtance ' now concurred. to 
inſpire the miniſters with deſponding apprehenſions concerning the 
Nate of the public. The treaſfury was exhauſted : :. difaffetion and 

turbulence infected every order: the army, weak, ill paid and muti- 
nous, inſtead of Nee and rep relling. Was ikeſy to > exicourage 


33 554 I 


05 It was 22 UN the aneh, pe 1 and bann neighbours to Scotland. 
of the houſe of lords to the · queen, in relation The firſt clauſe, relative to the houſe of lords, 
to the ſucceſſion af the crown of Scotland, and was carried, and the laſt rejected. A day was 
to the examination of the plot, in ſo far as alſo appointed for examining the plot, and an: 


| concerns Scetimep, was an undue intermed- application made. to: the court for thoſe.dogu- - 
dling with the concerns of Scotland, and an ments which had been ſent to London from 


encroachment upon the independence and the Scottiſh privy council Records of the 
ſovereignty. of. the nation but that the pro- Scotch. Parliament, 8th, gth Auguſt 1794: 


| cecdings of the houſe of commons in England Id. 11h July. 


were like-thoſe of good ſubjeQts to the queen, 
ED and 


— 
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and abet inſurrections among the people. While the affairs of the C HA'P. 
French king were growing deſperate by the repeated defeats of his 


armies on the continent, the ungovernable/temper of the Scots, and *7** 


the numerous adherents of the hñouſe of Stuart, preſented to him a 
favourable opportunity for changing the ſeene of action, by lighting 
the torch of diſcord within the boſom of that country which had 
upheld the confederacy. Should he ſueceed in making a deſcent on 
the coaſt'of England, there' could be little doubt of his being ſeconded 
by the irruptions of a rebellious multitude from Scotland into the 
northern counties, which would occaſion the recall of the en 
troops in foreign ſervice, and turn the fortune of the war The 
only expedient for eluding ſuch accumulated and AU petiditti 
dangers, was to'paſs the act of ſecurity. Many evils were foreſeen 
to reſult from a conceſſion which was now to be made with a bad 
grace, after long and 6bftinate feſiſtance; but it-remained for the 


miniſters. only to make a choice 


IVOLLE 1 


- 33 'The Seottiſh army, at this time, confiſted 
only of three thouſand men, double officered. 


10 


The Right of Succeſſion; p. 60. The detail | 
af the military eſtabliſhment in Scotland, in 


the year 1681, being a time of peace, I find 


| ſlated as follows: The horſe-guards, one hun- pa 


dred men z' the fodt- guards, ten companies of 


a hundred men; three troops of horſe, of 
fixty horſemen ; three troops of dragoons, 


af ninety-five ; one regiment of foot, of ten 
companies of an hundred men: in the caſtle 


of Edinburgh, | one hundred and twenty 
Officers 


f ſentinels ; i in Stirling caſtle, eleven. 
are not included in the above liſts. 
| whole pay of the above troops amounted to 


. 26,786: 8: 0 Per annum, Right of Suc- 
ceſſion, p. 10. 


„ eftabliſhment was reduced' in the 
| portion of ſeveral hundreds after the revolu- 
tion, whieh was probably owing to- the great 


| Dumber of recruits drawn from Seotians dur- 


ing the continental war. Id. 52. 


At the beginning of the reign of queen 


Anne, Scotland had only three ſhips of war of 


between 


diſtant! -and eg pen 


R 9 . 11. 5 * 


a th or 6th rate, beam manned, 0 proteR 
their trade. 

The army in England; 10 the your 1/70F » 
conſiſted of ſfixty-five thouſand, two hundred. 
— beſides five' thouſand foreigners il in her 

The Engliſm fleet cartied forty: thouſand 
Lailors and marines. If Scotland had been 
rated in the ſame proportion with England, 


according to population, her quotas, both for 


the land and ſea ſervice, ought to have 
amounted, nearly to triple the number which 


"ſhe actually furniſhed; The diſproportion of the 
efficient” force of the two kingdoms was, as 


The thirteen to one; that, which was actually pro- 


duced or collefted, was as I "ag to one. 
Idems- ; 


In the cafe of a difanivn between England: 


pro- and Scotland how deſpicable in the competi- 
tion muſt the force of the latter have been! 


The troops maintained by Ireland, after the 


peace of Ryſwick, conſiſted of twelve CI. 
men. Id. p. 54. 


5 Cutan, i i. > oh 413. 


2 9 , 
| * 
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CHAP. The unforeſeen courſe of eventa, or the future ingenvity and diſcr6s 
don of ſtateſmen might perhaps provide an antidote againſt the 
former; but thoſe, which had already gathered over their heads, ad- 
mitted of no alternate remedy. The act of ſecurity alone could pre- 
vent the exploſion. Aſter the adjournment of the parliament for a 
5th Auguſt. few days, the commiſſioner announced to the ſtates his having 
| received the royal authority for paſſing the act of ſecurity *. FOR Ag 
By-this act, England and Scotland were now legally. disjoined; | 
and, unleſs a renewal of their union could be effected upon terms 

more equal and popular than had taken place bytherio, both, nations 
muſt inevitably be plunged. .igto all che horrors of a civil war. As if 
upon the eve of that awful criſis, both af them began to carry on 
-hoſtile preparations, openly, and under the ſanction of Jaw. _Agree- 
ably to a clauſe in the act, fencible men were Xaiſed in the { ſeveral 
counties of Scotland, (furniſhed with arms, and trained to military 
diſcipline. , In the ſpirit of retaliation; as well. as from conſiderations 
of a provident and fair policy, the parliament of England addreſſed 


her majeſty to give orders for fortifying the border towns, for arm- 
ing the militia, and augmenting the. regular troqps flationed in the 
northern counties. Several acts were paſſed tending to deſtroy the 

commerce of Scotland, by preventing the exportation of wool, hoxſes, 
arms, and. ammunitian, 'from England, and Ireland into Scotland; 


and for prohibiting the . liaen cloth, black. cone, 


., ne of. Perlioment, The mak... £« and trade of the nation; N een or 
e eipal elauſe of this act / was that which pro- © any foreign inſluence, with power to the 
. yided, that the ifacceſſor ton the crown ,of ( meeting of the Hates, to, add. ſuch farther 

-< Scotland ſhould not be the ſame with the . conditions, of. government as they ſhall think 
« ſucceſſor to the crown of England, unleſs, neceſſary, the ſame being conſiſtent. with, 
ae that in this preſent ſeſſion of parliament, or . and nowiſe derogatory from thoſe ty ſe, which 
any other {ſion of this, or any enſuing 4e ſhall be enacted in, this or any other ſeſbon 
« parlisment, during her- mazeſty's x5jgn, 44 f parliament, during her majeſty's reign. 
there be ſueh conditions of government Seeg the. Act, Appendix to the 
: ie 2 8 N Aene, 1704, Ne. 155 
« honour and ſovereignty of: this crown an a6 urngls r Comes em- 
kingdom, the freedom, frequency, and her rg IR . 10 : Jer 
40 8 of parliaments, the — * b | | 


4 A 4 


be 
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reep, coals, and falt, from Scotland into England. », The aac CERT: 
ſioners of the admirakty were inſtructed to iflue orders to her . 


jeſty's navy for making prizes of all Scottiſh ſhips trading to France, 
or to any of the ports of her majeſty's enemies; and an additional 
number of cruizers were put into commiſſion for the more effectual 
execution of thefe orders. The prudence and moderation of the 
Engliſh parliament were at the ſame time illuſtriouſly diſplayed, by 


qualifying the various reſolutions which provided-for the ſafety of 


England with ſuch kind hints and limitations, as pointed out, and 
invited the ſtates of Scotland to embrace the certain means of avoid- 
ing che deſperate calamities to which both nations were ;jaintly 
expoſed; and evinced an unfeigned defire of eſtabliſhing a perma- 


nent friendſhip with their - Scottiſh neighbours. For neither the 


alienation bill, nor the penal conſequences annexed to it, were to 
operate againſt the Scots, except in the oaſe of their Ueclining to 


ſettle the ſucceſſion to their crown in the proteſtant line; and, that 


no after-reluctanee or delay, on the part of England, might fruſtrate 
the happy event of an union, the queen was veſted with a ſtanding 
autherity to appoint commiſſioners for that *purpoſe, henever the 


treaty ®. ; | | * | 


*7 Theſe articles were. ſuppoſed to bring. a a -Accaunt Current, p. 3. 
clear profit of one hundred and twenty thou- Scotland had a conſiderable traffic with 
ſaud pounds per annum into Seotland; of which England by -means uf / pedlars, ſome of them 


one hundred thouſand t aroſe from the article carrying their ayares on their backs, but maſt 


of cattle alone. Account Current, p- 4 Sir J. of: them on horſes. Their packs conſiſted 
Clerk es M88. moſtly of linen alothi and lace, and were worth 
1; From England the principal impertations one hundred, ſometimes two hundred - pounds. 
into Scotland were, India goods, Eaſt and 'Fheſe ſtrolling merchants from Scotland were 
Weſt, of all kinds, butter, cheeſe, tallow, ſuppoſed to amount to upwards of two thou- 
leather, all kinds of houfebold furniture, wear . dend at-thertime of zbe en. Right of Suc- 
ing apparel, arms, faddles, and horſes, caleu- ceſlon to the Cen, F. 
lated in the groſs at one hundred and fifty one Journals of, Londs and Commons, No- 
thouſand pounds per annum, ſo that the ba- vember and. December 1794, Paſſim. 
lance agairift ꝗꝙcottand vas. thirty- one thouſand Journals Commons, 24th November 1704, 
Pounds per annum, beſides the money carried 5th February 1708. 

out by the nobility and gentry who reſided in 3. Id. Appendix, Ne. XI. 


14 After 


ſtates of Scottand | ſhould - (expreſs their dry ng to enter ane | 
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n the act of odovtriey dandy g mdC a rfupply of fox 
month ꝭsceſs, the buſineſs of the plot was reſumed; und, M the ſeſſion 


al . had. been continued, would probably have been productive of addi- 
11th. 14th, tional embarraſſments to adminiſtration Sevchab days were em- 


I 3 16th. 


ployed in the examination] of the public acν,⁰ A long debate 
took place relative to a bill for thie exportation df wol; thoſe, who 
were deſirous to purſue + concitiatory meaſures with” England, en- 
deavouted to prevent it, becauſe it was injurious tothe tu: anüfactures 
of-thavkingdom, and tended to viden the breath Berwdet the tro 
nations. But the' bill paſſed, and was a fighalt6'tke commiſſivhet to 
cloſe a ſeſſion bent upon multiplying impediments to reconcilia- 
tion? On the 27th of Auguſt, he addreſſed che ſtates, expreſſing 
his regret, that they had not given ſuch diſpatch to uſeful buſineſs as 
might have been expected from the time with which her majeſty had 


_ andulged: them; and nent day, ee the parliament nt to the 
7th October. {** (432955 65 21 


Although a few aaa were beftowed on the friends ol a 
Squadrone after the receſs, it ſoon appeared that the proceedings of 
the laſt ſeſſion had not anfwered the expeckations of the miniſters; 
and, having given great offence to the parlinment of England, quickly 
contributed to the diſcredit of the perſons who had lately preſided i in 
the government of Scotland. The chiefs of the Squadrone had un- 

dertaken for the ſettlement of the proteſtant- ſucceſſion, upon her 

 majeſty's gratifying the nation with the act of. fecurity ; and, from 
the concurrence of the preſbyterian "intereſt, and that” of the late 
miniſters ho had approved of that meaſure, they were not without 
plauſible Want for n _ their ability. to e their 


— 


4 From the- examination os the accounts, the deficiency of the revenue, arifing from the 
who run back to March 1689, great abuſes inland /exciſe, are particularly worthy of no- 
were brought to light in the management of tice, becauſe they exhibit, in the moſt ſtriking 
the revenue in Scotland. See Records of view, che miferable condition of Scotland, oc- 
the Scottiſh Parliament, 170k, b. 36. 61. 66. caſioned Waben een of #2, 455208 
68. 69. . wg neee en ac, Lee. 

| Some fact, which occurred wit reſp o/ r. BRI ut 82D, 

Wa « £3 -2 £ deen Ins hd engage 
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engagements. They might have been inſtructed by their own ex- C n r. 

perience, as well as the uniform teſtimony of hiſtory, that, of all!... 

events in expeQation, none are more precarious than thoſe which 5 

depend upon the ſteadineſs and honour. of party men. The friends 

of the duke of Queenſberry, though profeſſedly attached to the 

Hanoverian ſucceſſion, were no ſooner out of place than they con- 

curred with the Jacobites and the country party, to thwart a meaſure 

which was likely to redound to the praiſe of their antagoniſts ”' , 

and thus the Squadrone were mortified by being left in a minority, 

and the court diſappointed of the benefits which it expe&ed from 
having placed them in the adminiſtration. In judging of political 
affairs, the ideas of ill ſucceſs and miſconduct are invariably aſſo- 
ciated. In proportion to the diſſatisfaction, expreſſed by every party 
in England on account of the late meaſures in Seotland, was the 
odium now affixed to thoſe who had prompted her majeſty to adopt 
them, under the raſh aſſurance of correcting them by after expedi- 
ents, which could not now be accompliſhed. Though the fer- 
ment of the people, and the caprice of faction, might appear the 
true cauſes of thoſe miſcarriages, which were imputed to the pre- 
ſumption or imbecility of the ruling party; yet it certainly would 
have been impolitic in the court to have continued their authority 
at a criſis, that required an adminiſtration poſſeſſing every advantage 
of talents, popularity, and influence. From a regard to theſe quali- 
fications, the duke of Queenſberry, and the duke of Argyle, were 
now ſelected to ſuperintend the management of Scottiſh affairs dur- 
ing the next ſeſſion of parliament; the former being appointed to 
the office of privy * and che latter to that of lord high commif- 


ſioner . 


Ker, vol.i. p- 24 Anſwer to the Account diſplaced him after faithful and dangerous 
of the Election in North Britain, and the Con- ſervices; but on account of their demurring 
duct of the late Miniſtry, p. 10. Lond. 1708. about the payment of a conſiderable debt due 
The duke of Queenſberry did not attend par- to him by the Engliſh treaſury. Oldmixon, 
liament this ſeſſion; but his friends, headed by vol. ii. p. 154. Cunningham, vol. i. p. 415. 
the earl of Mar, entered the liſts of oppoſition. Lockhart, p. 140. Sir J. Clerk's MSS. 


The duke was, at thi time, diſguſted with 3+ Life of Argyle, p. 89. Lond. 1745, _ 7 
the Engliſh miniſters, not only for their having ha 
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C. He P. None of the Scottiſh nobility, either on account of hereditary: in- 


———ů— fluence, or perſonal talents, were better qualified to ſoothe and com- | 


1795- pole the preſent turbulent ſpirit of their countrymen. The duke of 


Qucenſberry had imbibed the principles of the Whigs from early 
education, and the example of his father, who had acted as high 
commiſſioner in the firſt parliament of king James, but ſoon be- 
came. diſguſted by the arbitrary proceedings of that prince, and re- 
tired from court. The preſent duke commanded a regiment of horſe 
at the revolution, and, together with the duke of Ormond, joined the 
prince of Orange, who, in acknowledgment of his ſervices, made 
him one of the lords of the bedchamber, and captain of the Scots 
troop of guards. He was afterwards promoted to the garter, ap- 
pointed ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland, and repreſented the royal 
perſon in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, during the reign of king 
William, and the two firſt of the preſent reign. He was endowed 
with a ſound underſtanding, and a peculiar talent for gaining parti- 
ſans; and, though he had many political enemies, poſſeſſed as great 
a ſhare of eſteem and popularity as any of his contemporaries in 
public character. He had acquired great experience in buſineſs, and 
an intimate knowledge of the characters of the leading men in Scot- 
land; and, though he occaſionally. complied with their prejudices in 
matters of inferior conſequence, yet he diſcovered * firmneſs and 
intrepidity in proſecution, of important meaſures 

John, duke of Argyle, ſucceeded to the title and * of his ger 
in September 1703; and, though he was now only in the 27th year 
of his age, the antiquity of his family, and his perſonal talents, raiſed 
him to the ſummit of political influence in his native country“. 
To that fire of eloquence, which flows 8 an original boldneſs of 


35 Defoe, p. 236. 365, 366. Sir J. Clerk's It was ſuppoſed that he could bring eight 
MSS on Lockhart, .p. 229. thouſand armed men into the field, and he had 
3% He was great grandſon to the marquis of the power of criminal juriſdiction upon his 
Argyle, beheaded at the reformation, grand- own eſtate, independent on the ſovereign. See 
ſon to the earl beheaded by king James, and Commiſſion of Juſticiary granted by her Ma- 
ſon to the earl who eame over with the prince jeſty, 25th June 3708; Minutes of Privy 
of Orange, and was afterwards made a duke. Council, MSS. | 
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conception, and ſubdues the hearr, he added elegance and fluency C HA: P. 
of expreſſion, and a ſingular gracefulneſs of delivery which charmed 


the ſenſes of the hearers. Great quickneſs of apprehenſion, and 
ſolidity of judgment, counterbalanced the deficiency of application. 
An openneſs of temper, and ardour of enterpriſe, at his firſt outſet in 
the world, obtained the praiſe of diſintereſtedneſs and patriotiſm, 
which were not uniformly ſupported by the tenor of his future 
conduct; for he was ambitious, and fond of money; and the 
fury of his reſentment againſt thoſe who obſtructed his preferment 
and intereſt precipitated him into uncommon exceſs of political 
inconſiſtency, and indecorum of conduct. While the renown of his 
family and the extent of his property placed him at the head of the 


highland chieftains, his paſſion for military glory, his bravery, and 


early ſucceſs in the field, procured to him a high degree of influence 


in the Britiſh army. The popularity which he derived from his 


progenitors, who had been martyrs for the cauſe of liberty and reli- 
gion, above all his other qualifications, recommended the duke of 
Argyle, at this time, as the fitteſt inſtrument for managing the Preſ- 
byterian intereſt, and accompliſhing the ſettlement of the crown _ 
ably to the deſtination of the Engliſh parliament. | 

Although the more diſcerning Preſbyterians conld not be 1 ignorant 
how much the ſecurity of their favourite religion depended upon che 
adoption of the proteſtant ſettlement ; yet the calamities of Scotland, 
imputed to its connexion with England, had irritated their ſpirits, 
and often divided their leaders, in the diſcuſſion of thoſe queſtions 
which involved any competition between the ſueceſſion and the abo- 
lition of Engliſh influence. But, if theſe objects, both of which 
were ſo dear to them, could be reconciled, it was taken for granted, 
that the unbroken force of the Preſbyterian intereſt would be exerted, 
and effectual for eſtabliſhing the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 

From her majeſty's choice of the duke of Argyle to preſide in 
parliament, and from the nature of the inſtructions he received, there 
was now a fair proſpect of removing thoſe jealouſies and diſcontents, 
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orgy? Rich tended e every day, more and more, to the disjunction of the 
=> neighbouring kingdoms. | As the clergy of the eſtabliſhment poſſeſſed, 
705. at this} eriod, a great ſway over the ſentiments of the people, her 
| majeſty, in her letter to the general aſſembly | of the church which 
met on the 29th March 1705, expreſſed her great Aarm for the x pro- 
teſtant intereſt, and her earneſt defire of having the crown of Seb, | 
land entailed on the Houſe of Hanover. The favourable reception 
of her majeſty's letter,” and the fervent antipathy with which this 
aſſembly declared againſt a popiſh ſucceſſor, | were conſidered a as" an 
auſpicious prelude to the bulineſs to be diſcuſſed i in | the approaching 
meeting of parliament ”. 
The third ſeſſion of parliament commenced, wht the duke of 
Argyle, on the 28th June 1705. The ſettlement — of the ſucceſſion, ” 
was again recommended before all other buſineſs, from her majeſty's 8 a 
conviction of its growing neceſſity. She renewed her uſſurances of 
conſenting to whatever proviſions and limitations ſhould be thought N 
neceſſary for removing objections to that meaſure. The importance 
of the union, next to the ſucceſſion, was ſuggeſted, as the moſt effec- 
tual meaſure for compoſing all differences, and extinguiſhing thoſe 
heats which were fomented by the enemies of both kingdoms; and, 
for theſe ends, ſhe earneſtly recommended the paſſing of an act, as 
England had done, for a commiſfion to ſet a treaty on foot between 
the two kingdoms. The ſupplies, as uſual, were ſolicited for the 
purpoſes ſpecified in the royal letter. 
The commiſſioner, in his addreſs to the ſtates, recommended the 
order of buſineſs marked out in the royal letter; namely, in the firſt 
place, the ſettling of the ſucceſſion in the proteſtant line; and in the 
ſecond, a treaty with England“. Although the management of 5 
affairs in Scotland had been committed, by the Engliſh miniſters, to 
the fitteſt perſons for allaying the ferment and diſorder with which 


37 Aaiwer, of the General. Aſſembly of the © 3® Kiecords of the Scotch STONY July 
Church of Scotland to her Majeſty” $ Letter, 1705. | 
29th March 175. 
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1 the attainment of this object, * were, CH * 


after all, more indebted to the disjointed ſtate of oppoſition, and to "Mw. oy 


the redundancy, incoherence, and, Fxtrayagance of its plans, than to 


any diminution i in the number or acrimony of its votaries. Its s prin- 
cipal leac ders and promoters were not united by a preciſe and defi- 


nitive ſyſtem | of principles, or by any pre-concerted ſcheme of public 


proceedings. They often met together on the ſpot of deliberation, 
without knowing the grounds which they, were to take, either in 


thwarting the-meaſures of the court, or in promoting the great ob- 
jects of national intereſt which they all profeſſed to purſue. The 
variety of overtures, introduced by the heads of different factions for 
obtaining the ſame ends, prevented their being brought to a final 


concluſion, by diſtracting the attention, and dividing the opinion of 


their adherents. The Engliſh miniſters had occaſionally. beſieged 


the virtue, experienced the frailty, and availed itſelf of the ſervices of 
individuals of every party; and from the conſciouſneſs, which too 


many of them felt, of not being themſelves untainted w.ch the cor-. 


rupt influence which they publicly arraigned, contempt and jealouſy 


of each other marred that reciprocal confidence which alone can ſe- 


— 1705. wed 


cure perſeyerance and fidelity in the proſecution. of great, deſigns. If 


there were a few, whoſe ſteady and difintereſted patriotiſm raiſed 
them above every ſuſpicion. of ſelfiſhneſs; yet the enlargement of 
their views, far tranſcending the apprehenſion, of-their aſſociates, and 


that pride of integrity, which diſdains the condeſcenſion and obſe- 
quiouſneſs neceſſary to gain the ſupport of vulgar minds, rendered their 


influence unequal to the purity of their motives, and. the generoſity 


of their efforts. Hence the force of the party in oppoſition in the 
Scottiſh parliament was not proportioned. to the numbers of which it 
was compoſed, or the rank and influence of the perſons who directed 
it. Sufficient to perplex and traverſe the meaſures of government, it 
wanted compactneſs and energy neceſſary to digeſt and confirm plans 


of patriotic reformation and ſubſtantial utility. Overtures for aſcer- 
taining the limitations of government; for the reformation of abuſes; 


for 
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CHAP. for conſidering the ſtate of the ecin *, commerce, and the cireum- 
— finets-of the nation relative to England, and draughts of various 


beneficial acts were all depending at the ſame period; but the time 

of the houſe was principally conſumed in long and angry debates, 
about the order and arrangement in which theſe ſhould be diſpaſed 
of. A month of the ſeſſion elapſed before the ſtates could come to 
any agreement upon the anſwer to the queen's letter. The pique 
and reſentment of individuals, as well, as the remaining jealouſies 
which'the different factions, united in oppoſition to the court, enter- 
tained of each other, often interfered with the public cauſe ; and 
retarded particular meaſures which were conkdered as eſſential parts 
of the patriotic ſyſtem ©. Sea - 
The re-inſtatement of the duke of FEY Tn in the miniſtry 

awakened the reſentment of ſome members of the ſtates, who were 
envious and angry, becauſe he had ſo long enjoyed the favour of the 
court; and of others, on account of injuries ſuſtained by them, and 
imputed to the officious part he had taken in the buſineſs of the plot. 
The laſt of theſe was the ' baſis, upon which, it was moſt likely, 
that the perſonal attacks againſt the duke would be founded ; and as 
the miniſters were exceedingly anxious to prevent the moving of 
that buſineſs *', the duke himſelf remained in London for ſeveral 


weeks after the meeting of the ſeſſion; expecting, that the courſe of 


meaſures, previouſly adopted, would exclude the conſideration of the 
pine” But no ſooner had he returned to en. than an 


filver in Scotland, at this time, is eſtimated by 
fir J. Clerk at one million ſterling at leaſt. 
Sir J. Clerk's MSS. 

Mr. John Law, at this period, diſplayed the 
frit ſymptoms of that projecting genius which 
afterwards raiſed his name to diſtinction, and 
rendered him the inſtrument of convulſing a 
mighty empire. He was the ſon of a gold- 
ſmith in Edinburgh, and diſcovering early ta- 
lents and ingenuity, was patroniſed by the 
great men of different parties. He gave in a 
plauſible ſcheme to the parliament for ſupply- 


ing che national money by a proper eredit; 
and a motion was made for adopting it, but 
was rejected. Lockhart, p. 144. Sir J. 
Clerk's MSS. 

% Records of Parliament, paſſim. 

4t « You are to endeavour to prevent the 
« reviving of former queſtions and debates 
« among yourſelves about the late plot and 
« the proceedings thereupon as much as poſ- 
« ſible.” Her Majeſty's Inſtructions to the 
Duke of Argyle, noe cnn 70 of June 
1705. Paper Office. | 

42 Lockhart, * 141. 
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inquiry into that affair was urged by the duke of Hamilton and the C 1 
duke of Athole, who recurred to the ſtale aſſertion of the plot being??? 
fictitious, and intended to bring diſgrace on the independent friendse 
of their country. As their laſt reſource to prevent any effectual 
procedure in this buſineſs, ſhould they not ſucceed in quaſhing it 
altogether, the miniſters had uſed the precaution of withholding 
the principal papers which had been ſolicited by the laſt ſeſſion; as 
the ground of the intended examination. This diſappointment gave 
a new edge to the acrimony of the duke of Queenſberry's antago- 
niſts; and, in order to rouſe the indignation of the cavaliers who 
did not ſecond their views with the expected alacrity, they produced 
copies of ſome of the duke's letters to the queen, in which he had 
accuſed that party indiſcriminately as enemies to her majeſty *, 
The two great ſubjects, recommended to the deliberation of the 
ſtates, were, as we have ſeen, the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, and the 
treaty of union. To pave the way for the former, which the mini- 
ſters were deſirous to prefer, as an immediate antidote againſt the 
evils dreaded from the act of ſecurity, various regulations were pro- 
poſed for limiting the power of the ſucceſſor, extending the trade, 
and ſecuring the future independence of Scotland“. In the midſt 
of the debates upon theſe topics, the queſtion for the treaty of union 
was unexpectedly moved; and, to the aſtoniſhment of the miniſters, d 
aſſigned, by a majority of votes, to an earlier diſeuſſion than that of 
the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion. A variety of circumſtances and 
motives conſpired to produce this unlooked-for and ſudden reſolu- 
tion with reſpect to the arrangement of the public buſineſs. Some, 
who had been uniformly againſt the court, were induced, merely 
from caprice and contention, to invert the order of procedure pre- 
ſcribed by it. Others were afraid of that tediouſneſs and perplexity 


* 
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0 1 p- 157, 8, 9. The cavaliers were their connexions. Sir J. Clerk's MSS. 
overawed, and durſt not embark in any ſcheme #4* Lockhart, p. 144 1 50, 151,152. Cun ; 
for inveſtigating the plot, becauſe it might have ningham, vol. i. p. 423. 
led to diſcoveries ruinous to themſelves and 
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CARES: which they muſt have encountered, in deciding the queſtions pre- 
—— viouſly neceſſary to their entering upon the article of the ſucceſſion; 
205. and indeed perceived, from the preſent temper of parties, that there 
| was little probability of theſe queſtions being brought to a conclu- 
fion. The cavaliers, and ſome of the country party who were 

friends to the independence of Scotland, voted for diſpoſing firſt of 
the queſtion relative to a treaty of union; becauſe, being of a com- 
plicated nature, they expected that it would teem with ſuch a multi- 
plicity of difficulties and objections, as were more likely to prevent 
the ſettlement of the ſucceffion, involved with it, than if that queſ- | 
tion had been diſcuſſed in a fimple and detached form“. Impreſſed 

with the ſame views, the miniſters themſelves did not approve lo 
cordially of the propoſed order of buſineſs, as they would have done, 
had they foreſeen the reſult of it, which was indeed contrary to the 
intention of many who voted for the motion. Happy it certainly 
was for both kingdoms, that the queſtion of the union preceded that 
of the ſucceſſion; for, if the latter had been adjuſted to the deſire of 
the parliament of England, the miniſters there would not have found 
themſelves under the ſame neceſſity of urging the treaty, as they did, 
when it came to be implicated with the ſettlement of the crown upon 
| a proteſtant ſucceſſor *. Nor is it unreaſonable to conclude, from 
9 the preſent views and tempers of parties, that, though the proteſtant 
= | ſettlement had been adopted, yet, fram the conceſſions offered to the 
Rates, it would have been clogged with reſtrictions and qualifications, 
which, far from compoſing and terminating, muſt neceſſarily have 


fomented and prolonged contentions and jealouſies inimical to the 
9 of both kingdoms. 


4 Lockhart, p- 26g, r The t true e defign of the ſucceſſion, was a mere ſham.” Id. 

<< of all this was to defeat the ſucceſſion on any p. 162. After ſettling the order of buſineſs, 

% terms. So the cavaliers projected; but an act paſſed for ſeven months ceſs, 21ſt Sep- 
others joined with them in order to pro- tember. (C. 42,000.) 

“ mote the union.” Sir J. Clerk's MSS. on % « If the ſucceſſion had been ſettled, there 
Lockhart, p. 146. « would not have been a word of the union.“ 
Tube reſolve which the csvaliers had car- Sir J. Clerk's MSS. on Lockhart, p. 120. 
« ried for a treaty, previous to tue ſettlement | | | | 
| After 
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ſucceſs. Some of them were repugnant to the ſpirit and plan of an 
incorporating union; and, had they been adopted, inſtead of ee- 
menting the affections of a divided people, they would have opened 
new ſources of animoſity and. conteſt between the inhabitants of 
North and South Britain. Others tended to circumſeribe, or to pre- 
clude: altogether, thoſe beneficial conditions which Scotland after- 

wards obtained from the generoſity of the more proſpetous kingdom. 
In the courſe of theſe debates, there was not any member af the 
convention who: ſeemed more determined to oppoſe the miniſters in 
every point than the duke of Hamilton; and he had been the mover 
of ſeveral propoſitions. intended to overturn the treaty ; and yet, to 
the ſurpriſe and mortification of his adherents, he propoſed to refer 
the nomination of the Scottiſh commiſſioners entirely to the queen “. 
The ftrange inconſiſtency of the duke's conduct, upon this occaſion, 


which he had eſpouſed in every preceding debate, but from his hav- 


ſible to avoid the ſuſpicion of his being guilty of deliberate treachery, 
when it was obſerved that he made this motion at a late hour in 
the night, after many of his own friends, who would have oppoſed 
it, had withdrawn under the perſuaſion that the parliament v was not 
then to proceed my r! in erer | 

Vpos 


This was a point about which the court „ be careful, that in the ſaid nomination to be 


of her majeſty to the duke of Argyle, are the “ ſtate, miniſters, and others, having ſpecial 
following words: You" are to endeavour, «<< dependence upon us, go the ſame way, and 
* that the nomination of the commiſſioners „ concur in the fame nomination.” Her Ma- 
« for the ſaid treaty, with the appointment of jeſty's Inſtructions to the Duke of Argyle, &c. 
time and place, be left to us, a8 1 _ by Articles 6th and 7th, Paper Office. 

the parliament of England.? 48 Lockhart, p. p. 170. Upon the duke of 
If the parliament ſhall not agree to mw Hamilton's making this motion, ſeveral of 
* to us the foreſaid nomination, you are to the members ran out of the houſe in rage and 
Dd | deſpair, 


was not inferred, barely, from the general ſcope of thoſe meaſures ; 


ing been at pains to inculcate, both publicly and privately, the impro- 
priety and danger of that which he now ſuggeſted ; nor was it poſ- 


was particularly anxious. Ia the inſtructions 4 made by the parliament, all our officers of 
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agreed to, a variety. of motions were introduced to defeat its W 
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Upon a review of the hiſtory of the laſt Seottiſh parliament; it will 
1 admitted; that the perſons who took a warm part im oppoſitien, | 


The motion was carried by a plurality of eight 


voices. Lockhart, p. 170. The duke, in 


vindication- of his conduct, pretended that it 
was better for the queen to name the commiſ- 
ſioners, becauſe, if the parliament did not ap- 


prove af their meaſures, it could take them to 


taſk more ſeverely than as if it had named them. 
Sir J. Clerk ſays, that the duke's grand motive 
was, his expecting to be appointed one of the 
commiſſioners, but that the Engliſh miniſtry 
would by no means conſent to it. Sir J. 
Clerk's M88, on Lockbart, p. 171. 176. 
The author of the Tranſactions during the 
Reign of Queen Anne imputes the myſterious 


duke of Hamilton, and indeed the whole ſuc- 
eeſs of the treaty, to an incident before un- 


known, namely, his having received a letter | 


from lord Middleton, beſeeching his grace, in 


behalf of his maſter, to forbear giving an 


tion to the union, as he had it 


46 farther oppoſiti 


« extremely at heart to give his ſiſter this 


«© proof of bis ready compliance with + her - 


e wiſhes; not doubting but he would one day 
« have it in his power to reſtore to Scotland 


<<. its-ancjent weight and independence.“ The. 


letter concluded with recommending profound 
ſecrecy in this buſineſs, as a diſcovery- might 


materially prejudice their intereſt both in Eng- 
% cident_; ſo that this ſecret would have gone 


e down to the grave with me.“ 


land and Scotland. Hamilton's TranſaQtions, 
p- 41, &c. 

iſ, It is difficult to conceive how the court 
of St. Germain's could be perſuaded to recom- 
mend a meafure which ſtipulated for the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the prpteſtant heir, and created a 
legal barrier againſt the hopes of James. 


Stuart Papers, paſſim. 
2dly, The court of St. Germain's poſitively 


inſtructed their agents to oppoſe the Hanove-. 
rian ſucceſſion, and the project of the union, 


as a trick to delude and engage them to perpetuate 
uſurpation ; and afterwards expreſſed the ut- 
moit regret and aſtoniſhment at its paſſing, 


which they conſidered to be a proof of the. 


9 


deſpair, ſaying aloud, that ĩt was, to no pur- 
4% Poſe to ſtay any longer, ſince the duke of 
. , « Hamilton had ſo baſely betrayed them.“ 


1uQus, conduct of the 


3 of. Marlborough * Godolphin. 
Inſtructions to Captain James Marrax. Stuart 
Papers; 1703. 

3dly, It is ſomewhat extraordinary, that the 
court. of St. Germain's, if it wiſhed the union 
to paſs, ſhould have made this known, only, to 
the duke of Hamilton, or that he ſhould have 
afterwards concealed a fact, the diſcovery of 
which was ſo important to reſcue his character 
from the obloquy-which he had incurred on ac- 
count of the apparent inconſiſtency of his con- 
duct during the dependence of the treaty. 
Nor is it probable, that the court of St. Ger- 
main's ſhould have ſelected the duke of Hamil- 
ton as its confidential friend. Although, from 
his early profeſſions and high rank, it was ne- 
ceſſary to hold fair language with him, yet it 
appears that James had little reliance on his 
ſteadineſs and fidelity. The duke himſelf was 
ſo ſenſible of this, that he urged ĩt as a reaſon 
for his back wardneſs to interfere. in the buſi. 
neſs of the Stuart family, when colonel Hooke 


was ſent to Scotland. Hooke's Negociations, 
p- 19, 20. 

Athly, The author of the Tranſa&ions has 
furniſhed -us-with an - that militates 
againſt the fact alluded to. The duke of He 
milton, in a letter to his ſon at St. Germain's, 
7th March-.1707y; ſaye, Tell my lord Mid- 
& dleton not to be uneaſy about his letter. I 
& have been too ſick to anſwer it, but I have 
t burnt it, with other papers, for fear. of Ac 


Hamilton's 
Tranſactions, p. 44. in the Note. 

If this be the letter to which the author 
refers, as containing inſtructions to the duke 
of Hamilton to promote the union, which the 
reader is naturally led to conclude, how came 
Mr. Hamilton to know that it contained ſuch 
inſtructions, ſince the duke burnt it for fear of 
accident? The arcounts, which he has received 
of its contents, muſt reſt upon tradition, an 
unſound baſis of credit. If he refers to other 
letters, as the ſubje& was new and extraordi- 


| nary, he ought to have produced them. 


were 
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were influenced by oppoſite motives and intentions; levy CMM. | 


different eſtimation ought to be formed of their virtues and merits. Comms 


To men of a contracted underſtanding, peculiarly ſuſceptible of local 
prejudices, the ſubjects under diſcuſſion preſented an opportunity, 
from which they could not abſtain, of venting & baſe and envious 
rancour againſt a nation equally entitled to the claim of ancient inde- 


pendence, and, in ſtrength and proſperity, far ſuperior to their own.. | 


The contentious oppoſition of others, excluded from office and con- 
ſultation, was excited by felfiſh competitions, which engroſs the 


breaſts of factious men, and overpower the dictates of reaſon and 


generoſity. The moſt ſincere and conſiſtent opponents of every 
ſtep towards a reconciliation with England, were the partiſans 


of the houſe of Stuart, or thoſe who wiſhed for the ſucceſſion of 


the fon of James, an event more likely to happen if a legal diſ- 
junction between the two kingdoms had now taken place. The 


combination of ignorance, malignity, and Jacobitiſm, could not have 


been ſo formidable, nor ſo ſucceſsful in meeting with popular ap- 
plauſe, had it not been ſeconded by the efforts of men of a very 
different character, whoſe talents and integrity gave weight to their 
opinions, and have conſecrated their memories to the veneration of 
poſterity, Fired by a true love for their country, and pierced with 
a deep ſenſe of the oppreſſion ſhe had endured under the domination 
of delegated rulers ever ſince the junction of the crowns, they were 
perſuaded, that it was impoſſible for her to reſume independence and 
freedom without a complete diſſolution of all the political ties ſub- 
liſting between the two kingdoms. Others did not deſpair of recon- 
_ ciling the intereſt of Scotland with an incorporating union; but, 
under the vehement impulſe of a predileQion for their native country, 
they were prompted to exceed in their eu of reparation for the 
paſt, and of ſecurities againſt future injuries. Of this deſcription, 


there .was not any Kefer more dfinguihed than Mr. Fletcher of 


4 Sir J. Clerk's MSS. 5 5 
Dd 2 Galen | 


1705. 
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Salton, whofe comprehenſive views, enforced by the moſt nervous 


2 eloquence, and purſued with undaunted firmneſs, exalt him to a 


high rank in the liſt of names which do honour to human nature, 
From error and inconſiſtency, the moſt wiſe and virtuous are not 


entirely exempted ; and the fondeſt admirers of Mr. Fletcher muſt 


candidly acknowledge, that many of his projects of reform ſprung 
from enthuſiaſm, rather than from the dictates of experience; and 
that his refined theories concerning. government were not only in- 
compatible with the ſentiments and manners of the age in which he 
lived, but impracticable under the prejudices and infirmities of 
human ſociety, in every form and condition, in which it *. been 
exhibited i in the records of _— . 


30 « Mr. Fletcher's ſchemes had but very 


little credit, becauſe he himſelf was often 


s for changing them; though, in other re- 
« ſpects, a very worthy man. It uſed to be 
<« ſaid of him, that it would be eaſy to hang 
« him by his own ſchemes of government ; 
« for, if they had taken place, he would have 
% been the firſt man that would have at- 
« tempted an alteration.” Sir J. Clerk's MSS. 


on Lockhart, p. 71. 156. 9 


of Mr. Fletcher's deviation FIR 8 
which he profeſſed as a friend to liberty, occurs 


in his printed eſſays. He imputes the miſeries 


of the lower ranks, in modern times, to the 
abolition of ſlavery, and thinks their condition 
would be improved by re-eſtabliſhing it. The 
emancipation of the lower ranks, however, he 
juſtly aſcribes to the benevolent zeal of the 
firſt Chriſtian preachers. Fletcher's- Political 


Works, p. 84. Glaſgow, 1749. 
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CHAP, xX. 


General Di iſcontent of the Scots upon paſſing the 48 for treating of an Union with 


England.—Circumftances unfavourable to the Treaty —T he inveterate Ran- 
cour which ſubſiſted between the two Nations Bigotry of the Scots, and a 


Jealouſy on account of their Religion—Apprehenſions of increaſed Taxation 
Subverſion of the Privileges of the Nobility—Freeholders—Burghs.—Events © 


favourable to the Union—Diſcordant Sentiments and Intereſts of thoſe bo op- 
poſed it. — Addreſs and Management of the Commiſſioner. —T he Succeſs of the 
Allies on the Continent. — The uncommon Severity of the Seaſon. — Diligence 
and Anxiety of the Whigs in promoting the Treaty.—Liberality of the Terms 
offered to the Scots.—Feeble Oppoſition of the Tories. Moderation of the Com- 
miſſion of the General Aſſembly. Advantages of the Union to- Scotland—10 


England. —Progreſs and Concluſion of the Treaty. — The Parliament of Scot- 


land eiects Repreſentatives for the united Parliaments—adopts Regulations far 
diſpoſing of the Equivalent—is adjourned.— Second Seſſion of the Parliament 


in England.— Queen's Speech.— Addreſſes. Supplies. — Eſtate and Titles of 


the Due of M arlborough ſettled upon his Deſcendants. — Articles of the ih nion 
communicated to both PO to by them. 


an union with England, than diſtruſt and jealouſy began to agitate 
the public mind. The ingenuity and labour of authors were em- 
ployed to enforce every topic, calculated to inflame the paſſions, and 
pervert the opinions of the people. The ſubſtance of the various 


treatiſes, publiſhed while the union was depending, will be compre- 
hended under a ſurvey of the prejudices, objections, and various 


means of reſiſtance, which threatened to obſtru& its: ſucceſs; and 
which were happily counteracted by the joint effects of miniſterial 
influence, the dictates of ſound policy, and fortunate external cir- 
cumſtances. 
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O ſooner was it known, that the Scottiſh parliament had con- CHA P. 
ſented to the queen's appointing commiſſioners for treating of’. 
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1ſt, The bitter and inveterate rancour, which ſubſiſted between - 


X. 
— te Engliſh and the Scots, rendered it improbable, that the authority 


1706. 


of law, or any proſpect of diſtant advantage, could ever produce that 
amicable correſpondence, which was eſſential to reap. the benefit, or 


even to maintain the external form of an union. As domeſtic quar- 


rels pierce deeper into the heart, and are carried on with fharper 
animoſity, than thoſe which take place between perſons, unconnected 
by any previous ties of blood or intereſt; ſo the moſt implacable an- 
tipathies have ever prevailed in bordering ſtates, which a miſtaken 
view of policy has alienated from each other, contrary to all the 
conciliatory analogies of lincage, language, manners, and cuſtoms, 


Society, in ſuch a ſituation, exhibits the darkeſt portraits of human 


character; the moſt hideous examples of wan and the moſt re- 


fined inventions of hoſtile vengeance. 


The mutual jealouſies and hatreds, which prevailed at an early 
period in the contiguous kingdoms of England and Scotland, had 
been inflamed to the higheſt degree by the arrogant pretenſions of . 
Edward 1. to a feudal ſuperiority over the latter, at a periqd, when it 
was embroiled by internal difſentions, and a diſputed ſucceſſion to 
the crown *. While the very mention of a claim, involving the moſt 
humiliating conſequences, rouſed the indignation of a free and high 
ſpirited people, the blood and devaſtation, with which it was proſe- 
cuted by his ſucceſſors, ſpread ſuch a general horror, and tranſmitted 


| ſuch a deep remembrance of injuries, as could only be extinguiſhed 


after the lapſe of many ages. The French court, characterized by 


: Edward L had formed a proje& of unit- willing to relinquiſh ſo grand an object as the 
ing the crowns of England and Scotland upon union, had recourſe to violence and treachery 
fair and honourable terms, by marrying his to make it effetual. General Hiſtory of 
ſon Edward to the grand daughter of Alex- Unions in Britain. Defoe. 
ander, king of Scotland, commonly called * In the wars between Edward, and Bruce 
the Maid of Norway. The terms of union and Baliol, it is calculated that not leſs than fix 
were agreed to between him and the ſtates of hundred thouſand of both nations periſhed. 
Scotland. The young lady died in her voy- Preface to Defoe's Hiſtory of the Union. 
age home from Norway, and Edward being un- General Hiſtory of Unions, p. 46. 
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an impertinent interference in the affairs of diſtant ſtates, ail by the CH; 1 . 
refinement and ſucceſs of its intrigues, before'it had yet aſcended to —— 
pre-eminence in the Political ſeale of Europe, did not overlook tis 
favourable opportunity for courting the alliance, and fomeniting the 
animofities of the Scots, fo hurtful to their common enemies hana 
Britain“. a 

Attending to theſe circumſtances, we are not FIN at thefitture 
of repeated projects ſet on foot by the court of England, for obtain- 
ing the acceſſion of Scotland by matrimonial alliance“; nor is it 
likely, if they had taken place, that they could have produced a cor- 
dial and durable coalition between the two countries. Confiderinig 
the acrimony of their prejudices, as well as that national pride; which 
is always moſt extravagant where the people are indigent and de- 
preſſed, the Scots would not long have maintained allegiance to their 
ſovereign, placed upon the throne of England by compact or bargain. 


invidious application, which gave great of- 


3 The privileges, granted” to the Scots by 


the court of France, were of ancient date; 
and after the marriage of queen Mary to the 
dauphin were made equal to thoſe of the na- 
tires. See Acts of the 8th Parliament of Queen 
Mary, No. 65, 6. Scotfſmen had often been 
promoted to high offices-in France. Diſcourſe 
on the Union, p. 151. Edinburgh, 1702. 


When an incorporating union between 


the two kingdoms was propoſed after the 


acceſſion of James I. March 1 04» the im- 


munities of the Scottiſh” trad 
were conſidered as ſo advantageous, that va- 


riqus ſchemes were propoſed for bringing the 


natives of both kingdoms to an equality. 
Spottiſwood*s Hiſtory, p- 481. London, 1651. 
Although the union, then propoſed, proved 
abortive, the - immunities of the Scots in 
France were ſo offenſive to their Engliſh 
neighbours, that when lord Hollis was ſent 
to negotiate the at Breda, April 1667, 
he was. inſtructed to uſe his endeavours with 
the French ambaſſador, to perſuade that 
court to withdraw thoſe ancient immunities 
which were enjoyed by the Scots, to the pre- 
judice of Engliſh. He ſucceeded in this 


in Frarice” 


fence to the Scots. Perſuaſive to the Union, 
p- 9. 21. Edinburgh, 1702. Reflections on 
Lord Feverſham's Speech, London, 1704. 
+ Henry VIII. offered his daughter in 
martiage to James V. of Scotland; and to 
ſecure the crown of England to them jointly 
after his own death. He perſevered in the 
ſame project of uniting the iſland after the 
birth of his ſon Edward, propoſing. that he 
ſhould eſpouſe Mary the daughter of James. 
The ſame alliance was purſued by the regen- 
cies of the two kingdoms, during the mino- 
rity of Edward and Mary; but both at- 
tempts, that of Henry, and that of the re- 
gents, were thwarted by the oppoſition of the 
French party, and the clergy in Scotland; 
the former dreading the extinction of their 
own intereſt, and the latter the eſtabliſhment 
of the reformed religion, which both Henry 


and his fon had embraced. Preface to Defoe, 


p. 47. Somerſet's Declaration after the Bat- 
tle of Pinkey ; Appendix; p. 715. Decla- 


ration of Edward, Diſcourſe on the Union, 
The 


p· 6. 1702. 


* 
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Cc: 1 P. The union of * two crowns was accompliſhed, not in conſequence 


of any premeditated plan, or by intrigue, or force, but by ſuch a 
** ſeries of incidents as was aſcribed ſolely to the over-ruling hand of 
providence ; while the foreſight and expectation of it gradually pre- 
pared the affections of a diſunited people for a peaceable acquieſcence 
in the event. The vanity of the poorer nation was alſo flattered by 
giving a ſovereign to the richer and more powerful; while a wonder- 
ful coincidenee of hereditary claims, all centering in the perſon of 
the Scottiſh king, not only ſuppreſſed every objection ariſing from 
the comparative inferiority of his native country, but excited an en- 
thuſiaſm of loyalty, which rendered the Engliſh indulgent to the na- 
tional partiality of that prince. The antipathies between the two 
nations. ſoon revived, and, together with the pernicious ſyſtem 
adopted by the houſe of Stuart with reſpect to the government of 
Scotland, counteracted all future attempts for incorporating the legiſ. | 
latures of the two kingdoms. Public events, as well as the meaſures 
of government, which took place after the revolution, more and 
more divided their intereſts and affections, till they were brought to 
the verge of hoſtility when the treaty was opened. 

By the multitude, or great body of the people, the idea of an union 
was held in abhorrence, and conſidered as not leſs diſhonourable for 
Scotland, than ſubjection to England by force, or conqueſt. All 

. who were ſuſpected of being favourable to it, whatever their former 
ſervices had been, not only loſt the confidence of the people, but were 


5 Tt is remarkable, that all the claims of it heretofore. My three firſt. were 


the different competitors for the crown of 


England, not only thoſe which ſubſiſted from - 


the Conqueſt downwards, but alſo that which 
was derived from the Saxon monarchs, united 
in the perſon of James I, Blackſtone's 
Commentary, b. i. c. 3. 

James made an apology for his partiality 
to his countrymen in a ſpeech to the Engliſh 
parliament. 1607. For my liberality,” 
meaning to the Scots, „ have told you of 


„ kingdom. 


to them as a Chriſtmas : T could not then 
4 'be miſerable. Should I have been over- 
„ ſparing to them, they might have thought 
© Joſeph had forgotten his brethren, or that 
« the king had been drunk with his new 
The longer I live, the leſs 
« cauſe I have to be acquainted with them, 
« and fo the leſs cauſe of extraordinary fa- 
« your towards them.” Strictures on the 
Union, p. 10. Defoe. | 


» 
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counties, burghs, preſbyteries, and pariſhes, Threatening letters 
were ſent to the ſervants. of the crown; 'and the members of parlia- 


ment, who ſupported the inclinations of the court, were inſulted by 
the mob in the ſtreets of the metropolis”. The proclamations, which 
were iſſued for controlling theſe irregularities, were torn from the 
places to which they were affixed, and conſigned to the flames under 


the very eyes of the magiſtrates. Theſe outrages neither could have 


ariſen to ſuch a height, nor could they have been ſo formidable to 


government, if the authors of them had not been ſecretly counte- 


nanced by perſons of influence, and encouraged with the hope of 
military ſuccour. The Cameronians, a numerous body in the ſouth, 
and ſome of the clans in the highlands, were muſtered under experi- 
enced officers ; and, if their force had been ARNE, might have 
been an overmatch for the regular troops of the queen 

Beſides the obſtructions to the treaty, ariſing from the implacable 
rancour of the populace, and. the probability of their having recourſe 
to arms, there were ſtrong prejudices, affecting the minds of more 
enlightened ranks, which rendered them averſe. to an incorporating 


union. That natural pride, which betrays individuals into an over- 


weening eſtimation of perſonal talents and ad vantages, operates with 


5 Lockhart, paſſim. Letter to a Friend, ®* Lockhart, paſſim. Ker's Memoirs, vol. i. 
giving an Account how the Union was re- p. 27. The act of ſecurity authorized all 
ceived at Edinburgh, 1707. Cunningham, the proteſtant heritors and the burghs to 


vol. ii. p. 59. Letter from the Duke of provide arms, and to diſcipline and exerciſe | 


Argyle to Lord Somers. Edinburgh, 1706. their fencible men. Under this cover, the 


Hardwicke's Collections, vol. ii. p. 465. genklemen, who were averſe to the union, 


Letter of Halifax to Somers. Id. p. 471. 
Lond. 178. ii 

F Lockhart, paſſim. Clerk's MSS. The 
convention of the royal burghs preſented an 
addreſs to the ſtates againſt the union; twen- 
ty-four burghs addreſſed ſeparately ; twenty 
did not addreſs, A few of the counties only 
addreſſed, and in theſe the eee were 
not unanimous. 


were preparing force to oppoſe it. At the 
commencement of the treaty, the above clauſe 


in the act of ſecurity was ſuſpended; and 
the ſubjects were prohibited from aſſembling 


upon any pretence during the ſeſſion of par- 


liament. This meaſure reſtrained, in ſome 
degree, military muſters and tumultuary meet- 


ings, but did not ** put a ſtop to them. 
Defoe, 281. | 


'Ee | accumu- 
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depending, addreſſes were preſented againſt it by ſeveral of the — 
1706. 
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Co” accumulating. force upon communities  Uiſpoſes them to lay the 
— greateſt ſtreſs upon local diſtinctions, and to aſſume an illuſive ſupe- 
| 188 riority over other claſſes and aſſociations of their fellow creatures. 

Where opulence and power, the true. cauſes of political pre-emi- 

nence, are wanting, they are the more prone to reſort to a fictitious 

excellence, and to borrow luſtre from the antiquity, the dignity, and 
the blood of their families. Peculiar circumſtances cheriſhed the 
| abſurd vanity and haughty ſpirit of the nobility. and gentry in Scot- 
5 land ; and rendered them Jealous of every meaſure which ſeemed t6 
| imply ſubordination to the neighbouring kingdom, or to lead to any 
kind of dependence upon it. The allurements of ſoil and climate 
3 had often tempted the rapacious invader to brave the dangers of the 
| ocean, and to diſplace the hereditary poſſeſſors i in the ſouthern di- 
| be ſtricts of Britain; and an advanced ſtate of induſtry and commerce, 
9 by fair and gentle means, afterward produced the more frequent 
| fluctuation of property there. In Scotland, the ruggedneſs of the 
| | country, the ſcantineſs of proviſions, and their perſonal valour, ſe- 
| cured the inhabitants againft foreign irruptions, and rendered landed 
property Rationary and accumulative. The complexion of the laws, 
the limitations of manufactures and commerce, and the cuſtomary 
1 deference of vaſſals to their ſuperiors, ſtill farther contributed to the 
permanent tenure of eſtates and honours ; ſo that Scotland, before 
the unidn, boaſted of a greater number of ancient families than per- 
haps any other European diſtrict of equal extent. The French 
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To confirm this obſervation, many paſ- « though, perhaps, they may appear of ſrmall 


ſages might be cited from pamphlets in oppo- 


ſition to the union ; which are curious, be- 


cauſe characteriſtie of the ſentiments and ſpi-. 


rit of the times. Though Scotland muſt 


« unite as the leſs conſiderable kingdom, with 
« reſpe& to trade, wealth, &c. yet it can 


4% never otherwiſe unite, than as the prefer- 


« able lingdom, with reſpect to antiquity, Bo- 
„ nour, and dignity of precedency, according to 
« the fundamental rules of honour and he- 


« raldry, every where acknowledged.” 
„Which points of dignity and honour, 
I g 


, 6 value to an age ſunk in luxury, and degene- 


« rated into an effeminate eſteem in nothing, 
« but what puts money in their pockets to 
« ſupport it, would be acknowledged as of 

« great. ornament, and accounted of à very 
« high value in the eyes of all the world, if 


4 ever the Scots ſhould come to make ſuch a 


e conſiderable figure in an t ſtate, 
« as undoubtedly they might.” Rights and 


Intereſts of the two Britiſh Monarchĩes, p. 11- 


Lond. 1706. 


. court, 
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court, expert in the political graces, had a itſelf to the CHAP: 


predominant foibles of its allies, by conferring peculiar honours on — 
the deſcendants of the Scottiſh nobility, and Sranting valuable com- 


mercial immunities to the nation at large While the remem- 
brance of theſe gave the Scots a bias to a connexion with France, the 
ridicule with which their vanity Was treated by cheir leſs courtly 


neighbours ;, a prevailing diſpoſition, to vilify their condition and 
manners; and the affronts which individuals incurred during their 


w#  @ 4% 


national Bat 8 to which they would be ſubjected 
What did it avail them, that the independence 
of their crown. and nation were to be recogniſed, when, from the 
arrogance of their fellow ſubjects, they might expect to be treated 
with all the inſolence of uſurped, ſuperiority * 7 


pation of that na N 
by the union. 


The 1 injurious effects of the union, with reſpect to the metropolis 2 


furniſhed a picture of imaginary woe, well calculated to excite the 
emotions of a vulgar pity, and the remonſtrances of a fantaſtic pa- 
triotiſm, The deſertion of a city, venerable. for 3 its antiquity and the 


loftineſs of its edifices, the abolition of that magnificent pageantry | 


which attended the repreſentation of a court, and of that profuſe 
\ . hoſpitality, which enliyened the metropolis during the meetings of 

the ſtates, were lamented as ſerious calamities by all thoſe who, from 
early impreſſions, and an aſſociation not incompatible with an en- 
lightened underſtanding, hed, auachel the Mert, of ſenſibility and 


K Rights and Intereſts of che two Britiſh 


ante in defence of the independence of 
Monarchies, P* 5+ Collection of Treaties be- 


tween France and Scotland, 

"1 Defoe, p. 226. Several] pam dice bees 
publiſhed in 15 gland : at this time to prove the 
feudal faperioales of the Engliſh onarch) 


which they generally met with,” ; gave great 
offence to the Scots. 


Mr. Anderſon and Me. Hodges, who had 


E e 2 55 


Scotland, were thanked by the Scottiſh par- 
liament, and receiyed. each of them a preſent of 
four thouſand, eight hundred pounds Scots 
(£: 400.) for their patriotic labours. Re- 


y cords of the Scotch Parliament, 10th Auguſt 
over Scotland ; and the faygurable reception, 


1705. Atwood's Superiority of England 
over Scotland, and the Scots Patriot un- 
maſked; were voted ſcurrilous, and burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman. Idem. 
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| | C HAP. P. affedtion to external objects, which flattered their valley; and COn- 
5983 — — tributed to their pleaſure and emolument *. N | 
| th 2dly, The religious prejudices of the Scots ſuggeſted gay ap- 
= : prehenſions about the conſequences of an incorporating union. As 
dhe fond attachment of the people to the preſbyterian forms of wor- 
il ſhip and government had been a principal cauſe of defeating former 
Wl attempts for uniting them to England, ſo it was now wrought-upon 
| | as the fitteſt” inſtrument, not only for inflaming the paſſions of 
| thoſe who were already prejudiced- againſt - the preſent ſcheme. of 
18 union, but, for reſtraining the concurrence of others, who were 
zealous for the proteſtant ſucceſſion. After the junction of the two 

crowns, the court had carried on a conſtant warfare againſt the form 

0 of religion favoured by the people in Scotland. Although preſby- 
| tery had obtained the fulleſt ſecurity by the Revolution, the hearts 

of its votaries were not at eaſe. The benign interpoſition of Wil- 

liam, for reſtraining an intolerant ſpirit, and diſeountenancing the 

violence of eecleſiaſtical proceedings againſt the epiſcopalians, was. 

illiberally aſcribed. to his inherent averſion to the popular religion. 

The preſent ſovereign had boaſted of her warm affection for the 

church of England; and ſinee her acceſſion, the prelatical clergy had 

VI officiated. in the fen ol As with the confident 
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"2 The ant een to the pe og. was 8 to go * ſee * Wien crown co 


allowed three thouſand, five hundred pounds 
for equipage, and fifty-five pounds per day, for 
a hundred and twenty days for his table. He 
| uſed to entertain forty members every day * 
during the ſeſſion. Inquiry into the Reaſon- 
ableneſs and Conſequences of the Union, 


p- 132. Thoughts on the Preſent State of 


Affairs, p. 5. 17033. 
« 'To the very children, and moſt ienorant 


„ people, they had their arguments; ſuch as, 


« that the honours, the crown of Scotland, 


«ſword and ſceptre, ſhould be carried away 
« to England. The boys and mob were in- 


, 


« Scotland ; for that it would ſoon be carried 


of | Holyrood-houſe to the parliament houſe 
(about a mile); and no expence was ſpared to 
render their dreſs and equipage 


© away, and they might never ſee it more.” 
oe, p. 227. 
The Scottiſh Parliament was opened with 
great pomp and formality. The officers of 
ſtate, nobility, and gentry rode from the palace 


ſplendid and 
magnificent. Many of all ranks reſorted from 
the country to the mean to be Ae 
of g's ſcene. 


expectation 
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expectation of her indulgence and her protection. Was it not na- CH 1 
tural to ſuſpect, that ſhe wiſhed to introduce epiſcopacy there; and — 
1706. 
that ſhe urged the treaty of union with greater 2 on ac- 
count of its obvious ſubſerviericy to that end? 
It was well known, that the prejudices of ſeveral of the gentry 
and nobility in Scotland were upon the ſide of epiſcopacy ; and it 
might be expected, that theſe would be ſtrengthened from their fre- 
quent intercourſe with a country where that religion was eſtabliſhed. | 
But, ſuppoſing that the repreſentatives from Scotland ſhould con- | 
tinue faithful to that ſyſtem in which they had been educated, had | 
not the friends of preſbytery full cauſe of alarm, on account of the | 
great majority, in the united parliament, who were of a different per- 
ſuaſion; ; and, above all, from the immenſe inffuence of the Engliſh | 
hierarchy, of whoſe pernicious counſels _ 0 bad e EO 
the moſt direful effects? | | 
Without any reſpect to diſtant ease the oteſbyietians, | 1 
who conſented to the union, were accuſed of direct apoſtacy, for vio- | 
lating that diſcriminating and fundamental principle of their religion, = 
which excluded perfons veſted with the clerical character from any | | 
interference in affairs of ſtate. Some even repreſented the union as | 
involving the body of the people in the blackeſt tranſgreſſion; and, | f 
as if the oaths and vows of the fathers had been entailed upon their 
children, the latter were held bound, by the national covenants, to 
wage eternal war with prelacy . Not content with a negative 
breach of theſe ſolemn obligations, by a luke warm inaQivity, they 
were now about to recogniſe an heretical authority, which would 
quickly ſubvert their own religious eſtabliſhment. The purity of 
the doctrines, maintained by the preſbyterians, the perfection of 
their eccleſiaftical conſtitution, and the ſtrictneſs of their inne 


"=o Confiderations on an Une between Confiderations, p- 42, 3. > Diſocurſe on 
the two Kingdoms, p- 87. Hiſtorical Ac- the Union, p- 84. Teſtamentary Duty of 
count cf the Grievances in Scotland, p. 8, 9. the Parliament of Scotland, p. 11. Addreſs 
Advantages of the Act of Security, p. 10. of the Preſbytery of Hamilton. | 
1706. Is Idem. 
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CH iP. were contraſted with the corruption 101 laxity of che church of | 
3 England; and its members were calumniated and charged with groſs 


1706. 


iniquity, on account of errors which, admitting them to be ſuch, 
were merely of a ſpeculative nature. To form a more intimate da 


nexion with them was compared to the infatuation of intruding into 


the habitations of peſtilence; and running headlong upon thoſe 
tremendous judgments which . n, to tall 1 the head of 


an impious and profligate nation 


3dly, The increaſe of taxes, and the Tui of e were W 


a8 objections to the union. A decreaſe in the value of the landed 


property, a reduction of the ſcanty recompence allotted to the la- 


bourer, and the depopulation of the country, were repreſented as the 
certain conſequences of the heavy burdens to which Scotland was to 
be ſubjected by a partnerſhip with England. In the long liſt of 
taxes impoſed in that country, it was eaſy to cull out a few, excep- 
tionable and odious, from their ſtriking againſt the habits and inte- 
reſts of particular orders of men. The Scottiſh gentry would be 


compelled to drink claret, adulterated by Engliſh vintners, at more 


than double the price now paid for what was pure and genuine; 
the common people muſt forego the wholeſome beverage of ale and 
beer, raiſed above their ability to purchaſe. it, by an exorbitant tax 
upon malt. The duty upon ſalt, affecting ne neceſſaries * mp 
would be an intolerable grievance to the poor. 
The ſeveral cuſtoms and impoſts upon goods were eſtimated at the 
higheſt rate, without attending to the compenſation which the Scot- 
tiſh merchants were to draw from the multiplied channels of com- 
merce. Great pains were taken to repreſent the proſpects of com- 
mercial advantage, from the proffered bounty of England, as preca- 
rious and deluſive. But what was, above all, Oo, in this 


72 


op Rights and Interefts. n P- 49. Edin. 1706. -Effay iv. for removing Preju- 

52. dices againſt the Union, p. 33--6. 38—49- - 
7 Id. Treatiſe i 3 6, 27. Lockhart, Eſſay v. p. 28. Letter concerying the Conſe- 
p- 269. Defoe, 221, 424—7- quences of an Incorporating Union. 1706. 
158 Advantages of the Union, p. 14, 15. 


ſtrain 


— 
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ſtrain of argument, though the adventure of Darien had proved CA F. 


ruinous, yet the privileges of the company were ſtill held up as a 
real and ſubſtantial property, which was now to be extorted from 
them, enen of their =—_ admitted to ſhare in the trade of 
England“. | - Winde 
The coke of the „ mobility and gentry to the ſeat. of covenndwent, 
reſiding, making purchaſes, and edueating their children in England; 
and the conſumption of Engliſh manufactures, growing faſhionable 
from the example of the great, were repreſented as ſo many drains 


of money, which would counterbalance all the advantages, accruing 


from a participation in the commerce of the richer kingdom, and 1 in- 
volve Scotland in bankruptcy and depopulation . 


Athly, When the terms, relative to the limited number of peers 
and commons to be admitted into the parliament of Britain, were 


made known, the union was oppoſed as a violent . of 
the immunities of individuals and corporate bodies. 


The nobility of Scotland, which, for antiquity, yielded to none 


in Europe, were to be degraded, and ftript of prerogatives rooted in 
their blood, and unalienable from their titles, 


body, only ſixteen. were to be admitted into the united parliament; 
| which, conſidering the ſuperior proportion of the Engliſh nobility, 
amounted almoſt to an entire extinction of their legiſlative authority. 
However inconſiderable the advantages of ſuch a contracted repre- 
ſentation, yet, it was to be apprehended, that the competition for it 
might prove the ſouree of endleſs ſtrife and envy among the noble 
families of Scotland. The favourites of the court would ever ob- 
tain the preference, and, by improving the opportunities of their 
ſtation, might come to be eſtabliſhed in a conſtant ſuperiority over 
ſuch as had formerly ſtood on the ſame level of rank and intereſt. 
The elected peers would thus k eee all power and eee, 


State of the See p- 24. 1706. quiry into the Reaſonableneſs of the Union, 
Rights and Intereſts. Treatiſe i. p. 66. p. 137. 


Id. p. 33- Treatiſe i. p. 33— In- 


while 


3 


Ol that numerous 
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CH 1 vhile the reſt would fink into inſignificance ; ; and ſind themſelves in- I 
— with empty titles, only ſerving to remind them of the | 


ſubſtantial privileges which they had ignominiouſly refigned!*'. 994D, 
The effect of the treaty in reſtricting the repreſentation of the 


counties and burghs, was complained of as an unwarrantable: ſtreteh 
of parliamentary authority. It was contended, that the united con- 


ſent of the peers and repreſentatives of the commons, was incom- 
petent to aboliſh privileges, which affected the intereſt of the nation 
at large, and that of future generations- The lords might abhanden 


or curtail privileges which centered merely in their own perſons; but 
they certainly could not alienate, nor abrogate, the rights of their 
poſterity, which, deſcending from their remote anceſtors, were intet- 
woven into the ſovereignty of the nation. Nor was the application 


of this argument to the repreſentative body leſs obvious and forcible: 


The repreſentative body could not admit of any abridg ment: 
without trenching upon the rights of the elective; it could not des! 
ſtroy that conſtitution which was the baſis of its own exiſtence ; or 
renounce and transfer the inherent prerogatives of its conſtituents - 

Waving every objection to the authority of the ſtates with reſpeſt 
to the point now mentioned, the unequal repreſentation, allotted 7 
Scotland, -was too glaring, to eſcape the notice of any perſon who” i 
felt for the honour and independence of his native country. The 
Scottiſh legiſlature was firſt to be diflolved, and afterwards \revivgd;') 
not in a ſtate of regeneration and improvement, but mutilated, enet- 
vated, and bereaved of all independent energy; while that of Eug - 


land was to continue in its priſtine fulneſs and vigour, and without 


any diminution of its dignity After this inglorious demiſe, and 


no leſs inglorious revival, the parliament of Scotland was to obtain 
ſomewhat leſs than a thirteenth part of the legiſlative authority af 


* Confiderations on the Union, p. 77, 8. iderations, p· 56, &e. Gay TH State of the 
22 Id. p. 50. Rights and Intereſts. Trea- Controverlſy,' p. 13. 


tiſe iii. p. 21— 4. 45. r *+ Rights and Intereſts. Treatiſe i it, p. 12. | 


23 Diſcourſe on the Union, p. 46. Con- 
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the united kingdoms. Conſidering former competitions between the C HA P. 


Scots and Engliſh, ariſing from local prejudices and intereſts; and — —_ 
17 


the recent umbrages, ſubſiſting between them, which might long in- 
terrupt reciprocal confidence and generoſity, what was to be ex- 
peed, but that the weaker nation would, in every diſpute, be obliged 
to ſubmit to the ſtronger ; and that, at length, all the rights and pri- 


vileges of the Scottiſh freeholders would be ſwallowed up in the gulf 


of a Foreign intereſt *? In ſuch a ſituation, the repreſentatives 


from Scotland would be degraded into the condition of an impotent 


and contemptible minority. Their religion, their laws, and every 
privilege, reſerved by the treaty, would be ſwept away by the over- 
whelming torrent of Engliſh influence ©, 


A variety of fortunate incidents conſpired, with the diligence of mi- 
niſters, and the weight of arguments, to counteract the prejudices and 


tion, with fafety and difpatch, exceeding the hopes of its friends, 
1. As parties in general were more disjointed and enervated at this 


time than they had ever been formerly, ſo neither cordiality of fen- 
timent, nor rooted confidence, bound together thoſe individuals who 


were conſidered as the leading opponents to the union, Lord Bel- 
haven, whoſe ſpeeches breathed an ardent ſtrain of patriotiſm, made 


the leſs impreſſion, becauſe he had been piqued at the court from 


diſappointment; and lay under a nn ſuſpicion of holding a cor- 


reſpondence with St. Germain's. The duke of Hamilton, and the 


duke of Athol, both of them adverſe to the union, were rivals for 
the confidence of the exiled family, and of its adherents in their 


own country. Hence mutual jealouſy and ſuſpicion rendered them 
cautious of making an explicit declaration of their views to each 
other; or of uniting in a firm or decided proſecution of meaſures, 


*5 Confiderations, p. 54. Diſcourſe on the * Examinations concerning the Plot, 
Union, p. 84. Eſſay upon the Union. Lon- part ii. p. 20. Journals Nn, 17th March 
don, 1706. + 39> 

* 6 State of the Controverly, p- 22. 
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objections now recited ; and to bring the treaty of union to perfec- 
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C . A P. which, in the fluctuation of events, might be uſed as the ground of 


—— their own crimination ** 
17 


| Hence alſo, among the diſaffected mem- 
bers in the ſtates, heſitation and perplexity aroſe, not knowing upon 
which of their leaders they ought to confide. The caprice; tergiver- 

ſation, and myſterious inconſiſtency of the duke of Hamilton, | dif. 

heartened and confounded his friends in every ſtage of the treaty, 

and operated, more powerfully than all the efforts of the miniſtry, to 
defeat meaſures apparently well concerted for thwarting its ſucceſs”, 
Wearied out with the dilatory, variable, and ſuſpicious conduct of 
their friends in parliament, the laſt hopes of oppoſition were founded 
upon domeſtic inſurrections, TG oy” the nn "ws the 


French king. 


2. By a ſingular concurrence of fortunate ente theſe 
hopes were alſo diſappointed. The intereſts and deſigns of the mem- 
bers of parliament in oppoſition did not differ more widely from 


one another, than thoſe objects which were the ultimate aim of the 


ſeveral military cabals, farming upon the ſame pretence in different 
parts of the country. Some of the highland chieftains, who had 
collected a conſiderable number of armed men, not without the con- 
nivance of the leaders of oppoſition in parliament, had no other view 
than keeping the ſucceſſion of the crown of Scotland open for the 
lineal heir of the houſe of Stuart. The Cameronians, diſtinguiſhed 


| no leſs for their obſtinate WER than for their intolerant wy were 


union, p 


8 Lockhart, p. 26. 324. 349. Clerks 
MSS. 


2 For the evidence of this account of the 
duke of Hamilton's conduR, I appeal to un- 
controverted facts. See Lockhart, p. 285. 
293. paſſim. Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 58—62. 

Hooke's Negociations, paſſim. Sir J. Clerk 
referring to Lockhart's account of the duke's 
eloquent ſpeech againſt an incorporating 
252. obſerves, This ſpeech in- 
6 del was very handſomely expreſſed, and 
%a great many more to the ſame purpoſe ; 
6 4 yet, in all this, he plaid the mounte- 


* beak n ; * at the 1 time * 
& he was caballing at the head of the Tory 
« fide, he was in ſecret with the duke of 


268 Queenſberry every night, or at leaſt two or 


Referring again 


« three. times in a week.“ 


to Lockhart's account of the offence occa- 


ſioned by the duke of Hamilton's not pro- 
ceeding in a proteſtation againſt the union: 
% The duke of Hamilton,“ as I ſaid beſore, 
«© held private correſpondence with the com- 
« miſſioner, and was reſolved to do nothing 
&« that might e mar the union.“ 


determined | 


* 
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religion, betrayed, as they apprehended, by the ſtates, into the hands 
of its prelatical adverſaries. The oppoſers of the union were too 
diſcerning not to perceive the neceſſity of reconciling and combining 
theſe ſcattered bands of inſurgents, in order to enable them to make 


head againſt the regular force, placed under the miniſterial direction. 


For this purpoſe, it was concerted, that the Cameronians, in the 
ſouth, and the Highlanders, in the north, ſhould riſe in arms on the 
ſame day; that the former ſhould march to Edinburgh, where the 
latter were to join them, after having ſecured the principal paſſes 
into the Highlands. The duke of Queenſberry; informed of this 
approaching danger, more threatening to the union than all the in- 
trigues and harangues of its parliamentary antagoniſts, had recourſe 
to the only expedient which could have been effectual to prevent it. 
He was well acquainted with the tumultuary ſpirit of the Camero- 
nians. Any attempt to reſtrain it by argument and expoſtulation 
muſt have proved fruitleſs. There remained no hope of eſcaping its 


fury, but by turning it into a different channel, and directing it to 


another object than that on which it was now bent. The duke en- 
tered into a correſpondence with the ringleaders of the inſurgents. 
He repreſented the imminent danger into which they were running; 
promiſed great rewards, and even urged patriotic motives for per- 
ſuading them to become inſtrumental in promoting the cauſe, which 
they Profeſſed t to oppoſe. That they might more effectually per- 


12 Lockhazz, p- 8 Ker's Memoirs | ab of Cunningham : « T have converſed 
with him often, and he acknowledged, that, 


vol. i. p P+ 30. 


__ 3Tdem. Kerof Kersfield gives pation. 
tial detail of his having headed the Camero- 
nians, and afterwards betrayed them, by the in- 
ſtigation of the duke of Queenſberry. Ker, 
vol. i. p. 30. Lockhart mentions the fact of the 
duke of Queenſberry's having engaged ſome of 
the Cameronian clergy to act as ſpies for the 


court (p. 281.) ; but was himſelf ignorant of 


the treachery of major Cunningham, (p. 279, ) 
who alſo was in concert with the duke of 


Queenſberry, and Put himſelf at the head of 
the Cameronians i in the weſt, Sir ]. Clerk, 


« after he had plotted with theſe people to 
% make a rebellion. he fell into remorſę of 
«- conſcience, partly; from the wickedneſs, and 
partly from the danger of the attempt; and, 


„from that time, entered into correſpondence 


« with the duke of Queenſberry. I know 
« likewiſe that he was employed by the duke 
to go among, theſe men; and, by pretend- 


ing to be their friend, to diſuuade them 


« from dangerous meaſures.” Clerk's MSS, 


on Lockhart. See alſo Cunningham, vol. ii. 
p- 62. 
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CH F. form this ſerviee, the duke found ĩt enpedient to permit them ut 
only to connive at the fanatic prejudices of their retainers, but to 


1706. 


and the Cameronians, the moſt ſanguinary conſpirators againſt: the 
- union, were brought to recoil. with horror, from an alliance; with a 


indulge them: in open deeds. of riot and violence By theſe con- 
ceſſions, having acquired the confidence, it would be eafy for their 
leaders to direct the opinions and, operations of the Cameronians; 
and, particularly, by rouſing their ſuſpicion againſt the cavaliers;, to 
diſſolve that coalition which was ſo much dreaded by the friends 
of government. All. this Was performed with wonderful ſucceſs, 


party, which, they were made to believe, retained the principles and 
attachments of thoſe very men who had inbrued their hands in the 
blood of the martyrs”. Some of the Highland bands, who were 
advancing to Edinburgh to meet with the Cameronians, hearing of 
their diſperſion, alſo retreated. to their homes ; and, by theſe means 
one of the moſt threatening obſtructions to which the union had 
been expoſed was removed . E 

Ky If the oppoſers of the Oe. 3 were 9 Beek in, "the, 46 
union of their political and military friends at home, they were allo. 


| diſappointed of that aſſiſtance which they expected from abroad. 


Although the French king was reſtrained, by the peace of Ryſ- 
wick, from giving open aid to king James, yet che acknowledgment 
of bis ſon, and the war which broke out in the year 1702, inſpired. 


the cayaliers with the confident expectation of his interpoſition in 


their behalf, as ſoon as it could be employed with any probable 
view of ſucceſs, Such a proſpect was now. preſented by the diſ- 
contents of the people i in Scotland on account of the projected union. 
Theſe were communicated to the agents of Lewis, ande it was repre · 


22 Mr. Ker repreſented to the ** of 


| Queenſberry, that he had conſented to the 
« Cameronians burning the articles of the 


« union at the market-croſs of Dumfries; 
« and that it might be found expedient to 
« burn the houſes of ſome perſons who had 
been inſtrumental in carrying on the union, 


40 + In coders to "ao 5 the 1 which the 

«© Cameronĩans expected; but that nevertheleſs 

« he would order matters ſo as that nothing 

“ was to be feared from this conduct, which 

1 looked v very like earneſt,” Ker, p. 33» 4+ 
33 Ker, p. 3 5+ Lockhart, p. 279. 


30 Idem. 


ſented 
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ſented, that, in ne preſent diſtracted ſtate of the country, a' ſmall CN LA P. 
ſupply of men and money would-be effectual for ſubverting te ge- — 


vernment in Scotland; whereas the conclufion of the treaty, which 
could not otherwiſe be prevented, would prectude all future attempts 
for retrieving the fortune of the houſe of Stuart. Thefe conſider- 
ations made a greater impreſſion upon the French king thati any 
that had been ſuggeſted /fitice the acceſſion of the queen; and he 
began to entertain ſerious purpoſes” of invYading Scotland, when the 
in ſueceſs of his arms, upon the continent, put a ſtop 1 Fite Prepi- 
rations he was making for carrying that deſign into execution.” The 
dreadful loſſes which his armies ſuſtained at Ramillies and Turin, in 
the courſe of the campaign 1706 *, rendered Lewis utterly f inca- 
pable of aſſiſting the Jacobites in Scotland, either with money or 
troops; and prevented an enterpriſe, which, though it might not 
have anſwered all the purpoſes for which it was intended, might 
certainly have retarded, if not entirely fruſtrated the union 


Debarred from the expectation of military aid, either Ae 0 or 


foreign, the enemies of the court ſtill hoped to render the treaty 
abortive, by drawing to the capital thoſe riotous multitudes which 
were in motion in diſtant parts of the country. Their diſappoint- 
ment was occaſioned by the immediate hand of Providence: The 


frowns of nature conſpired, with the misfortunes and treachery of | 


their friends, to rebuke their deſigns ; and gave the laſt blow to 
their expectations. During the whole ſeſſion of parliament, the ſea- 
ſon was uncommonly rainy and tempeſtuous ; the roads became- 
dangerous and impraQticable, and the country rabbles were pre- 
vented from reſorting to the metropolis, with the deſie ign of over- 


awing the legiflature, and executing e upon thoſe whom 


they conſidered as traitors to their country. 


** Middleton's Letter to Torey, 4th ep 7 Oldmixon, 01 ii. Fo 172. " Stuart Pe- 
tember 1706. Hooke, p. 104. pers, 1705, &c. | 

6 It was calculated that the French loſt #* e th ü. p. 58. Tae 
above a hundred thoufand men in the courſe p. 218. * 
of the campaign 1706. | 
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X. 
by the whig miniſters, and the ſtate of political affairs which weak- 


1706. 


moſt forcible objections to the union. Nor can it be doubted, that 


and the oppoſition of its adverſaries reſtrained, by liberal douceurs 
paig out of the Engliſh W 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
4. The anxiety and ardour with which the union was .purſued 


ened the oppoſition of the tories in the Engliſh parliament, were 
highly propitious to its ſucceſs. Her majeſty, as has been obſerved, 
had been prevailed upon to give her conſent to the act of ſecurity, 
expecting, from this indulgence, to bring the Scottiſh parliament 
into a good correſpondence with that of England, by adopting the 
proteſtant ſettlement. When all the efforts of adminiſtration for 
this purpoſe proved ineffectual; and when at length the queſtion of 
the ſucceſſion was poſtponed to the union, the hopes of all the friends 
of the proteſtant intereſt were entirely ſuſpended upon its being 
brought to a ſpeedy and ſucceſsful iſſue, To this object, therefore, 
the whole force of court influence, and of the abilities and induſtry 
of the miniſters, was applied. Every ſtep in this important nego- 
tiation was concerted with circumſpe&ion and prudence, and tranſ- 
ated with vigour and expedition, which intimidated and confounded 
its oppoſers. The terms, conceded to Scotland, were liberal and be- 
neficent, and ſuch as could only have been agreed to by parliament, 
and approved of by the people, at a period, when the aſtoniſhing 
ſucceſs of the Engliſh arms had diffuſed good humour and benignity 
among all ranks at home. Scotland was immediately to receive an 
equivalent for the proportion which ſhe was to bear in the exiſting 
debt of England. The ſum granted for that purpoſe was to be diſ- 
burſed in ſuch a way as would contribute moſt effectually to relieve 
the general diſtreſs of the nation; and therefore had a powerful 
effect in appeaſing the diſcontents of individuals, and removing the 


the ſervices of the friends to this important meaſure were ſtimulated, 


The 
39 Memoirs of Great New ; Article, Go- From the report of the commiſſioners 


dolphin, p. 347. Lond. 1714. of accounts of the Britiſh parliament, March 
| | | 17th 


ov EE N A N N E. 
The epiſcopal form of religion as ſettled in Enghend, and the C 1 P. 


preſbyterian as ſettled in Scotland, were ſecured by previous 


paſſed by the parliaments of both kingdoms ; which excluded the 
commiſſioners from intermeddling with a ſubject, that had defeated 
every former attempt for uniting the two nations; and upon which, 
it would have been r ANY to have brought them to an agreement. 


17th, 1712, it appears that the ſum. of 
twenty thouſand . had been lent by her 


majeſty to the Scottiſh treaſury i in the year 
1706, while Godolphin was miniſter; and, 
from the perplexed account given by him in 
the courſe of his examination, relative to the 
diſpoſal aud repayment of that ſum, there is 


ſtrong ground for concluding, that it was diſ- 
burſed for the purpoſe of influencing and re- 


warding members who voted for the union. 
Journals Commons, 2d May 1712. Appendix 
to Lockhart. Memoirs of Godolphin, p. 266. 
But though this fact be admitted, it ought 
to be obſerved, that the public money was not 
given for the purpoſe of influence, to ſuch ex- 
tent, as repreſented by the authors above 


cited ; nor does it imply the criminality im- 


puted to the miniſters, and the ſupporters of 
the union in Scotland, by their contemporary 
antagoniſts, and by later hiſtorians, who have 
not candidly attended to the obſtructions to 
the treaty which aroſe from foreign powers. 
iſt, As the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds 
was borrowed by the miniſters in Scotland 
from the Engliſh treaſury, under the pretext 
of diſcharging the arrears of official ſalaries, 
and of penſions; ſo a part of it was actually 
diſburſed for that purpoſe. 'The creditors of 
the ſtate, however favourable to the union, 
were not culpable for embracing ſuch a fit op- 
portunity to enforce the payment of the debts 
due to them by the government; and good 
policy, as well as juſtice, conſtrained the mini- 
ſters to make every exertion for gratifying their 
demands. From the ſtatement of the earl of 
Glaſgow, exhibited'to the commiſſioners of ac- 
counts in the year 171 1, it appears, that a thou- 
ſand pounds of the ſum remitted to Scotland, 
by the Engliſh treaſury, had been paid to the 


duke of Athole who was a violent oppoſer of 
the union. Why may we not ſuppoſe, that 
the ſums, ſtated to the perſons who voted for 
it, were upon the ſame ſcore ? 'Their doing ſo, 
never could be a reaſon for withholding from 


them any demand to which they were entitled, 
independent of their votes. 


2dly, The perſons, who were active in pro- 


moting the union, incurred conſiderable ex- 
pence in aſſembling and entertaining their de- 
pendents, and uſing other means, which cuſtom 
has eſtabliſhed, and the habits and expectations 
of the people render neceſſary to facilitate 
buſineſs of public conſequence. Thus we 
find, in the liſt of receivers, the names of ma- 
giltrates of burghs, and other perſons, who 


were in office, or had confiderable weight in 


the country. Such were fairly entitled to in- 


demnification out of the funds of government. 


3dly, The pecuniary oppoſition which the 
union encountered from foreign ſtates impoſed 


upon the miniſters a neceſſity for employing 


the counteracting influence of the ſame expe- 


dient. The Dutch were ſo much alarm 

the union, becauſe it was expected to ex an 
end to their fiſhing on the coaſt of Scotland, 
that they determined to lay out a conſiderable 
ſum of money to obſtruct it. This fact is 
aſſerted by a perſon who was then in Holland, 
and exerted his utmoſt influence to prevent the 


Dutch from contracting ſo deep a ſtain upon 


their honour. Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 61-5. 
Defoe, p. 482. Letter to a Friend on the 
Union, p. 7. © France, ſays fir John Clerk, 
«© was much afraid of the union: there was a 
“ conſtant intercourſe of letters kept up, and 
« even money remitted from France, which 
&« occaſioned much difficulty in bringing about 
© the union. MSS. on Lockhart, p. 197. 
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C * AP. The perſons, appointed by the queen to act as commiſſioners for 
— England in the management of the treaty, were diſtinguiſhed for 


17 


their political knowledge and experience; and firmly attached to 
whig principles. The ſelection was made in Scotland, with a cau- 
tious 1 to their talents, their principles, and their intereſt in 


the country“. 


The conduct and ſucceſs of the duke of Queenſberry, her ma- 
jeſty's commiſſioner to the Scottiſh parliament, while the union was 
depending, reflected the higheſt honour upon his abilities, and aſcer- 
tained the wiſdom of adminiſtration in preferring him to that im- 


portant truſt. From the commencement of the treaty, he never ſuf- 


fered it to pauſe or to languiſn. By great perſonal addreſs, and a 


peculiar accommodation to the tempers and intereſts of leading men, 


he either obtained their ſupport, or repreſſed the violence of their 
oppoſition, He was diligent in procuring intelligence of the mea- 
ſures concerted by the adverſaries of the court, in different parts of 
the country, and prevented them by immediate interpoſition, or 
turned them to account by dextrous intrigue. He diſcovered un- 
common fortitude, by perſevering in the diſcharge of his duty, amidſt 
the threats and imminent dangers to which he was perſonally ex- 


poſed ©. 


The ſame 1 which animated the whigs in proſecution 


of the treaty, cramped the efforts 


4 In naming the Scotch commiſſioners, 
«. the queen had no regard to equality, as to 
« the number of noblemen, barons and burghs, 
but made the choice as ſhe herſelf thought 
fit, or as the duke of Queenſberry and the 
« duke of Argyle adviſed her; her chief de- 
« ſign being to name perſons, that would pro- 
« bably ſtand on what was called a revolution 
« foot.“ Sir John Clerk's Journals of the 
Proceedings of the Scotch Parliament at the 
Union. MSS. Lockhart of Carnwarth was 
the only cavalier amoug the Scotch commil. 


ſioners. The duke of Argyle was on ſervice 


I 


of the Engliſh tories in oppoſing 


in Flanders, and therefore not named. The 
celebrated Daniel Defoe was greatly aſſiſting 
to the commiſſioners : he attended the com- 
mittees of parliament, and made all the calcu- 
lations on the ſubje& of trade and taxes. He 
was likewiſe employed in anſwering the pub- 
lications againſt the union; and his treatiſes 
on that ſubje& greatly contributed to en- 
lighten and impreſs the minds of judicious and 
candid perſons in both countries. Life of 
Defoe. Chalmers, 
* Defoe, paſſim. 
Clerk's MS8. paſſim. 


Cartre 8 Letters. 


it. 
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it. The bp IEP the. latter had 1 to che diſeredit c n 5 
of the whag. has for having been tardy and reluctant tin pro- — 
moting the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, muſt now have rebounded upon 185 
themſelves, „if. they had ſet their face againſt a treaty, the principal 
object of hich as to ſecure that event. Its political aim they pro- 
feſſed to approve of; but inſinuated ſurmiſes of its unfavourable ten- 
dency, with reſpect to the intereſt of the eſtabliſhed religion in Eng- 
land, in order to work upon the bigotry and enthuſiaſm of the 
people. The general anxiety for the proteſtant ſueteſſion, they 
atrerngied to divert, by declaiming on the danger of their own na- 
tional eſtabliſhment. The ill-timed, counterfeit zeal of the tories, 
not being ſeconded by the voice of the nation, the harangues of their 
leaders had no influence upon the legiſlature; and their proteſts re- 
main upon record, as a ſpecimen of the Wee 3 ranch 
ples, and the imbecility of their arguments as 
5. The prudence, and moderation of the Alias of the 
church of Scotland, who had a leading authority in the ecclefiaftical 
judicatories, may be aſſigned as a principal cauſe of bridling e. 
violence, and facilitating the progreſs of the treaty. | 
From the ayerſion to uniting with England, excited by the rell | 
gious prejudices of the members of the Scottiſh church, the ſituation 
of the clergy: was, at that time, ſingularly delicate and critical; and 
their influence, in whatever manner directed, could not fail to be 
productive of important effects upon the ſtate of the country. If 
they had appeared indifferent to the conſequences of the union, as 
affecting their religion; or if they had even diſclaimed any appre- 
henſions of danger, they would have forfejted the confidence of their | 
| 
| 


congregations, and loft their uſefulneſs. If, from a timid compli- 
ance, they had indulged too far the ſeruples and jealouſies, or ſediti- 
ouſly inflamed the paſſions of the populace, there can be little doubt 
of W tion, become e infrumenſs, in meet che plans of 


43 ere of Walden Reb ber, &c. 1 5 il vi. Þ. 429. Y | 
++ Journals Lords, February, paſſim. 15 | | | 
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CHAP. government. To tread in the ſtraight path of integrity, and to recon- 
| X. 0 1 a 2 — 3 — 2 1 
3 Cile their profeſſional duties with their obligations to their country, 


required'no common ſhare of prudence and moderation. 


To the 


praiſe of theſe virtues they were fully entitled. They ſcrupu- 
louſly avoided any communication with thoſe perſons who oppoſed 
the union upon principles different from their own; and who, from 
motives of reſentment and ambition, wiſhed to make uſe.of them as 
tools for haraſſing the government, and diſturbing the peace of the 
country. The commiſſion of the general aſſembly, which had re- 
ceived ſpecial inſtructions to attend to the ſafety of the church, and 
continued to fit while the union was depending, inſtead of expreſſing 


any diſtruſt of parliament, or preſuming to diate to it, preſented a 
reſpectful addreſs, requeſting its particular attention to the intereſts 


of the eſtabliſhed church. In compliance with this deſire, the par- 
Hhament paſſed the act for the ſecurity of the preſbyterian church, 


which gave entire ſatisfaction to the moſt reſpectable members of 


the eccleſiaſtical court. Finding, however, that the ſcruples of many 


of their honeſt brethren were not removed, the commiſſion till con. 


tinued to make their application to the ſtates, under the form of re- 
prefentation and petition, to provide remedies for thoſe dangers, 
which the church might incur from certain articles of the treaty 


complained of ©. 


By this temperate conduct, they prevented divi- 


fions among themſelves, and excluded every ground of external of- 


45 Defoe, p. 255, 6. 60g. 618. The ad- 
dreſſes of ſeveral of the preſbyteries to the 


ſtates, againſt the union, were in a virulent 


ſtrain, and highly diſreſpectful to government. 
The miniſters judged it moſt prudent to avoid 


taking any notice of theſe addreſſes. In the 
additional inftru&ions to the earl of Glaſgow, 
her majeſty's commiſſioner to the general 
aſſembly, March 1707, after the union had 


been agreed to, I find the following words: 


« You may allow the aſſembly to approve of 
« the books of the commiſſion of the aſſem- 
« bly, though they contain the addreſſes made 


« to the parliament concerning the union, 


providing it be not mentioned in the ſaid 
«© approbation, that theſe books of the com- 
& miſſion contain the addreſſes coucerning the 
& union above mentioned, for which this ſhall 
te be your warrant. Additional Inſtructions 
to David Earl of Glaſgow, commiſſioner to the 
general aſſembly, 22d March 1707. Paper 
Office. It appears from this document, that 
the addreſſes of the preſbyteries were con- 
fidered as ſo diſreſpectful to government, that 
the commiſſioner did not think himſelf ſafe in 
conniving at them without a ſpecial warrant 


from the queen for that purpoſe. 
: fence: 
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fence or reproach ; while they abſtained from making any demands CH LA P. 
upon the parliament, except ſuch as it could grant without reli... 
quiſhing or endangering the treaty, _ „ 

6. Among the cauſes which contributed to the ſucceſs of the 
union, it were an uncandid omiſſion, not to aſcribe ſomewhat to 
force of argument, and the dictates of a ſagacious and diſintereſted 
patriotiſm. | 

The advantages of the meaſure to both the parties were ſo ob- 
vious and important, that it was impoſſible they could be over- 
looked or undervalued by any who were capable of judging without 
prejudice, or of feeling for the true and permanent intereſt of their 
country. The union alone could for ever put an end to thoſe in- 
ternal wars which had formerly occaſioned the deſolation and miſery 
of both kingdoms, and which might have been renewed with aggra- 
_ vated horrors, if the crowns had been ſeparated **. From domeſtic 
peace and the accumulated force of the two nations, it was eaſily 
foreſeen, that Great Britain was to derive new ſtrength and re- 
ſources, which would render her more ſecure againſt the attacks of 
rival ſtates ;. and enable her to riſe in the ſcale of empire. Both 
nations were to be delivered from the impending evils of a contra- 
verted claim to the regal ſucceſſion, and the tears which argſe from 


the danger of the proteſtant religion“. 


The 


45 Many marriages had taken place between ment had actually been made under the reigns 


the inhabitants of both kingdoms, in conſe- 
quence of the ſocial intercourſe opened by.the 
union of the crowns, which, in cafe of a rup- 


ture by the failure of the treaty, would have 
created great diſtraction of affection and in- 


tereſt. 

7 Both the conſtitution and ſucceſſion in 
England muſt have been expoſed to. the 
greateſt danger, if the two kingdoms had con- 
tinued in a ſtate of political diſunion. A cun- 
ning and ambitious ſovereign might eafily have 
extended his prerogative, by playing the' two 
kingdoms again each other. This experi- 


Gg 2 


of Charles I. and II. The expedient of call- 
ing in the Scots had indeed rebounded upon 
its author, and proved fatal to Charles I. In 
the reign of his ſon, it approached nearer to ſuc- 
ceſs; and, had it not been for the loyalty of the 
Scots, and their firm adherence to the duke of 
York, who had become popular by reſiding 
among them, the whigs would have forced 
the bill of excluſion upon the king. In caſe 
of any rupture between the contiguous king- 
doms, France, and probably Ireland, would 


have interpoſed on the fide of Scotland. A 
number of Scottiſh preſbyterian families, lately 


tranſplanted 
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the future conſolidation of their legiſlatures. By the union, all the 
ſources of Engliſh opulence, proſperity, and independence, were 
' thrown open to her. She was to ſhare in every branch of a lucra- 
tive, extenſive, and extending commerce; while, by a conſtant in- 
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The preſent condition of Scotland rendered her ſuſceptible. of 
peculiar benefits, from a participation of the trade of England, and 


tercourſe with her fellow-ſubje&s in England, ſhe would quickly 


| attain to wa advanced proficiency in agriculture, manufactures, 


and ſcience *, But what above all was valuable, Scotland was to 
enjoy, in fattre, what ſhe never experienced before, a free conſti- 
tution, and the vigorous and equal diſpenſation of juſtice ©. | 
Upon appreciating the benefits of the union .to England and to 
Scotland, ſeverally, there can be little doubt that the balance 
of profit inclined to the latter; but this did not ariſe from her 
ſtanding upon more greedy or unreaſonable demands, but merely 
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tranſplanted into Ireland, cheriſhed all the 


prejudices of their countrymen, and would - 


have entered into their quarrel with as much 
zeal as if they had been on the ſpot. The 
Roman Catholics would have favoured the 
Hneal heir, who had a ſtrong party in Scot- 


land. Perſuaſive to the Union. Lond. 1702. 


43 'The trade of Scotland was very incon- 
kderable before the union. Her ſhips were 
all of a light burden, and moſtly employed in 
bringing wine from France. A fhort Ae- 
count of Scotland, p. 21. Lond. 1702. 

« The Scots were ſo ſenſible of the benefits 
«© of the umon, that, at the time of the rebel- 
« lion 1715, the pretender was obliged to 


alter that part of his proclamation which 


“ promiſed to repeal the union, and to expreſs 
& his intention of leaving it to the determina- 
tion of a free parliament.” Clerk's MSS. 
In the remoter parts of the country, the 
ſittings of the courts .of juſtice were only. oc- 
caſional, and at diſtant intervals. It appears, 
from the houſehold books of rich proprietors 
on the borders of England, and in the bigh- 


from the inferiority of her condition, which afforded a wider ſcope 


lands, that ſums of money were allowed, 
and ftated in the account books of the ſtew- 
ards, for ſuppreſſing thefts, recovering ſtolen 
cattle, and convicting criminals. Such was 
the power of criminal aſſociations, that, 
when the commiſſioners of juſticiary were 
appointed to hold a diet, in any of theſe 
ſituations, a military force was appointed, by 
the privy council, to prote& their perſons, 
and enforce their decrees. Minutes of Privy 
Council, paſſim. ; particularly Warrant and 
Order by the Privy Council to the Earl of 
Mar, 19th March 1702. 


The privy council interfered with the regu- 


lar diſpenſation of juſtice, not only by taking 


cognizance of criminals in the firſt. inſtance, 
and inflicting arbitrary puniſhments ; but alſo, 
in other caſes, by granting reprieves and ab- 
ſolving atrocious delinquents from the ſen- 
tences of the criminal courts; and this miſ- 
judged and unſeaſonable lenity, not leſs than 
9 ſeverity, contributed to thwart the 
courſe of juſtice, 
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for melioration and improvement. Nor was the ſurplus of gain, C TAP, 
which was allotted to Scotland, ſubſtracted from the profit of Egg 
land ; but was rather, like redundant ſtock, laid out upon a well * 
digeſted ſcheme, and calculated to open new treaſures of wealth to 


the perſons embarked in it ** 


The treaty of union was opened at the Cockpit on the 16th 
April 1706, by the commiſſioners of both kingdoms, appointed by 


the queen. 


The ſeveral articles having undergone an elaborate diſ- 


cuſſion, were agreed to on the 22d, and preſented to the queen on 


the 23d July “. 


The treaty was firſt laid before the Scottiſh parlia- zd October, 


ment, where every article was oppoſed by a conſiderable number of 
the members. Long and violent debates took place; and, upon 


0 gtrictures on the Union. There can be 
no doubt that England alſo derived commer- 
cial advantages from the union. The fiſheries 
of Scotland were imparted to her. By the 
exportation of Britiſn wool from Scotland, 
before the union, woollen manufactures were 
eſtabliſhed in Sweden, Holland, and other 
places abroad, which were running hard in 
competition with Eugland. — to the 
Union, p. 15. 

The effects of the union, in a moral view, 
though perhaps leſs obvious, are not leſs im- 
portant than thoſe of a lucrative nature, and 
will be reflected upon with the higheſt ſatis- 


faction by. every friend to. order and. virtue... 


When we comparetheliberality of our own times 
with that intolerant ſpirit which generally pre- 
vailed before the union, and particularly ren- 
dered the members of the two national 
churches bitter againſt each other, we cannot 
doubt of the union having contributed to this 
pleaſing reformation of character. The union 
exhibited a legal example of toleration, by 
recogniſing the authority, which preſuppoſed 
the moral fitneſs of different religious eſta- 
bliſhments, and bound their adherents to 
live in peace. and charity with one another. 
The habitual intercourſe of proteſtants of dif- 


ferent communions, in conſequence of the 


union, has gradually effaced thoſe prejudices, , 


which, for a confiderable time after, fettered 
the mmds of individuals, and rendered them 
incapable of reliſhing the generous policy of . 
the legiſlature, But the effe& of the union, 
in ſoftening and meliorating the manners of 
the united people, is not confined to the par- 
ticular inſtance now ſpecified. The hoſtile 
ſtate of England and Scotland generated ha- 
bits of rancour and ferocity, and produced 
depredations and crimes, more deſtructive to 
the proſperity. of both communities, than the 
attacks of their natural and avowed enemies. 
The truth of this obſervation is particularly - 
corroborated, by the facts which occur in 
border counties. 'The outrage and barbarity | 


- of our anceſtors, in the adjacent counties to 


England, often defied and intimidated magiſ- 
terial interpoſition, during the reign of the - 
Stuarts in Scotland. After the union of the 
crowns, and a more regular. diſpenſation of 
juſtice, the number of criminal trials, in the 
border diſtricts, ſtill*exceeded that of the inte- 
rior country. Since the union of the legiſla- 
tures, they have gradually deoreaſed, and the 
crime of murder ſeldom occurs. During 
my reſidence for twenty-four years in the town 
of Jedburgh, where the aſſizes are held, there - 
has been only one trial for murder. 


5t\ Detoe, p. 113. 


every 
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wh: P. every vote, proteſts followed, the ſubſtance of which has been ex- 
. prefled in the preceding pages. All obj ections were at length over- 


1706, 


ruled; and the whole articles of the union were approved of by a 
majority of the ſtates on the 14th January 1707. On the 22d of 
the ſame month they were read in the houſe of commons in Eng- 
land, and voted by a great majority. A feeble oppoſition, and de- 
bates upon particular articles, followed by proteſts, retarded the pro- 
greſs of this buſineſs for a few days in the houſe of lords, On the 
4th of March, the treaty of union was agreed to there, and on the 
6th, it was ratified by the royal afſent*. 

After the ratification of the treaty was announced to the States in 
Scotland by the commiſſioner, they elected their repreſentatives to ſerve 
in the firſt parliament of Great Britain. After which, certain regu- 
lations were adopted for diſpoſing of the equivalent agreeably to the 
purpoſes of its deſtination. Several private acts were alſo paſſed; 
and on the 25th of March, the ROO ws the parlia- 
ment of Scotland; which never met again 
The parliament of England had been prorogued beyond Its uſual 
time of meeting, in the proſpect of receiving the aſſent of the ſtates 
in Scotland to the articles of union, concluded by the commiſſioners 
at the Cockpit. But the debates there running out to. a greater 
length than was expected, and the ſituation of the war requiring a 
ſpeedy ſupply, the ſecond ſeſſion was e on 6th December 


1700. 

"Her majeſty expreſſed a devout ſenſe of ha glorious ſucceſs that 
had attended the allied arms in the laſt campaign ; and declared her 
ſteady reſolution of purſuing the advantages ſhe had gained, till ſhe 
ſhould reap the fruits of them by an honourable peace. Relying 
upon her . for adopting the ſame ſentiments, ſhe ſolicited 


32 Defoe, p. 113. Appendix, No J. "ful * ſix pounds, four pennies Scots, 
$3 A ſupply of eight months ceſs, a- (L. 48,088 : 16: 8.) was n 8th No- 
mounting to five hundred, ſeventy- ſeven thou- 1706. 


ſupplies 
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221900 to carry on the war in the moſt effectual manner for im- C + ak: 


proving the ſucceſs already attained. She communicated to them 
the progreſs of the treaty of union, now 1 before the par- 
liament of Scotland. 

The ſentiments, contained in her majelty' s ſpeech, met with the 
full approbation of both houſes: they expreſſed their congratulations 
on the unparalleled ſucceſs of the laſt campaign, and the high ſenſe 


they entertained of the merits of the duke of Marlborough, who, 
under Providence, had been the inſtrument of promoting it. The 
houſe of lords, of which a great majority were favourable to the 
preſent miniſters, adverted to the univerſal ſatisfaction of the people, 
upon the public declaration, made by her majeſty in concert with 
the ſtates, to the miniſters of the confederate princes, that no nego- 
tiations of peace ſhould be entered into, but in conjunction with all: 
The commons not only gra- 
tified the miniſters by granting more liberal ſupplies than had ever 
been done before for the ſervice of the enfuing year, but for de-- 
fraying extraordinary ſums, which her majeſty had advanced to her 
allies, during the preceding campaign, without any previous warrant 


the members of the grand alliance *, 


from parliament *. 
Both houſes preſented their thanks to the duke of Marlborough 


for his eminent ſervices in the common cauſe, and contributed to the 
farther aggrandizement and proſperity of his family. The lords ad- 
dreſſed her majeſty, that ſhe would be pleaſed to extend the ho-- 
nours, which ſhe had- conferred on his grace, to his poſterity, by act 
of parliament, as the method beſt ſuiting ſo great an occaſion; 
and the commons requeſted that his penſion and. eſtates -might- 
Her majeſty was not backward in con- 


be annexed to his titles. 


% Journ. Lords, 5th Dec. 
35 Her majeſty had advanced fifty thou- 
ſand pounds to the duke of Savoy for the 


better defence of 'Turin, and forty-ſeven thou- 


ſand, five hundred pounds in loan to the em- 
peror, which were approved' of by the houſe 
of commons. Journals Commons, 27th Ja- 


6, 


nuary.. The total amount of ſupplies, granted 


this ſeſſion, was fix millions, one hundred thou- 
ſand, four hundred and eighty-two pounds, 


eight ſhillings and twopence. This was the 
largeſt ſupply that ever had been granted by 


an Engliſh parliament. . 


ſenting 
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0 wy AP. ſenting to mieaſures which had been ſuggeſted by her diſtinguiſhed 
RS iP favour for him, as well as by his eminent ſervices to the public; and 


1706,*7, 


28th Jan. 


34 Feb. 


the dignity of a dukedom, together with the manor of Woodſtock, 


the houſe of Blenheim, and a penſion of 5oool. per annum were 
entailed, by act of parliament, to his male and female deſcendants" £ 


A motion was made by the lords in oppoſition, to introduce the 


queſtion of the union in the upper houſe, before it had obtained the 


ratification of the'Scottiſh parliament ; but, as this motion was evi- 


dently intended to obſtruct its fucceſs, by railing difficulties. on the 
point of religion, it was over-ruled. This important buſineſs was at 


length brought forward in the form, which the miniſters judged the 
moſt favourable to its ſucceſs, by an intimation from her majeſty in 
perſon to'the two houſes, that the treaty, with a few RC had 
been ratified by the Scottiſh parliament. 

After paſſing an act for the ſecurity of the church of England, 
the ſeveral articles of the treaty, as has already been mentioned, were 
conſidered, and agreed to by a great majority in both houſes. A 
ſupply, was granted to her majeſty for enabling her to pay the equi- 
valent to Scotland, agreeably to the fifteenth article of the treaty. Se- 
veral motions were made for adopting regulations to prevent the i injuries 
which might be ſuſtained by the revenue from an extraordinary i im- 
portation of foreign commodities into Scotland, previous to the treaty 
taking effect; but theſe were waved, left they ſhould be offenſive to 
the Scots. The laſt parliament of England was prorogued on the 


24th Apr! 1707 ”. 


55 Joartall Lords and Commons, Decem- parliament, conferred titles on ſome of the 


ber, January, paſ nr. principal perſons in the Whig intereſt. 
* Her majeſty, before the meeting of this | 
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* Hiſtory of the Gertuydenbery Negotiation p-. 87. Lond. 1712. 
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Campaign 1707.—Attempts and Offers made by the French King to procure 
Peace.—Diſcouraged by the Engliſh Miniſters.— Events and Circumſtances 
tending to counteract the Succeſs of the Allies, and to prolong the War.—Early 
Succeſe of the Earl of Galway and the Marquis de Minas. They are do- 
feated at Almanza.—Succeſs of Villars upon the Upper Rhine. Count Merci 
defeats a Body of the French Troops at Offenburg. Retreat of Villars.— At- 
tack on Toulon by Prince Eugene and the Duke of Savoy.—Cauſes of its Failure. 
— Naples ſurrenders to the Emperor.—The Duke of Marlborough viſits the 
King of Sweden at Ranſtadt, and ſoftens his 'Reſentments againſt the Em- 

peror. ,—Obſervations on the Campaign.—Naval Afﬀairs.—Embaſſy of the 
Earl of 3 to Vienna and Venice. | 


Bur this propoſal 


pearing 
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EPRESSED 8 the de of the preceding campaigns, CHAP. 
the French king had privately intimated his defire of entering 
into a treaty for peace ; and the marquis d'Allegre, before the cam- 


paign was opened in 1706, preſented a memorial to the ſtates on the 
ſame ſubject. To this no attention being paid, Lewis ſolicited the 


king of Sweden, upon his return from Poland, to offer his mediation 
with the belligerent powers, which he declined, becauſe they bed not 
Joined in the application . 

Theſe repeated attempts for bringing about a peace being repre- 
ſented by the allies as inſidious and hypocritical, the elector of Ba- IG 
varia, in name of the French king, addreſſed letters to the duke of __ 2 | 
Marlborough and the field deputies, ſolemnly diſclaiming all ſiniſter 
intentions, and propoſing that conferences ſhould be immediately 
opened by the miniſters of the ſeveral potentates engaged in the 
war, for re-eſtabliſhing the general tranquillity. 

vas alſo rejected by che court of England and the __ as not ap- 
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— 
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Ihe court of France, probably with a view ; of removing this Ob- 


15th Feb. jetion, applied to the pope for his mediation, offering at the ſame 


time, to reſign Spain and the Weſt Indies, or Milan, Naples, and 
Sicily, to king Charles, with a barrier for the Dutch, and a compen- 
ſation to the duke of Savoy for the waſte made in his country. But 
neither were theſe offers deemed a ſufficient inducement for entering 


ano ſuch a negotiation. 


The whigs were at great pains to W the conduct of the 
Franch, king, through the whole of theſe tranſactions, as inſincere, 
and as having no other object than to gain time for repairing his ex- 


hauſted forces, and to weaken the confederates by the internal jea- 


loufies, which would naturally be excited ap them by the pro- 
Lac he had made *. 

Ihe various and perſevering e of the French king for 
pine, as well as the preliminaries which he ſuggeſted to the pope 


when ſoliciting his mediation, are certainly ſtrong arguments for in- 


ducing; the, belief of his ſincerity ; ; while it is perfectly conſiſtent 
with that belief, to admit that he wiſhed to ſow diſſenſions among 


the allied powers, as the moſt effectual means for procuring what he 


ſo eagerly, deſired, or for ſtrengthening his own hands, if he failed 
in that object. His application, firſt to the Dutch, and afterwards 
to them and the Engliſh, excluſive of the emperor and the duke of 
Savoy, and laſtly to the pope, as the common father of the church, 
might very naturally infuſe into the breaſt of the allies'a ſuſpicion of 
artifice and ill deſigns; ; but the admiſſion of this will not be con- 
ſidered, by the impartial 1 inquirer, as a ſufficient ground for the ex- 
culpation of thoſe miniſters, who, abruptly and peremptorily, rejected 
propoſals, which might have been proved for the accompliſhment 


uincy, tom. v. p. 272. De. Har's Late to 8 Tory Member 
ON... Fal, vol. Vit. p. 77+ | in, 2 c 
O 
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covered an anxiety to conceal every thing relative to'this buſineſs 


much as permit the preliminaries offered by Lewis to enter into any 
of the "newſpapers ; which certainly afforded juſt ground for fuſ- 
petting either that they were doubtful of the propriety of their own 


thoſe which referred, purely, to'the intereſt of the nation. | 

There were many circumſtances, beſides the diſpoſitions of the 

preſent miniſters, which,” notwithſtanding the wonderful ſucceſs of 

the preceding campaign; diſcouraged every hope of the war being 

brought to a ſpeedy concluſion. The ſplendid: victories of the allies 

were productive of no other effect, than'a tranſjent diminution of 
the military power of France; and, from the immenſe multitude of 
a people, ſubjected to the uncontrolled diſpoſal of the ſovereign, her 
armies now appeared upon the frontiers in as great force as they had 
done in any campaign fince the commencement of the war. While 
the uncommon abundance of the harveſt afforded an ample ſtock of 
proviſions, the diſtreſſes of the French treafury were relieved by ex- 
actions and expedients, which could only take place — the > molt 
abſolute and tyrannical government. 

The preſent ſtate of public affairs in Germany, as wall as the e pie 
and ſelfiſhneſs of the emperor, excited a diſtruſt of his making any 
effeftual exertions for carrying on the war in that quarter where the 
allies were principally concerned. The diſaffection of his Hunga- 
rian ſubjects continued violent and irreclaimable; and, if their con- 
duct had been equal to their ſtrength and intrepidity, they now en- 
joyed the moſt favourable N e for ſhaking off all future de- 


5 Salmon, vol. xxv. p- 390. wist Ble ive at firſt; confined to Paris, but 
In the reign of Lewis XIV. the popula- afterwards extended to all the cities and pro- 
tion of France was eſtimated at nineteen mil- vinces of France: they had ſo little credit, 
lions. State of the War. Lond. 1708. p. 41. that they were diſcounted at ſixty per cent. 
Quincy, tom. v. p. 271. Hiftoire de Monthly Mercury, March 1707. 
Louis, tom. vi. p. 149. The circulation of | 


Hh 2 pendence 


from the notice and inveſtigation of the public: they would not ſo 


conduct; or ſecretly conſcious of acting from other motives, chan 
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0 HAP. pendence upon the houſe of Auſtria, The preſent iodide Of the 
— king of Sweden in Germany, his unremitting activity, his vaſt am- 
bition, and his jealouſy of the emperor in every caſe where their 
intereſts ſeemed to interfere, impreſſed the latter with uneaſy appre- 

henſions for the ſafety of his hereditary dominions; and threatened 

to impair the general proſperity of the confederates 

The ſtates of Germany, deſolated and impoveriſhed by the con- 

ſtant ravages of the war, furniſhed with reluctance a deficient pro- 

portion of men and contributions. The army on the Upper Rhine, 
| inſtead of 40, ooo, the number agreed to by the affembly at Heil- 
| | brun, amounted to no more than 28,000 men*. By the death of 
. prince Lewis of Baden, that army was not only deprived of an able 
1 and experienced leader, but the appointment of the marquis of Ba- 
- reith to the principal command, whoſe age and infirmities ren- 
dered him unfit for action, introduced a diffidence among the infe- 

Tior commanders, and a general relaxation of diſcipline 

1 The propoſals for a peace made by the French king to the duke 
| of Marlborough and the ſtates, without adverting to the emperor, 
ſeems to have awakened the jealouſy of that prince, and induced 
him to liſten to overtures for evacuating Lombardy, a meaſure which 
enabled the French king to ſend additional reinforcements into Pro- 
vence and Spain. From theſe ſeveral cauſes the campaign 1707 
was more unfortunate for the allies, than any that Wen in the 


3 5 F courſe of this war. p 
The earl of Galway and the marquis de Minas, with the Dutch, 


Engliſh, and Portugueſe troops, took the held on the 16th of April, 


— a [-— 0 SLES 


— — — —— 


8 Hiſtoire de Charles XII. tom. i. p. 134. quate to the ſervice required of him. | 
Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vi. p. 131. 170. 1: Hare's Letter. The treaty conſiſted of 
9 Barre, tom. x. p. 511. 524. no leſs than forty-three articles ; the moſt im- 
10 Prince Lewis had acquitted | himſelf with portant of which was, that all the French and 
eat ability as a general againſt the Turks: Spaniſh troops, placed in the ſeveral garriſons 
if his conduct was not equally brilliant in this of Sabionetto, &c. ſhould be allowed a ſafe 
war, it ought to be imputed, in ſome-meaſure, paſſage into France ; in conſequence of which, 
to his never having been furniſhed, by the Im- twenty thouſand men were added to its armies 


perial court, with force and equipments ade- on the frontiers. : 


and 
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and began their operations with flattering ſucceſs, After defiroping C Ar. 

the enemy's magazines at Caudette, Vecla, and Montalegre in ne-...“ 
10). 

Caſtile; and compelling the French army to retreat farther into the 

country, they returned to lay ſiege to the caſtle of Villena, on the 

frontier of Murcia. Before the beſiegers had made any conſider- 

able progreſs in their operations, they were informed of the ap- 

proach of the duke of Berwick, and there ſeemed to be no alter- 

native, but to give him battle, or to abandon the kingdom of Va- 

lencia to the fury of an incenſed enemy. Though his army was | 

already. ſuperior to that of the allies ; yet as the duke of Orleans | 

was on; his march to join him with a large reinforcement, there was 

a neceſſity for making the attack without delay. Quitting the ſiege 

of Villena, the confederates marched towards Almanza where the 24th April. 

duke of Berwick was encamped. When he heard of their being 

near, he drew up his army in readineſs to receive them. The diſpo- 

ſitions, made by the confederate generals, were ſkilful and maſterly; 

and notwithſtanding their inferiority, the Engliſh and Dutch in the 

left wing were victorious, penetrated into the enemy's lines, and 

purſued them as far as Almanza; but not being ſupported by the 

Portugueſe on the right, they were intercepted by the enemy, and, 

after an obſtinate conflict, were overpowered by a conſtant ſuc- 

ceſſion of freſh troops. Several regiments, were cut to pieces, and 

the reſt of the army put to flight, Above five thouſand men, in- 

cluding a great number of the officers of the allied army, fell in 

battle; an four thouſand who had fled to the Adjacent! mountains, 


2 This army was « fir inferior to what had thoſe . fm England, ſhould 46 in 
been computed when the allied generals in one body; but king Charles, being afraid of 
Spain concerted the campaign. The troops, the French making an attack upon Catalonia 
brought from England by lord Rivers, were on the ſide of Rouſillon, departed from this 
ſo much weakened and reduced by the tediouſ- agreement, and drew off fix of the beſt Spaniſh 
neſs of the voyage, that not above four thou- regiments ; ſo that the earl of Galway's army 
ſand were fit for Di In the general coun- did not exceed ſixteen thouſand men. Annals 
cil at Valencia, December 1706, it had been Anne, 1707, Appendix, N. 7 II. Monthly 
agreed, that all the forces of the confederates 115 cury, May 1707. 

then in the kingdom of Valencia, and Ukewile * Almanza is a {mall towm in New Caſtile. 


exhauſted 
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c I. P. exhauſted with hunger and fatigue, ſurrendered to the conqueror 
L——) Without reſiſtance. After this unfortunate battle, the earl of Gal. 
7% way retreated into Catalonia, and joined the royal army under king 
Charles ; the kingdoms of Valencia and Arragon again ſubmitted to 
king Philip, and the duke of Orleans cloſed a ſucceſsful campaign by 
taking the city and caſtle of Lerida in Catalonia. 

The cities of Serpa and Moura, in Portugal, and Cividad-Rodrigo, 
in Leon, with the garriſons which en "_—_ alſo fell into the 
hands of the French during this campaign *. 

Ĩ he ſucceſs of the French on the Upper Rhine was gill more dif 
couraging to the allies, becauſe it was leſs expected, and, being nearer 
the emperor, was more threatening to him than the decline of his 
brother's intereſt in Spain. Marſhal Villars, at the head of an army 
which conſiſted of the choice troops of France, marched from Alſace, 
and, having by feigned attacks diſtracted the attention of the Germans 
poſted on the other ſide of the Rhine, he tranſported a large detach- 
ment over the river at Neuburg, from which the Imperialiſts fled | 

22d May. with great precipitation. The marſhal, after having defeated an ad- 

 _  - vanced body of German cavalry,” came to Buhl, and was making 
preparations for entering the enemy's lines there ; but the prince of 
Bareith, intimidated by the ſuperiority of his numbers and his ſuc- 

ceſs, retreated with all his troops under the cover of a miſt, leaving 
immenſe ſtores of every kind, which fell into the hands of the 

. enemy. The Germans were defeated in ſucceſſive attempts to ſtop 
the progreſs of the French, who overran a great part of the circle of 
Suabia, pillaged the principal towns, and laid the country under 
contributions. It was now apprehended, that the activity and 


*4 Berwick, vol. i. p. 354—7. Monthly Lettres Fes July. 
Mercury, April. The town was taken by Quincy, tom. v. p. 296. Vilars 
ſtorm on the 13th October, and given up to tom. iii. p. 14. 
pillage. The monks, who had acknowledged 7 Id. p. 41. This campaign of Villars, 
king Charles, were put to the ſword. The otherwiſe fo brilliant, was ſtained with depre- 
| on retired to the caſtle, where many of dations and oppreſſions, which reduced the 
the citizens fled, and ſtood out till the 11th people to the moſt extreme wretchedneſs. St. 
nen, when it capitulated. Simon, tom. vii. p. 253. | 


ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs of Villars would undo all the advantages which had ac- © AC 
crued to the allies from their victory at Hochſtet, by reſtoring the — 
elector of Bavaria to his dominions, and forcing the adjacent circles 
to accept of a neutrality. Although Villars was not in force to ac- 
compliſh ſuch deſigns, his ſucceſs might have been puſhed to greater 
extent, had it not been for two fortunate incidents, which increaſed 
the force of the allies, and weakened that of their opponents 

The elector of Hanover was prevailed upon by the joint impor- 
tunity of the emperor and the queen of England, to undertake the 
command of the Imperial army; and brought along with him a 
large and well diſciplined reinforcement of Pruſſian and Hanove- 
rian troops. The reputation he had acquired as a general inſpired 
the inferior commanders with confidence; and reſtored military diſ- 
A which had been relaxed to an extreme degree i in the German 
army 

The ole event, favourable to the Gernians, was the attack made 
upon Toulon, which drained the army of Villars by the — de- 
tachments which were ordered to march into Provence“. 

The firſt exertion of the Germans, under the auſpices of their 
new general, was attended with ſignal ſucceſs. Count Merci was 
ſent to attack a body of French troops poſted near Offenburg with 
the intention of making an incurſion into Suabia ; he came upon 
them by ſurpriſe ; eight hundred of them fell, and the reſt were put 34th Sept. 
to flight after a ſhort reſiſtance. Villars was now compelled to re- 
trace the ground through which he had paſſed with ſuch rapidity 52 
and triumph; and to place his army in winter- quarters on the other 
ſide of the Rhine 5 | 


0 Tindal, vol. vii. p. 24. The author of enterprize muſt have been fruitleſs, Villars, 
the Memoires de Villars mentions the marquis vol. iii. p. 65. 
of Bareith's having entertained this apprehen- 10 Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vi. p. 153. 
ſion, without conſidering that Villars was not 0 Villars, tom. iii. p. 85, 6. 
furniſhed with artillery, &c. neceſſary for the * Id. p. 108, 9. Hiſtery of Europe, 1707. 
ſiege of Ulm, and accommodations for eſta- p. 331. 

mt himſelf there, without which ſuch an 
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which he had ſuſtained on the frontiers and in Germany, excited a 


zoth June. 
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The renewed force of the French king, after | repeated dekitabs 


general deſire among the allies of invading his native dominions. 


As it was only on the Mediterranean coaſt that their naval and mili- 
tary force could act in conjunction, ſo it was evident that ſucceſs in 


that quarter would redound effectually to their common advantage, 
by giving the ſevereſt blow to the maritime power of France; and 


by cutting off her commerce with the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, which 
furniſhed the principal reſources for maintaining the war. It was 
therefore concerted between England and the States, that prince 


Eugene and the duke of Savoy, at the head of the Italian army, 


ſhould paſs the Alps and enter into Provence; that they ſhould make 19 


ſeveral feints for concealing their true deſign from the enemy; and 
afterwards deſcend to the mouth of the Var, where the fleet under 


Sir Claudſley Shovel would furniſh them with proviſions and artillery; ” 4 
and from thence proceed with the utmoſt diſpatch to inveſt Toulon. 


The firſt part of this plan was executed with a facility which ex- 


ceeded the expectations of its projectors; and the Italian army, ſe- 
conded by the Engliſh ſeamen, who diſplayed aſtoniſhing intrepi- 


dity, forced their paſſage over the Var in the face of entrenchments, 


which appeared impregnable *. Owing however to the ſubſequent 


remiſſneſs of the duke of Savoy in proſecuting his march, or to un- 
avoidable impediments in a country, where proviſions were ſcarce, 
and the roads narrow and rugged ; not only the inhabitants of the 


neighbouring diſtricts, but numerous reinforcements from the 


diſtant provinces, had reached Toulon; and, with unremitting la- 


bour, erected ſtrong fortifications on the hills adjacent to the city *.. 


The confederates made themſelves maſters of ſome of the enemy's 


22 Sir C. Shovel ordered five ſhips of war 
to enter the mouth of the Var, where they 
began to cannonade the French lines ; after 
which, fix hundred ſeamen landed in open 
boats, and advanced againſt the enemy, who 


were ſo much ſtruck with this unexpected and 
bold attack, that they threw down their arms 


and abandoned their works. 


18 Appendix, No XII. 
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others; while the French force,” gathering from every quarter, — 


threatened in a few days to render the retreat of the affailants im- 
practicable. Deſiſting from all farther attacks, they ſtruck their 
tents under cover of the night, and conducted their march with ſuch 
alertneſs and W as to elude any moleſtation from che pur- 
ſuit of the enemy | 

This expedition, ani it failed 'of its ultimate deſign, was pro- 
duQtive of very conſiderable damage to the French. Eight of their 
capital ſhips were deſtroyed, ſeveral magazines blown up, and a hun- 
dred and ſixty houſes burnt in the town. The devaſtations com- 
mitted by the allied army in their march through Provence were 


1707. 


15th Aug. 


eſtimated at thirty millions of livres; and the town and caſtle of £-1,250,000- 


Suſa were taken by the duke of Savoy in his return, which formed 
a ſtrong barrier between his dominions and Dauphiny *. The miſ- 
carriage of the attack upon Toulon, for which various reaſons were 
aſſigned, was principally owing to the inflexible obſtinacy of the 
emperor in proſecuting the conqueſt of Naples. in oppoſition to the 


remonſtrances of England and the States. If the force occupied 


there had been joined to that of the allies, Toulon would probably 


have fallen into their hands, while the ſubmiſſion of Naples, from 
the preſent diſpoſition of its inhabitants, muſt have been a certain 
conſequence of that event, 


Lives of the Admirals, vol. iii. p. 195. its defence. Gregg's Examination. 
Their retreat was greatly aſſiſted by the fleet. 


Admiral Dilkes advanced into the' creek of 
Fort St. Lewis, with five bomb veſſels, and all 
the boats of the men of war, ſupported by the 
light frigates, and bombarded the town and 
harbour, which diverted the French army, for 
a conſiderable time, from purſuing the confe- 
derates. London Gazette, Ne 4352. Gregg, 
who was executed for treaſon, confeſſed that 
he ſent a copy of the queen's letter to the em- 
peror, relative to the project againſt Tou- 
Jon, to monſieur Chamillard, which made the 
French more forward in taking meaſures for 


* . - v s © 1 * 6 By 


25 Idem. Tindal, vol. vii. p. 291. 


25 Dutch Envoy's Memorial. Letter to 
a Tory Member, p. 12, 13. 


lies to ſupport this expedition, but embraced 
the opportunity of attacking Naples, becauſe 
it could not receive any aſſiſtance from the 
French and Spaniards. Life of Bolingbroke, 
p- 111. - He was jealous of the aggrandize- 
ment of the duke of Savoy, and wanted to get 
poſſeſſion of Naples to prevent its being tranſ- 


ferred to him at a general peace. Sunderland's 
Letter. Cole's Collection, p. 457. Lond. 1733. 


. | 
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The emperor 
not r failed in his engagements to the al- 
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3 Monteleon, his brother, had entered into a conſpiracy for delivering 


1705. 


toth Sept. 


in general were ſo much diſguſted with the ſeverities of the French 


racy by the ſucceſs of his negotiations, more than by the effects of 


| king notified to the king of Sweden his in- p. 257. He was diſpleaſed, becauſe the mi- 
' tention of invading Scotland, with a memorial, niſter of Auguſtus had produced his commiſ- 


HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 
The cardinal Pignatilli, archbiſhop of Naples, and the duke” of 


the city into the hands of the Germans, upon certain conditions, to 
which the court of Vienna had ſecretly agreed. The Neapolitans 


government, that the few friends of Philip, when count Thaun ap- 
proached, finding it in vain to attempt any reſiſtance, ſecretly con- 
veyed all their treaſure to Gaeta, whither they afterwards fled them- 
ſelves. The neighbouring towns, garriſoned with French troops, 
followed the example of Naples; and count Thaun finiſhed his 
proſperous career with the fiege of Gaeta, which was taken by 
ſtorm *, - 
The 4005 of Marlborough promoted the intereſts of the confede- 


his generalſhip during the campaign 1707. While the king of 
Sweden remained in Saxony, at the head of a powerful army, fluſhed 
with victory, and impatient-to ſignalize themſelves in the ſervice of 
a general who was their companion in every hardſhip and danger, | 
his alliance was courted by the French king, and the elector of Ba- 
varia, with the moſt aſſiduous attention and importunity *, The 
violent diſpleaſure which Charles expreſſed at the conduct of the 
emperor was extremely flattering to their wiſhes, and would pro- 

bably 


27 'The principal conditions were, that all his Imperial majeſty; and required the de- 
the privileges, ſtipulated to the Neapolitans, livery of the Ruſſian troops, which, after hav- 
by Charles V. ſhould be confirmed ; and that ing invaded Saxony, were received into tho 
all offices, civil and eccleſiaſtical, ſhould be German army in the Upper Rhine: he availed 
confined to Neapolitans. 1 tom. v. himſelf alſo of the preſent criſis, to make 
p- 356. ſeveral demands relative to his private intereſt; 

28 Hiſtoire de Louis, enn. vi. > 26s, and to obtain, for the proteſtants in Sileſia, the 

29 Barre, tom. x. p. 504. The French free exerciſe of their religion, Tindal, vol. vi. 


urging the juſt title of James to the crown of fion to the Imperial chamber at Wetzlar, 
England. Jackſon's Letter to Mr. Boyle, under the arms and title of Poland. Lord 
Stockholm, 21ſt March 1708. MSS. Raby's Letters to Mr. Boyle, 21ſt, 28th 

2 Charles complained of an inſult offered April. MSS. The interpoſition of the queen 
to his envoy by count Zeber, chamberlain 0 of England and the States, at length, over- 
cams 
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bably have fixed his reſolution in their favour, had he not, at the CHAP, 
ſame time, been exaſperated againſt the Czar for having over- run! 
Poland, and compelled Staniſlaus. to abdicate his crown. While the 
young monarch was wavering between, diſtraQting objects of reſent- 
ment and ambition, it was hoped, that the preſence and addreſs of 
the duke of Marlborough might be ſucceſsfulty employed for recon- 
ciling him to the intereſts of the allies. After conſulting with the 
duke of Hanover, who was. intimately acquainted with the temper 
of Charles, and had acquired an early aſcendancy oer his councils, 
Marlborough repaired to Ranſtadt where the king was“ He fecured 21th April 
the influence of the Swediſh miniſters by the promiſe * pecuniary 
rewards, He had repeated interviews with Charles himſelf, and, by 
inſinuating addrels and ſpecious arguments, enforced by his two con- 
fidential miniſters, he ſoftened his reſentment againſt the emperor, 
and confirmed his purpoſe of proſecuting hoſtilities againſt the Czar 8 
Having thus effectually diſcharged his duty as a ſtateſman, the duke be, 
returned to the Hague, and after conſulting with the deputies, af 
ſumed the command of the confederate army near Hall? 

A more unintereſting campaign does not occur. in the annals of 
che German war. No battle, no ſtratagem, no incident of import- a 
1 to attract the attention, and un my W of the reader. 


came the by of * emperor, 18 0 talked of the 3 of the allies. His 
the pride of Charles, and prevented a rupture, “ grace then introduced the name of the 
which might have proved fatal to the confe-. © czar, and obſervedg; that the eyes of Charles 
deracy. Tindal, vol. vii. p. 25 „ kindled at the ſound: he farther remarked, 

3: Hanoverian Papers, 1706, 1707. « that a map of Muſcovy was lying on the 

32 Lemieres. The following anecdote given ' * table. The duke wanted no more to be 
by Voltaire, is a ſtriking proof of the diſcern- « convinced, that the real object of the king's 
ment and addreſs of the duke of Marlborough. ambition, was dethroning the czar, as he 
6c Marlborough, who had learned from long 4 had already done the king of Poland. * 
« experience the art of penetrating into cha- Hiſtoire du Charles XII. tom. i. p. 1 1 
« raters, and diſcovering the 'comexion * The confederate army confiſted of ninety- 
© between thoughts, words, and geſtures, ſeven battalions, and one hundred and ſixty- 
« fixed his eyes attentively upon Charles. four ſquadrons: of horſe'and bons; that of 


« When he ſpoke to his majeſty of war, he the enemy, of one hundred and'two battalions, 
« perceived in him à natural averſion to and one hundred and 1 ei «nes mop 
France; and that he: was pleaſed when he Lediard, vol. i. p. 42 
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0 * $ P. The duke of Marlborough hung upon the French with" inidefun;. 
ey gable perſeverance, and followed them from camp to camp through 
% Brabant to Tournay ; but the vigilance, the precaution and celkrity 

of 'the duke of dengpr ei eluded every beben for bringing him to 

battle 34 | * 38: 1868, 
Although the French had no fleet of e krength at ſea 

during the ſummer, yet the trade of England ſuffered exeeedingly by 
the number of their privateers; and above twenty of the Weſt India 
and fifteen of the Baltic ſhips were captured by monſieur Forbin, 
who commanded the Dunkirk ſquadron *. The Engliſh navy ſuſ- 
tained a ſevere blow by the wreck of four ſhips of war returning 
from Portugal, on the rocks to the weſt of Scilly. All the crews: 
periſhed, and in that number the brave admiral, fir Claudſley 
Shovel“. The only ſucceſs at ſea, anſwerahle to the expectation of 

the Engliſh, was that of captain Underdown, upon an expedition 
apainſt the French fiſheries in North America. Some of the frigates 
-;- --= which protected the trade were taken, and the reſt, together with the 
greateſt number of the fiſhing boats, and ſtores of fiſh and train 

oil, amounting to a very conſiderable value, burnt and deſtroyed ”, 

After the concluſion of this campaign, an attempt was made by 

the court of England to prevail upon the republic of Venice to join 

the grand alliance. At the commencement of the war, the ſenate 

had reſolved, with the approbation of the emperor and the French 

king, to maintain a ſtrict neutrality. The armies of both were per- 

mitted to march through the Venetian territories, and to purchaſe 
proviſions for ready money, upon the condition that they were not 


3% Lediard, vol. i. p. 491. The duke, after, 33 . of the Admirals, vol. ili. p. 168. 
continuing two months at his camp at Mel- 36 Id. p. 158. Sir Claudſley Shovel had 
dert, afterwards paſſed the Dyle with the in- raiſed himſelf from a low ftation, purely by 
tention of attackiug the enemy at their camp merit; no man underſtood the affairs of the 
at Gemblours ;. but they, hearing of his being navy better, or was: more beloved by the. 


| b 6 be in motion, fled with precipitancy towards ; ſailors ; he had alſo the merit of never enter- 
Fleurs. Military Hiſtory of Marlborough, ing into any faction. MSS. Characters. 
| p- 316. Appendix, Ne XIII. Tindal, bol. vii. p. 303. 
| $9 I wg to 
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to uſe violence ih the people, or to enter into any of the towns, C * A * 
It was, however, impoſſible to reſtrain the inhabitants from giving „ 


occaſional aſſiſtance to the commanders as they paſſed, or the armies 


from committing depredations in the country, inconſiſtent with the 


engagements which had been entered into between the ſenate and 
the contending powers. This gave occaſion to reciprocal complaints 
and remonſtrances, and both the emperor and the French king were 
ſtriving, ſometimes by intrigues, and ſometimes by threats, to in- 
duce ho Venetians to take an open and decided part in their fa- 
vour“ . The Venetians were not without alarm from the ambition 
of Lav and probably wiſhed the allies to ſucceed in reducing his 
power ; but the imprudent violence of the emperor, in forcing the 
importation of proviſions for his armies through the gulf of Venice, 
and bringing hoſtilities into [their ports, ſo much provoked them, 
that they ſtill ſtood aloof, and were determined not to interpoſe for 


his advantage. In this ſituation the ſolicitation of England ſeemed 


to be the only expedient for inducing them to coaleſce with the con- 


federacy, and the importance of this object was earneſtly urged by 


the duke of Marlborough“, whoſe advice was implicitly followed in 
every thing relative to the war. The earl of Mancheſter was ac- 


cordingly appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to the republic of 


Venice, and left England early in 1707. After his departure the 
miniſtry received information of the emperor's deſign to reduce 
Naples, which occaſioned inſtructions being ſent to him to take 
Vienna in his way to Venice; and, in name of the queen of Eng- 


land, to uſe the moſt preſſing inſtances to perſuade the emperor to 


abandon, or at leaſt to poſtpone a deſign, inconſiſtent with the pro- 
ject which the allies had formed of invading Provence. The carry- 


ing this into execution became more than ever important after the 


fatal battle of Almanza, as it ſeemed to be the only expedient to 
retrieve the affairs of king n by obliging the French king to 


3* Cunningham, vol. i. p. 216. 4 Letter of the Duke of Marlborough to 
* Id. p. 305. Earl of Mancheſter's Let- the Duke of Shrewſberry. London, January 


ter to Sunderland. Venice, 5th Auguſt; to 12th, 17045 &c. MSS. 
Godolphin, September 1707. Cole. 


withdraw 


1707. 
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withdraw his troops from Spain. The earl arrived at Vienna in the 
beginning of April, and continued there till the end of May ; and, 
together with the Dutch envoy, uſed both intreaties and threatenings 
to accompliſh the object of his miſſion, He was ſometimes flattered 
with hopes of ſucceſs, but at length found, that neither a regard to 
honour, nor to his brother's cauſe, could move the reſolution of the 
emperor, where any immediate proſpect of advantage to himſelf in- 
terfered ; and from this diſappointment the allies had but too good 
reaſon to anticipate the fatal iſſue of the expedition againſt Toulon“. 

The earl of Mancheſter, after his arrival at Venice, propoſed to the 
ſenate to take a part of their troops into the pay of England for aſ- 
ſiſting in the Italian war, and offered them conditions extremely 
favourable to the trade of the republic. After many debates upon 
this ſubje&, his propoſals were rejected by a majority; and it was 
determined to adhere rigidly to the neutrality which they had hitherto 
obſerved. The king of France, upon, being informed of the earl of 
Mancheſter's deſign, had communicated to the Venetians his purpoſe | 
of invading Scotland, with the hopes of bringing about a revolution 
in the Engliſh government; and the impreſſion which this made 
upon. the Venetians rendered them more backward to take any part 
in the alliance, which ſo materially depended upon the internal tran- 
quillity of England.  _ 

The conduct of the Imperial court, while the carl of Mancheſter 
was negociating with the Republic, affords a glaring example of ſel- 
fiſhneſs and ingratitude. Although the acceſſion of the Venetians 
to the confederacy would have been profitable to the emperor, 
more than to any of the allies; yet ſo jealous was he of its being ob- 
tained by the interceſſion of England, that he inſtructed his ambaſ- 
ſadors, to intimate to the ſenate his great diſpleaſure for their having 
preſumed to treat with the queen of England, 9715 they Bad con- 
ſulted with him about the diſpoſal of their troops“. 


Letters of the Earl of Mancheſter, Lord Sunderland. Venice, 21ſt October 1707, &c- 
Sunderland, and Mr. Harley. MS, 5 Cole's Collection. | 
4? Letters of the Earl of Mancheſter to 
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Review of the State of Parties from the Acceſſion of the Queen. — The Duke of 
' DMarlbprough's Separation from the Tories. —Circumſtances favourable to the 
Reſtoration of the Whigs. —Chara@er of Mr. Harley Mr. St. John—of 
the Duke of Marlborough—of Lord Godolphin.— Increaſe of the Power of the 
Whigs during the Second Parliament.—Lord Halifas and Lord Somers ſup- 
port Miniftry.—Their Charafers.Cauſes of the Decline of the Whig In- 
teręſt.— Conduct and Character of the Ducheſs of Marlborough. —Intrigues of 
Mr. Harley, and Mrs. Maſham.—Otyjefions to the Meaſures of the Mini- 
fters. — The Queen alienated from them.-Wiſhes for Peace. — Mr. Harley's 
Influence increaſes —is ſuddenly overturned.—Views of the Court of St. Ger- 
mains, and its Correſpondents, Affairs in Ireland.—Fir/t Seffion of Parlia- 
ment there—Second—Third. 


Tu ee and fortunes of parties conſtitute a an inſtructive C HA v. 
and amuſing branch of the hiſtory of every free ſtate, and were — 

ſingularly intereſting during the reign of queen Anne. Having only 
adverted to this ſubject incidentally in the preceding pages, that 1 
might not interrupt the narrative of public tranſactions, I ſhall now 
enter more minutely into a detail of the intrigues of the cabinet, and 
delineate the characters of the principal actors there, in order to 
convey to the reader a true idea of their political conduct and gene- 
ral merits. This diſcuſſion will afford an opportunity of contem- 
plating the mighty influence of frivolous incidents and unſuſpected 
cauſes, in regulating the great affairs of ſtate, while it exhibits morti- 
fying examples of the inconſiſtency of human character, and the 
meanneſs and weakneſs which are often blended with the moſt ſhin- 
ing talents. - 

Although the earl of 8 had early enliſted with the 
tories, yet he was too ſagacious not to diſcern, at the commence- 
ment of this reign, the ſtrongeſt reaſons for breaking off his con- 

14 nexion/ 
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nexiom with that party, and reſtraining its influence in the cabinet. 


w=——I Nothing, lefs than an abſolute aſcendant there could enſure the con- 


6th May, 
1702. 


tinuance of the war, and procure liberal grants neceſſary for carrying 
it on to ſuch an extent, as correſponded with the ambitious projects 
which he had formed. The earl of Rocheſter, who aſpired at the 
office of prime miniſter, explicitly diſapproved of the Engliſh taking 
a leading part in the war; and though complaiſance to the queen, 
and their recent condemnation of the partition treaty, reſtrained the 
tories from coinciding avowedly with his opinion, yet it was ſuſ- 
pected, that they were not cordially favourable to continental poli- 
tics . If the influence of Marlborough over the mind of the queen 
had not alone been ſufficient to diſappoint the ambition of his rival, 
yet lord Rocheſter could not with propriety have been placed at the 
head of adminiſtration, when the tenor of public meaſures was re- 
pugnant to his declared opinion; nor intruſted with the manage- 
ment of the treaſury, when it was to be expended in ſupporting mea- 


| Tures which he had condemned. As the talents of lord Godolphin 


were well adapted to the management of the finances, ſo the intereſt 


of his family was now interwoven with that of the earl of Marl- 


borough, to whom he became obſequiouſly devoted. 

Lord Godolphin being appointed to the office of lord high trea- 
ſurer, and the earl of Marlborough made commander of all the 
forces in the pay of England, it only remained, that they ſhould 
exert their united intereſt, under the auſpices of the ſovereign, to re- 
concile the majority of parliament to their favourite meaſures. The 
courtly principles of the tories were but a ſlender ſecurity for their 
adherence-to the miniſters ; and the ardour of their loyalty abated 
when they found that the queen was more {low and reluctant than 
they expected, in raiſing them to the excluſive poſſeſſion of power. 
When the earl of Rocheſter was diſmiſſed, Tp _ to rally under 
the ſtandard of oppoſition. 


+ 3M Other Side of the Queſtion, p. 176—180. Lenken, 1742. . 
This 
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This crifis of affairs preſented to the whigs an unexpecked dppor- C 2 
tunity of emerging from that depreſſion into which they had funk a. 
the beginning of the reign, Their principles led them to vindicate 
and ſuppott the grand alliance; and their ſituation, apparently deſpe- 
rate while they were without any intereſt at court, induced them to 
render their aſſiſtance to adminiſtration upon eaſier terms than their 
antagoniſts, who ſtood upon the high ground of royal patronage. 

The whigs were willing to ſerve in hope, to truſt to the generoſity of 

their employers for diſtant reward; and to ſpare them the diſagree- 

able neceſſity of coming to a ſudden rupture with ſuch of their old 

friends as were diſpoſed to ſupport their meaſures; or of offending 

their miſtreſs, by precipitating changes, and puſhing preferments to 

which ſhe was averſe *. With a prudent regard to theſe circum- 

ſtances, the ruling members of the cabinet adjuſted their arrange- 
ments, and extended their political influence. They began with 

ſelecting, as the objects of promotion, perſons of ambiguous con- 

nexion, and ſuch of the whigs as had acted with greater moderation 

than the reſt of the party, and who, at the ſame ts. We the 

good opinion of the public. 1 

There was not any perſon whatever, who now a in the | 
political circle, more fortunate in the poſſeſſion of theſe qualifications 
than Mr. Harley, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. He had 
been diſtinguiſhed by his early and active zeal for the revolution“: 
the detection of enormous corruption, brought home to ſome of the 
miniſters in the preceding reign, was principally owing to his pa- 
triotie inveſtigation * : he was a zealous ſupporter of the bill for tri- 
ennial parliaments: he had diſcovered great knowledge in the 
finances when he acted as a member of the committee for inſpecting 
the public accounts ; and by preparing a ſcheme to make' good the: 


Conduct of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, + He had been very active in the buſineſs of 


paſſim. the orphans of the city of London, 1692, g 
3 He joined the prince of Orange with a and contended for the reduction of the lriſh 
troop of horſe raiſed at his Own expence. grants. 
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Al... public credit. But what above all raiſed Mr. Harley's merit, in the 
eſtimatior of the whips, was his zeal for the extenſion of the protef. 


16th May, 
1704. 
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deficiencies of the revenue, which had a feaſonable effe& in reſtoring 


tant ſettlement, and his propoſing, at the ſame time, regulations of 
povernment, and limitations of prerogative, which, had they been 
obtained, would, in their opinion, have exalted the Britiſh conſt. 
tution to the ſummit of perfection. When parties run high, few, 
who have appeared long in a public character, are ſo fortunate as 
to eſcape the reproach of verſatility; but the friends of Mr. Harley 
afferted, that if ever he had left the whigs, it was only when they 
departed from their own conſtitutional ground, as in the cafe of rheir 
voting for the attainder of fir John Fennick,/ and of their oppoſition 
to diſbanding the army. In teſtimony of his diſtinguiſhed merit 


| he was choſen fpeaker of the houſe of commons in the two laſt par- 


Faments of king William, and was again preferred to the ſame honour 
in the firft of the queen; nor was there any perſon, who, on account 
of his moderation, experience in buſinefs, and diſcernment of cha- 
racters, feemed better qualified for managing that affembly. The 
_ perſons, who directed the councils of the queen, ſoon found a fair 
opportunity for aſſigning to him a high ftation in the miniſtry, in 
confequence of the voluntary refignation of the ſeals by the ear] of 


Nottingham“. d 
5 Hiſtory of che van Minty and Parlia- 


'4% 


Firmneſs, and promptitude of decifion, are 


ment. 

- 6 Tindal, vol. vip. 4- Mr. Harley's reputa- 
tion did not keep pace with his preferment ; nor 
did his merits as a miniſter anſwer the high ex- 
pectations excited by the Uiſtinguiſhed figure 
which he made in the earlier ſtages of his po- 
litical career. The moderation which he 
affected, and the trimming which he practiſed 
under that pretext, flattered the hopes, and 
procured the good opinion of individuals and 
parties in oppoſite intereſts ; but afterwards in- 


volved him in perplexity, which he obtained the 


'reins of adminiſtration; and, as he was unable 
to gratify the demands of any, he became ob- 
noxious to the reſentment of every party. 


14 


eſſential properties in the character of a prime 


miniſter; but the want of them is not ſo eaſily 


diſcovered in the candidate for that pre- emi- 
nence, while he remains in the ſubordinate de- 
partments of office. The dependents and 
under: actors in adminiſtration have little ſcope 


for deliberation, and are expected to purſue 


and defend the meaſures which their ſuper1ors 
ſuggeſt ; but, from the moment a perſon is 
intruſted with the primary direction of affairs, 
his irreſolution or incapacity for deciſion can 
no longer be concealed from his colleagues, 
and ſeldom fail to expoſe him to their con- 


tempt, 
Mr, 
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Mr. St. John was appointed ſecretary at war, on the 20th of April © Nit. 
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1704. The pregnant abilities of Mr. St. John had attracted the — 


flattering attention of his tutors during the courſe of his academical 
ſtudies. The quickneſs of his conception, and the wonderful 
ſtrength of his memory, counterbalanced the, great diſadvantages 
which he lay under from extreme diffipation, and the unbridled pur- 
ſuit of pleaſure. His claſſical taſte, his erudition and vivacity, pro- 


cured him a high reputation in the literary world; and excited a 


general expectation of his making a ſhining figure in public life. 
Nor was this expectation diſappointed. His clear and compre- 
henſive views of buſineſs; the dignity and eloquence with which he 
acquitted himſelf in debate; the ſplendor and fluency of his expreſ- 

ſion, and the gracefulneſs of his manner, recommended him to the 
notice of every party as ſoon as he began his political career. Al- 
though different teſtimonies have been tranſmitted to us, with reſpect 


to the prejudices which he had imbibed in early life, bath Bigb 


church and puritannicul zeal having tainted his immediate anceſtors”, 
yet, as he had joined the tories in arraigning the partition treaty, and 
had entered warmly into the defence of their favourite :bill againſt 
coccaſional conformity, he was marked as one of their partiſans. He 
had formed an intimate connection with Mr. Harley, and entertained 
a high admiration of the duke of Marlborough, which diſpoſed him 
cordially to take a part in an adminiſtration in which they were united*. 
The accompliſhments of a courtier and ſtateſman the duke of 

— poſſeſſed in a degree inferior to none of his contempo- 


His grandfather and grandmother were ton, a puritanical divine, who compoſed a 
diſciples of Dr. Burges, Choſe diſtinguiſhed hundred and nineteen ſermons upon the hun- 
popularity among the preſbyterians, aſter- dred and nineteenth pſalm. Letters to Mr. 
wards expoſed him to the fury of the high Pope, &c. p. 526. printed 1753. 
church mob. Lord Bolingbroke himſelf ac- Mr. St. John was choſen member for Wot- 
knowledges his early connexion with the diſ- ton- Baſſet, in Wiltſhire, in the year 1700, and 
ſenters; and, in a letter to Mr. Pope, men- continued to repreſent that burghi in three ſuc- 
tions his having been condemned, when a boy ceſſive parliaments. 
at ſchool, to read a folio volume of Dr. Man- Life of Bolingbrake, paſſim. 


K k 2 raries, 
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E E. A P. raries, while his military talents raiſed him far above all rivalſhip and 
.. The natural advantages of a fine figure and dignified 
mien, embelliſhed with all the graces of the court, to which he was 
introduced at an early ſtage of life, before his more uſeful qualifi- 
cations were diſcovered, made lord Churchill the firſt object of no- 
tice and admiration in every polite circle. While theſe exterior ex- 
cellencies recommended him as the fitteſt perſon to be employed on 
buſineſs of compliment at foreign courts, his faſcinating: addreſs, his 
political knowledge, and his acute penetration into characters, ren- 
dexed him the moſt able and ſucceſsful - — in the more 
| weighty affairs of ſtate. 
The early proficiency of lord Churchill in every beach of war- 
uke ſcience, and his meritorious exploits in the ſtation of a ſubaltern 
commander, had excited a general expectation of his aſcending to 
diſtinguiſhed ſuperiority in the line of his profeſſion *. The hiſtory 
of ten eventful campaigns demonſtrated, that nothing was expected 
from him which he did not perform; and that there was not a ſingle 
accompliſnment of a general, in which he did not excel. His com- 
prehenſive and various capacity was equally adapted to complicated 
and detached objects. In the ſeveral departments of plan and ſtra- 
tagem, and of enterpriſe and action, he was alike ſucceſsful. The 
general arrangement of the campaign, and the diſpoſitions which he 
made in the day of battle; his choice of ground, his compoſure and 
preſence of mind in the heat of an engagement, his improvement 
of victory, and his ready expedients under bad fortune, for a defeat 
he never knew, were all evidences of ſuch diverſity of talents, and 
fuch a ſtupendous pitch of military genius, as never have been ſur- 
paſſed by thoſe of the greatelt . commanders in ancient or modern 
times. 


. Captain Churchill was diſtinguiſhed among tracted the notice of the marſhal Turin, who | 
the Engliſh auxiliaries in the ſervice of Hol- predicted his future greatneſs. Biographia 
land 1672. His military {kill and bravery at- Britannica. * a 
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The profeſſional conduct of the duke of Marlborough exhibits the egg 
moſt favourable view of his virtue as well as of his genius. Among 3 
the various hoſtile operations which he directed, during ſo long a 
ſervice, no example occurs of any propenſity to wanton ſeverity. He 
was a merciful and generous conqueror, and ſtudied, more than any 
commander before his time, to reconcile the affections of vanquiſhed 
ſtates by Kindneſs and lenity ; and to mitigate the ſufferings of his 
priſoners, by providing them with medicine, attendance, and every 

palliative of which their ſituation could admit. Thus far we admire 
and praiſe : but, as all human characters are imperfect, ſo it cannot 
be denied, that the admirable endowments, and good diſpoſitions of 
the duke of Marlborough, were counterbalanced by a more than 
common. alloy of meanneſs and depravity. Self-intereſt was his 
ruling paſſion, and when its object interfered, n his _ 
and degraded his conduct. 

His ingratitude to king James, political pre} -udices apart, will be 
condemned by every feeling and honourable heart. If he ever after- 
wards felt any kind inclinations towards the perſon or family of his 
unfortunate benefactor, they were quickly controlled by motives of 
party reſentment, or perſonal aggrandizement ; which, notwith- 
ſtanding renewed profeſſions of his attachment to them, rendered 
him the principal inſtrument of conforming! their exile and de- 
gradation. | 

Although the abilities of lord Godolphin were not ſo brilliant and 
extenſive as thoſe of the general, yet they were far above the com- 
mon level, and admirably adapted to the ſphere in which he ated, 

His talent for diſtin& arrangement, his continued application to 
buſineſs, and his untainted integrity in office, rendered him the fitteſt 
perſon for ſuperintending the treaſury. He acquired great method 
and order in the management of that department, and by the regu- 
larity and exactneſs of his payments, he raiſed the public credit to a 
higher pitch than had ever been known before, Under his direction 
DOS” - the 
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C * the czconomy of the exchequer was exceedingly 1 and he 
ad ſo entirely gained the confidence of the monied men, that ſupply 


was never wanting for * execution of any project e for the 
ſervice of government 
From the behaviour of the tories to che duke of e in 
the firſt parliament of queen Anne, it appeared that they were di- 
vided between hope and fear, between courteſy and reſentment. 
They were ſometimes inclined to careſs and cajole; but oftener to 
affront and diſappoint him. While they acknowledged his ſervices 
in the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of gratitude, they obſtructed and retarded 
thoſe pecuniary rewards which the queen wiſhed to confer upon 
him. They afterward encouraged inquiries tending. to the crimi- 
nation of his miniſterial friends, and the injury of his own reputation. 
Thus the ſeveral queſtions, relative to the negle& of the war in 
Spain, the loſs of the battle of Almanza, the miſcarriage of the expe- 
dition on the Moſelle, the deficiency of the allies in furniſhing their 
quotas, and the beneficial ſtipulations granted to the Dutch, were 
evidently agitated with a view to diſparage the plans of the mini- 
ſters, and to expoſe their partiality to the intereſt of the duke of 
Marlborough. They embraced every opportunity of introducing 
rival heroes, to captivate and divide popular admiration. They put 
the ſucceſs of fir George Rooke and the duke of Marlborough upon 
the ſame level; and magnified the exploits of the earl of Peter- 
borough, for the purpoſe of detracting from the high fame of the 
envied commander. Such conduct, as might naturally have been 
expected, only ſtimulated his exertions for accompliſhing the com- 
plete overthrow of the party which ſet its face againſt him“. 


10 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 831. vol. v. p. 870. „ miſed.”* MSS. Character of Lord Godol- 
Other fide of the Queſtion, p. 295. His de- phin. Letters from the Earl of Shafteſ- 
portment wa s rather ſolemn and forbidding, bury to Robert Moleſworth. London 2721, 
and he was difficult of acceſs; but, as he was paſſim. 
the ſame to all degrees, he did not Joſe in Journals Lords and Commons, paſſim. 
eſteem by this. * He was a perſon of ſtrict Letters on the "Hiſtory of England, vol. ü. 

4 honour, and uſually did more than he pro- p. 1115 112. Lond. * 
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After the diſſolution of the firſt parliament, the whig intereſt ad- © 1 P. 
vanced apace, and derived advantage from the very meaſures which 
were employed for its deſtruction. Sober, diſcerning men were | 
alarmed by the headſtrong and violent proceedings of the tories '*, 

Their moderate friends forſook them ; and hence the origin of what 
was called a middle party, compoſed of individuals who had ar- 1 
ranged themſelves under oppoſite ſtandards, but who never had been 
engaged in the heat of the conteſt on either ſide. Some of the 
whigs, however, {till retained a jealouſy of the duke of Marlborough 
and lord Godolphin ; and though they did not oppoſe important 
queſtions relative to the war, yet they did not accept of employment, 
or with to be conſidered as the tools of miniſters who had ac- 
quired too great an aſcendant in the councils of the ſovereign *, 
This occaſioned a diſtinction to be made between the new and the 
old whigs. Thoſe who ſupported not only the meaſures, but the 
perſonal intereſts of the miniſters, were called net whigs; and thoſe 
who kept aloof from the tories, and generally voted with the mini- 
ſters, though not aſſociated with them in office or private conſultation, 
were called the o/d Whigs. 

In proportion as the hig intereſt was —— by the miniſters 
at home, it was favoured by the allies abroad. The merits of the 
duke of Marlborough, highly prized by them, muſt naturally have 
given them a bias to the party with which he was connected, with- 
out any reſpect to its principles, or its influence in the domeſtic 
policy of England. But when the tories introduced parliamentary 
inquiries into the conduct of the allies, and loaded them with cen- 
ſure for the purpoſe of obliquely fubverting the reputation of the 
general, this Roy ſuggeſted to both the plan of a joint intereſt 


K Supplement to the Faulte-c on n both Sides, Peter; King obſerved the ſame conduct. Lord 

P- 7. Lond. 1710. Coningſby, Mr. Craggs, Mr. Peyton, &c. were 
'3 Cunningham, vol. i. p. 358. ſervilely obſequious to lord Godolphin. Cun- 
Lord Somers was the moſt diſtinguiſhed ningham, vol. i. p. 400—460, &c. 

perſon of this deſcription. Mr. Edward Wort- Cunningham, vol i. p. 462. Hiſtory of 

ley, Mr. Hampden, fir Joſeph Jckyl, and fir che October Club, P. 12. 


* 
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CHAP. and reciprocal defence. The miniſters ftood forth! as the ' apologiſts 
or the allies, as often as their fidelity and honour were attacked, or 
any ſpecial concern of theirs was to be promoted ; and the allies, in 
their turn, recompenſed their defenders, not only by munificent 
preſents, but by doing all they could to prop the wy _—— and 
to encourage and ſtrengthen its partiſans '*,. 
Independent of any hoſtility, either n or miniſterial, the con- 
duct of the tories themſelves was ſufficient to account for the entire 
extinction of their intereſt with the court. The meaſures which 
they purſued, after they had loſt their power, exhibited the moſt 
| ſhameful inconſiſtency, and the arguments and expreſſions, adduced 
by them to enforce theſe meaſures, were a groſs violation of that re- 
ſpect and tenderneſs, which were due to the dignity and ſex of the 
ſovereign. It is no wonder, that ſuch treatment quenched every 
ſpark of affection for the party which ſhe firſt favoured ; and that 
ſhe became leſs reſerved in caſting off ſuch of the 'Tories as ſhe had 
hitherto retained in her ſervice. The earl of Rocheſter, the earl of 
Jerſey, the earl of Nottingham, ſir Edward Seymour, fir Nathan 
Wright, and fir Charles Hedges, all of them notable men of that 
party, were ſucceſſively turned out of their places 
1705, 65. The whig intereſt became more popular and vigorous from being 
eſpouſed by ſome perſons of talents and experience, whoſe former 
fervices had obtained the public confidence, which was the more 
confirmed, becauſe they did not now participate of the emoluments 
of the ſtate. Of this deſcription, none ſtood higher than lord Hali- 
fax and lord Somers. The merit of delivering the nation from an 
impending bankruptcy, and reſtoring the vigour of public credit in 
the late reign, was juſtly imputed to the laborious ingenuity of lord 
Halifax. He had alſo been the principal inſtrument of advancing 
the credit of the bank of England; and projecting the ſcheme of the 
new Eaſt India Company, which had materially contributed to the 


16 The effects of this aſſociation were ftill 7 Conduct of the Ducheſs of Marlbo- 
relief 


more conſpicuous at the cloſe of the war. rough, p. 145, &c. paſſim. 
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relief of government at a time of extraordinary embarraſſment and CHAP. 


XII. 


difficulty. Although he had been diſgraced by the queen, and ſtruck Lond 


out of the liſt of privy counſellors, yet he never entered into wanton 
or indiſcriminate oppoſition, or adopted that virulent ſpirit which 
now appeared in many who had been the firſt objects of royal 
favour, becauſe they had not ſucceeded to the utmoſt of their expect- 
ation in profiting: by that diſtinction. As lord Halifax's abilities as 
a ſtateſman rendered his aſſiſtance an important acquiſition to the 
party to which it was given, ſo his known zeal for the proteſtant 
ſettlement inſpired its friends with a confidence in the preſent mini- 
ſters, which they could "or have obtained on the ſcore of their per- 
ſonal merits or reputation | 
Lord Somers, who had lived in retirement at the beginning of this 
reign, now began to aſſiſt in the councils of adminiſtration. No 


perſon ſtood higher in the public opinion than he did for abilities, 


probity, and a ſteady adherence to the principles which he profeſſed 
at his outſet in public life. He had uniformly oppoſed the arbitrary 
meaſures of Charles and James. He was the principal inſtrument 
in perſuading the commons to ſettle the crown upon king William. 
After the death of the duke of Glouceſter, he projected the bill for 
extending the proteſtant ſettlement; and he never let ſlip any oppor- 
tunity to ſtrengthen and corroborate that deed. As a judge, he was 
diſtinguiſhed for his gentleneſs, patience, and impartiality. None 
ever excelled him in diſcriminating and arranging the eſſential 
branches of a cauſe; in placing intricate points in a perſpicuous 
light, and levelling them to ordinary comprehenſione A clear under- 
ſtanding, and a profound knowledge of the hiſtory and laws of Eng- 
land, ſtamped a ſuperior authority upon his opinions relative to 
affairs of ſtate, which 0 not eſcape the diſcernment of king Wil- 


. He was a zealous patron of hinged: men; fir Iſaac Newton, were all promoted under his 
and poſſeſſed a great ſhare of literary merit. adminiſtration. | 
Hm Prior, Locke, Steele, Congreve, and 


L 1 | | liam, 
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liam, who confided more in him than any other counſellor. The 


effect of this authority was, indeed, in ſome degree, impaired by the 


1705, 6. 


diffidence and modeſty with which he delivered his opinions in 
council, for it was the weakneſs of his character too readily to yield 
his own better judgment to that of his colleagues, who were ' yeither 
ſo diſintereſted, nor well informed ©. 

In the ſecond parliament of this reign, the whig intereſt carried all 
before it; and had ſpread ſo far, and ſtruck ſo deep a root, that it 
ſeemed beyond the hazard of being overturned again during the life 
of the queen. Nothing, however, is more precarious than political 
power, and the very influence by which it has been nurtured and 
reared often proves the occaſion of its ſubverſion and ruin. This 
obſervation will be illuſtrated by a detail of the ſecret cauſes, which 
nearly deſtroyed the whig intereſt, when it had juſt reached the ſum- 
mit of proſperity ; and which, though their operation was counter- 


acted and ſuſpended by unexpected incidents, again reſumed their 


energy, and finally prevailed. 

The conduct and demeanor of the ducheſs of Marlborough gra- 
dually alienated the confidence, and at length exaſperated the ſpirit 
of her affectionate and bountiful miſtreſs. There are few who have 
attained either ſuch proficiency in ſelf-denial, or ſuch refinement of 
friendſhip, as to become indifferent to thoſe ceremonial attentions, 
which are the cuſtomary appendages of high rank and authority, 
Nor, on the other hand, are there many who perfectly underſtand 
the proper ſeaſons and boundaries of familiarity, or who know how 


Lord Somers publiſhed feveral political dowed. He had the honour of being prefi- 
pamphlets in the early part of his life, which dent of the royal ſociety at a time when it was 
were diftinguiſhed by correctneſs of ſtyle, and compoſed of ſome of the moſt illuſtrious ge- 
perſpicuity and force of argument. During niuſes that ever did honour to human nature. 
his retirement at the end of the late, and the be- Walpole's Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
ginning of the preſent reign, he devoted him- Authors. Moleſworth's Letters. MSS. 
ſelf entirely to ſtudy, and the gratification of Letters of Lord * to os Duke of 
that exquiſite taſte for polite literature and aac i : 
the fine arts with which he was eminently en- 
to 
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to attemper the habits of juvenile friendſhip with reſerve and modeſty, C we 


befitting the changes which have ariſen from the lapſe of time or in- 
_ cidents of fortune. In this undefinable, though important ſcience, 

the ducheſs of Marlborough was ſingularly deficient. - She did not 

conſider that the affability of intercourſe in which ſhe had been in- 

dulged by her miſtreſs, at a period when the heart is open and devoid 
+ of care and artifice,' and which had been afterwards cheriſhed by 

ſympathetic diſappointments and hopes, could not be continued with 

propriety, and without giving offence, at the age of gravity and bu- 

ſineſs, within the walls of a court, and between the ſubje& and the 

ſovereign, Though the ducheſs ſhared in the exaltation of her miſ- 

treſs by the favours heaped upon her family, ſhe was obſtinately te- 
nacious of the privileges of Mrs. Freeman; and expected to find, in 
a royal friend, the ſame undignified eaſe, unguarded frankneſs, and 

tolerance of contradiction and rebuke, which ſhe! had experienced in 

the condeſcending, and affectionate Morley. But impertinent fa- 

miliarity, which flows from indiſcretion or mere error of judgment, 

was not the ſole or the principal cauſe of diſguſting the queen, 

and undermining the influence of the favourite. By unexampled' 
greedineſs of diſpoſition and imperioufneſs of temper, the bounty of 

the friend was abuſed, the liberty of the- miſtreſs invaded, and the 

ſerenity of her domeſtic enjoyment diſturbed; A profuſion of kind- 

neſs, which was rather an evidence of the weakneſs than the gene- 

roſity of the queen, only ſerved to inflame the avarice and multiply 
the demands of her rapacious dependent. Preſents, honours, 1281 


29 4 The princeſs grew uneaſy to be treated 
by me with the form and ceremony due to 
« her rank; nor could ſhe bear from me the 
« ſound of * which implied diſtance and 
fuperiority. This made her one day pro- 

© poſt to me, that whenever I ſhould happen 
to be abſent from her, we might in all our 
letters. write by feigned names, ſuch as 
« would i * nothing of diſtinction of rank 


LI 2 


between us; Morley and 88 were the 
© names her fancy hit upon, and ſhe left me 
« to chuſe by which of them I would be 
% called. My frank temper led me to pitch 
« upon Freeman, and ſo the princeſs took the 
„ other; and from this time Mrs. Morley and 
« Mrs. Freeman began to converſe as equals, 
* made ſo by affectionate friendſhip.” Con- 
duct of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, p. 14. 


Were. 
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© it. were accumulated upon her and her huſband, beyond any precedent 
of royal munificence **. The relations, the dependents, the favour. 
ites of the . were preferred in every competition for the 
patronage of the ſovereign. But when this did not ſuffice; when the 
ducheſs of Marlborough aimed at engroſſing all the prerogatives of 
royalty, except the title; when ſhe intermeddled in the diſpoſal of 
every important office in the army, the navy, the treaſury ; and was 
angry becauſe the queen reſerved for herſelf the eccleſiaſtical appoint- 
ments *, in which. ſhe was conſcientiouſly intereſted ; when the 
whole ſyſtem of public meaſures was to bend to the counſels and 
intereſt of a junto; when the ſovereign was not permitted to have 
any opinion or prejudice of her own ; when terror was added to 
tyranny, and angry threats chaſtiſed every attempt to exerciſe her 
right and aſcertain her independence; we need not wonder that in- 
dignation ſucceeded affection, and that the queen grew impatient 
for an nn of being liberated from a bondage, * by 


_ 4 of the Offices and Emoluments Miſtreſs of the robes, - C. 1,500 


enjoyed by the Duke of Marlborough. Privy purſe, - - „„ 
ee Per Annum. Groom of the ſtole 3, 000 
Plenipotentiary to the States, £+ 74000 Penſion out of the privy purſe, 2, 000 
General for the Engliſh forces on Mr. | fs 
How's eſtabliſhment, - = $5,000 C. 9,500 
General in Flanders upon Mr. wal} 8 The ſtates- general, after the battle of Blen- 

5 eſtabliſhment, 2 6 5, ooo heim, preſented the duke a bank bill of 
Maſter of the ordnance, = 3.000 C. 50, ooo. The eſtate of Woodſtock, the 
Travelling charges as maſter of P's houſe of Blenheim, and pictures and jewels, of 
ordnance, - 1,825 immenſe value, were preſented to him and the 
Colonel of the foot-guards, being ducheſs by the queen, and . 5,000 was 
twenty-four _— - 2,000 granted, by way of portion, to each of the 
Penſion, = 5,000 duke's daughters. 'The preſents which the 
From the United hikes as i of duke received from the emperor, the king of 
their forces, - 10,000 Pruſſia, the elector of Hanover, and other 


From the Foreign 88 in Engliſh courts, which cannot be fo preciſely calcu- 


pay, ſixpence per pound, - t, ooo lated, amounted to an immenſe ſum. Collins's 


For keeping a table - - = 1,000 Peerage, vol. i. p. 197. 
Baths ö — on Conduct of the Ducheſs of Marlbo- 


4 54825 rough, p. 174. Memoirs of the Conduct of 


Offer c. of ohe Dachee. her late Majeſty, p. 17. Lond. 1715. 
Keeper of the great and home parks, C. 1,500 . enen 715 
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QUEEN ANNE. 
the empty name arid? formal ty of power, and by a bitter ſenſe of C 


the ingratitude of the perſon who had forged her chains. 

Various circumſtances had been gradually conſpiring to accelerate 
the criſis, ſo ardently wiſhed for by the ſovereign. Mr. Harley was 
too conſcious of the ſuperiority of his own abilities, and had ac- 
quired too great a ſtock of independent reputation, to continue a 
ſubordinate member of any adminiſtration. It was his favourite 
maxim, that the name of party ought to be aboltſhed, by ſelecting 
for the public ſervice, indiſcriminately, the wiſeſt and moſt virtuous 
perſons, whatever their political denominations or connexions might 
be **;- a maxim, which, though it be founded on ſpecious arguments, 
can only be conſtrued as a doubtful teſt of the liberality and inde- 
pendence of the perſon who holds it, as it may be made ſubſervient 
to private ambition, as often as to general utility. It has been inſi- 
nuated, that Mr. Harley was not inſenſible to feelings more ignoble 
than thoſe of ambition; and that the contempt and indignity, with which 
his aſſiduous civilities to the ducheſs of Marlborough were repaid, 
contributed, in no ſmall degree, to his ſeparation from the junto **, 
and to that marked animoſity againſt the Marlborough family, which 
appeared in the future courſe of his political life. From whatever 
cauſe it aroſe, there can be no doubt that, after the meeting of the 
ſecond parliament, Mr. Harley began to cheriſh the idea of inde- 


— 


23 Other Side of the Queſtion, paſſim. Me- 
moirs of the Conduct of her late Majeſty and 


her Miniſters, p. 16, &c. Pamphlets of the 
times, 3 


Other Side of the Queſtion, p. 223. 


Appendix, No xx. 

Under the deſignation of the Junto, I 
refer to the duke of Marlborough, the earl of 
Godolphin, and their adherents in the cabinet, 
after the diſmiſſion of the earl of Nottingham 
and the earl of Rocheſter, This name was 
firſt given to the whig lords, who oppoſed the 


meaſures of government for. ſome time after 


the meeting of the ſecond parliament of the 
g 13 


queen, becauſe they ſuſpected that the per- 
ſons above mentioned were ſtill addicted to 
tory principles. The rejection of the bill 
againſt occaſional conformity, the meaſures 
purſued for ſecuring the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
and at length the important tranſaction of the 
union, removed entirely the ſuſpicion of the 
old whigs, who ever after acted in concert 
with the general and treaſurer, both while 


they continued in power, and after they were 


deprived of it. Conduct of Parties, p. 8. 
14. 1712. 

25 Cunningham, vol. i. p. 461. Conduct 
of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, p. 191, &c. 
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5 D — P. pendent influence, and to project a completè change of admini- 
— tration. Many circumſtances coneurred to operate againſt the in- 
tereſt of thoſe who were now in e = to Hatter his WA 

of ſucceſs, | | 
He was no ſtranger to the Abende which vides queen Ae 
1 under the abuſe and tyranny of a domineering favourite; and he 
1706. knew that ſhe had grown weary of the war which upheld the autho- 
rity of the preſent minifters*””. The repeated defeats of the armies 
of the French king, and the exhauſted ſtate of his finances, afforded 
ns | ground to hope, that overtures would ſoon be propoſed by him, 
which, with the aſſiſtance of the moderate or middle party in: both 
houſes, might be made the baſis of a general pacification This 
party had lately acquired ſtrength and popularity from the reſult of 
ſeveral parliamentary diſcuſſions, nearly affecting the conduct of the 
miniſters. From the inquiries which had been often introduced in 
parliament, with reſpect to the conduct of the allies, and the general 
management of affairs in Spain, it appeared that an unjuſtifiable pre- 
ference had been given to the war in the Netherlands, redounding 
directly to the profit and fame of the general, and the benefit of the 
allies. The neglect of the fleet was a conſtant topic of complaint. 
The heavy loſſes, which the mereantile intereſt incurred by the cap- 
ture of their ſhips, excited diſcontents; while feeble and abortive 
expeditions againſt the colonies of France and Spain afforded no ba- 
lance of conſolation, from any proſpect of the future extenſion of 
trade. The exportation of fpecie for paying the Engliſh troops on 
the continent, from which no part of it returned, threatened a defi- 
ciency of caſh at home, while the allies were enriched by its in- 
creaſing circulation among them. Theſe complaints, from being 
long and vehemently inſiſted upon, and greatly exaggerated, came 
at length to make a deep impreſſion not only upon the Saud of the 
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21 Memoirs of the ConduR of her hie Majeſty, e | 
1 Tindal, vol. vii. p. 137. | 
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QUEEN ANNE. 
beute but upon diſpaſſionate, — perſons, firmly attached to 
the welfare of their country *. 

There are few examples of party men being ſo candid and gene- 
rous as to diſtinguiſh between well founded and imaginary, or ra- 
tional and popular objections to the conduct of their: antagoniſts ;. or 
to decline the uſe of any weapon, though leſs fair and honourable, 
that may be ſucceſsfully employed for the promotion of their own 


political ſuperiority. The danger of the church we can hardly ſup- 
. Poſe to have been ſeriouſly apprehended by any perſon of ſound 


underſtanding ; ; but it was well adapted for inflaming the paſſions of 


thoſe who were attached to the eſtabliſhment, and therefore artfully 


called in as an auxiliary for demoliſhing the miniſterial fabric which | 


the favourite had erected ®. 

The enemies of adminiſtration were not without hopes of de- 
riving ſtrength from the diſaffection and apoſtacy of individuals of 
that very party in whoſe ſupport the ruling politicans confided *. 
Some of the whigs began to grow impatient for the recompence of 
their ſervice ; and many of them entertained doubts with reſpect 
to lord Godolphin's converſion to their principles. The act of ſecu- 
rity in Scotland, aſcribed to his influence, was conſidered as an indi- 
rect and inſidious meaſure for defeating the Hanoverian ſucceſſion **, 
In order to remove every ſuſpicion againſt himſelf, as well as to 
reclaim the revolted whigs, lord Godolphin was under the neceſſity 
of clearing the adminiſtration from every remnant of toryiſm **, Sir 


Charles Hedges was diſmiſſed, and Lord Sunderland made ſecretary 


of ſtate in his room ; and the inferior offices of government were 
diſpoſed of according to the ſame political diſcrimination. In the 
liſt of new promptions, however, there appeared the names of per- 


Life and Hiſtory of Queen Ae 250. p. 12. Lond. 1711. 
Lond. 1749. Great Britain's Union. Somers's ** Id. Faults on both Sides, Somers, vol. xv. 


Collection, vol. xv. p. 105. p. 307. Macpherſon's State Papers, 1704—6. 
Secret Hiſtory of the late Miniſtry, P- 4 gSeecret Hiſtory of the October Club, 
27. Lond. 1715. P- 23, 24. Memoirs of Godolphin, p. 347. 


3 Secret Hiſtory of the October Club, Lond. 1714. 
ſons 
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C HA P. ſons who had been conſidered as unfriendly to the church, and the 


principal patrons of the diſſenters in the preceding reign **, and 
hence the cry of the church being in danger broke out with re- 


newed fury. Many of the lower order of the clergy made it the 
fubje& of their public diſcourſes; and n were circulated to 
ſpread the inflammatory poiſon. 

Events, which occurred within the walls of the palace, became 
every day more favourable to the party, which conſpired to undet- 
mine the power of the junto. Prince George of Denmark, who 
had, during the firſt years of this reign, ſupported the influence of 
the favourites, mortified with a ſenſe of his real inſignificance, not- 
withſtanding his nominal dignity and relative grandeur, ſympathized 

with the feelings of his conſort ; and grew diſpleaſed with his col- 
leagues, who ſuperſeded his authority, and proſtituted it to the pri- 
vate intereſt of their miniſterial friends. | 

The queen, nurtured in all the bigotry of high church principles, 
was but too ſuſceptible of the epidemical panic foſtered by the party 
in oppoſition. She had warmly patroniſed the bill againſt occaſional 
conformity ; and though her zeal had cooled, on account of the per- 
ſonal indignities which ſhe received from ſome of the tories, the 
ſmalleſt ſpark was ſufficient to rekindle it, and to- alienate her con- 
fidence from miniſters, who ſeemed averſe or even indifferent to an 
intereſt which was ſo dear to her. It is but candid, at the ſame 
time, upon the teſtimony of thoſe who had beſt acceſs: to know the 

genuine ſentiments of the queen, to give her credit for motives of 
diſguſt with her miniſters, more praiſe-worthy than thoſe which 
proceeded from perſonal reſentment or enthuſiaſtic zeal. The joy, 
which ſhe derived from the triumph of her arms, was far from being 
pure and untroubled. Illuminations, proceſſions, and all the exterior 
and tumultuary demonſtrations of popular joy and congratulation, 
formed a poor recompence for the grief with which ſhe was afflicted, 


24 Cunningham, vol. i. p. 351. 35 Tindal, vol. vii. p. 322. 
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on account of the profuſion of the blood of her ſubjeQs, and the C H A 2. 
havock of the human ſpecies, which were the price of every victory - — 
Under theſe impreſſions, ſhe ardently wiſhed for a peace, to which 
the inclinations of her miniſters were far from being favourable *. 
From the ſeveral cauſes now mentioned, the ſovereign, as well as 
a numerous and reſpectable body of her ſubjects, were in their hearts 
ill affected to that combination which had ſo long ruled in the cabi- 
net. But the inclinations of the ſovereign, who was naturally timor- 
ous and reſerved, might long have remained ſmothered within her 
own boſom, if domeſtic occurrences had not preſented an opportu- 
nity of making them known, and of concerting meaſures for break- 
ing the yoke with which the was galled. 
The ducheſs of Marlborough, from that jealouſy which is he; 
inſpired by the conſciouſneſs of abuſed indulgence and perverted 
power, was careful to exclude, from acceſs to her miſtreſs, every 
perſon whom ſhe had not pre-engaged in her own intereſt by the ties 
of gratitude, or the hopes of reward. Mrs. Abigail Hill, ſo much 
celebrated for her intrigues in the cabinet, was conſidered, on account 
of near affinity and obligations to the ducheſs, to be immutably de- 
voted to her intereſt. The mother of this lady, reduced to ſtrait- 
ened circumſtances, had made application for the patronage of the 
ducheſs of Marlborough, who was her couſin, and who not only re- 
lieved ber immediate wants by pecuniary ſupplies out of her own 
purſe, but, by intereſting the princeſs Anne and the duke of Marl- 
borough in her behalf, placed her four children, two ſons and two 
daughters, in eaſy and independent circumſtances. Mrs. Abigail, 
the eldeſt of the daughters, was taken under her grace's own imme- 
diate protection; and afterwards eſtabliſhed in the ſtation of a bed- 
chamber, or dreſſing maid, in the ſervice of the princeſs Anne“. 
The diſpoſitions of this young lady, very unlike her own, were well 


5 Memoirs of the Conduct of her late Ma- Conduct of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, 
jeſty and her Miniſters, p. 9. 12. 14. 27. 177, &. 
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her hand to Mr. Maſham ſecretly, and without the conſent of che 
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fitted to do eredit to the recommendation of her patroneſs, and at the 
ſame time to enſure her acquieſcence and fidelity in the ſtation of a 
dependent. She was modeſt, unaſſuming, lively, and difcerning ** 
The demeanor of Mrs. Hill every day gained upon the affeQion of 
the queen, and at length obtained the confidence of her heart. in 
the meekneſs and humbleneſs of her diſpoſition, her majeſty found 
a retreat from the perturbation, to which ſhe was expoſed from the 
inſolence and rudenefs of an ungrateful ſervant. Mr. Harley was 


the couſin of the young lady's father, but had overlooked his rela- 


tions during their depreſſed fortune. Having frequent acceſs to 
the queen upon the buſineſs of his office, he oecaſionally met with 
Mrs. Hill, and was not backward now in recogniſing her as his 
couſin. She had at this time begun to loſe ground in the good 
opinion and favour of her early patroneſs, having deviated from 
that reſpect to which the latter thought herſelf entitled, by giving 


dueheſs. Reciprocal intereſt and feelings ſuggeſted, to the ſecretary 
and the new minion, the idea of making a common cauſe, and unit- 
ing their efforts for overturning the intereſt of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and the earl of Godolphin ©. Mrs. Maſham had daily 
opportunities of infuſing into the royal breaſt favourable impreſſions 
of Mr. Harley, and of introducing him privately into her preſence. 
The fruits of theſe impreſſions and good offices, ſhe expected to im- 


3® Somers, vol. ii. p. 310. Other Side of “ Harley as his fucceſſor: he obtained the 
the Queſtion, p. 304. « queen's confidence, and fre and long 


2 Conduct of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, 

178. . | 
* w Idem. The author of the Tranſactions 
during the Reign of Queen- Anne- repreſents 
the duke of Hamilton, as. the original. mover. 
and adviſer of all that now paſſed in the cabi- 
net. He made offer of his ſervices to the 
« queen, through Mrs, Maſham, for extricat- 
« ing her from the bondage in which ſhe was 
« held by the junto: he adviſed her to turn 
« out lord Godolphin, and recommended Mr. 


« were the private audiences, to which he wat 


admitted to the evident diſquietude of the mini- 


« fterial junto. P. 53. 70.96. The name 


of the the duke of Hamilton, ſo far as I have 


found, does not once occur in any of the hiſto- 
ries of the cabinet politics at this period ; and 
it ſeems ſtrange, that the ducheſs of Marl- 
borough, who was ſo penetrating and vigilant, 
did not detect his interpoſition, or even enter- 
tain the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of it. 


prove 
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prove for promoting the ambitious hopes which ſhe now cheriſhed © RIO 
of becoming the prime favourite of her royal miſtreſs, inſtead of — 


continuing a ſervile dependent upon her relation; and, what was ſtill 
more deſireable than perſonal aggrandizement, of having it in her 


power to reward the perſon who was the object of her affection with 


diſtinguiſhed honour. The ſucceſs of the plan anſwered the wiſhes 
of its projectors. Mr. Harley was often admitted, clandeſtinely, to 
converſe with the queen *, She was pleaſed with the facetiouſneſs 
of his manners, entertained a high reſpect for his political opinions, 
and was well diſpoſed to prefer him to miniſterial confidence, as 
ſoon as ſhe could find the 3 of purſuing her own in- 


clination. 


Mr. Harley was n to diſcover, that the anne of the ſo- 
vereign coincided with his own ; and that, above all things, peace 
was the ardent defire of her heart, as effential to her own freedom, 
and the public welfare. From the fignal merits and ſucceſs of the 
duke of Marlborough, which fo well entitled him to the ſupreme 
command in the army, it was not likely that any change of miniſtry 
could be effected during the continuance of the war, which rendered 
his friends leſs diſpofed to liſten to the offers of peace nn by che 


French king “. 


Mr. Harley, though he ſtill proteled great deference for the ge- 
neral and the treaſurer, exerted his utmoſt addreſs in courting thoſe 
men who had credit for moderation. both among the Whigs and the 
Tories © . There ware many; at this time, well diſpoſed to uy 


4* Theſe private intrigues were firſt dit. 
covered by the imprudent inattention of prince 
George, and the forward vanity of the new 
favourite. The queen, laboured under an in- 
diſpoſition from a xeflugion 3 in her eyes, which 
happened to be mentioned in the houſe of 
ords, upon which, the prince ſaid inadvertently, 
( that fhe would ſoon be free from that malady 
if ſhe did not fit up too late at nights.” This 


qccaſioned much i inquiry, and led to the im- 


portant diſcovery of the queen“ s converſing 


with a privy counſellor without leave. Life 


of Bolingbroke, p. 117. 


Mrs. Maſbam could not reſtrain herſelf ' 


from dropping ſome hints of the favour and 
conſequence to which ſhe had attained. When 
ſitting for ber picture to fir Godfrey Kneller, 
ſhe ſaid to him, that her majeſly could. truſt 
« nobody about her.“ Oldmixon, vol. ii. p. 428. 
+2 Hiſtory of the late Miniſtry, p. 255. 
Conduct of the Ducheſs of Marlborough, 
p- 191. 193. 
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under the ſtandard of a new political leader. The accompliſhment 


of a peace was the meritorious bond of their union, and had the 


3d Dec. 
. 


full approbation of the ſovereign . The illuſtrious! ſucceſs of the 
duke of Marlborough, in the campaign 1706, raiſed new obſtacles to 
all their endeavours, and brought about ſuch meaſures in the ſuc- 
ceeding ſeſſion of parliament, as were calculated to prolong the war, 
and confirm the power of the exiſting adminiftration **, Not truſt- 
ing altogether to the effects of parliamentary reſolutions, they judged 
it neceſſary to augment their official ſtrength, and to call forth the 
full exertion of the Whig intereſt *. In proſecution of this deſign, 
the diſmiſſion of Sir Charles Hedges, ſecretary of ſtate, and the 
appointment of the earl of Sunderland to that office, were propoſed 
to the queen, and occaſioned the firſt open ſtruggle between Mr. 
Harley and the duke of Marlborough, or between that party in the 
adminiſtration, which adviſed the queen to peace, and that which 
was bent on the continuance. of the war. The queen was extremely 
averſe to the diſmiſhon of fir Charles Hedges, but the importunity 
and threats of the faction, whoſe ſervices. were deemed indiſpenſable 
in the preſent ſtate of public affairs, conſtrained her to comply with 
their arrangement. But though the influence of Mr. Harley arid 
his friends was thus oſtenſibly baffled, it was not ſuppreſſed; and 
many circumſtances concurred to accelerate the crilis, for: the mani- 
feſtation of is ſuperiority and triumph. I % ads dan ken 


Other Side 5 the Queſtio on, p. og 
The part which Mr. Harley was now ating, 


exhibits a ſcene of diſſimulation and duplicity, 


for which neither his ſympathy with the ſoye- 


reign, nor the unjuſtifiable conduct of the 


junto to her, nor the goodneſs of the end 
which he had in view, ſuppoſing that to be 
admitted, can afford any apology. He not 


only maintained the external profeſſion of re- 


ſped for the duke of Marlborough and lord 
'Godolphin ; but continued, i in his priyate cor- 
reſpondence, to give them the moſt ſolemn 
aſſurances of his affectionate attachment to 
their perſons, while he was uſing every art to 
endermine their influence with the queen. 


. a 1 
95 11 


"EL" "No XIV. xv. xvi. xvn. 
XVIII. XIX. XX. XXI. | 

45 Journals, Lords and Commons, ane 
ber, December 1707, January 1708, paſſim. 

46 Tindal, vol. vi. p. 188. 

a Conduct of the Duchefs of Marlborough, 
p. 160. If we may believe the ducheſs of 
Marlborough, the duke and the earl of Go- 


dolphin did not approve of lord Sunderland's 


promotion, but were prefſed by the Whigs tc to 


urge it. Condu& of the Ducheſs of Marlbo- 
rough, p. 161. It is difficult to believe that 
the duke was fincere in oppoſing the prefer: 
ment of his. own on. in. law, eſpecially as his 


The 


hdy was for | afar 
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The diſguſt of the queen at the ducheſs of Marlborough was ſtill C HAP- 
farther-increaſed' by the keen part the latter had taken in the late Cn 


conteſt in the cabinet, relating to the diſmiſſion of fir Charles 
Hedges. Conſcious of having forfeited all pretenſions to the con- 
fidence of her miſtreſs, ſhe had recourſe to menaces and recrimin- 
ations, to deter her from yielding to the m_ * of her own 
judgment and affections. N 

The campaign 1707, after Apeks bn had . wound up to the 
higheſt pitch, having proved unfortunate for the allies, and, by add- 
ing nothing to the glory of the duke of Marlborough, detracted 
from his influence and popularity, and brought upon him the re- 
proach of ſober and reflecting men, for having let ſſip an opportu- 
nity of making peace upon more honourable terms, than were likely 
to be obtained by the prolongation of the war. 

The animoſity of parties became now ſo ſharp and. impetuous, that 
it was evident no reconciliation could take place between them ; and, 
from the circumſtances already mentioned, the Tories would cer- 
tainly have prevailed, if an extraordinary event had not; occurred, 
which undeſervedly brought diſgrace upon Mr. Halen and added 
new ſtrength and ſecurity to his antagoniſts.  - 1165 103 

To invalidate the forcible arguments for peace, which: were every 
day gaining ground, endeayours were uſed to bring ſuſpicions, upon 
the party who were friendly to it, by giving them the odious appel- 
lation of the French faction; and inſinuating that ſome. of them held 


a correſpondence with the court of St. CEOTTDAUNS+ The rumour, of 


Conduct of the Ducheſs of Myteaghd, 


parties came, recip racally to aſperſe each other, 
p. 165. 


with the odious name of tHE minor, or ſubaltern 


* Oldmixon, paſſim. The want of can- 
dour in partiſans is at all times remarkable, 
but never was more ſo than in this reign. The 
two great parties, Whigs and Tories, were 
nearly equal, and alternately triumphed. The 
minor parties were the Jacobites, including the 
Roman Catholics; and the Republicans. The 
former, in every great ſtrüggle, ſupported the 
Tories; and the latter, namely the Republi- 
1 ſupported the Whigs. Hence the great 


14 


one, adventitiouſſy attached to it. 


The ſubdiviñons of parties were almoſt i innu- 
merable ; there were State Whigs and Church 
Whigs, State Tories and Church Tories, 
King William's Tories and King James's To- 
ries z Court Whigs and Country Whigs, King 
William's ' Churchmen, and King James's 


Churchmen. Danger of ae p · 21. 
London, 1702. "Bhs 
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Cc BS P. an intended invaſion of Scotland by the Pretender, and the certainty 
of his having many friends there, gave à colour to every ſurmiſe 
propagated to the diſadvantage of thoſe who oppoſed the miniſters. 
While the minds of the people were agitated with alarm, a letter 
from one of Mr. Harley's ſecretaries, diſcovering to the court of 
France the plans of miniſtry relative to the war, was/intercepted by 
the duke of Marlborough, and tranſmitted to the court of England“. 
Although the circumſtances of this affair were inveſtigated with rigid 
ſcrutiny, and no ſhadow of crimination appeared 'againft the ſecre- 
tary ; although Gregg, when tampered with in priſon, uniformly 
acquitted his maſter, and ſolemnly confirmed his teſtimony with his 
dying breath; yet the torrent of ſuſpicion run ſo ſtrong againſt Mr. 
Harley, that he and all his friends were forced to reſign their offices, 
a 8 2 and to relinquiſh to the Whigs the complete undiſputed monopoly of 
adminiſtration”, The queen had the mortiſication to find, that 
after reaching the verge of emancipation, the was again thrown back 
into captivity, which was not _ to be pn wy her 'recent 
efforts to eſcape from it. 
Neither the meaſures. of os nor rob public eonduct of 
. either party, recited 1 in the preceding chapters, exhibit any ſymptoms 
of favour to the exiled prince. On the contrary, almoſt in every 
- ſeſſion of parliament, ſomething was done, which, by immediate or 
remote conſequence, promoted the fecurity of the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſion, and the intereſt of the houſe of Hanover. Hence the in- 


W e of the Pretender, like a —— or contraband trade, were 


F 30. Journals Lords, 18th March 1708. It general, _ had come in with Mr. Harley, 
| appeared upon his examination, that Gregg laid down their reſpective employments upon 
had ſent different letters to Monfieur Chamil- his diſmiſſion. Mr. Walpole, whoſe political 
lard, informing him of the sr of life afterwards. became fo intereſting, was. now 
parliament relating to the augmentation of our introduced into office by being appointed Mr. 
troops; and that he had ingloſed a 255 of a St. John's ſucceffor. 
letter from the queen to tp emperor, &c Mr. Henry Boyle was made a member of 
32 Tindal, vol. vii. p- 371. 8 the privy council, and appointed one of her 
vol. ii. p. 133. Mr. Henry St, John, ſecretary majeſty's principal ewe of ſtate in room 
at war; 1. Manſel, comptroller of the of Mr. Harley. | 
houſehold; and fir Simon Harcourt, attorney- | 


carried 


J 471 
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carried on in a clandeſtine manner, and with great riſk and danger ts C HA F. 
the perſons engaged in them. But neither from this cireumſtance 
are we free to conclude, that profeſſions of friendſhip made to 
him were more ſincere and more to be truſted, than thoſe which 
were made to the heirs deſtined by the act of ſettlement. Con- 
ſidering the natural pretenſions of the exiled prince to the crown, 
his affinity to the reigning ſovereign, the variableneſs of factions, 
and the contingency of all political ſchemes, his friends had no rea- 
fon to look upon his cauſe as deſperate ; nor is it to be ſuppoſed, . 
that thoſe who were guided ſolely by intereſt could be indifferent as 
to the opinion entertained at the court of St. Germains concerning 
their private ſentiments and attachments. Agreeably to this obſery- 
ation, we ought-to be ſcrupulous about admitting, promiſeuouſty, the 
moſt ſolemn profeſſions of friendſhip to either of the rival families, 
and far leſs verbal declarations, repeated at ſecond hand, as authentic 
documents of the true principles and wiſhes of the perſons to whom 
they are aſcribed. The real ſtate of what may be called clandeſtine 
politics, which has been brought to light by late publications, is a 
ſubject of conſiderable intereſt, not only becauſe it gratifies curioſity, 
but becauſe it materially conduces to a juſt appreciation of characters, 
and the explanation of public tranſactions which fall within the 
period of this hiſtory. 

From the general ſubſtance of the Stuart papers, coincident with 
the period already treated of, it appears, that the court of St. Ger- 
mains did not entertain confident expectations of placing the prince 
on the throne of England, during the life of his ſiſter, and that their 
intrigues were principally intended for ſecuring to him the ſucceſſion 
at her death. For this purpoſe, the agents of James were inſtructed 
to keep alive the hopes of his friends by aſſurances of his unſhaken 

and grateful attachment to them; of his firm and reſolute purpoſe 
to maintain his right; and to repreſent, in the ſtrongeſt view, all 
thoſe circumſtances ariſing from the ſtate of domeſtic and foreign 
affairs, which ſeemed favourable to his ultimate ſucceſs, Great pains 


were 
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0 Xit. P. were taken to inculcate general impreſſions of the goodneſs of his 


| Em diſpoſitions, of the ſoundneſs of his political principles, and Parti- 


cularly of his veneration for the Britiſh conſtitution *? 

The names of the duke of Marlborough and of lord Godolphin 
frequently occur in the memorials drawn up at the court of St. Ger- 
mains, and in the letters written by its agents to their Engliſh friends, 
The good offices of thoſe noblemen are ſometimes ſuppoſed or taken 
for granted from the obligation of their repeated promiſes and de- 
clarations, but more frequently doubts are expreſſed concerning their 
fidelity and affection. No letter from the duke of Marlborough or 
lord Godolphin is inſerted in the collection of the Stuart papers hi- 
therto publiſhed; nor indeed is there the moſt diſtant reference to any 
letter or-paper tranſmitted to St. Germains in their name, or to any 
voluntary declaration or promiſe of friendſhip made by them within 


the period already illuſtrated 
ge?) pe | 

* Macpherſon's State Papers, 1702, 3, 
xc. paſſim. The ſtrongeſt aſſurances were 
given of the reſolution of the exiled prince to 
govern ſtrictly according to law if he ſhould 


have the good fortune to return to England; 
and, though no hope is ſuggeſted of his re- 


nouncing the Roman Catholic faith, yet he 


ſolemnly pledges himſelf to conſent to every 
proviſion for the ſafety of the eſtabliſhed 
church, with the laudable exception of ab- 
ſtaining from the perſecution of any ſect. 

© *53 The author of the TranſaQtions during 
the Reign of Queen Anne, refers (p. 59) to 
a letter from lord Godolphin to the court of 
St. Germains, re-afſuring them of his undimi- 
niſhed attachment to their cauſe ; and to another 
from the duke of Marlborough, „in which 
* he renewed his hypocritical profeſſions of 
„ zeal for the Pretender: he had even the 


4 barefacedneſs to attribute the rejection of 


« the propoſal for peace, lately made by the 
French king, to their not comprehend. 
«« ing any ſtipulation in that prince” s behalf.“ 
Mr. Hamilton does not mention the date of 

heſe letters. 2 

1. am informed by principal Gordon of the 


The 


Scotch college, Paris, who has had the op- 
portunity of inquiring minutely about this 
ſubject, that the duke of Marlborough never 
wrote a ſingle letter to St. Germains in his 
own hand, except one. They were all ſigned 
by him, but ſent back, after copies of them 
were made out. | 

From the general ſtrain of the Stuart 
papers, it appears that the duke of Marlbo- 
rough and the earl of Godolphin had become 
exceedingly cautious and reſerved in expreſſing 
their attachment to the exiled family; and 
that the latter eſpecially conducted himſelf 
with a ſhyneſs and myſtery, which almoſt ex- 


_ tinguiſhed every hope of his future good offi-, 


ces. See Extracts from Lord Caryll's Let- 
ters, February, March, and April 1703; from 
the ſame, May 1704, October, November 
1705, and March, &c. 1705. 

It was conſidered as an unfavourable ſymp- 


tom of lord Godolphin's diſpoſition, that he 
had not employed his official influence as far 
as he might have done, conſiſtently with his 
own Inberf, for procuring the arrears of the 


queen's jointure. Idem. a 
The inveterate hoſtility of the ducheſs of 


Marlborough 


| QUEEN ANNE. 


The conduct of the duke of Marlborough and lord Godelphia, 0 
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ich reſpect to the court of St. Germains, will not be admitted bk. 
ſuch as have impartially inquired into it, either as any true criterion 
of their principles or attachments. They certainly had a bias for 
the abdicated family; but their own intereſt was the compaſs by 
which they uniformly ſteered their political courſe. Like the ma- 
riner, who launches into the ocean without any preciſe deſtination, 
determined to enter whatever port he can make with the faireſt pro- 
ſpect of gain, they meant to reſerve themſelves entirely for political 
caſualties, not more certain, than the variable elements which retard 
or accelerate the progreſs of the mariner, and finally blaſt or promote 
his hopes. In their intercourſe with the friends of the unfortunate 
prince, they were cautious not to furniſh any grounds for future re- 
ſentment or excluſion againſt themſelves; they ſaid as much as 
might have been interpreted an evidence of the conſtancy of their 
attachment, provided it could be connected with actual ſervices, 
which the criſis of events might afterwards render it their intereſt to 


perform. 


The influence, and endeavours of the agents of James i in England, 


were directed to forward ſuch meaſures as appeared moſt favourable - 


to the intereſt. of that party, which they believed to be beſt af- 
feed to him, and to thwart ſuch as tended to ſtrengthen the friends 


Marlborough to the family of Stuart i is men- 
tioned as deſtructive of all hopes of aſſiſtance 
from her huſband, though his inclinations had 
been more favourable than they really were. 
Caryll's Letters, April, May, &c. 1705. For 
theſe reaſons, as well as from former experi- 
ence, the agents.of James expreſs a diſtruſt in 
the friendſhip of Marlborough and Godolphin 
(Id. Auguſt, October, December 1702, 
April, &c. 1704 and 1705); and they found 
their concluſions upon this ſtriking fact, that 
they were the authors of thoſe very meaſures 
which militated againſt the ſucceſſion of the 
prince upon the event of the queen's death 
and that they poſſeſſed the power, if they 


really had the inclination of reſtoring him. 
Id. November, &c. 1706, February,' &c. 
1707. 

We find an extract from Carte's Memo- 
randum book, containing an anecdote of lord 
Godolphin's having expreſſed to the earl of 
Arran his fincere friendſhip for the king, and 
his being turned out before he had reſtored 
him. Carte was a man of a violent temper, 
credulous and ſanguine; and his anecdotes, as 
I have been told by principal Gordon, are'not 
generally credited by the friends of the houſe 


of Stuart. See alſo Biographia Britannica, 
article Carte. NED 


* 
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0 1 of the houfe of Hanover, and to increaſe the ſecurities for its ſue- 
— ceſſion Theſe agents expreſſed great fatisfaction in the predoml. 
nant power of the tories at the commencement of this reigu, as if it 
had been propitious to their hopes: they entered with anxious ſoli- 
citude into the attempts for prolonging the period of taking the oath 
of abjuration, and promoting the bill againſt occaſional conformity; 
and were deeply mortified by the miſcartiage of theſe meafures *, 
Their moſt vigorous exertions were employed for MERE the 20 
of ſecurity in Scotland, and preventing the union 
The act of ſettlement alone, not only went far to enſure ths 15 
eeſſion of the houſe of Hanover, but gave ſuch a turn to the ſtream 
of public meaſures and parxy intrigues, as contributed to the pro- 
prefſive aceumulation of its ſecurities. The tories, conſcious ef the 
il impreſſions, with reſpect to their principles, which had obtained 
at che court of Hanover, and lying under the conſtant ſuſpi- 
cion of the people at home, reve to ourdo the whigs, not only by 
the oſtentation of zeal, but by the promotion of efficient meaſures for 
fencing the proteſtant ſucceſſion, The ſuſpicion of a conſpiracy in 
Scotland rendered the friends of the pretender more timid and re- 
ſerved ; ftifled the affeQion of che queen, and probably prevented 
her connivance at clandeftitie meaſures and rr for pavey the 
way to the fucceffion of her brother ”. 

The war gave occaſion to frequent interviews and communi- 
rations between the electoral court and the duke of Marlborongh, 
which produced reciprocal declarations of eſteem and friendlhip; 

And, together with the turn of domeſtic politics, opened to him and 
his friends the moſt certain proſpects of advantage from their Ready 
adherence to that intereſt which they profeſſedly efpouſed 


54 Stuart's Papers, 1704. 'noverian Papers, paſſim. 

55 The friends of the houſe of Hanover en- Stuart's Papers, 1707. 
tertained the ſame opinion of theſe meaſures, 7 Id. 1703, 4- 
and were as anxious to prevent them, as the 3 Hanoverian n 1704, 5, 6. 
agents of James were to promote them. Ha- 


The 


tures, and increaſed the number and hardſhips. of the P. The | 
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The affairs! of leeland, during the early period * afford CHAP: 
the hiſtorian no vatiety of intereſting materials, While a ſpirit of — 
inſurrection was fomented among the Roman catholics, by the EXy 
treme jealouſy and rigour of the government, the proteſtants were 
far from being proſperqus or contented with their civil condition. 
The reſtrictions impoſed upon trade, and the non- reſidence of the 
moſt wealthy proprietars, ocν,ðned à general languor 3 in manufac- 


frauds and oppreſfions, committed by the truſtees on the forfeited 
eſtates, invaded the property, and ſoured the diſpoſitions of ſome of 
the firmeſt friends to the proteſtant intereſt. The, inquiries con- 
cerning the characters af landholders, and the titles by. which they 
held their eſtates, were conducted with an invidious ſcrutiny, which 
expoſed many loyal ſubjects to the vexation of dilatory and expen- 
five litigationꝰ . The benefit of the moſt lucrative purchaſes was 
engrofſed by corporations and private perſons in England, who re- 
turned no den of chair Pro to the SOAALTY . from which hoy were 
drawn. 

In this brpation, Ireland might have proved an alluring ſcene for 


the; intrigues. of the court of St. Germains, if a dread of being over- 
powered by the Roman catholics had not kept the proteſtants in 
continual awe; and made them cling t to the ſiſter kingdom as the 
only ſource of protection. Hence they maintained the firm Ian. 
guage of loyalty, and imputed their grievances to the mal-adinini- 
ſtration of deputies, rather than to any ill intention of the court and 
miniſters. Their complaints were therefore pointed ſolely againſt 
the former, who, in their turn, recriminated and repreſented the 
freeholders as baekward . to co-operate in the detection of guilt, and 
even as beginning to cheriſh thoughts of independence on Eng- 
land“. | Conformable to the general diſpoſitions of the Hechalders 


» See Repreſentation of the Commony Anne, p. g6. | | 
20th October 170g. 1 Tindal, vol. v. 2. 288. : 0 
= "Oy: of the Life and Reign of Queen | | | # 
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2 ſions of parliament, which met at 3 intervals within the period 


1703. 


29th Sept. 
zoth Oct. 


1703. 


HISTORY oH GREAT BRITAIN. 
were the meaſures purſued by their repreſentatives in the three ſeſ- 


I have ſurveyed. 

In the firſt ſeſſion, which ated a the FW a of the 
duke of Ormond, on the 21ſt Sept. 1703,” the commons unani- 
mouſly made choice of Allan Broderick, her majeſty's ſolicitor ge- 
neral, to be their ſpeaker, and addreſſed the queen, and the lord 
lieutenant, in the warmeſt expreſſions of loyalty ; but complained of 
thoſe miſrepreſentations of the conduQt of the freeholders, which had 
been tranſmitted to the court of London. They diſavowed all 
thoughts and defire of independence, and in the moſt explicit terms 
acknowledged the crown of Ireland to be annexed to that of Eng- 
land. While they declared their abhorrence of the proceedings of 
the truſtees on the forfeited eſtates, they guarded againſt any reflec- 
tions diſreſpectful to the authority under which they aQted ®. The 


commons formed reſolutions in the ſpirit of their addreſs, and cen- 


ſured ſome of their own members for having been aeceſſary to the 


calumnies of which they complained“. They cheerfully granted 


the ſupplies neceſſary for defraying the expences of the eſtabliſh- 
ment, and acquitted themſelves with fidelity to their conſtituents, by 
obj ecting to ſome erroneous ſtatements of public accounts; and by 
cutting off unmerited and extravagant penſions, which ſaved the 
nation above a hundred thouſand pounds per annum“. They fol- 


lowed the ſteps of che Engliſh parliament for ſecuring; the = 
cole 


62 Journals of the Houſe of Commons of ebenes 1703. - tax of get Gore per 
Ireland, 25th, 2gth September. | pound was laid on all ſuch penſions and grants 
Id. 26th October, ad November. Mr. as had been found an unneceſfary charge to 
Francis Anneſly one of the members, who the revenue. | They preſented, an; addreſs to 
came under this cenſure, was expelled the the lord-lieutenant, complaining of the miſ⸗ 
houſe; Mr. Trenchard fled to England; Mr. chiefs under which the kingdom laboured by 
Hamilton died before the meeting of the ſeſ-. the abſence of judges, commiſſioners of the re- 
ſion. | venue, and others holding offices which re- 

4 Td. zoth September 12th, 14th, 8 quired perſonal attendance, praying that all 
22d, 2 ay October, 1oth November. They ſuch in future might be requied to N 
voted a ſupply of a hundred and fifty thouſand 28 par duty © or 1 N eas 
. 8 „. „ el 

N ſucceſſion; 
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ſucceſſion ; and brought in bills for extending the oath of abjuration, 
and making it high treaſon to impeach the ſutceſlion, 
former acts of parliament, The ruling ſpirit of both houſes was 
conſpicuouſly manifeſted by the tenor of their proceedings againſt 


the Roman catholics. A bill paſſed in the upper houſe for prevent- 


ing popiſh prieſts coming into the kingdom, and readily obtained the 
approbation of the commons. But not thinking this ſufficient, the 


latter brought in a bill to prevent the growth of popery, which, in 


the certainty of its execution and the ſeverity of its effects, exceeded 
that of England in the year 1700; and to atteſt the ardour of their 
zeal, after it had been paſſed by the lords, the whole houſe attended 
the preſentation of it to the lord lieutenant ®. To juſtify the ſeve- 
rity of this act, a petition was preſented to the lord mayor and citi- 
zens of Limerick, complaining of the injuries which they ſuſtained 
from the number of the Roman catholics there; and it was at the 
ſame time repreſented from different parts of the country, that a 
correſpondence was carried on between the Roman catholics and 
the pretender, to the great danger of the proteſtant ſettlement. A 
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debe. 


proſecution was inſtituted by the commons againſt the publiſher of 13th Nov. 
the memoirs of the late chevalier, which had contributed to inflame 


the enthuſiaſm, and animate the hopes of the diſaffected. The ſud- 
den adjournment of the parliament interrupted the career of their 
anti-catholic zeal; and excited a ſuſpicion that it did not meet with 
the approbation of the lord lieutenant. N 

The Engliſh miniſtry, from matives of policy as well as juſtice, 
were unwilling to furniſh. their Roman catholic allies, at this time, 


6 In order ore effectunlly to prevent the 
children of Roman eatholics being ſent 
abroad and educated i in the Roman catholic 


religion, agreeably to a former act of the 
ſeventh of f king William, it was to be enacted, 


that, upon the ſuppoſition of any child being 

ſent abroad, any of the judges of her majeſty's 
courts, or any two juſtices of the peace, ſhould 
be empowered to require the parents or guar- 


9 


of two months; and, tal if this was not ine 


they ſhould! be deemed convicted, and incur 


all the penalties preſcribed by the former act. 
Severe penalties were to be inflicted · upon pro- 


teſtants who married papiſts; and that no 
Roman catholic family of fortune might re- 
main, it was to be alſo provided, that all eſtates 
' ſhould be equally divided among; the children 


of papiſts. J. durnals Commons, Ih ae 
dians to produce the ſaid child within he ſpace ber. 
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with any ground for compfaining of their ſeverity to that fe, which 


— might have provoked a retaliation upon the foreign proteſtants. That 


23d Feb. 


1704. 


1685. 


they might defeat the bin which had been prefented to the lord eu- 
tenant, without appearing to the Iriſh Proteſtants to have flackened 


in their zeal againſt popery, a clauſe was inferted by the council, re- 
quiring all perſons in office in Ireland to take the ſacrament accord. 


ing to the teſt act paſſed in England. The miniſters expected: that 


the bill would have been rejected with this qualification, for tlie ſake 


of the proteſtant diſſenters, for whom the commons had ef late pro- 
feſſed great charity and kindneſs. But antipathy to the Roman ca- 
tholics prevailed, and che vill took place cvhttary d. to the ii hes _ 


the miniſtry ©, | By 
The parliament was prorogued on the 4th of March to the 2 . 


of Sept. 1704. 

3 Although, from local fi ituation, the attention of the Triſh Free: 
holders was principally occupied about the Roman catholics, yet 
from the connexion many of them had with England, it was hardly 
to be expected that they could eſcape ſome tincture of the party 
ſpirit which raged there. The earl of Clarendon, himſelf a keen 
partiſan, had, during his adminiſtration, introduced the diſtinction 
between whig and tory, till then unknown in Ireland. As he ſel 
dom reſided in that country, and as his government was unpopular, 
he made ſmall progreſs in liis ſcheme of ſubdividing parties; and 
prote/tant and 0b continued to be underſtood as ſynonimous 
terms. There were, however, ſeveral clergymen of high church 
and tory principles, who had been promoted to benefices under the 
patronage of the earl of Clarendon, and aftewards under that of his 
brother, the earl of Rochefter ; and the removal and diſgrace of the 
latter rendered them readily diſpoled, when an opportunity ſhould 


Several bills were ama) An a paſſed for * 


were brought in for the improvement of the iſing proteſtant ſtrangers, and another for re- 

country, encouraging manufactures, and ex- dueing the intereſt of money to eight per 

tending the trade of Ireland; but meeting cont. Journals Commons, paſſim. 
Jia hug hu e nene 


with no encouragement from the muniſtry, 


% Tindal, —_ v. p. 302. 


occur, 
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occur, to purfue that factious conduct which Was exemplified by C 15 AP. 
many of their brethren in England ”. 2 — 
The proceedings of the next ſeſſion of the Iriſh parliament, which 1705. 
was opened by the duke of Ormond, on the 1oth of February 1705, 
entirely correſponded with the views and wiſhes of the Engliſh mini- 
ſtry. The commons congratulated her majeſty upon the ſucceſs of 
her arms under the duke of Marlborough; and declared their firm 
reſolution, ſhould any difference ariſe between England and Scot- 
land, to adhere to the former, and to maintain the ſucceſſion in the 
proteſtant line, againſt all who attempted to diſunite the two king- 
doms. An .ample ſupply was voted for ſupporting the neceſſary 6th March. 
branches of the eſtabliſhment for two years, commencing. the 29th e 
September 1705, and ending the 29th September 1707. 
A bill, which originated with the commons, for the i improvement of 
hempen and flaxen manufactures, afforded to the high church clergy 
the opportunity they wiſhed for, of diſcovering a congenial ſpirit with 
thoſe of the ſame party in England. The convocation, without permiſ- 
ſion previouſly aſked, preſented a memorial to the commons, remon- 
ſtrating againſt the limitations of their tithes, which was one of the ob- 
Jets of the new bill; and deſired that it might not paſs till the reaſogs 
they had to offer againſt it were heard. The lower houſe, conſider- 
ing this as, an attack upon their legiſlative authority, reſolved, that 17058 
they were the only, repreſentatives of all the commons in Ireland, 
intruſted with tlie civil rights of the clergy as well as laity; and that 
no perſon or body of men had a title to be heard againſt any bill, 
but after leave obtained by petition ©, The memorialiſts not meets 
ing, at this time, with countenance from any of the laity of rank 
and influence, abandoned a'diſpute which might have proved hurt- 
ful to their characters and intereſt. They formally diſavowed any ee 
intention of invading the rights of the houſe of commons; and 
pleaded their want of experience, from the long ſuſpenſion of con- 


er Tindal, vol. v. p. 282, 3. 5 Journals Gen 12th March. 
1 vocations, 
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0 HA P. vocations, as an apology for the improper method of making their 
church. This ſubmiſſion, on the part of the elergy, ſeems to have 
8 ariſen from their being overawed by the miniſterial authority, rather 
ö betrayed them into the conteſt. For, while the houſe of commons 
3 were uſing their endeavours to mitigate the grievances of the pro- 
intereſt, the clergy of the above deſcription were doing all they could 
to counteract that meritorious deſign, both in their collective and 
- ſuch reſolutions as were expreſſive of their diſpleaſure, and their 
» apprehenſions of the dangerous conſequences of promoting any jea- 
at the ſame time their zeal for the peculiar honour and intereſt of the 
eſtabliſhed church ©. 
and afterwards from time to time, to the iſt of July 1707. 
The decided ſuperiority of the whigs in England, together with 
ryiſm, and overawed the efforts of its eccleſiaſtical champions in 
Ireland. We hear nothing of the interference of the convocation 
70% earl of Pembroke, as lord lieutenant ; and both houſes proceeded 
without interruption in that courſe of buſineſs, which was ſuggeſted 


— application in an affair that ſo nearly concerned the rights of the 
than from any renunciation of thoſe principles which had originally 
teſtant diſſenters, and to unite all the different proteſtant ſects in one 

h | 1 private capacity. This conduct induced the commons to enter into 
6 louſy or miſunderſtanding among the proteſtants, while they teſtified 
On the 15th of June, the parliament was prorogued to the zoth ; 
the prudent attention of adminiſtration, checked the progreſs of to- 
75th July, during the next ſeſſion of parliament, which was opened by the 

by their preſent feelings, and by motives of public intereſt, 


Journals Commons, 25th May, iſt 3 
Tindal, vol. vi. p. 166. The extreme oppreſ- 


ſion and miſery, endured by the Iriſh, cannot 


de reprefented in ſtronger colours than by the 
bare detail of facts which appear in the jour- 
nals of parliament. Multiplied inſtances  oc- 
curred almoſt every ſeſſion of the abuſe and 
perverſion of power by magiſtrates and juſtices 
of peace; the frauds of contractors, and the 


monſtrous cruelties inflicted by officers in the 


mons on the complaint and petition of Ag- 


recruiting ſervice, which exhibit a complexion 
of manners little removed from barbariſm. 
See particularly the proceedings of the com- 


mondiſham Cuffe againſt major Francis Flood, 
a member of the houſe of commons, 7th Jung 
1705 ; and on the petition of Euſtace Sher- 
lock againft Maurice and John. Anneſly, gth 


June. A bil 
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A bill was introduced in the houſe. of commons for ſtrengthening CHAP, 
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the proteſtant intereſt, which was afterwards rejected, not from an- 


diſapprobation of its principle, but becauſe it exceeded in ſeverity, 
and was intended to impoſe great hardſhips upon the deſcendants of 
popiſh families who ſhould afterwards embrace the reformed religion. 
Its purpoſe was in ſome meaſure ſuperſeded, and an additional 
check impoſed upon the growth of popery, by a reſolution of the 
commons, finding, that the indulged popiſh prieſts were bound to 
take the oath of abjuration according to the exiſting laws, and that 
it was the duty of all judges and magiſtrates to carry them into exe- 
cution. | | | 
While the tory miniſters were in place, the Iriſh proteſtants were 
agitated with conſtant apprehenſions on the ſcore of popery, which 
confined. the attention of parliament principally to that ſubje&, and 
rendered it cautious not to introduce any buſineſs ever ſo remotely 
tending to excite the jealouſy of the Engliſh government. The 
alarm on this ground was entirely removed by the eſtabliſhment of 
the whig intereſt in England, and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from the 
lord lieutenant, who was devoted to it, that the queen was now will- 
ing to adopt every expedient for the farther ſecurity of her proteſtant 
ſubjects. Delivered by the ſame preſiding influence, from the dread 
of that eccleſiaſtical faction which laboured to divide the proteſtants, 
the commons now began to aſſume a high tone of patriotiſm, and 
boldly to enter upon the proſecution of meaſures for mitigating the 
_ oppreſſion, and raiſing the internal proſperity of their native king- 
dom. They reſumed their complaints of miſmanagement and breach 
of truſt againſt the truſtees for the forfeited eſtates ; the ſubſtance of 
which, with the facts and proofs neceſſary to ſupport them, were 
ſtated in an addreſs to the queen, and preſented to the lord lieu- 
tenant by ſuch members of the houſe as were in the liſt of privy 
counſellors ”*. Nor did the commons confine their attention to thoſe 


evils 


105 Journals Commons, gth, 14th Auguſt of perſons had been inſerted in the liſt of ar- 
From this memorial, it appears that the names rears who had receipts for the full payment of 


their 


O o 


7th July. 
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evils which aroſe from the ſubordinate agents of government. They 


cipal perſons in authority, and materially affected their political tate, 
They complained, that the limitations, to which the Iriſh legiſlature 
was ſubjected by Poyning's law, had been often anticipated by 
their privy council on the ſpot. They reſolved, that the intereſt of 
the kingdom had been greatly prejudiced by the alterations made by 
the council board in Ireland on the heads of bills adopted by the par- 
liament ; and the total ſuppreſſion of others, tending to the encou- 
ragement of their trade and manufactures. They complained of the 
arbitrary and illegal interference of the ſame authority in matters of 
election, and with the rights of magiſtrates in corporations. They 
paſſed a reſolution, that it would greatly conduce to the good of the 
kingdom, that its inhabitants ſhould ufe none other than the manu- 
factures of Ireland in their apparel and furniture, and the members 
of the houſe unanimouſly _—_ you their honour to adhere - to 
this reſolution. 

As theſe ebullitions of an deeds ſpirit were provoked by 


actual grievances, ſo it is probable that they were ſtill farther incited 
by the recent tranſaction of the union of South and North Britain, 


and by that national envy which was rouſed by the ſuperior advan- 
tages conferred upon Scotland in admitting her to all the benefits of the 
In their addreſs, at the open- 
ing of this ſeſſion, the commons nn ber em . the 


-cheir rents under-the . of the agents em- 
ployed by the truſtees; and that ſome had 
been charged for the rent of lands to which 
they never had entered. In the liſt of ad- 
judged debts, ſome of them were founded 
upon ſuppoſed breaches of covenants; and 
others had been paid, or diſcharged by the 
exchequer. In the liſt of lands ſold, ſome 


had been twice paid for; and ſome liad been 


ſold by the truſtees without their having any 
right or authority to diſpoſe of them. Money 


had often been violently extorted from poor 
families, by under officers of the treaſury act- 


ing as andetakers for e the army. 
Journals Ln, gth Auguſt, October, 
&c. 

71 By Poyning' s law, no bill could be-in- 
troduced in the Iriſh parliament, that had not 
firſt received the approbation of the privy coun- 
cil in England ; but it was inſinuated, that the 
council in England only followed the opinion 
of that of Ireland. 7 

72 Journals Commons, 24th October. 

73 Conſequences of the Union with _ 
land. London, $706. | 


' glory 
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glory which ſhe had acquired by accompliſhing the union of the C ES P. 
Britiſh kingdoms, and hinted at a more comprehenſive union, which Cn” 
would farther redound to the ſtrength and luſtre of her crown. If 


it was the defire of the Iriſh freeholders to be incorporated with Bri- 


tain, which from the above proceedings we may infer to haye been 
the caſe, it offered the Engliſh miniſters the moſt fayourable oppor- 
tunity for exalting the Britiſh empire to its utmoſt pitch of power 


and glory, by the conſolidation of all its members. 


But the mi- 


niſters, ſuppoſing the intereſt of the proteſtant freeholders in Ireland 
to be a ſufficient pledge for the ſupport of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, 
the darling object of their policy, had not the liberality to grant their 
fellow ſubjects thoſe benefits, which they conſidered as a deduction 
from the dignity and profit of the ſiſter country ; nor had they the 
foreſight to diſcern, that, in proportion to the ſecurity of her inter- 
nal government, and the increaſe of her opulence, Ireland would 
naturally loſe a ſenſe of her dependence; call in queſtion the ſupre- 
macy of the Britiſh legiſlature ; and become adverſe to a meaſure, 


which, had it been adopted at that criſis, muſt have redounded eſſen- 
tially, at this day, to the ſtrength and proſperity of all the united 


to the 6th of May 1708 ©. 


* The lords, i in their addreſs to * queen, 
did not refer to the ſubject of the union. 
Tindal, vol. vii. p. 315. They thought, per- 
haps, that the peers of Scotland had made a 
bad bargain, and were afraid of experieneing 
the ſame fate if the union had been extended to 
Ireland. | 

75 A ſupply of one hundred 2d thirty-five 
| thouſand pounds was granted for one year and 
three quarters, commencing 29th -September 
170), and ending 24th June 1709. Journals 
Commons, 1ſt Auguſt 1707. 

Several uſeful acts were paſſed this ſeſſion, 
af which theſe were the principal. An aQt for 


kingdoms. On the zoth of October the ee was * 


leſſening the fees of the ſheriffs on exechiions Þ 


an act for the amendment of the law, and the 
better execution of juſtice; an act empowering 


juſtices of peace to determine diſputes between 


maſters and ſervants, and to punifh diſorderly 
ſervants ; an act for more effectually prevent · 
ing the taking away and marrying children 
againſt the conſent of parents. I mention theſe 
particularly, becauſe the peruſal of them will 
give an inſight into the uncivilized manners, 
the weakneſs of the laws, and imperfe& admini- 
ſtration of juſtice in Ireland, at the period under 
conſideration. | 
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k, of the Union on » the Temper of the People in both K nin Hir Par. 
liament of Great Britain. — The Queen's Speech. Inquiry of the Lords into 
the State of the Navy—of both Houſes with reſpect to the Management of 
the War in Spain.—PFraudulent. Practices of ſome Merchants after the 
Union, brought before the Parliament. Acts of the Scottiſh Parliament 
repealed. —T he Privy Council in Scotland aboliſhed. — Report to the Houſe 
of Lords concerning Gregg.— Meſſage of the Queen relative to the Inva- 
fron. — Meaſures purſued on that Account. — Supplies. — Parliament difſolved. — 
French Prophets. Campaign 1708.—State F the Confederacy.— Yealouſies 
and Diſagreements ſubſiſting among its Members.—Circumſtances favourable 
to the Military Exertions of France.— Preparations for invading Scotland.— 

\ A French Fleet ſails for the Coaft of Scotland, — purſued by Sir George Byng, 

—returns to Dunkirk. — Ghent, &c. taken by the French. — Motions of the 
Count Chemerault,—of the Dukes of Burgundy and Vendo o/me. — Battle of Oude- 
narde.— The Lines of Ypres and Lys deſtroyed by the Confederates, —who 
| _ raiſe Contributions in Artois and Picardy.—Progreſs of the French in Dutch 

i Flanders. —Leffingen, &c. taken by the French. —Bruſſls inveſted by the 

| Elector of Bavaria. Ghent retaken by the Duke of Marlborough.—Campaign 

0 | on the Upper Rhine,—in Italy, —in Spain, —in Portugal. Diſputes between - 

the Pope and the Emperor. Naval Aﬀairs,—Death of Fru 2 of 

ae —His Character. 
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Wa INT" each other, but now incorporated by the conſolidation of their 


1707. 


| CHAP. us affairs of two nations; hitherto divided and often hoſtile to 


| legiſlature and intereſts, form a new epoch in our hiſtory, The 
| union, which produced this happy effect, was not at firſt ſeen in the 
ſame favourable light by the two contracting parties; and was leaſt 
approved of by that which was evidently to enjoy the largeſt ſhare 
of its benefits. As ſoon as the treaty had obtained the ratification of 
the Engliſh parliament, a ſullenneſs and jealouſy began to work on 


the minds of the people in Scotland, as if they had been over-reached 
| | and 


— nt ——— —— — 
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and degraded by the treachery of their conſtituents, and the artifices S. VS P, 


of the court. 
political coalition of the two kingdoms as the ruin of all their hopes, 


the whigs and preſbyterians indulged ominous; apprehenſions of its 


conſequences, with reſpect to their religious — and the 
independence of the Scottiſh nation bh 
In England, on the: other hand, it occaſioned wats rejeiciog; ; 
and the duke of Queenſberry, who had been threatened, and exe- 
crated by the populace in his own country for his activity in pro- 
moting the treaty, was eſteemed, by every order of men, as the diſ- 
tinguiſhed benefaQtor of the united tint The official arrange- 


No viſible effect immediately followed the 
union in England ; but in Scotland, new taxes, 


commercial regulations, and the introduction 
of revenue officers, who were men of low ſta- 
tion, and from another country, conveyed, at 
firſt, an unfavourable impreſſion of the treaty. 


Letter from a Scotch Gentleman in London to 
his Friend, p. 18. Edinburgh, 1711. 

The delay of ſending the equivalent money 
afforded the diſaffected a handle for perſuading 
the people that it never would be paid. In 
the beginning of Auguſt, the money came to 
Edinburgh in twelve waggons, guarded by a 
party of dragoons, which, inſtead of appeaſ- 
ing the tumultuary ſpirit of the people, gave 
occafion to new clamours, as if they had been 
inſulted with the oſtentatious parade of corrup- 
tion, It was now ſaid, that the price of their 
freedom was too manifeſt to be called in queſ- 
tion, The mob followed the waggons with 
reproaches and curſes ; and threw ſtones at the 
horſes, and drivers; of whom ſome were dan- 
gerouſly wounded. Defoe, p. 589. 

The 1ſt of May, in obedience to the royal 
proclamation, was celebrated through Eng- 
land as a public thankſgiving for the union, 
but was obſerved by many pariſhes in Scot- 
land in the ſpirit of religious faſting and hu- 


miliation as if that fatal event had been a 
mark of the judgment of Divine Providence. 


“In April, the duke of Queenſberry ſet 


John Clerk's MSS. 
« out for London with a great equipage : 1 | 


© had an invitation from him to attend him to 
& London in one of his coaches, which I 
« accepted of. I can therefore bear teſti. 
% mony that he was quite otherwiſe treated in 
« England than he had been in Scotland. 


« Here he had many times been in peril of 
* his life from an unruly mob that had been 


« inftigated againſt the union and its well - 


„ wiſhers ; whereas in England he was every 
% where careſſed, and received with great ac- 


« clamatiens of joy. At Berwick, Newcaſtle, 


« Durham, and other cities, as he paſſed, he 


« was waited on and complimented by the 


chief magiſtrates. Every where the people 
running together teſtified their joy on the 


« happy event, in which he had been ſo inſtru» 


„ mental. All the Scots in his retinue were 
« likewiſe treated with the utmoſt civilities. 
% So that all of us had the greateſt reaſon 
40 imaginable to expect ſucceſs in the tranſac- 
4% tion we had juſt come from finiſhing. At 


« Barnet, Highgate, and other places, within 
« twenty miles of London, all the queen's 


«miniſters, all the peers, and commons of 
« parliament waited upon him in their coaches; 


&« ſo that I am perſuaded there never was ſo 
« great and joyful a concourſe of people ſeen 
&« ſince the entry of king James the Sixth of 
« Scotland on the union of the crowns.” Sir 


ments, 


Wdile the jacobites and epiſcopalians conſidered the — 
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ments, adapted to the new eſtabliſhment of government in Scotland, 
were modelled agreeably to his direction; and the public buſineſs 
there conducted according to his advice. He was afterwerds made 
one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 1 honoured with an Eng- 
nich peerage. | 

The firſt parliament of Great Britain was 800 on the 2 3d 
October 170% The uſual forms, upon the meeting of a new par- 
hament, were obſerved - upon this occaſion : Mr, Smith was again 
elected ſpeaker of the houſe of nend, and approved of by 
the queen. 

Her majeſty expreſſed . atickaddion at meeting the repreſent- 
atives of her ſubjects from both kingdoms, prepared to render the 
union anſwerable to their well grounded hopes, to which nothing 
could contribute more, than convincing friends and enemies, that it 
had not only improved their abilities, but conarmed their reſolutions 
to carry on the war. The attempt upon Toulon, though it had not 
produced its deſired effect, was repreſented as ſerviceable to the com- 


mon cauſe, and the recent ſucceſs in Italy, as compenſating for the 


loſſes in Spain. Affairs on the Rhine, ſhe obſerved, were in a fair 
way of being retrieved by the elector of Hanover, who had accepted 
the command of the army there. The various and preſſing occaſions 
for ſupply were enumerated. She recommended to their immediate 
conſideration thoſe matters, which, by the articles of the union, had 
been referred to the diſcuſſion of the Britiſh parliament ; and pro- 
miſed that nothing ſhould be wanting, on her part, to ſecure to her 
people all the bleſſings expected from that glorious Rally, 4 

The commons, after excluding ſeveral members in office, diſqua- 
fied by late acts of parliament, unanimouſly voted an addreſs of 
thanks, and promiſed their utmoſt efforts to promote the ſeveral ob- 


3 Clerk's MSS. parliament, then exiſting, 8 with the 
* By the twenty-ſecond article of the union, ſixteen peers and the repreſentatives of the 
the queen was empowered'to declare the Eng- commons of Scotland, to be the firſt parliament 
liſh peers, and the commons of the Engliſh of Britain. | 
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jects 


QUEEN ANNE; as 


jets recommended by her majeſty. The lords were not equally C H HA 9. 


forward in adopting the ordinary forms of complaiſance; and the CES. 
queſtion for the addreſs was poſtponed to that for conſidering the | 3 «al 
ſtate of the nation with . to the fleet and trade of Great 


Britain. 


Encouraged by this early EW of their bad temper, Pg 
merchants and' traders of the city of London prepared a petition, 
_ complaining of the great loſſes which they had ſuſtained by the neg- 
lect or miſconduct of the admiralty, and preſented it to the upper 
houſe on the day appointed for reſuming the queſtion on the ſtate of 19th. ' 
the nation. After a long debate, in which the miſmanagement of 
the fleet was ſeverely cenſured, not only by the members in oppo- 
ſition,” but by ſome of the friends of adminiftration *, the reſolution 
was unanimouſly adopted of appointing a committee to inquire into 
the evidence of the facts contained in the r ns the — 
and to report to the houſe. Ws | 

From the reports of the committee, founded upon the inſpection 
of all the papers relative to this buſineſs, and the declarations upon 
oath, of the perſons concerned, it appeared, that the loſſes of the mer- 
chants during the war ſurpaſſed example; that they were owing to 
the delay and. inſufficiency of convoys; the want of cruizers in the 
channel; the arbitrary proceedings of the captains of the navy in 
preſſing men; and the moſt ſhameful extortion and fraud charge- 
able upon the commanders of the convoys '. This report was tranſ- 

mitted to the lord high admiral, and ſent back with anſwers, which, 
Inſtead of ſatisfying the inquirers, furniſhed new ground of cenſure, 
by FREY on the miſmanagement of the naval department i in the 
late 2 The final determination of the lard, however, was not 


The earl of Wharton and lord Somers it was reſolved, that, beſides ſhips of war and 
were of this number. Tindal, vol. vii. p- 342. convoys, a ſufficient number of cfuizers. ſhould 
* A committee was alſo appointed for re- be appointed in proper ſtations. 
ceiving propoſals to encourage privateers in 7 Journals Lords, 17th December, pafſim. 
the Weſt Indies; ſeveral reſolutions for that Id. gth January, 17th February 1708. 
purpoſe were reported by the committee; and | A 9 e 


anſwerable 


— >> * 
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9 Journals Lords, 25th February. One 
thouſand, one hundred and fixty merchant 
ſhips had been taken in the courſe of the war. 
The revenue had ſuſtained a loſs of one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds within the ſpace 
of one year, in conſequence of the capture of 
/ Britiſh traders. The French privateers had 
taken many prizes in ſight of the Britiſh coaſt. 

The exorbitant premiums exacted by the cap- 


tains of convoys, compelled the merchantmen 
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CHAP. anſwerable to the ardour with which they entered upon this buſineſs, 
Por the only meaſure which they adopted, was an addreſs and re- 
preſentation to the queen, containing the reports of the committee 
with the lord high admiral's anſwers and their replies“. 

The different intereſts and attachments of the perſons, who en- 
tered with equal keenneſs into the inquiry, rendered it difficult for 
them to agree in that ſpecific crimination, which alone could have 
produced adequate redreſs for the evils complained of. The prince 
[ of Denmark, labouring under bodily indiſpoſition, and deficient in 
5 +. the talents and experience requiſite for the difficult and complicated 
| duties of his appointment, had devolved the buſineſs of the admi- 
1 ralty upon a council of his -own/! nomination, which was entirely 
| under the management of admiral Churchill, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough's brother. Hence it was naturally ſuſpected, that the intereſts 
of the navy were ſacrificed to the continental war, ſo peculiarly inte- 
reſting to the general. Some, who approved of the inquiry from the 
beſt motives, were convinced that the facts which it had brought to 
light did not afford any foundation for cenſuring miniſters indiſeri- 
. minately ; while the friends of the duke of Marlborough were equally 
unwilling to admit any concluſion. injurious to his reputation, and 
that political ſyſtem which he had always ſupported **, All were ſen- 
ſible of the ſingular delicacy of their ſituation with reſpe& to the 
prince of Denmark; and how difficult it was to make a diſtinction 
between him and his council, or transfer the cenſure from the one to 
the other. The council had no conſtitutional exiſtence or authority: it 


to ſail unprotected; while, from the preſſing 
their men, without any regard to circum- 
ſtances, they were ſometimes forced to employ 
French priſoners, and to pay ſuch exorbitant 
wages as annihilated the profits of their trade. 
Journals Lords, 19th December ; Journals 
Commons, 16th February. © 


10 Journals Lords, paſſim. Appendix, 
Ne XXII. XXIII. XXIV. 
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was created by the prince and entirely dependent upon him; and C * 
therefore he alone could be reſponſible; for the errors of which it wa 
accuſed. This conſideration ſeems to have been the principal cauſe * 
of enervating a meaſure which ſet out with ſo bold an aſpect; and a 
tenderneſs for the ſovereign, not only prevented any inſinuations diſ- 
reſpectful to her conſort; but was the occaſion of inſerting, in the 
repreſentation to the queen, a diſavowal of any reflections upon the 
conduct of his royal highneſs 

The complaints againſt the admiralty were likewiſe introduced in 
the houſe of commons, and the ſtate of the nation with reſpect to 
the navy conſidered; but owing to the cauſes already mentioned, 
which had a more powerful influence there, its proceedings were 
partial and dilatory; and the concluſions in which they terminated, 
Rill leſs preciſe and efficient **, 

An inquiry into the management of the war occupied a great 
part of the attention of both houſes; and, more than any other ſub- 
ject that, occurred in the courſe of this ſeſſion, gave an inſight into 
the tempers and views of parties. The Tories contended, that the 
ſyſtem of the war, hitherto. proſecuted by the court of England, con- 
tradicted the very end for which it had avowedly been undertaken. 
As the primary object of ĩt was, to veſt the Spaniſh monarchy in the 
houſe of Auſtria, it ought to have been puſhed with the greateſt 
vigour in a quarter where this object could have been moſt certainly 
and ſpeedily obtained. Recent experience enforced this concluſion, 
as the active bravery of the earl of | Peterborough, at the head of a 
body of troops, inconſiderable and ill equipped, had nearly accom- 
Fes in one campaign, that ſucceſs which could never be effected 


n Pindal, vol. vii. p. 347, Kc. Journals captain Ker, who commanded one of the con- 
Lords, 2 5th February. voys; yet neither of the houſes carried their 

* Journals Commons, paſſim. Although cenſure farther than addreſſing her majeſty not 
there appeared the fulleſt evidence of fraud, to employ him for the future. Journals Lords, 
extortion, and breach of truſt committed by 9th; Journals Commons 24th February. 
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CHAP. by the moſt ſplendid victories in Germany, PRs at an immenſe 
Wl... profuſion of blood and treaſure. 

1707, 8. The duke of Marlborough and his ende juſtified the 8 on 
which the war had been conducted; and even inſiſted upon the ne- 
ceſſity of augmenting the military force of the allies in Flanders. As 
the French king alone had maintained his grandſon in the uſurpation 
of the Spaniſh throne, it was evident, that the intereſt of his rival, 
king Charles, could obtain a firm and permanent eſtabliſhment, only 

by reducing the power of France; for which purpoſe it was necel- 
ſary to carry on an offenſive war on its frontiers, and to extend it as 
opportunity offered, into the interior of that kingdom. The ſtrong 
places in Spain might be ſecured by the twentieth part of the force 
that was requiſite for defending the forts in the Netherlands. If the 
latter were loſt, the government of Holland would be compelled to 
relinquiſh their connexion with the grand alliance, and give way to 
the faction which had reluctantly entered into the war. The com- 
parative loſs of men and expence, incurred in the reſpective de- 
partments of the war, had been groſsly miſtated; for, while the tranſ- 
portation of troops into Spain amounted to fourfold the expence of 
conveying them to the neighbouring continent, a far greater propor- 
tion of them were rendered unfit for ſervice, or periſhed ingloriouſſy 
in conſequence of diſeaſes occaſioned by a tedious voyage, unwhole- 
ſome proviſions, and the ſultrineſs of the weather. Pony noxious 
to the natives of a northern climate *, A ib. 
When political meaſures happen to be iiaplicated: in the th of 
parties, the diſcuſſion of them is ſeldom purſued with that diſcrimina- 
tion and impartiality which is due to the public intereſt and the cha- 
racter of individuals. An object of the higheſt national moment was 
treated as if it had been the petty concern of two rival generals, The 


13 Annals Anne, p. Wo Tindal, vol. vii. p. = Soar to a a Tory Member 0 on the 
Management of the War, p. 24, 5. i 


names 
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names of the earl of Peterborough and lord Galway were often intro- C HAP. 
: 52 4 XIIL 
duced : the exploits of the former were magnified by the Tories; Con—_G 


and the ill ſucceſs of the latter imputed to miſconduct, which was 
not warranted by any evidence produced“. 

However different the motives of individuals intereſted in theſe 
debates on the management of the war, it is ſomewhat remarkable 
that the buſineſs was brought to an iſſue, which was conſidered by 
the oppoſite factions as equally ſubſervient to their reſpective views. 
Both houſes agreed in an addreſs to the queen, repreſenting that no 


peace could be ſafe or honourable, while Spain and its colonies were 


under the power of the houſe of Bourbon; and beſeeching her ma- 
jeſty to uſe her influence with the emperor, to ſend powerful ſuc- 
cours to his brother. By this addreſs, an obſtruction was thrown 
in the way of the peace, towards which the king of France had made 
earneſt advances, an effect highly acceptable to the junto; while the 


Tories were gratified with the hope of the war's being conducted, in 


future, agreeably to the plan which they had recommended, both 
from conſiderations of public good, and the proſpe&t of ſhaking the 
ſtability of the preſent adminiſtration, 


The friends of the earl of Peterborough, during the diſcuſon of 
the queſtion relative to the affairs of Spain, diſcovered: great ſolici- 
tude to obtain a vote of thanks in the houſe of lords for the meri- 


torious ſervice he had performed there. The party in power were 


aware, that the movers of this queſtion had other views than thoſe 
which referred fimply to the honour of their hero, and that yielding 


this point would have given too much countenance to thoſe ſenti- 
ments, with-reſpe&- to the management of the war, which were 
brought forward in every "ay of this debate. As the 4 of Marl- 


14 Tue ae aribag — this i inquiry nine thouſand men x for the _— of the cam- 
afforded. ample proof of ſuch untoward acci- paign 170), in Spain and Portugal, no more 
dents, miſmanagement at home, and ill condut than eight thouſand were there at the fatal 
on the part of the allies in Spain, as ſufficiently battle of Almanza and theſe deficient in of- 
accounted for the misfortunes of lord Galway. ficers. 


Although the parliament had voted twenty- * Apnals Anne, p. 314. FER 
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borough had prevailed in the late ſtruggle among the members of 


1 eabinet, his enemies began to deſpair of ſupplanting him by any 


—— 


4 —— —— — — 
* 
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other means, than either putting an end to the war, or changing the 
ſcene of action. Every ſucceſſive campaign crowned him with freſh 
laurels; and ſtrengthened his pretenſions to that aſcendancy, which 
he had long held in the councils of the ſovereign. A vote of thanks 
to the earl of Peterborough would have communicated new import- 
ance to the theatre of his exploits, and given an additional ſanction 
to the propoſition on which the tory lords were ſo firenuouſly bent, 
that the ſtreſs of the allied arms ought to by ſhifted from er 
and the Netherlands to Spain“. 

Not contented with oppoſing the hononr claimed in behalf of the 
earl, the leaders of adminiſtration frequently introduced into the de- 
bates inſinuations diſreſpectful to that nobleman; and endeavoured 
to give fach a direction to the inquiry, as tended to diſcloſe ex- 
amples of his indiſcretion and inſolence in the very ſcene where his 
merits. ſhone with the moſt conſpicuous luſtre, Coolneſs, mode- 
ration, and prudence, are virtues. which more frequently belong to 
characters and talents of an ordinary ſtandard, than to thoſe which 
are eccentric arid aſtoniſhing. The intrepidity, the diſpatch, the 
ſucceſs of the earl of Peterborough were undeniable, but he was 
haughty, impetuous, headſtrong, and impatient of ſubordination ; 
and often acted in oppoſition to the counſels which he could not 


over-rule. His arrogance diſguſted his colleagues, and repeatedly 
gave offence to king Charles; and if the merit of his ſervices had 


not far outweighed his delinquencies, there can be little doubt, that 
the rigid and ordinary interpretation of military law would have 
authorized the ſevereſt cenſures which his enemies wiſhed to inflict“. 
But, as he had many friends in the houſe and great popularity, it 
was deemed moſt expedient to deſiſt from the plan of inſtituting any 
formal inquiry into his conduct; and to leave it with the public, 


s Oldmixon, vol. ii. p. 398. 37 Tipdal, vol. vii. p. 395+ 
W | coolly 
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coolly to appreciate his merits according to the facts brought to light, C HAP. 


without any bias from the interpofition of his peers, either in the N 


way of cenſure or applauſe” 
From the inveſtigations now recited, it appeared that the great 
deficiency of the force employed in the Spaniſh ſervice, was owing 


principally to the failure of the allies, who did not ſend their ſtipu- 


lated proportion of troops into that quarter. 'The commons there- 
fore repeatedly addreſſed her majeſty, that ſhe would lay before them 
a ſtate of the effective men maintained by the king of Spain, and by 
the king of Portugal. With the former part of this requeſt ſhe com- 
plied ; but with reſpect to the latter, ſhe declined to make any ſtrict 


inquiry into the conduct of his Portugueſe majeſty, as the enemy 


were now uling their utmoſt 2 to draw him off from the 
alliance. 
In order to form a clear IEF OR of the meaſures which 
were adopted by the firſt Britiſh parliament, relative to the trade of 
Scotland, it is neceſſary to mention a tranſaction which happened 
there, in the interval between the 16th of January, when the treaty 
obtained the final approbation of the ftates, and the iſt of May, 
when it became obligatory on the ſubjects of both kingdoms. By 
the fourth article it was ſtipulated, that all the ſubjects of Britain 
ſhould enjoy equal freedom of trade in every part of the united king- 
doms. It was hardly to be expected, that either the proſpect of fu- 
ture advantage, or the ſtrict point of honour, would reſtrain merce- 
nary adventurers from entering into ſpeculations of gain, ſuggeſted 
by an ambiguity and' reſerve, unavoidable in regulations which re- 
ferred to a caſe entirely new, and which were to be productive of 
ſuch an eſſential change in the commercial intereſts of both nations. 
As ſoon as the treaty had paſſed in the parliament of Scotland, large 


Journals Lords, paſſim. troops which he had engaged to furniſh at his 
9 Letter from Paris, 7th November 1707. own expence, but of thofe for which he re- 
Lamberti, tom. xiv. p. 184. The king of ceived a ſublidy. Hiſtory of Impeach nents, 
Portugal not * fell ſhort of the number of p. 273. Lond. 1711. 
quantities 
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quantities of foreign goods were commiſſioned, and foreign. ſhips 


freighted to carry them to Scotland, with the. deſign of tranſporting 
them into the neighbouring country, after the commencement of the 
union, taking it for granted, that under the prote&ion of the above 
article, they would be free from the Engliſh duties. The fair 
traders, who formed the moſt opulent and reſpectable claſs of mer. 
chants in England, gave in a repreſentation to the houſe of commons 
before the union had yet taken effect, ſetting forth the injuries ariſ- 
ing from theſe illicit practices, with reſpect to the public revenue, as 
well as their own private fortunes. On the ground of this repre- 
ſentation, a bill paſſed in that houſe to ſubject all the goods imported 
into Scotland, under the circumſtances deſcribed, to the prohibitions 
and the duties enacted by the Engliſh parliament. This bill, after 
an impartial and full diſcuſſion, was rejected by the lords, not on 
account of any objection: to its principle, or to the facts on which the 
complaints of the London merchants were founded, but merely from 
an honourable ſcruple with reſpe& to the competency of the Engliſh 
parliament, in its ſeparate capacity, to explain or determine any 
queſtion, relative to the articles of the union, which had been framed 
and ratified by the legiſlatures of the two reſpeQive kingdoms *. 
Preſuming, from the reſerve on the part of the lords, that their ſpe- 
culation was likely to ſucceed, the: proprietors ſent their cargoes: to 
London immediately after the commencement of the treaty, with 
certificates of their having been landed in Scotland before it had 
taken place. The cuſtom-houſe officers ſeized both the ſhips and 
the goods, ſome of them being contraband by the latute which pro- 


the union, and ſo to obtain the advantage of 
the drawback. Defoe, p. 569. k 
Journals Commons, 7th; Lords, 24th 
April. Defoe, p. 571. 
A fleet of no leſs than forty ſail, loaded 
with the commodities abovementioned, arrived 
in the Thames. 4. | 


20 Theſe goods chiefly conſiſted of wines, 
brandies, ſalt, linſeed, iron, timber, and deals. 
Not only the Scoteh, but Engliſh, Dutch, 
French, and Jewiſh merchants were concerned 
in theſe adventures. Defoe, p. 568. 

The tobacco was ſent to Scotland in ſuch 
immenſe quantities, that it was evident the de- 


fign was to return it again to England after | 
| hibited 
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hibited all trade with France. When this was made known in CHAP. 
XIII. 

Scotland, great diſſatisfaction was expreſſed by every claſs, as if tae!k⁊̃ 
articles of the union had been violated under the eye of the miniſtry; 7 4 
and a petition was preſented to her majeſty by the convention of 
royal burghs, entreating her interpoſition, to prevent the great loſs 
and injuſtice which the merchants in Scotland would ſuſtain by the 
forfeiture of their ſhips and cargoes, Her majeſty laid this petition 
before the privy council, which, after mature deliberation, agreed that 

the ſubject of it ſhould be referred entirely to the deciſion of the 
Britiſh parliament. In the mean while, that the goods in queſtion 
might ſuſtain no damage, the owners were permitted to land them 
on the condition of their agreeing to ſubmit their caſe to the ſame 
reſpectable arbitration. Some acquieſced in this propoſal, but the 
majority rejected it, which reduced the officers of the crown to the 
neceſſity of having recourſe to the ordinary forms of law, for keeping 
a proſecution open, that the merchants might be anſwerable for the pay- 
ment of the duties, if it ſhould be found expedient to exact them, after 
the caſe had been maturely inveſtigated by the united legiſlature **, 
The buſineſs was brought into parliament early in the ſeſſion by 
a petition from the owners of the goods to the houſe of commons 
which being conſidered by a grand committee, it was unanimouſly 22d Nor. 
reſolved to addreſs the queen that ſhe would be pleaſed to order her 
attorney-general, to diſcharge the ſeveral informations exhibited in 
the court of exchequer relating to goods imported into Scotland 
before the 1ſt day of May 1707. The reſolution of the houſe' of 
commons in this buſineſs met with her majeſty's hearty appro- 24th. 


bation, and was immediately complied with. An example of ſuch 

lenity and indulgence towards the Scots was a happy preſage of the 

kindneſs and liberality to be expected from their fellow ſubjects, in 
nary dubious queſtion concerning their interfering intereſts, 


23 Notwithſtanding of the war, Scotland had hitherto carried on a trade with Pin, 
Defoe, p. 572, &c. Appendix, p. 686. 
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| The attention of the Britiſh parliament was next directed to thoſe 


objects which related to the political ſituation, and internal govern- 


1707, 8. 
13th Dec, 


ment of Scotland. An act was paſſed for repealing and declaring 
the determination of two acts paſſed in the parliament of Scotland, 
namely, the act of ſecurity, and an act anent peace and war. Both 
were virtually ſuperſeded by the union, which ate to 


Scotland thoſe rights and privileges, which it was the object of theſe 


acts to obtain; and till more explicitly by the 25th article of the 
treaty, which declared, that all former laws, in either kingdom, in- 
conſiſtent with its terms and conditions, ſhould ceaſe and become 
void ; but a formal and literal abrogation of them was deemed expe- 
dient, to remove the uneaſy apprehenſions, which they had excited 
in England ©. 

The reluctance of miniſters to aboliſh the Scottiſh privy council 
aroſe from a narrow and felfiſh policy, very unlike that which 
marked the general tenor of their conduct and proceedings reſpecting 
the union. 

In the records of the privy council of Scotland, after the 1 
of the crowns, we meet with more frequent examples of the groſs 
perverſion and abuſe of delegated power, than occur, perhaps, in the 
hiſtory of any nation, poſſeſſing a regular and eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment. The functions and proceedings of the ordinary judicatories 
were often ſuſpended; and their deciſions overawed and controlled, 
by the indefinite prerogatives of a tribunal, which was a ſtanding 


engine of regal, and ariſtocratic oppreſſion. Its unlimited continu- 


ation, or the application of its authority to any arbitrary purpoſe, 
were ideas which certainly never entered into the minds of the pre- 
ſent miniſters; but ſpecious grounds of _ and motives of party 


25 By the at anent peace and war, (16th ing war wih any prince, &c. without conſent 
September 1703,) it was declared, that after of parliament z and that no declaration, with- 
her majeſty's deceaſe, and failing heirs of her out ſuch conſent, ſhall be binding on the ſub- 
body, no perſon, being king or queen of Scot-' jects of Scotland. 
land or England, ſhall have the power of mak. * Tindal, vol. vii. p. 3 56. 
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intereſt, rendered them knxions e eee of a court, — 
r Be: expedited Gow the frewe nngilontes; e eee a0 fag. 77 
ply its place, unden ſuch reſtriĩctions and refponſibility as were con- 
genial to the lenient /fpirit of the Engliſh- conſtitution **, The dif- 
tance of Scotland from the ſeat. of government, the cottinutnce of 
the wat, the recent detection: of conſpiracies, and the turbulent 
ſpirit of the Scots, which was'ready to make the ſalutary innovations 
attending the union a pretext for inſurrection, required a deputation 
of power more ample and free, and in erminal matters a procedure 
more prompt and vigorous than was neceſſary in the neighbouring 
kingdom, where the people had been long inured to habits of order 
and civilization, and ers; more e under the. in &« 
the ſupreme” magiſtrate. - 
Theſe arguments, however ſpeciqus, were treated with le Ale 
becauſe the perſons who laid fo great a-ſireſs: upon chem, vyere not 
unmoved by perſonal eonſiderations ; and wiſhed to retain the Scot- 
tiſh privy" eouneil, as the moſt” effechual- inſtrument for fupporting 
their own political influence in that country; and particularly for 
modelling the elecxions which were to take place at the riſe of the 
preſent ſeſſion. of parlament. The motives Which induced ſeveral 
of the Scottiſh nobility to oppoſe the abolitien ef the privy council, 
were neither ſo ambiguous, nor ſo plauſible and decent, as thoſe 
which were aſcribed to the Engliſh members who voted upon the 
ſame. fide; Although moſt of the families of diſtinction in Scotland 
had, in'their turns, fmarted under its'deſporic arm, yer they were 
unwilling to ſubmit to that encroachment upon their own hereditary 
juriſdictions, which was to follow upon the extinction of this branch 
of executive government. Lord Somers exerted himſelf with un- 
common ardour and diligence in promoting a meaſure ſo eſſential to 
the ae of Scotland; and as tip had been Fe, uſeful in ad- 


* Earl of Loudoun' Leer to Carftares, m Life of Argyle, p. 133. | 
12 December 1706. Cunningham, vol. ü. p. 135 6, 9. 
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— 4 liag and directing all the previous ſteps of the treaty of union, to 
. his perſevering and conſiſtent patriotiſm, poſterity ſtands indebted for 
te ſpeedy difſolution of a tyrannical juriſdi ion, which might long 

have I the moſt ſubſtantial benefits of that meritorious 

tranſaction . The bill for rendering the union more complete, by 

. ſubjecting the affairs of both nations to one privy council, aſter 
21th Dee. 


amt p 


to the diſorder that 


having paſſed in the houſe of commons, mn in . m of 


lords he? Mg Wy e yer wv 


74 ' 


797 Minates: of * nn | Breet, 
Hardwick's Collection, vol. ii. P- 473. | 
* Journals Commons, 6th; Lords, 25th © 


trels 

By this act the Scottiſh privy 3 
was to terminate on the 1ſt of May 1708. 
The powers of juſtices of peace were made the 


* o* =. 
* 


A bil 
eee adminiſtra · 


2 0 * 1 „ 


tion of petty juſtice remained with the heredi. 


tary 'magiſtrates, ſheriffs, ftewarts, and the 
_ proprietors of great eſtates, according to the 
rights and uſages of their fare, De- 
foe, p. 59, Ke. 

As there can be no doubt of the 


ſame throughout the whole united kingdom; >. of reviving the inſtitution of Juſtices of peace, 


aod, for the better adminiftration of Talite, 


fo the eflential akeration which had taken 


the lords ab jyſticiary were appointeꝗ to make place in the political condition of Scotland 


circuits twice in the 5 the writs of the 
election of members were to be directed to the 
ſhcriffs of the cqunties, and the! returns to be 
made in like manner as in England. 


ſhut up the ſource, from which the corruption 
and mal- adminiſtration of this deſcription of 


magiltrates., were, originally derived. The 


privy council exiſted no more: it was neceſſary 


Ads were likewiſe" paſſed this ſeffion far tlierefore, that they, as well as the juſtices in 
regulating the electibns of the peers, for eſta- England, ſhauld receive their commiſſions from, 


bliſhing a court of exchequer in Scotland, and 705. 
further diretting the payment of the equivalent, 
A proteſt was entered in the houſe' pf lords 
againſt the bill for rendering the union more. 


the lord chancellor. 
The Atetations introduced into Scotland, { 
with — to the exciſe, cuſtoms, and com. 


mercial laws, gave, riſe to a new ſpecies of civil 


complete. The fir reaſon referred, merely, - crimes, of Which'it was neceſſary that the he 


uld ariſe from the pre- Jeſtices ſhould be empowered to take cogni-, 


mat ure diſſolution of the privy council; but x If according to the model of Eng. 


the ſecond, to the neu powers conferred upon! | 


the juſtices of peace, as, encroaching upon the 
twentieth article of the union, which provided, 
that all heritable juriſdictions ſhould be re- 
ſerved for the owners thereof as enjoyed by 
the laws of Scotlancc. 


The juſtices af peace, ben to the laws 


ff Scotland before the union, were appointed 
by the privy couneit; and their powers were 


conſiderably, enlarged” by the 12th, and 38th 
acts of the Scottiſh parliament, in the time of 
Charles the Second. Having been found too 
much ſubſervient -to the arbitrary diftates of 
their conſtituents, they were laid afide at the 


. „ 
@® 4d 
+4» 


lind, the powers of the Scottiſh juſtices were! 
farther enlarged, it was. ſo evidently ſubſervi-: 


ent to public order and peace, that none but 
ſuch as were influenced by ſelfiſh motives could 
object to it, upon the ſcore of its deviating. 
from a rigid and literal adherence to the 


twentieth article of the union; and even this 


objection was in a great meaſure obviated by 
a clauſe in the act, * that, in the ſeſſions of 
« the peace, the methods of trials and judg- 
« ments ſhall be according to the laws and 
“ cuſtoms of Scotland.“ dente at * 
vol. iv. chap. vi. 1707). 

The novelty of the inſtitution, the bang 


WF 


- — 


* 
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A bill paſſed in both houſes for ſettling the militia in Scotland. © HAP. 0 


XIII. 


Beſides the advantages to Scotland expreſsly ſtipulated by the treat, 


of union, it was expected that other public improvements and bene- 
fits would afterwards be promoted in that country by the united 
legiſlature. A militia had been always reckoned, by the Scottiſh 


patriots, as an eſſential ſecurity for their liberty and independence; 


and as their army was now modelled according to the plan of chat 
of England, ſo it was taken for granted that a militia was to be eſta- 
bliſhed in Scotland upon the ſame footing in both kingdoms, But 
while the bill was depending, the attempt of the pretender to invade 
Scotland, excited a general ſuſpicion that it would be unſafe to truſt 
the people in that country with arms, and ee the bill being 
preſented for the royal aſſent. | 

A committee of the lords was en to examine — con- 


1707, 8. 


.28th Jan, - 


victed of high treaſon, and other ſuſpeQed perſons who had been 


employed by Mr. Harley for procuring intelligence from France. 
Although no evidence appeared upon the face of theſe examinations, 
| tending to the crimination of the ſecretary, yet the report of the 


houſe was worded in ſuch a manner as to impute blame to him, by isch March. 


inſinuating that his indolence and careleſſneſs had been che cauſe on 
betraying the ſecrets of government. 

A meſſage was ſent by the queen to both Wb, ning . 
of preparations carrying on at Dunkirk, for an immediate invaſion 
of England by the French and the pretender, which was anſwered 
by a joint addreſa from the lords and commons, expreſſing their fer- 


vent loyalty, and willaguels to concur in he magiurs for alarmed 


of the hereditary 8 * the perſons 6 The juſtices of peace, * were by the 
firſt appointed to the offices of juſtices, being * above act to have ſupplied the place of the 


ignorant of the laws of England, which were © privy council of Scotland, neither under- 
now in many caſes to regulate their deciſions, . ſtood their duty, nor were willing to exe- 
prevented them, for a long time after the union, cute their offices as was expected. They 
from diſcharging their duty with the diligence, ** were in a good meaſure ſtrangers to the 
independence, and energy, which was nteeſſary « laws by which they were chiefly to act; 
to render their office as uſeful as was intended and in ſome ſhires of Scotland, they ſeldom 
either to the ſovereign or their fellow citizens. or never met.“ Sir John Clerk's MSS, 
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ing her majeſty's title and perſon. The habeas: corpus was ſuſ. 


n x proclamation was iucd for apprehending the pretender 


270, 8. 


zoth, 23d 
Dec. 


13th Dec. 


and his adherents; for taking proper Reps to guard againſt the dan» 
gers ariſing from popiſh recuſants; and becauſe fome of the high. 
land chieftains-lay under the imputation of difalfeftion, a bill was 


brought into the houfe of commons to diſcharge the clans from 


their vaſſalage; and orders were ſent to the earl of Leven, com» 
mander of the forces in Scotland, to apprehend all ſuſpectod perſons, 
The alarm, occaſioned by theſe: meafures, was but of ſhort duration; 
and within the ſpace of a few days, the parliament had. occafion to 
preſent thanks to the lord high admiral for his 2 in ** 
out a fleet which prevented the intended invaſion. 
The houſe of lords teſtified their reſpect for the ee of king 
William, by addreſſing her majeſty to appoint commiſſioners to make 
out a ſtatement of his perſonal debts, that praper meaſures might be 
adopted for difcharging them. Her majeſty returned a favourable 
anſwer, but-it does not appear that any effactual progreſs: was made. 
in a buſineſs * * " — of tho natzon" was * ne con- 


. cerned. 


The commons, by various a Ade che 0 of this 
ſeſſion, diſcovered a zeal for advancing: the commercial: intereſt of 
the nation. They addreſſed her majeſty to uſe her entreaties with 
the emperor to obtain the repeal of a prohibition which he had un- 
gratefully impoſed upon the importation of Britifly woollen manu- 
faQures into his deminions in Stiria, They brought in a bill to 
prevent the eontinuanoe of eolluſive practiees with reſpect to bring- 


ing French wines into the ports of England, under the pretext of 


their being prize goods, to the injury of che Portugueſe trade, ſo be- 
neficial to the nation Proper regulations were adopted for pre- 
venting frauds in the manufacture and ſale of woollen cloth, and 
for the encouragement of its exportation; and a new act was paſſed 


1 This hill was not carried through before the end of, the.ſeſſion,. ST 


14 for 


QUEEN ANNE: . 


for ſecuring the trade of the American volonies The hodſe of CAAD. 
commons gave another inftance of their indulgenee to the prejudices ws 
of the Scottiſh nation, by recogniſing the merits of Mr. Paterfon, the gf 73 
original projector of the Darien company.”. They reſolved, that he 
was entitled to payment for all the furs due to him by the pro- 
prietors 3 and alſo to a recompence ſuitable to his public ſervices; * 
and the committee, appointed for direQing the payment of the equi · 
valent money, was empowered to receive a elauſe for that purpoſe. 
The commons ſeem rather to have difplayed an officious zeal for 
orthodoxy, by expelling Mr. Aſgil, one of their members, becauſe he 
had publiſhed opinions contrary to thoſe which were generally re- 
ceived by the chriſtian church; and the book which contained them 
was ordered to be burnt by the hands of the common hafigman . 18 Dec. 
All the ſupplies demanded for the public fervite were cheerfully 
granted, and amounted to the ſum of fix millions, twenty-one thon- 
ſand, nine hundred and twenty-ſix pounds, ſix ſhillings; and a penny; 
of which ſum, one million and two hundred thoufand pounds was 
advanced by the united Eaſt India company, upon paſſing an act to 
renew their eharter for fourteen years. This ſeſſion was clofed on 
the 1ſt of April, and the parliament diſſolved upon the 15th. 
Its proceedings, upon an impartiat review, appear to be entitled 
to a high degree of praiſe, No parliament, during this reign, 
maintained greater moderation and unity in the diſeuſſion of various 
buſineſs of the higheſt national importance; and, to the generoſity 
and diſpatch of the commens; in granting the fupplies, the fabſe- 
quent ſuceeſs of the Britiſh arms is in a great meaſure to be imputed; 


*) Statutes at Large, vol. iv. 170). time lying in the Fleet priſon for debt, and had 

The propoſition aſſerted by Mr. Aſgil petitioned the houſe to be relieved on the ſcore 
was, that, according to the covenant revealed of privilege. It was probably with the view 
in the ſcriptures, man may be tranſlated into of getting rid of this petition, and the diſclaim- 
eternal life without paſſing through death. As ing connexion with a perſon, whoſe embar- 
this propoſition could not be productive of bad raſſments had brought him under reproach, 
influence upon practice, ſo it was defended more than from any motive of religious zeal, 
with great ingenuity, and every mark of ſin- that the houſe inflited ſuch a ſevere ſentence, 
cerity by the author. Mr. Afſgil was at this Biographia Britannica, artiele Aſgil. | 
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nor-ought we to overlook the diligence with which both houſes 
inquired into abuſes and miſcarriages injurious to the public, though 
it muſt be acknowledged, that their final determinations fell ſhort of 
that preciſion and energy which would have been neceſſary for over. 
awing delinquents, and preventing the repetition of ſimliar offences, 


But, what above all recommends this parliament to the gratitude of 


Pretenſions 


of the French 


the country of the Cevennes, arrived in England. They were gene- 


prophets. 


poſterity, is the memorable tranſaction of the union, which never 
could have been accompliſhed without a laborious and patient in- 
veſtigation of facts, and the moſt comprehenſive views of the poli- 
tical intereſts of Britain. AN N veto 
About the end of the year 1706, ſeveral French proteſtants, from 


rally treated with tenderneſs and indulgence as ſufferers for conſcience 
ſake, till the extravagant pretenſions and frantic behaviour of ſome 
of their leaders. diſturbed the public peace, and at length required 
the interference of the civil magiſtrate. Elias Marion was the prin- 
cipal actor in this ſtrange ſcene of enthuſiaſm or impoſture ; for it is 
difficult to decide, whether he was the dupe of his own delirious 
imagination, or only acting a part in order to gratify a ſpurious am- 


bition by rendering himſelf the object of popular admiration, He 


pretended to be the inſpired meſſenger of heaven, and ta have re- 


_ ceived authority to denounce judgments, and foretell future events. 


John Cavalier and Durand Fage, only put in their claim as ſubordi- 


nate inſtruments in Marion's commiſſion ; and co-operated in atteſt- 


ing his authority, and propagating the doctrines revealed to him by 
the Spirit of God. Although the topics inſiſted upon by theſe ſelf- 
commiſſioned prophets were frivolous. or unintelligible ; their ex- 
preſſions confuſed, abrupt, and incoherent ; and the attitudes and 


motions with which they were accompanied, wild and eccentric *; 


25 Nothing could be more ludicrous and ſuddenly proſtrate on the ground as if they 
fantaſtical than the attitudes and expreſſions had been thrown down by external force; 
of theſe pretended prophets. They often fell and continued motionleſs, and apparently _ 

N or 


an account of their pretenſions. 


for a 5 time. The firſt Hamptons 
of their returning to life were indicated by 
heary fighs and groans, which were ſoon 
followed by vociferation and loud fhrieks : 
broken ſentences were then dropt, after ſhort 
intervals, in ſtrange and , unnatural. ſounds, 
while the perſons themſelves ſeemed to have 


no more apprehenſion or conſciouſneſs of what 
they uttered than inanimatę machines. pon 


other occaſions, they appeared to be viole ently 
and reluctantly conſtrained, to announce che 
dictates of the Spirit, contrary to their gwn, 
inclinations ; and, in that caſe, their diſcourſes 
vere delivered with varied ' modulations of 
voice, as if different rſons had b been ſpeakers; 
the Spirit all the while commanding and 
threatening; the agents, contradicting and 
ſetting him at defiance, till at length. ex- 
hauſted in body and mind, the latter, i in feeble 
accents, ſurrendered themſelves implicitly to 
ihe counſels of omnipotent wiſdom, profeſſing 
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but, at the ſame time, ſuch as might have been acquired by artifice © HAP- 
and habit; yet they met with wonderful ſucceſs in collecting a mul. Ws... 
titude of followers of low rank; and even in making a fer profelyece 1707, 8, 
reſpectable for ſtation and character. 
The miniſters and elders of the French chapel inches a e 
to be uneaſy on account of theſe irregularities, leſt they ſhould: bring 
reproach upon their.own congregation, arid, give authority to preju- 
dices, unfavourable: to the proteſtant refugees, which ſome of the 
eſtabliſhed church diſcovered a ſtrong inclination: to foment. The 
leading members of that congregation applied to the biſhop of Lon- 
don, as their eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, that they might be enabled to take 
effectual meaſures for ſuppreſſing an impoſture, ſo injurious to their 
own particular credit, and the intereſt, of the reformed religion in 
general. Having received powers for this purpoſe, they ſummoned 
the three perſons already named, to appear before. them, and give 
Elias Marion only appeared, and 
with a ſullen obſtinacy maintained his elaim to divine illumination. 
The commiſſioners condemned his pretenſions as blaſphemous and 
. ; and ordairied cheir ſentence to be entered in their re- 


3 


1 2410] 1; 47154) 


their deep fiction — penitence for havin 
vainly and impiouſly entered into ſuch an 
equal conteſt, ' Not only the original — way 
of the prophetic ſect, but ſeveral of their dif. 


ciples, of both ſexes, and even children, be- 


came prin 


freaks. 


actors in theſe enthuſiaſtic 
See the caſe of Samuel Kaimer, 


Lende, 1718. Cunningham, vol. il. p. 8 7. 


To ſuch extreme audacity did theſe en- 
| thuſiaſts arrive, that they at length boaſted, | 


with confidence, of their having obtained power 
to raiſe the dead. They were even ſo infa. 
tuated as to ſpecify the perſons on af this 
power was to be exerciſed, and the time and 
place of doing it; and though they repeatedly 
failed, they were not abafhed, but promiſed 
ſucceſs with the ſame confidence in a future 


experiment; and what above all was ſtrange, 


the greater number of their votaries ſtill be- 
lieved them, and adhered to them. Id. - 


giſter, 


2d January 
1707. 
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n giſter, and de be read 1 in the foreral pootetan chapel die which 


19D, N. 
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Kr n e 
proteſtant brethren, the pretended prophets became mone bold, info, 
lant, and affiduous. in the propagation of their tenets, and in their 
zeal to. make proſelytes. They now delivered their exhortationg 


multitudes ; they inveighed againſt the miniſters. of 'the/ eſtabliſhed 


church; they denounced woeful judgments againſt the city: of Loans. | 


dan and the Engliſh nation; and they committed their diſcourſes ta 

the preſb, to give them a diffuſive ciroulatiou n 44 09h 

This laſt ſtep furniſhed the proteſiant congregations, whoſe indige 

nation was inflamed by the contempt with. which. their authovity was 

treated, with grounds;for calling in the aid of the civil magiſtratzzoe 

The ringleaders of the deluded band were indicted and profecnted 

at the expence of the French proteſtant churches, as impoſturs, and 

diſturbers of the public peace; and were ſentenced, by the court af 

28th Nov. Queen's Bench, to ſtand on a ſeaffold/ at Charing-eroſs and the Ro 
1, Exchange, with à paper denoting theip offeace:; io pay each 0b 

them a fine of twenty werks, and to find ſureties for their * de | 

hayiour. | a. 

The fevevity: of this hn and the fortitude with which. they 

dite it, were ill calculated for undeceiving their deluded votaries, 

if an imputation, more preeiſe and odious than that for which they 

were condemned, had not been artfully propagated to overturn the 

popularity of theſe triumphant impoſtors. It was inſinuated, that 


the oſtenſible offenders. were only tools of ill deſigning men, ohe 


wanted to ſpread Socinian principles among the lower claſſes of the 
people; Nr to ſubvert the orthodoxy of the proteſtant congre- 
tis No proof, enen was adduced to, Alien this 


97 4 "A 9 &+ . "as id; 


=. They. were intitled Prophetical tſp of the n this the phos en 
tions of Elias Marion. to raiſe, was a reputed. Socinian. Caſe, of | 
37 Annals Anne, p. 371. Dr. Ems, one inen 1 11. | 


1 80 change, 4 


and prophecies. every day in the ſtrgeis to aredulous and increaſing —@ | 
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charge, which certainly can derive no credit from internal evidence, 


as it is not eaſy to conceive means more unfit for the end propoſed, Low 


than theſe which were now adopted, or a more unaccountable and 
diſcordant aſſociation, than that which was ſuppoſed between the 
diſguiſed intentions and the palpable offences of theſe wretched and 
contemptible fanatics ** 


The events of the campaign 1707 equally diſappointed the "9 
a France, and the hopes of the allies. That after ſo many defeats, 
ſuch immenſe loſs of men, and the embarraſſment of her finances, 
the balance of ſucceſs ſhould have inclined to France ; and that ſhe 


1709, 8. 


Campaign, 
1708. 


ſhould ſtill be able to meet her combined opponents, almoſt in every 


quarter, with an augmented and ſuperior force, are facts of ſo ex- 


traordinary a nature, that they ought not to be paſſed over without 
attending to the cauſes from which they aroſe. 


All political aſſociations, compoſed of ſtates whoſe forms of go- 


vernment are diſſimilar, and whoſe intereſts ſometimes interfere, and 


often run counter to each other, neceſſarily contain latent cauſes of 


imbecility and diſſolution. Although their peculiar prejudices may 


be ſuppreſſed, and the proſecution of their ſeparate advantages ſuſ- 


pended, under the recent impulſe of ſympathetic alarm or reſent- 
ment, yet the ſtrength of theſe feelings afterwards decline from the 
familiarity of the objects which firſt excited them; and the native 
ſentiments and habits of the ſeveral united parties gradually reſume 
their wonted ſway. In the courſe of deliberations, and in the very 
ſeene of action, competitions and rivalſhips ſtart up, which rouſe the 
pride and animoſity of the citizen to the prejudice of the general 


and allied intereſt, The precarious fortune of war, a defeat or a 
victory, operates unequally, with reſpect to the. intereſts of the va- 
rious confederate powers; and ſuggeſts peculiar fears and hopes, 


which were not foreſeen or attended to at the formation of their 
union, Plans of appropriate advantage are clandeſtinely cheriſhed 


3* Shafiſvury's Eſſay on Enthuſiaſm. 
R x 


and 
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and purſued; open diſcords and jealouſies perplex cheir councils, 


— and enervate their joint efforts againſt the common enemies, whoſe 


1708. 


power and reſources are often regenerated by the very extremity of 
diſtreſs to which they have been reduced. Theſe obſervations are 
founded upon facts, which enter into the period rue, under 
our review. 

Various incidents, * the two viceeding campaigns, | bad dif. 
cloſed the intereſted views of ſome members of the confederacy, and 
expoſed their ſmothered jealouſies of each other. The ſelfiſhneſs 
and inſolence of the emperor, though he had the greateſt ſtake in 


the war, became highly offenſive to all the reſt of the allies. By 


conſenting to the evacuation of the Milaneſe, and proſecuting his 
deſign againſt Naples, he had diſappointed the exertions of the allied 


powers in Provence, and in Spain. He diſcovered the utmoſt un- 
willingneſs in contributing to the aggrandizement of his brother, 
when it trenched upon his own authority; and it was only, after 


long delay and repeated ſubterfuges, that he yielded to the entreaties 


of the German ſtates, by transferring to him the duchy of Milan“. 


Nor did it require leſs addreſs and importunity from the queen of 


England and the ſtates of Holland, to prevail upon him to perform 


his father's ſtipulations to the duke of Savoy, by ceding to him Va- 


lencia and Alexandria, with their dependent territories, the very 


object which had allured that prince to renounce his connexion with 
l the French king“. Threatened with the diſmemberment of his native 
dominions by the Hungarian inſurgents, Joſeph diſplayed at once the 


imprudence of his policy, and the intemperance of his ambition, by 


Ty reviving obſolete and dubious claims of ſovereignty over many fiefs 
in Italy, whoſe proprietors were unable to produce authentic titles of 
the grants made to their anceſtors, from whom they had. deſcended 
through many intervening generations, Tie barefaced and ill 


. 9 Letter of Mancheſter to Sunderland, #4 Meadows Letter to Boyle, Vienas 2 29th 


a . January 1708. Letter of Cardonel to April * 


Sunderland, zd October 1707. poke] 
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timed uſurpation affected ſome of the moſt populous ſtates; and C HF. 


XIII. 


though they were not in a condition to reſiſt by any other weapon 


than thoſe of argument and remonſtrance, it exaſperated their ſpirits 
againſt their oppreſſor, and rendered them ſecretly diſaffected to th 
confederaey with which he was united“. 5 
The circles of Germany not only availed themſelves of every pre- 
text for withholding or reſtricting their contributions to the war, 


but complained of the emperor's having failed in affording them the 


protection he had promiſed ; and became ſuſpected of a ſtrong in- 
elination to accept of the neutrality, ſo often urged by the French 
king“. 50 W. 

While England was made the dupe of her allies, by augmenting 
her military force; and laviſhing ſubſidies among them with une x- 
ampled profuſion; ſhe did not eſcape the reproach of ſnatching, 


clandeſtinely, at unfair advantages for herſelf. The jealouſy of the 


united ſtates in particular was excited by the diſcovery of a com- 
' mercial treaty, highly favourable to the trade of England, to which 
Mr. Stanhope had ſecretly procured the conſent of king Charles, in 
the extremity of his affairs during the preceding campaign“. 
The heavy exactions impoſed upon the towns of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands by the rapacious delegates of the allies, contraſted with 
the mild government of the elector of Bavaria, who had preſided 
there after the peace of Ryſwick, diſpoſed them to liſten, with a fa- 
vourable ear, to his inſtigations for revolting againſt their preſent 
maſters, as ſoon as it could be attempted with any proſpect of 
ſucceſs . . l Ft 


Barre, tom. x. p- 539 · _ of Spain. Tindal, vol. vii. p. 233, note. 


Id. p. 524. 

By this treaty, it was agreed, that the 
ſubjects of Great Britain ſhould poſſeſs the 
ſame privileges of a free trade to the Spaniſh 
Indies as the ſubjects of Spain; and that the 
French ſhould be entirely excluded from all 


kind of trade within the dominions of the king 


"WES 


4+ Berwick, vol. ii. p. 1. Lediard, vol. ii, 


p- 17. The elector was magnificent, a great 


admirer of the ladies, and a bigot to the ca- 
tholic religion; which engaged the affections 


of all ranks. Hiſtory of the Campaign 1708. 
Lond. 170g. 
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The ceſſation of labour and manufactures, domeſtic poverty and 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
The reſpective ſituation of the allied powers, their local danger 
cils, and their plans for proſecuting the war. Some of them com- 


plained of exhauſted finances; and, inſtead of bringing in their con- 
tributions, ſolicited loans or ſubſidies from the more opulent ſtates. 


Some requeſted troops for maintaining their military eſtabliſſunents, 


which could no longer be recruited from their own depopulated do- 
minions; others demanded gratuitous ſupplies of ammunition. and 
proviſions, which their inland ſituation rendered it impracticable for 
them to obtain, without the generous exertions of the maritime 
powers. In ſhort, avarice, partiality, and caprice, furniſhed argu- 
ments, which appeared the moſt cogent to the party intereſted, for 


preferring its claims to thoſe of every member of the confederate 


body; and thus it became impoſſible to adopt any reſolutions, or fix 
upon any ſcheme of operations, without leaving ſomewhere: diſguſt 
and reſentment, which looſened the bands of the grand alliance“. 
While from theſe cauſes its ſtrength was declining apaze, the 
poxver of the French king ſeemed: to derive renewed vigour from 
the very efforts which had been made for its deſtruction, and from 
the univerfality of that diſtreſs to which his ſubjects were reduced. 


wretehedneſs, facilitated: the recruiting: of his armies; and the ge- 
neral ſcarcity of ſpecie ſuggeſted, to an arbitrary prince, ſucceſsful 
expedients for drawing the ſmall reverſion of 1 it, that was. {till au. 
into the royal exchequer ©. 


| 45 Barr&, tom. x. p. 524. The allies © ſerved 1 them.“ 1 Nego- 
« were ſo jealous of one another, knowing ciations, p. 18. Lond. 1717. 

« the readineſs of France to make propoſals A great proportion of the troops in the pay 
« for peace, that they kept ſpies upon one of Holland, and ſome in the pay of England, 
« another in every court, to watch, if ſo much were hired from the German princes which 
« as a new face appeared. As the Engliſh juſtified them in pleading their utter incapacity 
% had frequently expreſſed their uneaſineſs on to furniſh the quotas required of them agree- 
that account, ſo had the Dutch alternately ably to the regulations of the empire. State 
« to them; and it was not without great ma- of the War. Lond. 1708. 

« nagement, that anv underſtanding was pre- % Hiſtoire de Louie, tom. vi. p. 174- 
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Although the French king had hitherto delayed to ſend troops into C H A LY 


Scotland, in' compliance with the defire of the friends of the exiled 


prince, yet he ſtill cheriſhed their hopes, by promiſing them every 


kind of aſſiſtance, as ſoon as an inſurrection could be attempted with 
any. probable view of ſucceſs. From late occurrences, the crifis for 
ſuch an attempt was faſt approaching. The general diſaffection 
occaſioned. by the union, ſtrengthened the hands of the Jacobites, 


and afforded James the proſpect of ſupport from e beg of 


diſtinction hitherto unfriendly to his cauſe. 

Some of the nobility who had been inſtrumental in mometng whe 
treaty, diſappointed of the emoluments. and honours which they ex- 
pected as the reward of their ſervices, expreſſed ſentiments of peni- 


tence and recantation; and gave intimation to the friends of the 


chevalier, of their readineſs to co-operate in demoliſhing their own 
work, by the deſperate exploit of dethroning the queen, or chang- 
ing the ſucceſſion, The Cameronians, and not a few of. the mem- 
bers of the eſtabliſhed church, fearful of the fatal conſequences of 
ſubjection to a legiſlature in which the intereſts of epiſcopacy pre- 
ponderated, began to diſcover a ſpirit of inſurrection, and, provided 
they could obtain ſufficient ſecurity for the protection of the preſby- 
terian religion, they profeſſed their willingneſs to transfer their alle- 
glance to the hereditary prince, and even to take an ne mor in 
fixing him upon the throne 
I beſe circumſtances, ſo 3 w their hopes, were communi- 
cated to Lewis by his agents in Scotland, and particularly by colonel 
Hocke, who had been ſent over to hold conſultations with the 
leaders of the Jacobites, and to cloſe. with any feaſible propoſals: for 
ſeating the chevalier upon the throne of his fathers. It was repre- 
ſented to Hooke, that if Lewis would conſent to tranſport the pre- 
tender into Scotland with eight thouſand men and fifteen thouſand 


a Hooke, paſlim, 


| 


his 


"__ 


ſtand of arms, and 0pply, him with a hundred thouſand Res, C. 15,000. 
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his friends there would undertake to'reife an Kine force of twenty- 


3 five thouſand foot and five thouſand horſe. The places moſt conve- 
1708, 


nient for the rendezvous of their men were ſpecified, and the plan 
of their operations was deſcribed, It was propoſed, that the inſur- 
gents, upon receiving the reinforcements demanded from France, 
ſhould march to Newcaſtle, which, being weakly fortified, would 


eaſily fall into their hands, and reduce the metropolis to hs utmoſt 


diſtreſs, by preventing its being ſupplied with coals. The unpro- 


tected ſtate of England, from the abſence of the troops, the favour- 


able diſpoſition of many of the people, the ſecret good wiſhes of 
ſome of the preſent miniſters, and the diſcontents of the Iriſh, af. 
forded the moſt ſolid ground for expecting the ſpeedy and cordial 
ſubmiſſion of all the three kingdoms to the authority of their right- 
ful ſovereign . But though their higheſt expectations might not be 
immediately fulfilled, it ſeemed probable that the queen, alarmed by 


the proſpect of a civil war, and not altogether dead to the impulſe of 


natural affection, would gladly liſten to ſome reaſonable plan of ac- 
commodation with her brother, and that his claim, in that caſe, 


might obtain the ſanction of legiſlative authority. Calculating, 


however, upon the failure of all theſe hopes, there ſtill remained a 
certain and abundant recompence to the French king for his inter- 


| poſition. The recall of the Britiſh troops from the Netherlands, and 


the ſubverſion of public credit in England, upon which the ſup- 


plies and activity of all the confederate powers chiefly depended, 


would operate to the advantage of the French arms in every quarter. 
"Theſe conſiderations were ſtated in a memorial ſubſcribed by four. 
noblemen and fix gentlemen of large property and influence, and 


delivered to colonel Hooke for the inſpection of Lewis; but many 


beſides the ſubſcribers were privy to the conſultations with the | 


45 Ker, vol. i. p- 57. 61. 67. Macpherſon's ge hundred in Scotland. Lockhart, p. 364. 5: 


State Papers, 1707, 8. Lockhart, p. 366. 4 king bw FI. Sir J. Clerk's 


There were only, at this time, five thouſand MSS... 


troops in England, and two thouſand SE on 55 WP „ 
regular P 8 CITY 7 5 | 1 ay 
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alot and aſſured him of their hearty aſſent to the engagements 
which it contained. 

Whether it was owing to the French king's bad diſpleaſed with 
the peremptory demand for a pecuniary ſupply, inſerted in the me- 
morial contrary to the advice of his agent, who thought that it im- 
plied an unbecoming diſtruſt of his maſter's generoſity *', or that 
Lewis himſelf was ſuſpicious of the ſincerity. and influence of his 
correſpondents, or doubtful of the ſcheme redounding materially to 

his own advantage, he till heſitated for ſome time about complying 
with their ſolicitations. | 

The fortune of the war, as well as the ſtate of Scotland, at length 
determined him to fayour an inſurreQion there. The WT, REN of 


the Milaneſe, and the recovery of Arragon and Valencia, circum- 
ſcribed the ſcene of military operations. on the continent, and put 
Lewis in a better condition for ſparing a part of his troops; while 
the attempt made upon Toulon, by the inſtigation of the court of 
England, ſuggeſted the idea of retaliating, by a deſcent upon the 
coaſt of Scotland. In the proſecution of this deſign, twelve batta- 
lions, under the command of the marquis de Gace and the young 
chevalier, ſet ſail from Dunkirk with a fleet of eight large ſhips of 
war, and twenty-four frigates, beſides tranſports and long-boats “ 

The command of the fleet was intruſted to the count de Forbin, 
whoſe late ſucceſs, more than his cordiality in the ſervice, encou- 
raged the hopes .of the projectors of this expedition“. This fleet 
put to ſea on the 6th of March, and arrived on the 1 3th at the 


* 


8 


30 Hooke, p- 8 3 paſſim. * Macpherſon's | 22 former had 8 aſſiſtance to the expedi- 
State Papers, 1908. tion; by which means he hoped to re-eftabliſh 

5 Hooke, 5660. the jeſuits, and to bring the provinces to what 

32 When the French king bid the pretender terms he pleaſed. Abſtract of Mr. Dayrole's 
farewel, he faid' he' hoped never 'to ſee him Letters, MSS. This fact is alſo mentioned 
again, Mr. Dayrole, the Engliſh reſident at in a letter, 19th April, from Mr. Palmer, reſi- 
the Hague, in a letter to Mr. Secretary Boyle, dent at Berlin, to Mr. Secretary Boyle. Ab- 
24th April, N. S. 1708, mentions the report ſtract of Mr. Palmer's Letters from Berlin. to 
of a letter having been intercepted from the Mr. Secretary Boyle. MSS. - 

Pope to one Vandenbourghla, a baniſhed je- 55 Villars,. tom. iii. p. 119. Forbin. 
ſpit in the United Provinces, declaring that | 
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mouth of the Frith of Forth, which the commander interided 11 


enter and to land the troops at Dunbar or Leith; but being nas 5 
of the near approach of fir George Byng, with a fleet far ſupetiot to 


his own, he ſteered along the north coaſt of Scotland. Sir George 


purſued and took the Saliſbury, an Engliſh prize in the French ſen 
vice; and finding it impoſſible to come up with the reſt, he re. 
turned, and lay at anchor in the road of Leith, till he received * 4 


telligence of Forbin's having got back to Dunkirk **,  - 
The effects of this abortive expedition evinoe, that the ext] 


tions founded upon it were far from being viſionary and preſumps, | 


tuous; and that, if it had been conducted with wiſdom, and ſuſtained 
by an adequate force, it might have proved extremely injurious 


England and her allies. The court was appalled, and a panic and 


confuſion ſpread over all the kingdom. The reinforcements, deſtingl, 


for Spain, were countermanded ; ſeveral regiments were ordered W 
march with the utmoſt diſpatch into Scotland; the Engliſh troops; in, a | 


the Netherlands were directed to be in readineſs to embark at Oftend 


for England ; and an unprecedented run upon the bank a 


exchequer, and diſturbed the foreign remittances ©, 


The allies had obtained certain information of the French king's 


intention to puſh the war with the greateſt vigour in the Nether- 


lands; and that the invaſion of Scotland had been projected with 
view to draw off the Engliſh forces from that quarter. Though © 
that expedition had failed, the hopes of Lewis were ſtill upheld by 
the ſuperiority of his army, and by his confidence in the ſucceſs.of i 


his intrigues, carried on for recovering the towns in the Spaniſh 


54 Lockhart, 369. Letters of Berniere. was very great, and the reaſon of i it my {4 1 
Hooke, p. 137. Quincy, tom. v. p. 479. the great men were jealous of one another; 


482, Lives of the Admirals, vol. iii. p. 186. © for nobody imagined that the pretender 
Letter of De Gace to M. Chamillard. Sir would venture over, merely for the encou- 
George's fleet conſiſted of forty ſhips of the © ragement he had in Scotland.” Sir J. 


line beſides frigates. Clerk's MSS.. The French endeayoured to 


55 Cunningham, vol. i. p. 154. CHOY keep alive this panic, by giving out, that" 


p- 218. Sir John Clerk, * 2 was in London Forbin was again to invade Scotland. Day- AY 


at this time, ſays, «that the conſternation . role's Letters to Mr. Boyle, paſſim. MSS. 
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Netherlands, which had been ſubdued by the confederates. It was CHAP. 
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therefore determined, at a private conſultation held at Treves, be. 


tween the duke of Marlborough, the deputies of the States, and ,, FI 


prince Eugene, that the principal operations of the allies ſhould be 
directed, in the moſt effectual manner, for counteracting the plans 
and diſappointing the expectations of Lewis; and that the combined 
army, in the Netherlands, ſhould be augmented by as many of the 
Imperialiſts as could be ſpared from the ſervice on the Upper Rhine, 
by all the Heſſians and Saxons in the pay of Britain, and the troops 
of the elector palatine . | | 

- As this plan, however wiſely concerted, tended to diminiſh the 
emperor's army on the Upper Rhine, and to expoſe his frontiers, it 
was foreſeen that objections would be made to it both by him and 


th April 


the elector of Hanover, whoſe reputation, as a general, depended 


upon the force under his command. But theſe were happily ſur- 
mounted by the interpoſition of the duke of Marlborough and prince 
Eugene. The former waited upon the elector, and the latter viſited 
the court of Vienna; and, by addreſs and arguments, prevailed upon 
both to acquieſce in their ſcheme of the war as moſt conducive to 
the united intereſts of the allies ”. | 1 
The duke of Marlborough, on his return from Hanover, repaired 
to the camp at Billinghen, which he appointed for the rendezvous 
of the troops. Though it had been ſecretly agreed, that prince Eu- 


gene was to join the duke with a large reinforcement, yet it was 


given out that the former was to act with a ſeparate army on the 
Moſelle, which obliged the duke of Berwick to remain there with a 


26th May. 


conſiderable force. The duke of Vendoſme, having aſſembled the 


French and Spaniſh troops at Mons, advanced to Soignies, within a 


6 Lediard, vol. f. p. 10. The elector en- to this plan, on account of his ſon's commen- 


gaged to employ all his troops in the ſervice eing his military career under the auſpices of 
of the confederates, upon the condition of the ſuch an illuſtrious patron and example as the 
emperor's inveſting him with the palatinate, of duke of Marlborough. Hanoverian Papers, 
which he had deprived the elector of Bavaria. 1 708. W | 

7 Dayrole's Letters to Mr. Boyle, 15th, 55 Military Hiſtory of Prince Eugene, 
24th April, 1ſt May, MSS. The eleQor of p- 339. Lediard, vol. ii. p. 14. | 
#2anover would be the more eaſily reconciled 
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3 r. few leagues of the confederate army, and was joined by the _ of 
* Burgundy, appointed to the chief command. 

The two armies continued for' ſeveral weeks in a ſtate of ination; 
ſometimes ſhifting their camps; and often approaching ſo near as to 
induce the duke of Marlborough to expect an Ing which 
however was artfully avoided by the French. | 

On the 5th of July, a ſmall party of the French troops got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town of Ghent, by a ſtratagem which probably never 
would have been attempted, had not they been eticouraged by the 
previous aſſurance of a favourable reception from the inhabitants, 
Half a dozen of foldiers, pretending to have deſerted from the 
French camp, were admitted into the town by the citizens, whoſe 
turn it was to be upon guard; more followed upon the fame pre- 
text, and at length the brigadier, who had formerly been a magi- 

ſtrate in the place, entered with a ſmall body of troops, and, by mere 

5th July. threats overawing all refiſtance, took poſſeſſion of the town in the 
name of king Philip“. The governor of the caſtle alfo ſurrendered 

it upon terms of capitulatien. The fame detachment next pro- 

ceeded to Bruges, where the gates were thrown open to them; and 

fort Plaſſendal, on the ener leading from that town to Oftend, was | 


taken by affault ©. 
The duke of Marlborough, ſuſpecting the enemy's intentions, had 


ſent out a detachment to cover Ghent ; but the rapidity of their 
conqueſts outran and fruſtrated any defenſive interpoſition. This 
ſucceſs of the French opened the near profpe& of their becoming 
maſters of Dutch Flanders; and they — a predatory war 
in the adjacent diſtricts“. 

While the duke of Vendoſme was proſecuting theſe dels the 
count Chemerault was occupied in breaking down the bridges over 
the Dender and the Schelde, and had reached Oudenarde, the only 


59 Quiney, tom. v. p. 486. 6: Lediard, vol. ii. p. 20. Life of Ar- 
60 St. Simon, tom. vii. p- 358. gyle, p. 50. | 
© Hiſtory of the Campaign 1708, p. 65. ; 
| remaining 


- 
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remaining paſſage over the laſt. The capture of this city muſt have C f P. 


XIII. 


cut off the communication of the allies with Menin and Courtray 


and ſecured to the French the whole country lying between the 
Schelde and the Lys“. An event, ſo threatening to the confede- 
rates, was prevented by monſieur de Chanclos throwing himſelf 
into the town with a reinforcement of troops; and by the confede- 
rate army advancing with uncommon diſpatch to Herfelingen, and 
getting poſſeſſion. of the camp of Leſſines, which the French in- 
tended to-.oceupy for covering the ſiege of Oudenarde. Warm 
diſputes now took place between the French generals, with reſpect to 


ſucceſs, and afforded an illuſtrious triumph to the confederate army. 
The duke of Vendoſme was of opinion that the moſt important 
object was to prevent the confederates from paſling the Dender ; 
and the duke of Burgundy thought it more expedient to retreat to 
Chem “ m a | 

The French had paſſed the Dender with the intention, as it ſhould 
ſeem, of carrying into execution the firſt propoſal ; but this being 
ſtill oppoſed by the duke of Burgundy, ſeconded by the ma- 


the vanity of a young general of royal blood, orders were ſuddenly 


iſſued for the army to paſs the Schelde, and make good their retreat 
to Ghent ©, | 


By this loſs of time on the part of the French, and uncommon 
expedition on that of the confederates, the latter were enabled to paſs 


63 


the plan to be adopted in conſequence of this diſappointment, and 
produced fluctuation and animoſity, which overturned all their early 


Jority of commanders, who proftituted their ſentiments to flatter 


Quincy, tom. v. p. 493. 
Hiſtory of the 
diard, vol. ii. p. 22. Oudenarde, the metro- 


dom of Flanders, and ſituated upon the Schelde, 
thirteen miles ſouth of Ghent, and thirteen 
N. W. of Aith; thirty-ſix weft of Bruſſels, 
and thirty-ſeven north of Mons. 

"3 Quincy, tom. v. p. 494. Id. Military 
Hiſtory of Eugene, p. 90. St. Simon, tom. 


ampaign, p. 9. Le- 


polis of the diſtrict of that name, is in the earl - 


8 1 2 


vii. p. 312. 346. 

65 Letter to Horace Walpole, 12th July 
1708, MSS. The accounts of the different 
hiſtorians, relative to this affair, are ſomewhat 
obſcure ; and what I have ſaid is rather matter 
of conjecture, than plainly warranted by any 
of them. Compare Quincy, tom. v. p. 494. 
Life of Eugene, p. go. Lediard, vol. ii. p. 25. 
Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vi. p. 188. a 


the 


1708. 


rgth July. 
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9 F. the Schelde with little obſtruction, and to get between the French 
amy and their lines, which run from Liſle to Tournay “. In con- 


1708, 


Irth July, 


ſoquence of this poſition of the allies, an engagement vus no longer 
a matter of choice to the enemy, whoſe: ſuperiority of numbers in- 
ſpired them with the hopes of ſucceſs, but the ſame jealouſy between 
the generals, which induced the neceſſity of their engaging, ſtill con- 
founded their plans, with reſpect to the diſpoſition of the troops; 
and diſconcerted them in the moment of action. The French began 
the attack, and then withdrew from it. The generals alternately 
thwarted: the orders of one another after its commencement; and, 
from theſe circumſtances, the allies, though they experienced various 
fortune in the courſe of the engagement, derived a deciſive advan- 
tage; and the evening coming on completely eſtabliſhed their tri- 


umph, by the multitude of priſoners which fell into their hands“. 
Prince Eugene, with a detachment from the army of the Rhine, had 
previouſſy joined the duke of Marlborough at Leſſines, and ſhared 


in the glory of this victory. 


The electoral prince of Hanover, and 


the chevalier de St. George, fought with great valour on oppoſite 
ſides at the battle'of Oudenarde ; and, in the decifion of that event, 
they experienced a preſage of the iſſue of a perſonal competition far 
more important, . which was to continue during their lives“ . 


* Hiſtory of the Campaign, p. 9. Quin- 
cy, tom. v. p. 495. The French army con- 
ſiſted of one hundred and twenty - four batta- 
lions, and one hundred and ninety- ſeven ſqua- 
drons; that of the confederates, of one hun- 
dred and twelve battalions, and one hundred 
and eighty ſquadrons. Lediard, vol. ii. p. 25. 
The author of the Life of Eugene ſays, that 
the latter was not inferior to the former; and 
that, though it did not conſiſt of as many bat- 
talions, it had full as many men. Military 
Hiſtory of Eugene, p. 992. 
1d. Torcy, vol. i. p. 114. Lediard, 
vol. ii. p. 25. The battle of Oudenarde was 
ſo irregular, and ſo much interrupted by in- 
cloſures and hedges, that I could not pretend 
to give any deſcription of it without running 


10 "=1j; | Alfter 


into n incompatible wich the plan of 
this work. The loſs of the enemy, by the 
largeſt account, amounted to nine thouſand 
eight hundred priſoners, four thouſand two 


hundred killed and wounded, and two thouſand 


four hundred deſerters. The allies had one 
thouſand killed, and above two hundred 
wounded. Lediard, vol. ii. p. 31. 

The electoral prince of Hanover began 
the attack with the German horſe, and fought 
ſword in hand in the heat of the battle. Le- 
diard, vol. ii. p. 26. Cunningham, vol. it, 
N 

« If we may believe ſome of the French 
writers, the dukes of Burgundy and Berry, 
e and the pretender, had a great ſhare in this 


battle; but, if the Dutch accounts are to 
4 « be 
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After the battle of Qudenarde, the French generals cetrented-with © — 
their ſhattered army to Ghent, and encamped along the canal ' too. 


Bruges. The confedetates paſſed. the Lys, and were employed in * 
levelling the French lines between Vpres and Warneton; aad in July. 
raiſing contributions in Artois and Picardy. Theſe depredations were 
avenged by the ravages of the French in Flanders. Aſter taking the 
forts of Redhouſe and Plaſſendal, they made themſelves maſters of ; 
the Dutch lines at Birvleit, the inferiority of the troops there ren- 
dering it unſafe to attempt any reſiſtance; and entered the iſland of 
Cadſand, where they deſtroyed many of the ms and carrid” off 

a rich booty of cattle and proviſions U 


The uncertain deſigns of the confederates _—_ the * for 


ſome time in ſuſpenſe, and their penetrating into Artois and Picardy 
occaſioned We: conſternation in the ity of Paris. The Gully of 


18 -< 1 8; 4 1 | 

« he 3 chow. or at leaf the two latter © « ( - prigee) Kg the campaign incognita 
only beheld the engagement from the ſteeple « with the duke of Burgundy, and was pre- 
« of an adjacent village, and and conſulted their „ ſent at the battle of Oudenarde,' where he. 
« ſafety by a — es. Tic, vol. viii. e ſhewed much courage and keenneſs; and, by 
p. 32. © his affability, acquired the friendſhip of every 

I tranſcribe this as an ae of the mean body; for we are naturally prejudiced in fa- 
partiality of party writers. It was the faſhion, © your of the unfortunate, eſpecially when they 
both on the continent and in England, while „ are ſo without any fault of theirs, and when, 
the Hanoverian ſucceſſion was depending, (I “ in other reſpects, they behave themſelves 
ſpeak of the hiſtorians who were on the fide © well.” Berwick, vol. ii. p. 57. See alſo a 
of the confederacy,) to embelliſh every fact Letter from a French Officer, and a Letter 
redounding to the honour of that family, and from the Duke of Vendoſme to the French 
to ſuppreſs or miſrepreſent every circumſtance King. If we may believe St. Simon, the be- 
favourable to the character of its antagoniſt, haviour of the French princes to the chevalier, 
as if the merits of this important queſtion had during this campaign, did little honour to 
reſted upon the perſonal qualities of the com- their delicacy and feelings. They ſhewed him 
petitors. Although it may be unavailing to no more reſpect than as if he had been a pri- 
the unfortunate, yet every hiſtorian of candour vate perſon ; ſeldom ſpoke to him; and al- 
and ſenfibility will be anxiouſly ſcrupulous, lowed him to wait in the antichamber with the 
not to withhold any praiſe which appears juſtly common crowd ; which gave great offence, as 
due to them. Compaſſion is even gratified by the chevalier had acquitted himſelf ſo well 
the diſcovery. of every fact which may have during the campaign, and obtained the eſteem 
mitigated the ſufferings of thoſe perſons, who, and affection of the whole army. 8. Simon, 
without miſconduR or guilt, have been doomed tom. i. p. 314. 
to an uncommon ſhare of diſappointment and e Lediard, vol. ii. p. 48, Kc. Quiney, 
mortification. The duke of Berwick gives tom. v. p. 508. Hiſtory of the Campaign, 
the following account of the behaviour of the P+ 21. 
prince at the battle of Oudenarde ; „ 


Marlborough, 
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Marlborough, if he really had any deſign of advancing into the in- 
(Ou ng terior of France, Was over-· ruled by the 4 anxious importunity of 


prince Eugene for undertaking the ſiege of Liſle, which, conſidering 
the excellence of its fortifications, and the ſtrength, of its garriſon, 
was an enterpriſe of very doubtful ſucceſs. While prince Eugene 
ſat down before the town, the duke of Marlborough encamped with 
the main army at a convenient diſtance, to cover the beſieging army, 
and ſend out detachments for convoying the artillery and proviſions 
neceſſary for its. ſupply ;. which, as the French had poſieſlion ot 
Ghent, were to be brought from Oſtend, through narrow paſſes 
and difficult roads, where they might eaſily be intercepted. by the 


enemy. rod N ee e en 
The plan of this work does not admit of my entering into a deſerip- 
tion of the progreſſive operations of the allies; in carrying on the 


| 1 N 5 


ſiege of Liſle, nor of the many hrave exploits of the defenders, 


which do equal honour to the commanders in both armies ; and 
particularly to the marſhal Bouflers who conducted its defence; and 
which, perhaps, render it more inſtructive to men of the military 
profeſſion than the hiſtory of any other ſiege that occurs in the 
courſe of this war. The duke of Burgundy, reinforced by a ſtrong 
detachment under the duke of Berwick, made various efforts for 
raiſing the ſiege, by attacking the confederates, by throwing freſh 
troops and proviſions into the town, and attempting to cut off the 
reinforcements and convoys ſent to the grand army; but the con- 
ſpicuous good fortune, not leſs than the vigilance and intrepidity of 
the beſiegers, prevailed againſt every ſtratagem and aſſault of the 


enemy. The town of Liſle ſurrendered upon terms of capitu- 
lation 


77 Quincy, tom. v. p. 510. Lifle, the ** Id. p. 514. Lediard, vol. ii. p. 53- 
capital of French Flanders, was, at that time, * St. Simon, vol. vii. p. 105. 
the emporium of trade in the Low Countries; 74 Quincy, tom. v. p. 520. Among many 
and above all, valuable as the key to France brave exploits performed by the beſiegers, that 
on that fide. Prince Eugene had fifty batta- of general Webb deſerves to be particularly 
lions, and the duke of Marlborough ſixty-five diſtinguiſhed. With a detachment of the al- 


thouſand men under his command. lies, confiſting of not more than fix thouſand 
| * i men,; 
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lation after a ſiege of three months, and the citadel two motths after 
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the town. The allies paid dear for this conqueſt; not leſs than 3 


twelve thouſand of their troops were cut * or POO eonſe- 
quence of wounds and diſeaſe '*, 1 


While the allied army was occupied before Lille; the French ob- 
tained poſſeſſion of Leffinghen and fort Dixmud “, and the elector 
of Bavaria advanced to Bruſſels, invited by private afluratices of the 
fayourable diſpoſitions of the inhabitants“. Finding himſelf diſ- 
appointed, he endeavoured to prevail by force, and began to bom- 
bard the city; but upon receiving intelligence, that the duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene had paſſed the Schelde, and were 
approaching to raiſe the ſiege, he mn with precipitancy to FRO? 
leaving his cannon and ammunition ** 

The duke of Marlborough cloſed this memorable ite with 
the ſiege of Ghent, which ſurretfdered on the third day after it was 
attacked, Upon the news of this event, the French evacuated 
Bruges, Plaſſendal, and Leffinghen, fo that the ſucceſs of the allies in 
the Netherlands was without any _" or ek at : tte end of 
the campaign 1708“. 

The greateſt admirers of we duke of Marlborough, who are cir= 
cumftantially acquainted with his hiſtory, muſt candidly acknow- 
ledge, that his good fortune, as well as his merit, ſurpaſſed that of 
any other general; and that he was ſignally indebted to the former 
for the ſucceſsful concluſion of this campaign. Aﬀeer the retreat of 


men, he engaged, 27th September, a body of tom. v. p. 580. During. this fiege,, Auvets 


rench troops, amounting to twenty-four querque, commander of the Dutch forces, died 


thouſand, under the command of the count in the camp, having been indiſpoſed for ſeveral 
de la Motte, at Wynendale, which had been months before. He had ſpent fifty campaigns 
ſent to intercept a great convoy of ammunition in active ſervice, in every one of which he ac- 
from Oſtend to the camp of the beſiegers. The quitted himſelf with great honour. 

battle laſted two hours, after which the French hy Quincy, tom. v. p. 588. | 

retreated, teaving between four and five thou- 77 Id. are, tom. x. p. 332. me 
fand dead upon the field, Nine hundred of ?* Kane, p. 81. Lediard, vol. i ii. p. 94. 
the confederates were killed and wounded. 79 Lediard, vol. ii. p. 121. Hiſtoire de 
Hiſtory of the Campaign, p- 47. Louis, tom. vi. P- 279. 

'3 Lediard, vol. ii. p. 85. 106. Quincy, I 
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the elector of Bavaria from Bruſſels, the French king ſent peremp- 


—tory orders to the duke of Vendoſme to conduct his army into 


1708. 


winter quarters, not thinking it poſſible that the duke of Marlbo- 
rough could ſo far deviate from his wonted precaution, as to riſk 
any enterpriſe of importance at ſuch an advanced ſeaſon . Not 
only the failure of the attempt, but the loſs of a great part of his 
army before Ghent, muſt have been the conſequence of a change in 
the weather, an event which was highly probable, and from which, 
after all, he eſcaped by the narroweſt chance. For no ſooner were the 
articles ſigned, than the ſevereſt froſt ever remembered there ſet in, 
and, within the ſpace of twenty-tour hours, the rivers were frozen ſo 
hard as to bear loaded waggons, and the feet of the horſes were 
frozen to the ground. 


The campaign on the Upper Rhine paſſed without any e 


upon either ſide worthy of recotf The ſucceſs of the allies in 


Flanders brought demands upon the elector of Bavaria for large 
draughts from his army, which reduced it to an equality with that 
of the elector of Hanover; ſo that the exertions of both were con- 
fined merely to the fortifying of their lines, and guarding, againſt 
the dangers of ſtratagem or ſurpriſe, ; 

| The great preparations made by the duke of Savoy; during the 
winter, flattered the allies with ſanguine hopes of his activity in the 
campaign 1708. It was even expected that he would have formed 
a junction with the German army on the Upper Rhine, and made 
an impreſſion on the dominions of France, on the ſide of Alſace. 
The gratification of his private intereſt, by making effectual his de- 
mands upon the allies, was dearer to him than either perſonal glory, 


9 „Beil vol. ii. p. 51, 1 ſnow fell in that . a great proportion or 
a Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 192. Salmon, the cattle and ſheep, and moſt of the birds, 
vol. xxvi. p. 3. This was the ſevereſt ſeaſon over periſhed ; and the ſummer which followed, 
all Europe, remembered by any perſon then being cold and wet, the crop was ſcanty, and 
Bing. In England, the froſt began the night a general ſcarcity prevailed. 
before Chriſtmas, and laſted with ſhort inter- o Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 193. 
rals for three months; great quantities of | | 


I4 jo ; of 
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or the profperity of the common” cauſe; and proved the occaſion © 
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both of abridging the period of his ſeryices, and of directing them 


to objects which redounded principally: to his own ſceurity and 
advantage. He did not put his army in motion till the end of July, 
when he made a feint of penetrating into Dauphiny, which drew 
the attention of the marſhal de Villars to that quarter, and rendered 
it eaſy for the duke to take the forts of Exilles and Perouſa, and to 


make himſelf maſter of the en of St. Martin and nen 


which covered Piedmont **. 


When we conſider how ſhamefully the affairs of king Charles 
were neglected by the reſt of the allies, we are rather ſurpriſed that 
he ſhould have been able to preſerve the ſmalleſt remnant of autho- 
rity in Spain, The emperor, far from diſcovering any favour to his 
brother, did not even afford the ſuccours due to him, either upon 


the footing of juſtice, or from 


a fair calculation of the benefits which 


he himſelf might -have reaped by obliging France to employ a 
greater proportion of her force in the diſtant country of Spain. So 
partial was the miniſtry to the war in the Netherlands, or rather to 


the enterpriſes of the duke of Marlborough wherever they were con- 


ducted, that the very troops, deſtined by the parliament for the Spa- 


niſh and Portugueſe ſervice, were countermanded after embarkatio 
and tranſported. to Oſtend to augment the army at Liſle *, 


— 


4; 0 Villars, t. tom. iii. p · 174 Hiſtoire de 


Louis, tom. vi. p. 201. Some hiſtorians 
aſcribe the duke's delay in taking the field to 
the ſeverity of the weather. As it is expreſsly 
mentioned by the greater number, that he 
was reſolved not to act till the emperor in- 
veſted him with Montferrat; that he de- 
manded his ſubſidy to be paid by the Engliſh 
and Dutch'before quitting his winter quarters ; 
and that he, at this time, fell under the ſuſpi- 
cion of the allies, in ſo much that the Engliſh 
envoy at Turin, probably by the duke's re- 
queſt, pledged himſelf for his fidelity, I think 
myſelf warranted for the conſtruction I have 


Put upon his conduct. See Quincy, Tindal, 


5 4 


_y 


"Se 


Hiſtoire de Louis, &c. particularly Cun- 
ningham, vol. ii. p. 192. Salmon, vol. xxvi. 


+ To 

„Life of Argyle, p. 55. The command- 
ers in Spain complained heavily of the diſre- 
ſpect which they met with from the miniſters 
in England. The officers whom they ap- 
pointed upon the ſpot, as the fitteſt, from their 
experience, for the ſervice allotted them, were 
often ſuperſeded by raw ones ſent from Eug- 
land. Letter from General Carpenter to Mr. 


St. John, 17th November 1707 ; from Ge- 


neral Stanhope to Mr. Walpole, &c. MSS, 
The Spaniſh and Portugueſe horſe were in 
poor condition; nor were magazines provided 


and 


1708. 
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CHAP. Fortune was favoutable to Charles this campaign. The vigilant 
and prudent conduct of the prince of Darmſtadt kept the duke of 

170% Noailles at bay, and prevented him from attempting hoſtilities on the 

ſide of Girona, and the troops, afterwards detached from his army 
into Provence, utterly diſabled him from proſecuting an offenſive 
war. The ſucceſs of ſir John Leake, in taking and diſperſing the 
ſhips loaded with proviſions for the principal army commanded by 
the duke of Orleans, cramped the operations of the latter, and re- 
July. ſtricted his ſucceſs to the taking the towns of Nr NN and 
Alicant, and ravaging the ſurrounding country. 

Theſe advantages of the French in Spain were een 
by the reduction of Sardinia and Minorca. The city of Cagliari 
ſurrendered to fir J. Leake and the Conde de Fuentes, after a few 
bombs had been thrown into it; upon which all the deputies of the 
ſtates ſubmitted to king Charles, and gave a ſeaſonable proof of theit 
ſincerity, by furniſhing a large ſupply of money for his ſervice", 
As major-general Stanhope had the honour of projecting the expe- 
dition againſt Minorca, ſo the ſucceſsful execution of it was * 
pally owing to his conduct and valour “. | 


October. 


Little 


and furniſhed with ſuitable neceſſaries for the 
campaign. Letter from General Carpenter to 
Mr. Walpole, Barcelona, 10th April 1708. 
MSS. The abſence of officers in England 
was alſo a great prejudice to the ſervice in 
Spain. That matter, ſays general Stan- 
hope, © is become ſo great a nuiſance, that I 


4 muſt earneſtly recommend it to you, to en- 


« deavour to remove it by all poſſible means, 
« and to procure the officers to be ſent to their 


« poſts as faſt as you can, which would eaſe 


« you from being importuned by their friends 
« for preferment to thoſe who are leaſt de- 
« ſerving of it, aud make others ſerve with 
« more cheerfulneſs.” Letter from General 
Stanhope to Mr. Walpole, Barcelona, 26th 
June 1708. MSS. The inadequacy of pay is 
alſo often complained of by the commanders, 
Letters from the ſame, paſſim. MSS, 


.*5 Lives of the Admirals, vol, iii. p. 191. 
Tindal, vol. viii. p. 106. The confidence of 
king Philip was now withdrawn from the duke 
of Orleans, from a jealouſy that he had a view 
of obtaining the erown of Spain for himſelf. 
Philip imparted his ſuſpieions to his grand- 
father, and the duke was ſoon after recalled. 
Voltaire's Age, vol. i. p. 346. Duclos. tom. i 


. 


86 Lives of the Admirals, vol; iii. p. 193. 

87 Id. p. 194. The author of the Life of Sir 
John Leake contends, that fir John was the firſt 
projeQor of this expedition; which, however, 
according to the general ſenſe of the nation, 
was aſcribed to general Stanhope. It is cer- 
tain that- the general had great expectations 
from the vigorous co-operations of fir John 
Leake and it appears, from the event, that 


theſe were not diſappointed. Letter from 


General 
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Little was done in Portugal this ſeaſon. The marquis de Fron- C 1 
teira, at the head of the Portugueſe and Engliſh troops, oppoſed the — 
French and Spaniſh army, commanded. by the marquis de Bais in * 
Andaluſia, and offered him battle, which he declined. Moura and 
Serpa, abandoned by the Spaniards, were occupied by the Portu- 
gueſe, and put in a ſtate of defence; after which the latter made a 

ſucceſsful irruption into Andaluſia. 

The pope having diſcovered a great partiality to the French in- 
tereſt, the emperor renewed ſeveral claims upon his dominions, 
which induced him to make preparations for his defence. The Im- 
perial troops entered the eceleſiaſtical ſtates, and made great ravages 
there; and the Engliſh fleet appearing at the ſame time upon the 
Italian coaſt to ſecond their allies, his holineſs was reluctantly con- 
ſtrained to ſubmit to the demands of the emperor, and to acknow- 
ledge his brother as king of Spam wa, 

The naval affairs of England were proſperous during this cam- 
paign. In conſequence of the late inquiry in parliament concerning 
the management of the navy, greater attention than formerly had 
been paid to provide the merchant ſhips with convoys, and their loſs 
was inconſiderable. | 

Commodore Wager watched the Spaniſh galleons with perſevering 
vigilance; and at length came up with them at Carthagena. An | 
engagement enſued, in which the Spaniſh admiral ſhip blew up, and 31ſt May. 
the rear admiral ſtruck to the Engliſh ®, 

Prince George of Denmark, liaving languiſhed for ſeveral months 
under a complicated diſorder of aſthma and dropſy, expired on the 
28th October 1708, in the 56th of his age. This prince was more 
diſtinguiſhed by the goodneſs of his diſpoſitions, than by any natural 
or improved talenis. He was modeſt, interfered little in public 
affairs during the three preceding reigns, and never devoted himſelf 


General Stanhope to Mr. Walpole, Barcelona, % Hiſtoire de Lows, tom. vi. p. 203. 
20th June, 1708. MSS. Walpole Papers. 9 Idem, 99 Id. 205. 
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HAP. ial 1 
C — to any party. Although he felt a partiality for the Tories on ac- 


◻◻ - count of their ſervices to the princeſs, yet his gratitude never be- 
1708. | «Mb. 2 | X . 

trayed him into any exceſs of complaiſance to them, inconſiſtent 

with propriety and honour : for he maintained, perhaps, as much as 

was poſſible in his ſtation, a neutrality in all thoſe. diſputes: which 

related merely to the intereſts of contending factions; and in the 

general tenour of his conduct, diſplayed a prudent accommodation 

to the ſtate of public affairs. The important ſtation of lord high 

admiral, to which he was promoted at the queen's acceſſion, rather 

detracted from that eſteem to which his private virtues would have 

entitled him, had he been contented with mere honorary dignity, 

His inexperience in buſineſs, his ignorance of the characters of men 

and of Engliſh manners, and a diffidence of his own abilities, which 

ought to have reſtrained him from accepting any public office, ren- 

| dered him entirely dependent upon the advice of others, who abuſed 

the aſcendency they had acquired over him to the prejudice of that 


department with which he was intruſted*', 
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The earl of Pembroke was promoted, 
25th November, to the office of lord high ad- 
miral, and the earl of Wharton ſucceeded him 
as lord- lieutenant of Ireland, and lord Somers 
as preſident of the council. 

One very important regulation was intro- 


duced into the naval ſervice during the prince's 


adminiſtration ; namely, the preferring the 


captains of the navy to the rank of admirals 
according to ſeniority. This was imputed to 
the advice of fir David Mitchel, one of the 


prince's council, who had been preſſed into 


the ſervice when a boy; and having riſen to 
the higheſt rank without any recommendation 


but merit, employed his influence to reward it 


in others. MS, CharaQers. 
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Circingfintl We to the Whigs at the General Eleftiono=Second Parks- 
ment of Britain. —Adareſſes.—Partiality of the Whigs in deciding the Contro- 
verted Elections. Caſes from 'Scotland—of Lord Haddow — of the Duke 
of Queenſberry.—Bill for the Naturalization of Foreign Proteſtants. —Argu- 
ments. The Treaſon Laws, of England extended to Scotland. — Supplies.— 
The Army augmented. —The Duke of Marlborough thanked—General Webb 
thanked.—A remarkable Addreſs to the Queen. —A Pamphlet againſt the Teft 
condemned. Act for preſerving the Privileges of Foreign Ambaſſadors. —Sin- 
gular Circumſtances which gave riſe to it.— Act againſt laying Wagers on the 
Events of the Mar. Act of Grace. Parliament prorogued. The Convo- 
cation not permitted to proceed in Buſineſi.— Campaign 1709.—Diftreſs of 
France—renders the King anxious for Peace. Negotiations for that Purpoſe. 
Conferences between the French and Dutch Miniſters at the Hague. — The 
Duke of Marlborough and Lord Townſhend ſent there as Plenipotentiaries for 
England. —Extravagant Demands of the Dutch and Engliſb. Preliminaries 
—objedted to by the French Ki ing, —Exertions made by France. for continuing 
the Mar. Motion of the Confederate Troops under the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough.—Siege of Tournay. — Operations of Villars.—Progreſs of the Duke of 
| Marlborough after the Surrender of Tournay. — Siege of Mons.—Battle of 
Malplaquet.— Mons taken.—Campaign on the Upper - Rhine—in Italy—in- 
Spain.—Naval Mair. — Renewal of Negotiations for Peace. — The Barrier 
Treaty. | | 
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Va RIO Us circumſtances 8 to render the influence of 
the Whigs, in the courſe of the elections, more powerful than it 
had been at any former period ſince the commencement of this 
reign, Their late triumph over their antagoniſts ſeemed to give 
them a ſtability independent of the ſovereign; and the diſpoſal of 
places, vacant by diſmiſſion and the death of prince George, en- 
abled them to augment their ſtrength, and to confummate the union 
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te dion of conſpiracies, ſtimulated the friends of the proteſtant ſuc. 


1708. 


ceſſion to exert their intereſt in ſupport of the whig candidates, who 
were known to be anxiouſly vigilant for its ſecurity . The' influ. 
ence of the court was now entirely occupied by the junts, which 
had driven from the preſence of the queen thoſe- fecret counſeltors 
who might have availed themſelves of r name "WP! Nos, ce, Nor 
elections of miniſterial favourites. af 
The inclinations of the miniſters were leſs tonbhech in the Soth 


Gections The pre-eminent influence of the duke of Queenſberry 


bad given offence to ſome of the nobility,” who had been highly ſer- 


viceable to the court by their exertions to promote the union; and 
was now reſented by a keen oppoſition to the candidates recom- 
mended by him. In the liſt of the repreſentatives from Scotland, 
there were the names of ſeveral commoners hoſtile to the preſent 
adminiſtration ; and even of perſons ſuſpected of being unfriendly to 
the revolution ſettlement ; but their influence was not felt in the 


| ſcale againſt the weight of whig intereſt. 


Her majeſty being rendered incapable of attending to public duty 
by her late domeſtic affliction, commiſſioners were appointed for re- 
preſenting her perſon during the enſuing ſeſſion of parliament, which 


commenced on the 18th November 1708 * The commons made 


choice of fir Richard, Onflow for their ſpeaker, whoſe experience, 
great abilities, and zeal for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, as well as his 
independent fortune, rendered him eminently qualified for that high 
ſtation, The chancellor, after having ſignified her majeſty's entire 


Life of Bolingbroke, p. 123. vol. ii. p. 70. 
In ſome counties, the whig members re- The archbiſhop of 88 the lord 


ceived the thanks of their conſtituents; and, high chancellor, the lord high treaſurer, the 
upon their being re · elected, inſtructions were lord ſteward of her majeſty's houſebold, and 


given them in conformity to the whig prin- the grand maſter of the horſe, were appointed, 
ciples. Impartial View, Kc. p. 121. by a commiſſion under the great ſeal, to re- 


3 Tindal, vol. viii. p. 166. Cunningham, preſent the royal perſon. 


ſatis- 


1 EEN ANNE. 


* 


mentioned as tending to reduce the power of France, and to attain a 


durable peace. The vigorous proſecution of the war, and unani- 


mity in all their proceedings, were recommended as the moſt effec- 


tual means for obtaining theſe deſirable ends. The extended con- 


queſts of the allies were urged as an argument for more liberal ſup- 
plies, and the augmentation of the army. The proſecution of ſuch 
meaſures, as might ſtill farther contribute to the improvement of the 
union, was ſuggeſted ; and particularly bringing the- criminal laws 
of both kingdoms to a nearer agreement; and ſettling the militia on 
the ſame footing. Her majeſty gave them the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
of her inclination to concur in every propoſal for the benefit of 
trade and manufactures ; and expreſſed her hopes to defeat the de- 
ſigns of the pretender, and all the enemies of the union and nn 
ſucceſſion. 

Both houſes preſented addreſſes 1 to 9 W tis OY 


lance with het domeſtic affliction, and n * the 
public ſucceſs. 


Ihe partiality of the Whigs, In every Secäiſten relative te the . 


tions, was ſhameful beyond any former precedent'; and ruſt have 


fixed an appropriate ſtain upon the character of the party, had it 


not afforded their opponents a pretext for retaliating, in their turn of 
power, now approaching with a en which _ themſelves little 
expected. me 
In the LEKGY from the dectione — Scotland, two caſes occurred 
of diſtinguiſhed importance, in the deciſion of which party matters 
were not ſuppoſed to have any influence. Lord Haddow and lord 
J neee both of them ade ſons on ane were returned as pre- 


Sir Simon Baden was Ata from which no ans. was even | adduced; E 
bis ſeat, though he had a clear majority of the ningham, vol. ii. p. 218. Appendix to An- 
votes of the electors in the burgh of Abitig- nals of Anne, 1708, Ne 2 . 
ton, upon the charge of indirect practices, of 
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ſatisfaction whh this. choice, addreſſed both houſes in bet naine to CH APs 
the following purpoſe. The great ſucceſs of the haſt campaign was 


1708. 
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0 H . P. unden framithe commons; and after, a full diſcuſſion, of the Scots 
—.— tiſh laws,; which regulated the elections previoue tothe union, were 
rejected upon the ground of incapacity *.: The other caſe related 

to the privilege of the Scottiſh- peers. The duke of Queenſberry, 

June. during the interval of parliament, had- been [Created an Englich peer; 2 
and at the election of the peers in Scotland had voted both for him- 

ſelf, and as a proxy. Some of the diſappointed candidates, who 

were prejudiced by his votes, objected to his right, and brought the 

queſtion before the houſe of lords. It did not eſcape the Engliſh 
commiſſioners at the union, that a peculiar advantage was giyen to 

thoſe who were peers of both kingdoms, by recogniſing their privi- 

lege to vote in the election for the repreſentatives of the Suottiſli per- 

age; but this point had been yielded, becauſe few of the nobility 

came under that deſeription; and it was taken for granted that their 

number was incapable of any future: increaſe. If the erowil was ſtill 

to retain the power of conferring the double prerogative, both of a 
perſonal; and repreſentative voice: in the legiſlature, it would not only 
create a great inequality of political influence among the members of 

the ſame legiſlative body, but abridge the rights bf the electing, and 
repreſented peers... From the force of this argument, a» majority of 
21ſt Jan. the houſe. of lords nom; fs let. aud. the duke 1 8 $ 


your! rie % 10 wo ind 201 ig ge 3 


„The at of the Scottiſh Out for peers of England, ſhould " ign their proxies or 
ſettling the election of members to the Britiſh - liſts by the title of. their peerage in Scotland; 
parliament, expreſsly provided, that none Journals Lords, 11th February 1707 by 
ſhould be capable of electing, or being elected, which clauſe, the right of voting at the elec- 
is commiſſioners of ſtures and burghs, except-- tion of the peers of Scotland was reſerved for 
ing ſuch as were already capable. The ſons thoſe who were alſo peers of England. Al- 
of peers were ineligible according to the uſage though the queſtion was now decided againſt 
of the Scottiſh parliament : had it not been for the duke of Quęenſberry; yet it ſhould ſeem 
this reſtraint, the peers of Scotland, from the that the ground of deciſion had been extremely 
extent" of their juriſdixtions and fuperiorities, doubtful, ſince it has been lately revived after 
en, have monopolized the political power an interval of eighty years, and differently de- 

t kingdom. termined, : Journals | Lords, 23d May 1793- 

y the act concerning cages 1 of See Blackſtone's Commentaries, publiſhed * 
the peers in Scotland, it was expreſsly pro- hs vol. j. p-. 7. 
vided, that ſueh peers of Scotland, as were * | 


« —_ N 
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A bill. 


A bill was introduced in the houſe of commons, 5th February, for © a P. 
the naturalization of foreign proteſtants. As few queſtions are more 
intimately connected with the principles of morality and juriſpru- * 
dence, ſo the debates upon it run out into great length; and intro- 
duced a variety of intereſting and ingenious topics. 

The inſtinctive benevolence of the heart, independent of any 
argumentative diſcuſſion, naturally excites unfavourable ſuſpicions 
againſt that policy which fetters beneficence, or excludes any de- 
ſeription of men from a full participation of the advantages of the 
community with which they happen to be blended. The principles, 
the ſufferings, and the merits of foreign proteſtants, ſuggeſted the 
moſt powerful reaſons for recogniſing them as fellow- citizens; and 
for imparting to them all the benefits of the Britiſh conſtitution, 

They had renounced the endearments of their native land for the 
ſake of that religion, which was the baſis of the proſperity and glory 
of England; and which had been a principal object of her laws, 
policy, treaties, alliances, and wars, for the two preceding centuries. 
The protection which England had hitherto vouchſafed to foreign 
refugees, ſo honourable-to herſelf, had been amply requited by the 
ſubſtantial ſervices which ſhe had received from them. By their 
invention and induſtry many valuable manufactures had been intro- 
duced and improved, which extended the commerce of England, and 
turned the balance in her favour to the prejudice of France. - To 
their exertions the revolution ſettlement had been deeply indebted, 
as they were the foremoſt to ſupport the credit of the new govern- 
ment by depoſiting their money in the funds“, ſo that it would be 
ungrateful to withhold the happy fruits of it from their friends who 
had lately arrived in England. That the increaſe of population con- 
ſtituted the true ſtrength and riches of a nation had been generally 
admitted as a found political maxim ; and it was peculiarly fortu- 


* 


3 The foreign proteſtants, according to a part of the whole ſtock. Shall Anne, 1708, 
moderate computation, had a million and a p. 302. 


half i in the funds, which was then above a 2oth | 
Uu | nate 
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nate for Britain, that, by the acceſſion of new inhabitants, ſhe had 


the opportunity of repairing the waſte occaſioned by a long and de- 


"1908, 


ſtructive war. The example of the Dutch *, who beſt underſtood 
the intereſt of a commercial nation, and of the king of Pruſſia, a ſa- 
gacious prince, who gave every encouragement to foreigners to ſettle 
in their dominions, upbraided the heſitation of the Britiſh legiſlature 
about adopting a meaſure, recommended by the ſtrongeſt motives 
of generoſity and prudence. 

The oppoſers of this bill contended, that the Britiſh conſtitution 
would be endangered by the influx of a multitude, who, from inde- 
lible prejudices, might be expected to retain a ſecret predilection for 
the laws and intereſts of thoſe foreign ſtates from which they came; 
that a ſtagnation in the ſale of manufactures, occaſioned by the war, 
left no proſpect of ſubſiſtence to adoptive citizens, but by encroach- 
ing upon the employments of the natives, who would thereby be 
conſigned to idleneſs and poverty ; that a general naturalization bill 
would allure an hoſt of mendicant ſtrangers, who muſt ſoon become 
an inſupportable burden upon the pariſhes, already oppreſſed by 
an enormous tax for the maintenance of their own poor“; that 
the cuſtoms would ſuſtain a conſiderable diminution by the loſs of 
the additional duties, now exacted from alien merchants *'; and that 
the national ſtock- would be impaired by their transferring, to their 
relations abroad, the eſtates which they acquired under the boon of 


Britiſh freedom 


9 The States of Holland, hearing of the 
naturalization bill in England, publiſhed a pla- 
card for the general naturalization of foreign 
proteſtants, declaring that none of their rela- 
tions in France ſhould have any right to claim 
their effects after their death. Monthly Mer- 
cury, July, October, 1 709- 

I've expence of maintaining the poor in 
England, at the time of the union, amounted 


t6 above one million per annum. Enquiry 


into the Reaſonableneſs of the Union, p. 113. 
Certain duties for package, &c. of the 


goods of all 1 who were ſtrangers, 
had been granted to the city of London by 
divers royal charters and acts of parliament ; 
upon which account the city petitioned the 
commons to be heard by their council againſt 
the bill, which was granted; but, upon exa- 
mination, the duties were found to be ſo in- 
conſiderable, that this objection had no infly- 
ence in obſtructing the bill. Journals C Com- 
mons, 18th February 1709. 2 
1 Tindal, vol. viii. p. 168. Salmon, 

vol. Xxvi. p. 22. | 
The 
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The bill was carried by a great majority in the houſe of com- Try 

mons: it met with oppoſition in the be of lords, and a few en- Ta 

tered their diſſent againſt it. * 
An inquiry into the ſtate of the nation, as it had been ſuggeſted 25th Feb. 

by the intended invaſion, ſo it was well calculated to furniſh the 

party in oppoſition with ſpecious grounds for arraigning the con- 

duct of adminiſtration, and ſubverting their credit with the people. 

In the houſe of commons, the debates upon this ſubject were con- 

duced with temper and moderation, and accompanied with empha- 

tical teſtimonies of reſpect for the perſons in power. The oppoſing 

lords expatiated upon the danger of the nation, from the machina- 

tions of foreign enemies, and from internal treachery ; and even 

inſinuated that ſome of the miniſters were not only culpable for their 

remiſſneſs, but for a clandeſtine co-operation with the principal 

agents in the late conſpiracy '*. The miniſters were charged, directly 

and openly, with having been negligent in procuring information; 

dilatory in forming and executing proper meaſures of defence ; and 

notoriouſly criminal on account of the deficiency of troops and war- 

like ſtores in Scotland. 'Theſe charges were confidently advanced, 


and propagated with great induſtry among the people in periodical 


n Journals Lords, February. p-. 371. Hamilton's Tranſactions, p. 111. 


Lord Heverſham's Speech. It has been 
aſſerted by ſome late hiſtorians, that the mar- 
quis of Annandale had at this time in his 
poſſeſſion a letter written by lord Godolphin 
to the court of St. Germains ; and that he 
was prevailed upon to deliver it to the earl of 
Wharton; and that both theſe noblemen 
turned this diſcovery to their private advan- 
tage ; the former, by obtaining the miniſterial 
influence in ſupport of his election as one of 
the peers from Scotland; the latter, by ob- 
taining the appointment to the lord-lieute- 
nancy of Ireland. The a& of e, which 
took place this ſeſſion, has been repreſented to 
be the effect of this diſcovery, as it was the 
only means of ſcreening the treaſurer from the 
vengeance of the law. Macpherſon, vol. ii. 


U u 2 


The premiums, conferred upon theſe two 
noblemen, will hardly account for the ſup- 
preſſion of ſuch an intereſting ſeeret; for, 
though the act of grace might ſave the trea- 
ſurer's head, his character was ſtill at the 
mercy of the truſtees. The bare mention of 
the fact, and the induſtrious propagation of it 
in the private circles of company, would have 
brought upon him ſuch a torrent of reproach, 
as muſt have ſwept him and all his friends 
from the ſeats of power. The earl of Whar- 
ton was not diſtinguiſhed for ſteadineſs of prin- 
ciple, delicacy of honour, or warmth of friend- 
ſhip ; the only motives which can account for 
his profound filence upon this ſubject, and the 


queſtionable ſhape in which it has been tranſ- 
mitted to us. 


publi- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
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CHAP. publications; but they were not ſupported with ſufficient proof, nor 
[| Vas the buſineſs brought to any definitive concluſion in the houſe of 
1706, 9. . a ä . 
| lords. The commons entered into reſolutions, expreſſive of their de. 
cided approbation of the meaſures and conduct of the miniſters with 
reſpect to the invaſion **, 
Although this inquiry was not productive of the effects intended 
by thoſe who moved it, yet it opened ſuch diſcoveries of the arbi- 
trary treatment of individuals in Scotland who had fallen under ſuſ- 
picion, as ſuggeſted alterations in the treaſon laws of that kingdom, 
equally neceſſary for maintaining the liberty of the ſubject, and the 
| ſafety of the government, Upon the news: of an invaſion, many 
|| perſons had been apprehended without any ſufficient preſumption of 
[| | guilt having appeared againſt them, and ſome of them carried pri- 
| | 3 ſovers to London, which expoſed them to great expence and incon- 
[| venience **, Others had been brought to trial in violation of thoſe 
[| forms, which, according to the opinion of reſpectable Scottiſh law- 
| yers, were indiſpenſable in criminal caſes. It was hence inferred, 
| . that the miniſters in Scotland had made the public apprehenſions 
[ ſubſervient to their own perſonal reſentments ; and that unwarrant- 
| | able ſeverities had been exerciſed againſt their political opponents and 
private enemies. But whatever foundation there might be for theſe 
| aſperſions, it was evident, from a diſagreement in the opinions of 
4 . thoſe who were beſt acquainted with the laws and proceedings of 
| the judicatories in Scotland, that the former were ſo ambiguous, and 
the latter ſo vague and fluctuating, as eaſily to become inſtruments 
either of favour or oppreſſion, according to the wiſhes and intereſts 


of miniſters '7. On theſe grounds a reſolution was formed in the 
| houſe 


| | Journals Commons, 1oth March. don as ſtate priſoners, April and June, 1708. 
| 16 The duke of Gordon, the marquis of *7 The court of juſticiary was of opi- 
Huntly; the earls of Seaforth, Errol, Nithſ- nion, that the names of the witneſſes ought 
y dale, Marſhal, Murray ; lords, Stormont, Kil- to be intimated to the priſoners fifteen days 
ſyth, Drummond, Nairne, Belhaven, Sinclair, before their trial; and fir James Stewart, 
| SOR beſides many gentlemen of great fortune and the lord advocate, aſſerted that this was 
| influence in Scotland, were brought to Lon- unneceſſary: they complained of each other 
| to 


— —— ——— — — — — 


— — —— — —— — 


QUEEN ANNE - 


bouſe of lords for altering the treaſon laws in Scotland, and was C 
carried into effect by the act for improving the union of the two Wo ms 


kingdoms. The purport of it was, to abrogate the Scottiſh laws, 
and to introduce thoſe of England in all future trials for treaſon. 
This innovation was ſpeciouſly oppoſed as a violation of the union, 
by encroaching upon the powers of the court of juſticiary; and 
thus tending to excite alarm in the breaſts of the Scots, leſt the 
whole ſyſtem of their laws ſhould be gradually overturned, contrary 
to the ſtipulations of the treaty. Suppoſing that an alteration, ſo 
material as that now propoſed, could be effected without infraction 
of the moſt ſolemn engagements contracted by the Engliſh legiſla- 
ture, it was aſſerted, that the treaſon laws in Scotland were prefer- 
able, in many reſpects, to thoſe of England; and that the dignity 


of the former nation, and the intereſt of the two kingdoms, would 


be beſt conſulted by a judicious ſelection from both. A few 
amendments upon this bill were made in the houſe of commons; 
which, though the ſame in ſubſtance with what had been moved and 
rejected by a conſiderable majority in the other houſe, were after- 
wards unanimouſly adopted, becauſe the bill was deemed eſſential to 
the ſecurity of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion ”, 5 

In compliance with her majeſty's recommendation at the opening 
of this ſeſſion, a bill was again brought in and read in the houſe of 


commons for regulating the militia in Scotland; but, as it never went! 


to the queen, and juſtified their complaints 
in printed memorials. Tindal, vol. viii. 
p. 182. Beſides this ambiguity, there were 


ſim. The principal amendments were, that 
no eſtate in Scotland ſhould be forfeited upon 
a judgment of high treaſon; but this peculiar 


glaring deficiencies in the treaſon laws: 
1ſt, No time was preſcribed for the purſuer to 
inſiſt upon the trial. 2d, It was competent 
to admit witneſſes inadmiſſible in other caſes ; 
namely, women, famoſt, impuberes & ſocti cri- 
minis, Mackenzie's Criminal Law, Title vi. 
&c. ; 

Letter from a Scotch Gentleman in Lon- 
don to his Friend in Edinburgh, p. 7. 


Id. Journals Lords and Commons, paſ- 
. 


indulgence to Scotland was not to take place 
till after the death of the pretender; nor, 
upon the ſuppoſition of that event happening 


during the life of the queen, till three years 


after the houſe of Hanover ſhould ſucceed to 
the crown. It was provided, that three of the 
juſticiary judges ſhould be named in the com- 
miſſion of oyer and terminer. To this act, Scot- 
land is indebted for the abolition of the tor- 


ture. 


farther, 
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26th Nov. 
12th Jan. 


18th Dec. 
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farther, we may conclude that the whig miniſters, though they ful 
k—— flattered the hopes of the Scottiſh patriots, were ſecretly averſe to a 


meaſure which they conſidered to be dangerous to the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion *, 88 fro e 
The commons granted large ſupplies for carrying on the war; 
and voted an addition of ten thouſand men to the troops already 
employed in the Britiſh ſervice. That the people might be the 
better reconciled to the extraordinary burdens impoſed upon them, 
addreſſes were preſented to the queen, to lay before them the ac- 
counts of the diſburſements of the ſums formerly granted for mak- 
ing good her engagements to her allies, and for maintaining her 
forces in Spain; and requeſting her to uſe her beſt endeavours to 
prevail upon the ſeveral members of the confederacy to furniſh pro- 
portional additions of men for the ſervice of the campaign 1709. 
The ſupplies this ſeſſion amounted to ſeven millions. The diffi- 
culty of raiſing ſo large a ſum was removed by the bank of England 
having engaged to circulate two millions five hundred thouſand 
pounds in exchequer bills for the uſe of government, upon the con- 
ditions of their charter being prolonged for twenty-one years, and 
of authority being granted them to double their ſtock . An act 
was accordingly paſſed for this purpoſe. The books were opened 


for taking in ſubſcriptions for the augmented fund while the act was 


20 When a bill for ſettling the militia in 
Scotland was afterwards brought in under the 
tory miniſtry, (Journals Commons, May and june 
1714,) it was oppoſed by the whigs upon an 
avowed diftruſt of the loyalty of the Scottiſh 
nation, The inſurrections which afterwards 
happened in favour of the pretender, 1715, 
1745, confirmed theſe ſuſpicions; ſo that 
Scotland has been hitherto deprived of a pri- 
vilege, which the moſt enlightened patriots 
have ever conſidered as effential to national 
freedom and independence. Of this the Scots 
always complained as a national grievance and 
affront, till, upon paſſing the late act for raiſ- 
ing the militia in Scotland, the perſevering 
efforts of thoſe perſons, who have been la- 


bouring to ſubvert the foundations of all order 


and government, fatally prevailed, in produ- 
cing an entire inverſion of the ſentiments and 
prejudices of the lower ranks, and rendered 
them averſe to a meaſure, the delay of which 
their patriotic anceſtors complained of as a 
ſtain upon their honour, and an obſtruction to 
that equal participation of privileges which. 
was expected from the union. 

2 Journals Commons, 18th February, 4th, 
5th March, 21ſt April. The ſtock of the bank, 
before this augmentation, amounted to two | 
millions, two hundred and one thouſand, one 
hundred aud ſeventy-one pounds. T indal, 
vol. viii. p. 160. 


yet 
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yet depending, and the whole was filled up within the ſpace of four CHAP. 


XIV 


hours; an inconteſtible proof of the increaſe of national wealth, and — F] 


of the vigour of public credit“ | 

Both houſes, in the courſe of this ſeſſion, renewed their teſtimo- 
nies of applauſe to the duke of Marlborough, by thanking him for 
his illuſtrious ſervices during the laſt campaign. A vote, which paſſed 
in the houſe of commons for thanking major-general Webb, was 
juſtly conſidered as an oblique cenſure upon the partiality of the 
duke, who, in the account he tranſmitted to the miniſtry concerning 
the battle of Wynendale, had omitted the name of that general, 
though the ſucceſs of the allies there was principally owing to his 
brave and ſkilful exertions. The rumour of an approaching peace 
ſtrongly prevailing at this time, the lords and commons concurred in 
addreſſing her majeſty to take care that the French king ſhould be 
obliged to ackriowledge her title, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; that 


the pretender ſhould be removed from the French dominions; and 
that the harbour of Dunkirk ſhould be deſtroyed. 


An order, given by the privy council, for diſcontinuing the uſe of 


that form 1 in the common-prayer book, which referred to her ma- 
jeſty's conjugal ſtate®, gave occaſion to an addreſs from both houſes, 
which, perhaps inadvertently, deviated from the delicacy ai nd ten- 
derneſs due to her preſent ſituation ; and was therefore noticed by 
her in terms of reproof rather than of approbation. They entreated 
her not to indulge her grief ſo far as to lay aſide thoughts of a ſe- 
cond marriage; to which ſhe replied, that, from the nature of the 
ſubject, ſhe was perſuaded they did not expect a particular anſwer, 
A complaint being entered in the houſe of commons againſt a 
pamphlet, which repreſented the teſt act as a profanation of the 
divine inftitution of the Lord's Supper, 'it was' reſolved that the 
ſaid pamphlet was a ſcandalous and ſeditious libel; and that it ſhould 
be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. The preſent mi- 


22 Tindal, vol. viii. p. 160. 
23 « Make the queen, we pray thee, an happy mother of children.“ 
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CHAP. niſters more readily concurred in this cenſure, to check thoſe ſuſpi- 
e cions which their opponents now induſtriouſly diſſeminated of their 
* ” being enemies to the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnment “. 
An act was paſſed on the 13th February for preſerving the privi- 
| leges of ambaſſadors and the miniſters of foreign princes. This act 
aroſe from an indignity offered to the Ruſſian ambaſſador, which 
occaſioned no ſmall trouble and vexation to the court of London; 
and became intereſting to all the ſtates of Europe, as it was the 
means of diſcovering the headſtrong humour, the proud ſpirit, and 
the expanding ambition of a young prince, who now began to 
emerge from the obſcurity and barbariſm of his anceſtors. The 
count de Mattneof, the Ruſſian ambaſſador, had been arreſted in the 
ſtreets of London, on the 21ſt June 1708, * the inſtance of ſome 
tradeſmen, to whom he owed ſmall accounts **, and having ſtruggled 
in his own defence, was dragged to a os houſe, where he re- 
mained for ſeveral hours, till he was releaſed upon bail. He imme- 
| diately wrote a letter to the ſecretary of ſtate, complaining of the 
groſs inſult which he had endured ; and demanding ſatisfaction by 
| puniſhing the aggreſſors with the utmoſt ſeverity. Great addreſs 
| was employed by the court to appeaſe him, and every regular. ſtep 
| | taken-to proſecute the offenders ; but the ambaſſador, implacable and 
ferocious, and inſtigated by the reſt of the foreign miniſters at Lon-. 
| don, would hear of no propoſal of delay or compromiſe. He left 
| the kingdom with diſguſt and menaces, and quickly infuſed the in- 
© dignation which he felt into the breaſt of his ſovereign, who was the 
more jealous of his princely dignity from the novelty of his preten- 
ſions to it; while he anticipated that ſuperiority to which he was 
ſoon to aſcend in the ſcale of potentates, from the vaſt extent of his 


dominions, and the ſucceſs of thoſe lofty projects which inceſſantly 


15th Dec. Occupied his ardent and buſy mind. His diſpleaſure was notified in 
1708, | | 


* Salmon, vol. xxvi. p. 18. orders that this ſum ſhould be diſcharged the 
*5 The ſum for which the ambaſſador was next day. Addiſon's Letter to the Earl of 

arreſted was below a hundred pounds: he uſed Mancheſter, July 23d, 1708, 

to be a in his payments, aud had given 

An 
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an angry letter to the queen, magnifying the outrage which he had 
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ſuſtained in the perſon of his ambaſſador; inſiſting that a capital pu: 


niſhment ſhould be inflicted upon all the perſons concerned in it; 
and threatening repriſals if his demands were not complied with. It 
being found impoſſible to gratify the czar in conformity to the exiſt- 
ing law of England, he was at length prevailed upon, by the moſt 
flattering importunity, and the uncommon civilities of the Britiſh 


court to two young princes who were his relations **, to accept of her 


majeſty's expreſſions of deep concern for what had happened, and her 
promiſes ſpeedily to purſue the moſt effectual meaſures for ſupply- 
ing the deficiency of the Engliſh laws, as the terms of his main- 
taining, in future, an amicable correſpondence with the Engliſh na- 
tion. To teſtify her ſincerity, the act now mentioned was framed, 
and intimation- of it made to the Ruſſian court by the Engliſh am- 
baſſador, with a formality and pomp highly grateful to 21. naughty 
| diſpoſition and aſpiring views of his ezariſh majeſty ”. 

The fondneſs of the Engliſh nation for gambling diſcovered itſelf 
at this time by ſuch practices, as were not only ruinous to the for- 
tunes of individuals, but pernicious: to the community, Wagers 
were often laid upon the events of the war, and as this had an ob- 
vious tendency to induce individuals to form attachments, and to 
purſue ſchemes repugnant to the welfare of the country, and even to 


tempt profligate men to carry on a correſpondence with the enemy, 


juſt grounds were thereby afforded for removing the temptation, by 


paſſing an act to prohibit, under the ſevereſt beer Neun from 
being laid relative to public affairs. 


26 Upon the . of the Muſcovite 3 queen's bench by the attorney- general; and, 
in London, the queen gave orders that they after trial, convicted of the facts by the j jury; 
ſhould be entertained at her charge, and at- but they were not brought up to receive judg- 
tended * her officers. Monthly Mercurys ment; becauſe no puniſhment, that could haye 
Jan, 1) | been infficted by the law of England, would 

7 Tidal, ol. viit. p. 196. 202. The per- have been thought an adequate reparation by 
fons concerned in the arreſt of the Ruſſian the czar. Blackſtone” s Commentary by Chriſ- 
ambaſſador were proſecuted in the court of tian, vol. i, p. 255. 
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_—— nifeſted by paſſing an act for allowing the drawback upon the ex. 
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21 April. 
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| The liberality of the Engliſh miniſters to Scotland was again ma- 


portation of beef, fiſh, and pork, which had men cured with foreign 
falt, imported there before the 1ſt of May 1707 
The inveſtigation of conſpiracies, ſuggeſted by the late attempt of 
the pretender, led to diſcoveries which might have warranted proſe. 
cutions, deeply affecting the fortunes and honour of ſome indivi- 
duals connected with every party. The impending danger of ſuch 
proſecutions impoſed ftrong. temptations upon thoſe who were con- 
ſcious of guilt, to continue their endeavours for promoting that 
event which alone could enſure their perſonal ſafety. Hence it 
was repreſented to her majeſty by her miniſters, that a remiſſion of 
paſt crimes was the moſt generous and the wiſeſt meaſure ſhe could 
purſue both for the public peace and the ſecurity of her own perſon 
and government. An a@ of grace was therefore ſent to the houſe 
of lords on the 20th of April, and was confirmed with the utmoſt 
diſpatch by both houſes; which cloſed the buſineſs of this ſeſſion. 
After a ſpeech from the lords commiſſioners, in her majeſty's name, 
expreſſing her full approbation of their proceedings, the chancellor 
prorogued the parliament to 19th May 170g. | a 

The convocation had been ſummoned to meet with the new par- 
lament, but by ſucceſſive prorogations was prevented from entering 
upon buſineſs. Some violent publications, in exculpation of thoſe 
meaſures of the laſt convocation which were moſt offenſive to her 
majeſty, had gained many proſelytes among the laity, as well as the 
clergy. The majority of the members returned to.the preſent con- 


_ vocation were known to be of the ſame principles with their prede- 


ceſſors, and would probably have diſplayed, if an opportunity had 
been afforded them, the ſame captious temper, and the ſame con- 
tempt of their ſuperiors ; nor in ſuch circumſtances durſt the mini- 


" "0M Journals Commons, 21ſt February. 0 | 
L | oft; ſters 


\ 
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ſters have hazarded an appeal to the people, who were now en- C H LP. 
flamed by the baſe nn and reſtleſs activity of the high church — 


The ſituation of os after the concluſion of the campaign Campaign 


I 708, exhibited a complete picture of wretchedneſs and deſpond- 
ency. The allies had become maſters of moſt of the ſtrong towns 
on her frontiers; and threatened to penetrate into the interior pro- 
vinces, depopulated and incapable of defence“. 
domeſtic calamities co-operated with the ill ſucceſs of their arms, and 
portended the near approach of others ſtill more dreadful. The ſud- 
den viciſſitudes of froſt and thaw deſtroyed the ſpringing corn and 


vines, while, from the ſcantineſs of the preceding crop, every city 


and province was threatened with impending famine **, Tumults 
and inſurrections broke out in the principal towns: the highways 
were infeſted with robbers, and the univerſal ſubverſion of order was 
only reſtrained by the preſence of (hat military force, which was * 
ſtined for the proſecution of the war. 

The French miniſters had already e every invention for 
raiſing new taxes and encreaſing their produce; and by forcing the 
circulation of fictitious money, had ſtill, in ſome degree, maintained 
their internal commerce. But now, when ſcarcity at home obliged 
them to reſort to foreign markets, the people felt the extremity of 
diſtreſs. The public bankruptcy was evident to ſurrounding nations, 


and, more than the moſt ſplendid victories, encouraged the hopes of 


their enemies. 


A complication of 


29 Annals Anne, p- 257. 
39 'Torcy, vol. i. p-. 213. | Lond. 1757. 
3: Quincy, tom. vi. p. 132. The effects 
of famine, with reſpect to depopulation, are 
ſtrongly illuſtrated by the following facts. 
The births in Paris, which had amounted to 


ſixteen thoufand, nine hundred and ten, in the 


year 1709, in the year 1710, did not exceed 
thirteen thouſand, fix hundred and thirty- four; 
and in 1711, they roſe to fixteen thouſand, 
five hundred and r The number 


bl deaths in Paris, in 1709, was twenty nine 


thouſand, two hundred and eighty-eight; in 
1710, twenty-three thouſand, three hundred 
and eighty- nine; in 1711, and ſeveral ſucceed- 
ing years, it did not exceed ſixteen thouſand. 
In the year 1709, the number of marriages 
decreaſed m the proportion of one-fourth, com 

pared with ordinary years. Ban s Supple» 
ment, tom. iv. p. 278. 

* Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vi. p. 303. 
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CHAP. In theſe deplorable circumſtances the court and the people coaleſced 


XIV. 
Un che ſame wiſhes and views. Peace, upon any terms, was the only 


799 expedient for reſcuing a periſhing multitude, and eſtabliſhing a tot- 
tering throne. ' The intoxicating chimera of univerſal empire va. 
niſhed: the queſtion was not now, whether France ſhould be victo- 
rious, or how far ſhe ſhould extend her dominion, but whether ſhe 
ſhould _— as an pe: ge kingdom, and bear a name are a 
nations 

The French king availed himſelf of the meberred pee of 
monſieur Pettekum, reſident of the duke of Holſtein Gottorp at the 
Hague, to communicate to Heinſius, the grand penſionary, and 
Vander Duſſen, the penſionary of Gouda, his earneſt deſire of re- 
newing negotiations for peace. Intimation was at the ſame time 
made to them by monſieur Bergheick, the Spaniſh miniſter at Paris, 
that he had received inſtructions from his maſter, to offer the States 
whatever conditions they ſhould demand for the ſecurity of their 
trade, expecting by this enticement to obtain their conſent to king 
Philip's remaining in the poſſeſſion of the throne of Spain. The 
anſwer returned by the penſionaries to this intimation was peremp- 
tory and explicit: and as Pettekum had already informed the French 
king, that no propoſitions for peace would be accepted by the confe- 
derates, without the entire ſurrender of the Spaniſh monarchy, ſo a 
ſhort memorial to the ſame effect was now ſigned by Vander Duſſen, 
and tranſmitted to Bergheick . The French king at length con- 
ſented to enter into a treaty upon this baſis, without the atceſſion 
of his grandſon. Rouille, preſident of the great council, was ap- 

pointed his plenipotentiary, and, having been furniſhed with a paſſ- 
port from the States, purſued his ee with great fey; and 


33 Duclos, t. tom. i. p. 13. | 60 Spain and the Indies, of the Ahe and 

3+ As this memorial was often referred to in; * the Netherlands, together with what has 

the negotiations, it is neceſſary that the reader * been added, as alſo a favourable treaty of 
ſhould attend to it:“ The count of Berg- „commerce, there can be no talking to him 
heick muſt know, that unleſs he makes the *« with any confidence upon the other preli- 


« ſame offers, as thoſe heretofore made, of * articles. Torey, vol. 1. p- 121. 
| arrived 
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arrived at Stryenſe Sas, oppoſite to Moerdike, on the 17th March © 
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1709, where he was received by Vander en — de Buys the ⁊æ—½C 


| penſionary of Amſterdam **, 

At the opening of the Ni RR the - Dutch n ine 
Rouillé's commiſſion, with which they were perfectly ſatisfied, but 
at the ſame time acknowledged, that they had not themſelves re- 
ceived any correſponding powers from the States, as the neceſſary 
delay and formalities in obtaining them would have made the buſi- 
neſs too public, and perhaps thwarted its ſucceſs **, They profeſſed, 
in name of their conſtituents, an earneſt deſire for peace; but inſi- 
nuated that the inclinations of the reſt of the allies were more doubt- 
ful, and that a generous attention to their intereſts would be neceſſary 
to bring the buſineſs to a ſpeedy and fortunate concluſion. Agreeably 
to theſe hints, demands were brought forward, during ſucceſſive con- 
ferences, in behalf of the emperor, 'the queen of England, the king 
of Pruſſia, and the duke of Savoy, which were not comprehended in 
the inſtructions of the French plenipotentiary®, . Under the ſame 
pretext of being reſtrained by a reſpect for their allies, the deputies 
excluded thoſe conceſſions in favour of king Philip; which Ene 

had underſtood to be tacitly implied in Vander Duſſen's memoria 

For they plainly told him, that they would not be ſatisfied with the 
renunciation of Spain, the Indies, the Milaneſe, and the Netherlands, 
unleſs the port towns on the coaſt of Tuſcany were added, which, 
together with Naples and Sicily, Lewis expected to reſerve as a 
ſeanty compenſation to his unten for the facrifices he. was to 


35 Torcy, vol. i. p. 148. 
3% Idem. p. 126. 149. 
37 Letter from Mr. Boyle to the Duke 


and ee for having :nſiſted upon New: | 
foundland and Hudſon's Bay being made an 


article in the preliminaries, &c. In another 


of Marlborough, 18th, 24th May. MSS. 
Mr. Boyle, in a letter to the duke of Marlbo- 


rough and lord Townſhend, 18th' May 1709, 


mentions hor majeſty's great ſatisfaction at 
the concurrence of the . miniſters of the 
2 in making ſuch demands on the part of 
Great Britain, as her majeſty thought neceſſary 
tor the advantage of herſelf and her people ; 


letter from Mr. Boyle to the duke of Man- 
cheſter and lord Townſhend, of the 24th May, 
her majeſty expreſſes an equal- concern for 
"gratifying the deſires of the duke of Savoy. 

They were not mentioned in the memo- 
rial, and therefore ſuppoſed not to be ex- 
cluded. | 


make, 


170 9 
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'C HAP. make. The'deputies ſeemed willing, ſo far as al upon che 
S States, to conſign Naples and Sicily to the duke of Anjou, but de- 
709. clined treating definitively upon that point, leſt ſome of the allies 
ſhould object to it; they promiſed, however, that if theſe impor- 
tant eonditions were accepted by the French king, they would uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to procure an eſtabliſhment for the 0 
monarch ®, 
An account of theſe ee after they had been a for 
ſeveral days, was . tranſmitted by Rouille to the court of France“. 
He now received inſtructions to conſent to ſeveral of the propo- 
ſitions which had been unexpeRedly brought forward by the depu- 
ties: he was authorized to deſiſt from his firſt requiſition of annex- 
ing Sardinia and the ports on the Tuſcan coaſt to the two kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily; to give entire ſatisfaction to the Engliſh with 
reſpect to the proteſtant ſucceſſion; to make additions to a barrier 
for the States, upon the condition of an equivalent for ſome of the 
towns to be ſurrendered for that purpoſe; and to reſerve other dis- 
puted articles to be adjuſted at a general treaty *'. 

Although theſe conceſſions ſeemed to be favourably entertained, 
other circumſtances now occurred, which threatened to perplex the 
negotiation, and to remove the iſſue of it to a great diſtance. The 
deputies themſelves were not ſerupulous about obſerving that ſecrecy 
which they had recommended to Rouille, as eſſential to the accom- 
pliſhment of the treaty, and the diſcloſure of what had. paſſed in the 
conferences excited the jealouſy of the leading men in the other 

| provinces, as if de Buys and Vander Duſſen had preſumed too far by 
entering into bufineſs of ſuch general concern, without their pre- 
vious knowledge and conſent. The miniſters of the allied powers 


25 Torey, vol. i. paſſim. The Dutch de- Phitip: but the court of England was not 
puties, at the outſet of the conferences, had only diſpleaſed with this conceſſion, but 7 
they been left to themſelves, would probably at the deputies for having MC” 
have been well pleaſed to procure a peace Appendix, No XXV. 
upon the condition of diſmembering the Spa- Torcy, p. 1 58. 
niſh monarchy, and giving a part of it to king Id. 
14 | „ 


QUEEN ANNE 


_ repreſentation of the confederate body. The impreſſion of theſe 


threats. upon the negotiating. deputies was obvious in, every ſubſe- - 


quent conference: they became more guarded and untraQtable ; and 


even drew back from certain points which had been Ar brought 
to a concluſion “. 


In the n the French king did not chaps. the ſuſpicion of 
being ſecretly pleaſed with thoſe obſtacles which were likely to 
thwart negotiations into which, it was ſuppoſed that he had entered 
with nene, By the miniſters i in England, his offers were repre- 


them into ſecurity, while he was exerting the utmoſt force of prero- 


gative to recruit his ſhattered armies; and even concerting meaſures ta 


prevent the abdication of his grandſon, which was the preliminary con- 
dition of the. treaty **, Conſtrained: by the ruined condition of the 
country to wiſh far peace upon any terms, ſeyeral perſons of the firſt 
diſtinction in France were ſecretly jealous of the invincible ambition of 
their ſovereign, and of his ſincerity in going as far as he ought, to 
reſtore tranquillity to his exhauſted ſubjects. To remove theſe 
objections, and to transfer the odium of prolonging the war. to his 


{bon caught the ame ſpirit, and openly threatened to diſavow any C n A 3 
meaſures, concerted between the Erench court and ſuch à partial 1 


$43, 


1799. 


enemies, the French king adopted the reſolution.of ſending the mar- 29th April. 


quis de Torcy, his miniſter for foreign affairs, into Holland, with 
authority to make a direct application to Heinſius, and to bring 
under the public view the important buſineſs, which had hitherto 


been tranſacted in ſuch a clandeſtine manner as to give too much 


ground for ſuſpicions, and to render it impoſſible to judge of the 
intentions and conduct of the parties concerned“. The marquis, 


upon his arrival at the Hague, was privately introduced to Heinſius, 6th May. 


who entered Sy into converſation with him upon the prin- 


* Torey, wol. i p- 172. Member. 3 0 
* Id: paſſim. 65 Torcy, vol. i. p. 237. 
Dr. Hare's Third Third Letter to a Tory 4. P. 225. 
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—Duſſen and de Buys, who had acquired 
27 


HISTORY OF GREAT” BRITAIN. 
cipel : topics of the negotiation, but {till referred him to Vander 


which they had already taken in this buſineſs“. To them de 
Torcy was next introduced, and permitted to ſend for Rouillé; 


a reſponſibility by the ſteps, , 


whoſe commiſſion-was not ſuperſeded by his own ; after Which the 


various ſubjects, already treated of, were reſumed, Heinſius and de 


Torcy now taking a principal ſhare in every conference. Awire bf 
the aſcetidancy' which the duke of Marlborough had acquired in the 
councils of the Stares, the French plenipotentiaries were anxious to 
have ſome points ſettled before his return to the continent, aud 


threw out advantageous offers with reſpect to the barrier and co] 


merck of Holtand; which they imagined it would be difficult for the 
deputies to reſect without incurring the reſentment of their Conſtll 


tuents“. The deputies were prepared for this ſnare; and, as oſten 


as the plehipotentiaries fuggeſted ſuch ſtipulations as regarded e 
peculiar intereſts of the States, they always obtruded the demands of 
their allies, enlarged fo far beyond the foreſight of the French r 


binet, that they exceeded the utmoſt conceſſions which her miniſtew 
The French plenipotentiaries, now cone 


were empowered to offer ©. 
vinced that ir was not in the power of the preſent treaters to bring 
any matter whatever to a final concluſion, became no leſs impatient 


than the deputies for the arrival of the duke of Marlborough; and, 


as they were inſtructed to offer him a liberal preſent in name of 


their maſter, did not deſpair of rendering him the inſtrument of that 


pacification, which, ey believed, he had hitherto- obſtructeo"% 1 


* Tex Ree i. p. 243. 3 of Marlborough two millions of = 


The duke of Marlborough v was at the 
Hague at the beginning of the conferences 
between Rouille, Vander Duſſen, and de Buys; 
and though he did not take any part in them, 
yet, as it afterwards appeared, he was well ac- 
quainted with all that paſſed. 

49 'orcy, vol. i. p. 259. 268. 273. 

0 After the arrival of de Torcy, the con. 
ferences were carried on at the Hague. The 
French king authorized Torcy to offer the 


(L. 83,333: 6:8) on the condition of his fe« 
curing the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily for 


his grandſon; and the premium was to in. | 


creaſe, in proportion as more was obtained, to 
the ſum of four millions of livres. Torcy,, 
vol. i. p. 299, 300. Although Torcy repre- 


_ ſents the reception which he met with from 


the duke as polite and even flattering, he did 
not find him diſpoſed to accept of his offers 


'Torcy, vol. i. p. 316. 
T After 
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After many weeks ſpent in fruitleſs conferences, the duke came to C . P. 


the Hague, accompanied by lord viſcount Townſhend, who wa 


conjoined with him in a commiſſion to act as plenipotentiaries for 
the queen of England, in tranſacting the buſineſs of a general treaty 
for peace. | 

De Torcy loſt no time in paying his compliments to the duke, nor 
was he long left in ſuſpence with reſpe& to the part which that 
nobleman was likely to take, in a buſineſs depending ſo much upon 
his arbitration, If his external demeanour, and flattering addreſs, 
excited ſome faint hopes of his being favorable to the views of 
France *', theſe were ſoon overturned, when he entered upon the 
ſerious diſcuſſion of buſineſs. From his converſation it was eaſy to 
diſcover that the Engliſh, plenipotentiaries were no ſtrangers to the 
conferences which had already paſſed ; that they were determined to 
ſupport the propoſitions ſtated in behalf of the allies, while the ex- 
tenſive demands upon the part of the queen of England, which hi- 
therto had been obſcurely hinted, were now defined and urged as the 
indiſpenſable conditions of her permitting her miniſters to continue 
the negotiations. The ſubjects of the enſuing conferences, carried 
on by the French, Dutch, Engliſh, and Imperial miniſters, after 
many tedious and warm debates, were at length compriſed in forty 
preliminary articles, drawn up by the penſionary, with the appro- 
bation of his colleagues. The French plenipotentiaries declined 


ſigning them till they obtained the approbation of their maſter ; de 


3" The duke of Marlborough, accord- 
ing to Torcy's accounts, diſcovered exceſs of 
complaiſance in his private interviews with 
him: he profeſſed the moſt profound reſpect 
for the French monarch ; and ſeemed to agree 
with his plenipotentiary, in thinking that the 
demands of the deputies, with reſpeR to Spain, 
were harſh and extravagant : he declared his 
earneſt wiſh for an opportunity of Terving the 
prince of Wales, for whoſe father he would 
have facrificed the laſt drop of his blood. 


Yy 


Torcy, vol. i. p. 305, 6. 9. 16. 25. At the 


ſame time, as if it had been with the pur- 


poſe of reſerving to himſelf the privilege of 
contradicting theſe ſentiments, ſo propitious 
to the hopes of France, he infinuated that 
lord Townſhend was placed as a ſpy upon his 
conduct; and that the preſence of that noble. 
man reſtrained him from giving vent to the 
genuine effuſions of his heart, Id. p. 303. 5. 
26, 27. 


Torcy 


109. 
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0 HA P. Torey ſet out for Paris, and engaged to convey his maſter's final an. 
—— ſwer to the deputies before the 1ſt of June 

The principal preliminaries were, that the French king ſhould 
acknowledge Charles king of Spain; that if the duke of Anjou 
refuſed to conſent to this, the French king and the allies ſhould enter 
into meaſures for carrying it into effect; that the French king ſhould 
withdraw all aſſiſtance from his grandſon ; that the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy ſhould remain entire in the houſe of Auſtria, and no prince 
of France ever poſſeſs any part of it; that the French king ſhould 
acknowledge the proteſtant ſucceſſion. By the 1oth article, the 
French king was required to ſurrender Landau to the 'emperor ; by 
the 11th, to demoliſh New Briſach, Fort Louis, and Huningen; by 
the 28th, to make over to the duke of Savoy Exilles, Feneſttilles, 
and Chaumont, with the valley of Pragelas, &c. for a barrier; by the 
29th, the pretenſions of the eleftor of Bavaria in Cologne were to be 
referred to a general negotiation ; by the. 37th, the ceſſation of arms 
was ſuſpended upon the fulfilment of all the other articles, and par- 
ticularly the 4th, namely, that the duke of Anjou ſhould evacuate 
Spain within the ſpace of two months, and that if he refuſed to do 
this, the French king and the allies ſhould enter i mn meaſures 
for carrying it into effect. 

The French king objectedꝭ to five of the articles, n chevich; 
11th, 28th, 29th, and 37th; but at the ſame time inſtructed Rouille, 
who ſtill remained at the Hague, to expreſs his earneſt deſire of 
coming to an accommodation with the allies, and even to ſuggeſt the 
probability of his departing from every other objection, excepting that 
which demanded ſuch hard ſecurities for his grandſon's renouncing 
the Spaniſh monarchy. The plenipotentiaries of the allied powers re- 

mained inflexible. They would not even conſent to the continuation 
of the conferences, nor abate the rigour of any of the articles propoſed. 


on Torcy, vol. i. p. 302. 352. Letters 'Townſhend to Mr. Secretary Boyle, paſſim. 
from the Duke of 333 and 1 M SS. Th 
E 
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The preliminaries, as they ſtood, were ratified by the queen of Eng- C A A 2 
land and the States; and to give new vigour to the grand alliance, — 46 


— 


the terms of it were 1 recogniſed, and renewed by its reſpec- * 
tive members 
The negotiations for peace . at an end. the French king had 
recourſe to every expedient for ſoothing the diſappointment, and 
cheriſhing the loyalty of his people. He addreſſed circular letters to 
all the provincial governors in France, complaining of the exorbi- 
tant demands of the allies, as utterly ſubverſive of his own honour 
and the independence of his people; and profeſſing to commit him- 
ſelf and his cauſe to their affections, and the protection of a righteous 
Providence. The king of Spain publiſhed a manifeſto to the ſame 
purpoſe, and, engaging to pray the laſt drop of his blood in defence 
of his righ | 
In ſeaſons of public emergency, the change of miniſters bas often 
proved a ſucceſsful expedient for compoſing the tumults, and re- 
viving the hopes of a diſtracted and deſponding people; and of re- 
conciling them to hardſhips, which they would no longer have en- 
dured under rylers, who by ill conduct or misfortunes have loſt the 
public confidence. The French king. diſmiſſed the director general 
of the finances, and the ſecretary for the war, and appointed ſuc- * 
ceſſors to them, whoſe genius and popularity were well adapted to 


the extraordinary exertions, required i in their reſpeQive departments 
at this alarming criſ1s *', 


53 Her majeſty wrote a letter to the States, jt appears, that the French king had laid his 
expreſſing her approbation of their firmneſs, account with ſubmitting to the moſt mortify- 
and the juſt reſentment which they had diſ- ing conditions, and even abandoning the king 
covered on account of the inſincerity of the of Spain; and, from another letter of tne 
French king; and ſhe intreated them to con- French king to the Pope, it alſo appears, that 
cur with her in the moſt vigorous efforts for the king of Spain was willing to give up the 
reducing the power of France. Letter to the Milaneſe, Naples, and Sicily, with the reſt of 
States General, 23d December 170g. MS. the Mediterranean iſlands, to the archduke, 

4 Duc; tom. vi. p. 143. Monthly Mer- Prior's Hiſtory, p. 261. 
cury, Auguſt 17 From an intercepted 3535 Quincy, tom. vi. p. 143. 
letter of Chamillar to the duke of Berwick, en 1 
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The indignation, excited againſt the allies on account of the inſo- 


uennce of their demands, was productive of uncommon efforts for 


1709. 


28th July. 


relieving the pecuniary diſtreſſes of the crown. The preſidents and 
counſellors of the parliament of Paris offered voluntary contribu- 
tions; and their example was followed by all the provincial parlia- 
ments. Many of the nobility, and of the rich merchants' and bur. 
geſſes, ſent their ſilver plate to the mint; and as the king devoted 
his to the ſame purpoſe, the quantity of ſpecie was ſuddenly increaſed, 


while the general ſcarcity and dearneſs of proviſions filled the army 


with recruits, who could not otherwiſe obtain the means of ſubliſtence** 
On the 21ſt June, the confederate armies, under the duke of Marl- 
borough and prince Eugene, conſiſting of above a hundred thouſand 
men, drew up on the plain before Liſle. If theſe commanders had 
formed any deſign of penetrating into France, which was appre- 
hended from the menaces thrown out by che deputies during the 
conferences at the Hague, the accounts which they received of the 


ſtrong and extenſive entrenchments of the army under the marſhal 


Villars, between Quincey and Douay, probably determined them to 
ſuſpend its execution; and to begin their military operations with 
the ſiege of Tournay ”. Although it was the ſtrongeſt town in 
Flanders, the weak ſtate of 'the garriſon, in conſequence” of the de- 
tachments which had been drawn from it for the grand army, en- 
couraged them to hope that this ſiege would not long interrupt the 
original plan of the campaign. The city ſurrendered three weeks 
after the opening of the trenches. | | 
The attack of the citadel, which was furrounded: with mines, pro- 
duced ſome of the moſt tremendous incidents that' occur in the annals 
of war. Parties of the beſiegers were often ſuddenly blown up by 
the ſpringing of the mines; ſometimes they periſhed by the more 
protracted agony of ſuffocation ; and ſometimes the ſoldiers, from 


55 Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vi. p. 303. St. 97 Quiney, tom. vi. p- 154 Lediard, 
Simon, tom. vii. p. 109. vol. 3 Ii. p. 144. ch 
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the gartiſon and the camp, met unden ground, vhile exploring theſe e 


ſubterraneous paſſages, and/attacked each other with the blunt inſtru- 


ments of ſpades and pick axes. No wonder that che brave veterans; 
who had often, without diſmay,” confronted the manifeſt terrors of 
open battle; ſhrunk from a ſervice ſo awful from the ſtrange ant 
occult dangers to which it expoſed them“. dra erte of W 
did not ſurrender until the 3d Septemberttt . 
The marſhal Villars, having received conſiderable rediteconhaties 
from the army on the Rhine, during the above ſiege, ſent a detach- 
ment of eight thouſand men to paſs the Dyle, and attack Warneton, 
which ſurrendered without reſiſtance; and the garriſon; conſiſting of 
ſeven hundred men, were made priſoners of war; This poſt how 
ever was ſoon . — . the appr roach of the ewe 


army * 5. r 1 (eit i237 


After the nen _ Tourney; the 4 of Nriberoinh [dis c 


patched the prince of | Heſſe to ſecure the paſſage of the Haine, and 
to attempt to get poſſeſſion of the enemy's lines; between that river 
and the Sambre. Theſe objects the prince effected without blood- 


ſhed, the French having abandoned their lines as ſoon as they heard 


of his intention“. The 'marſhal Villars, ſuſpecting the duke of 
Marlborough's: deſign of ſitting down before Mons, moved with the 
whole of his army towards that. city; but the confederates, having 
quickly followed the prince of Heſſe, arrived before him. Villars 
had, however, advanced as far as Malplaquet, and made choice of a 
ſituation for his camp, which, from its natural ſtrength, ſeemed to 
ſecure him againſt any ſudden attack, while its proximity to Mons 
might afford him an opportunity of annoying the beſieging armx, 
and preventing its ſucceſs. Attending to the poſture of the French 
aan in which their army was Prepared for action e any 


" Quiney, tom. vi. p- 181. Salmo. .. 5? e tom. vi. p- 159+ Hiſtoire de 
vol. xxvi. p. 56, 7. The allies had above four Louis, tom. vi. P. 354+ 
thouſand men killed and wounded during the © Lediarg, vol. it. p. 163. 
"ege of the town and citadel of Tourney. 1 n 1 


change 
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change of its diſpoſition, we rather wonder at the! temerity of the 


ne attempting to engage it, than at the immenſe. loſs of. men by 


ty oh. 


Toth July 


11th Sept. 


which they purchaſed the name of victory at Malplaquet,,, Their 


wings were placed behind two thick and deep woods; the right be- 


hind Lagniere; | which had a moraſs in its front, and the left behind 
Sart. The centre was'poſted on riſing ground in the opening be- 
tween the back of the woods, with the cavalry behind it“. To 
render their- ſituation more ſecure, ſeveral lines of trenches were 
thrown up, and eovered with trees; and ſome pieces of cannon placed 
in the front of the camp. Some of the infantry, were alſo, ſtationed 
in the woods, in front of the wings, and ſome in their ſkirts upon 


the ſides. of che opening or plain. The confederate army had en- 


camped in the plain, adjoining to the bottom of the opening between 
the woods. The armies were ſo near, that a cannonading and ſkir- 
miſhes : between them: immediately took place; and it was deter- 
mined by the principal commanders of the allies, ta make an attack 
upon the French lines without delay, The hazard appeared ſo great, 
that the Dutch deputies, with their wonted caution, remonſtrated 


againſt the attampt;; but there was no choice, except compliance, or 
raiſing the ſiege of Mons, which would have been rendered imprac- 


ticable, had the enemy been permitted to remain in a poſt ſo conve- 
nient for intercepting Pn and making nen attacks 
upon the beſiegers. 

The deſcription of an n which! lated above five hours 
with various turns of ſucceſs, would lead. me into prolixity, unplea- 
ſant to readers who are not critically ſtudious of military operations. 


Let it ſuffice to obſerve, that the ſucceſs of the allies in diſlodging the 


French, for een the orderly retreat of the latter and their 


0. Quincy, tom. vi. p- 188. St. Simon, being alſo called 2 . dar on the 
tom. v. p. 555. Lediard, vol. ii. p. 165. left Teſnieres, &c. Compare Hiſtory of Eu- 
Quincy, tom. vi. p. 190. From the plans of rope, Lediard, Quincy, &c. This battle i 
the ground on which the battle was fought, ſometimes called the battle of Malplaquet, 
drawn by different hands, it appears, that theſe and ſometimes Blaregnies; both theſe places 
woods had various names; that upon the right being near tlie ſpot here it was fought. 

own 
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wing of the allies paſſed the moraſs, whichicovered-the xiglit of the 
French, with eaſe and expedition ſurprifing/to:both armies; and oon- 
ſtrained the latter to fall back upon their entrenchments .and centre, 
which occaſioned derangement and conſternation among the enemy 
at the commentement of the action. The allies, who were ſu- 
perior in number, brought up freſh troops upon the centre of the 
the enemy, weakened by the detachments which vere ſent to ſuſtain 
the right wing, hard preſſed by the confederate troops which had 
thus ſuddenly paſſed the moraſss. The left wing of the French 
fought with great intrepidity under thé marſhal Villars, and was 
likely to prevail againſt the confederates, who were falling in great 
numbers, when the news of the general's being dangerouſly wounded 
ſpread a ſudden depreſſion among them, nale their ee and 
finally decided the fortune of the day * 2 424 
This was the moſt obſtinate and bloody dude that vorniered in the 
whole courſe of the war; and, if the greater loſs of men may be 
reckoned among the proofs of a defeat, tlie pretenſions of the confe- 
derates to victory appear extremely dubious. Almoſt the whole of 
the Duteh infantry were cut off i in the field; and the joint loſs of 
the allies, including killed and wounded, amounted, at the loweſt 


not exceed fifteen en men“ 9 


1 
9 


e The allies had an army of eighty thou-!; tory of Eugene, p. uy Quincy, tom. vi. 
iand; the French were between bxty and p. 201. The victory of Malplaquet is an in- 
ſeventy thouſand. a ſtance of the fingular good fortune of the 


own immenſe loſs it hardly deſerves ie ame: af A. vi dory, ſeems to © h f- 
have been principally owing to the faollowing cauſes: The left —— 


computation, to eighteen, while the loſs of the French probably did 


The merit of paſſing the 8 was 
aſcribed to the intrepidity of the duke of Ar- 


wing; (Life of Argyle, p. 59.) and the break- 
ing the centre of the enemy to the good con- 
duct of major. general Cadogan. 

26 Villars, tom. iii. p. 146. Feuquieres, 
vol. 11, p. 178. Barre, tom 10. p- 557. St. 


Simon, vol. v. p- 311. 454. 
© Lediard, vol. ii. p. 171. Military Hiſ- 


gyle, who led on the Britiſh troops in the right 


duke of Marlborough. It is admitted by his 
friends, that his engaging the enemy there, 


was one of the raſheſt enterprizes of his life; 
and that the ſueceſs, if fuch it might be called, 
was, in a great meafure, owing tothe accident 


of, Villars being wounded. The chevalier de 


St, George exerted himſelf with great bravery 


in the left wing, endeavouring to make it 
maintain its ground. St. Simon, tom. v. 


P* 465.” 8 285 


After 


— — 
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of - * Aſter this engagement, the French army retreated to Valenoiennes; 
. * 2 the allies met ür eee caring. un dhe gie 9 


1709. 


26th Aug. 


Mons, which ſurtendered on the 21ſt October 
The campaign on the Upper Rhine afforded the allies no 800 
of triumph. The French kept within their lines, which the weak 
condition of the army under the duke of Hanover rendered him un- 
able to attack. The only enterpriſe of active hoſtility, adviſed by 
him, terminated fatall y for the Germans. The count de Merci was 
diſpatehed with a conſiderable detachment from the duke's camp 
acroſs the Rhine, to penetrate into Franche Comte; but having loſt 
two thouſand men in a ſharp: engagement with: the eee Raigh, 


he was forced to retreat and repaſt the tive 


The:reluctance cmith which the emperor granted the romaine of 
the Milaneſe to the duke of Sayay; and the reſtrictions annexed to it, 


ſo much exaſperated that prince, that he declined taking the field in 


perſon ; which: broke the ſpirit of his native troops, and retarded the 
progreſs of the campaign in Piedmont /. Count Thaun, who ſuc- 


ceeded to the command of the, Italian army, obtained a few {light 


advantages by marching into Savoy, z; defeating, a body of the enemy 
at Conflans; forcing them to evacuate ſeveral of their ſtrong poſts; 
and making himſelf maſter of the village and caſtle, of Annecy, which 
he ſoon abandoned for want of proviſions ©. This tranſitory ſucceſs 
of the count was, counterbalanced by a io of the French over 
general Rebender, who, at the head of another detachment of the 
Italian army, had advanced as far as Mount Genevre, with a deſign 
of laying Val de Praz under contributions. He loſt above ſeven 
hundred men on the ſpot, and four hundred were made priſoners 

In Spain and Portugal, the arms of the united ſovereigns rather 
22 75 en unn thoſe of the allies. The caftle of Alicant, after 


' 66 Tidal; vol. vii. p- 276. By getting 60, ! Tiodal, A viii. p. 284-2" 11 
belegen "of Mong, the allies / were enabled to 69 Hiſtoire: de! Louis, tom. vi. p- 408. 


cover Brabant, which before was expoſed to Berwick, vol: iv p. 74. 
the incurſions of the French. Ss 3 Idem, p- how! 


„% Quincy, tom. vi. p. 230. {9 
a long 
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n long defence, which did the higheſt honour to the gallantry of the 


Wann and garriſon, was forced to ſurrender on terms of capitula- .. 
tion“. The marquis de Bais obtained a complete victory over the 11th Agel. 
Engliſh and Portugueſe, commanded by the earl of Galway and the 77 Ne. 
marquis de Fronteira on the Caya, near Badajox.' He next intended 

to inveſt Olivenza; but the arrival of the Engliſh before Cadiz occa- 

fioned the diverſion of a part of his force, and enabled the Portugueſe 

to throw freſh ſupplies into the town; ſo that the only fruits of his 

victory, were the getting poſſeſſion * a few caſtles, and exacting 

contributions in the adjacent country. 


In Catalonia, marſhal n paſſed the Segra, and reduced 
the towns of Balaguer and Agen 

The operations of the navy, in the courſe of the 3 were 
both ſplendid and important. The merchantmen were every where 
defended with great bravery, ſometimes againſt ſuperior force; and 
ſeveral privateers and rich prizes were brought into the Engliſh 
ports. The Mediterranean fleet, by taking a great number of the 
ſhips loaded with proviſions and ſtores for the French army, impeded 
its operations; and enabled that of king Charles to keep the field; 
which would have on impracticable had theſe ſupplies been re- 
ceived by the enemy | 


The fort of St. John in Newfoundland was reduced by the ſieur 1& January, 


de Saintovide, which proved ruinous to the Engliſh ſettlement in 
that quarter. 


Auguſt, 


*The garriſon had made an excellent de- 
fence, having ſtood the blowing up of a mine 
charged with twelve hundred barrels of powder, 
which ſheok the whole rock, and overſet one 
part of the caſtle; in the ruins of which, many 


brave officers, and a multitude of private men 
periſhed. Notwithſtanding this ſhock, they 
itil defended themſelves, and bore the greateſt 
hardſhips with cheerfulneſs, till they were re- 
duced to the utmoſt extremity from the want 


of water and proviſions. Letter from General 


21ſt April, 1709. MSS. 


Stanhope to Mr. Walpole, Alicant Road, 


22 


72 Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vi. p. 410. 

73 Id. Hiſtory of Europe, 1709, p. 267. 
A great part of the garriſon of Balaguer en- 
tered into the ſervice of the allies, notwith- 
ſtanding their having capitulated for permiſ- 
ſion to march to Barcelona. Letter from 
General Carpenter to Mr. Walpole, Camp at 
Balaguer, September iſt, 1709. MSS. 


74 Lives of the Admirals, vol. iii. p. 216. 
& paſſim. 


75 Id. p. 230. 
76 Id. p. 236. 
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2 HAP. 5 The chevatier Parente with a few frigates made himſelf titer of 
— Gambia, an Eng lich colony on the coaſt of Africa, and took ſeveral 
ble rich Prizes on the iſland of San Thoma, which were un deren 

| the Portugueſe”. 
| Although the allies gained two important cities on ihe frontier, and 
boaſted of a victory at Malplaquet, during this campaign, yet theit 
ſucceſs was a Poor compenſation for the vaſt expence of continuing 
the War, and the loſs of thirty- five thouſand men in the field; and 
# was far unequal to thoſe fond expectations which had been founded 
| | pon the depreſſed condition of the enemy at the conclufion of the 
| e The grand army had failed in their project of ad- 
| vancing into the interior of France, which had been held forth to 
| prolong the patience of that party, i in Holland and in England, which 
| ene the failure of the negotiations for peace. Great hopes 
had been alſo raiſed by a plan of the German and Italian armies 
forming a junction, and over-running Alſace; which was fruſtrated, 


as, we have ſeen, by the mt — of the former, and the an 


44 


82 were circumſtances which eme un French king to con- 
tinue his endeavours for peace. His plenipotentiaries, during their 
reſidence in Holland, had diſcovered, that it was ardently defired 
by the great body of the people; and that even thoſe, who approved 
of the conduct of the deputies in rejecting his offers, were deluded 
by ſuſpicions artfully infuſed into their minds concerning his inſin- 
cerity, as well as by exaggerated expectations of che ſucceſs of the 
enſuing campaign. The Dutch miniſters, in the diſcuſſion of queſ- 


77 Quincy, tom. vi. p. 299. | and the greateſt part * his army cut off or 
7 The jealouſy which had hitherto ariſen made priſoners, 8th July. He fled into the 
ſrom the growing power of the king of Sweden Turkiſh dominions, and ſettled under the pro- 
was now removed. The czar marched againſt tection of the Sultan, at Bender. King Au- 
him with a ſuperior army to Pultowa, which guitus now reclaimed the crown of Poland, 


Charles had befieged. The latter, notwith- which he had reſigned by conſtraint ; ** 
ſtanding his inferior force, reſolved to venture marched into Poland againſt Staniſlaus, w 
2 battle, in which he was completely defeated, was ftill ſupported by the Swedes. 


7 
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tions relative to the intereſts, of the States, during the conferences, Cc Har b. 


. 
170 9 


could not conceal their jealouſy of the aſcendancy of the Engliſh 
plenipotentiaries; and Torcy was fully convinced, that the obſtruc- 
tions, hitherto thrown in the way of the "_ had, all © come from 
that quarter. At the ſame time the French h 1 king was not ignorant 
that the private inclinations of the queen of England were paci- 
fic ; and that the party which thwarted them was declining. in her 
favour . From theſe conſiderations, . notwithſtanding the | recall 
of Rouille, he ſtill kept up a clandeſtine, correſpondence a the 
miniſters of the States; and even flattered: himſelf with the ho es of 
its terminating in more favourable. terms for himſelf, than "hots 
which had been offered, without effec, at the general, conferences bes 

In ſpite of the moſt earneſt remonſtrances from the Engliſh court, 
fererallenetopaſſed between Torcy and Pettekum' ; and the Fe honary 
and the deputies were conſulted: by the latter with reſpec to their con- 
tents. They referred principally to the thirty-ſeyenth |; article of the 
preliminaries, and the ſecurity for the performance of it. The French 
king now offered to ſurrender three towns of Flanders i into the hands 
of the allies, upon the condition of his naming them, and he after= 
wards agreed to leave the choice of them to the allies with the ex- 
ception of Cambray ; but the deputies | inſiſted that he ſhould alſo 
give up three towns in Win to which, he objected, becauſe they 
were not under his dominion The Engliſh plenipotentiaries, who 
were conſulted on every ſtep by the deputies, availed themſelves of 
this circumſtance, to interrupt, for ſome time, a correſpondence of 


which they dich * as the ſurrender of the Spaniſh towns 


79 Thos, — Villars, tom. f m. p. 1 13. Lord Townſhend, gth, 13th' Auguſt. The 


0 Torcy. penſionary was inclined to accept of the offer 
Letters from Pld Townſhend to Mr. made by Lewis, of ſurrendering the towns as 
Boyle, 26th July, ad Auguſt. Letter from an effectual means for obtaining the whole Spa- 
Mr. Boyle to Lord Townſhend, 11th October. niſh monarchy to king Charles. s 3 1709. 
* Tel vol. i il. p · 8, 9. 11. Letters of Appendix * * L F 
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3 renunciation 6f Ai node {6 the refuſal of Lewis to agree to it 


was held an unqueſtionable proof of his inſincerity. + HeRtilly how= 
ever, continued his applications to Pettekum; he offered to bind 
himſelf, under the ſevereſt penaltits, to prevent his ſubjetcts from 
giving any aſſiſtance to his grandſon , he ſigtiffed his inclination to 
conſent to any reaſonable expedient for removing every difficulty. with 
reſpect to the thirty- ſeventh article; and that he might have a fair op- 
portunity of evineing his lincerity, he urged his willingneſs, either to 
fend one of his miniſters into Holland, or to receive atiy perſon ap- 
pointed by the States for renewing the negotiations. This requeſt 
was backed with the following propoſals, that all the articles ſhould 
be ſigned as they ſtood ;' that the three towns in Flanders ſhould! be 
delivered into the hands of tlie allies as a ſecurity for the thirty. ſeventll 
article; and that a ſecret one ſhould beſubjoined, obliging himſelf to add 
three towns more, in caſe the Spaniſh monitchy was not ſurrendered 
to king Charles within the ſpace of tro months. Although theſe 
propoſals had every appearance of candour and: ſincerity, the court 
of England ſtill perſiſted in its s endeavours to perſuade Heinfius and 
the deputies to reject them. Great jealouſies and diſeontents had 
been excited in every province by the ſervility with which the 
States had hitherto ſubmitted to the councils of her ally; and thoſe 
who were in the management of affairs utterly deſpaired of bringing 
the people to ſubmit to new burdens tilt every expedient” had been 
tried for reſtoring peace. In this critical fituation of the eountry3 
Heinſius repreſented to the Engliſh plenipotentiaries the impoſſibility 
of complying with their deſire; and that not only his own private 


Letter of Lord Townſhend, zoth Au- * Tarcy, vol. ii. paſſim. 
guſt. MSS. 85 Letter of Lord Sunderland to Lord 


- 84 Id. 15th October. Lerter of the Duke Townſhend, 13th Sepember. Letter of Lord 
of e to Lord Sunderland, 8th No- Townſhend to Lord Sunderland, 18th Otober 
vember. MSS, | | MS8. ö 

hi | - intereſt, | 
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intereſt, but chat of the party which had hitherto adhered to Eng- 
land, would be entirely ſubverted, ſhould he neglect to embrace. one 
or other of the alternatives propoſed by the French king. That of 
ſending Pettekum to Paris was adopted as the ſafeſt, becauſe it re- 
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moved the buſineſs to the greateſt diſtance from the knowledge and 


interference of the diſaffected members of the States, e in 
numbers and popularit yy 5 

The ſucceſs of Pettekum eee bie ey A Paris, 
was not ſuch as either tended to juſtify the opinion, of thoſe who 
had been advocates for the ſincerity of Lewis, or to afford any 
proſpe& of compromiſing the, diſputed points, which had hitherto 
ſtopped the progreſs of the | treaty. Fhe French king now began 
to flinch from the propoſals communicated to che deputies; through 
the intervention of Pettekum. He propoſed; that the negotiations 
mould be carried on upon a new footing, inſtead of treating upon 
the articles as they formerly ſtood; though he ſtill profeſſed his 
willingneſs to adhere to the ſubſtance, of them. In juſt reſentment 
of this conduct, the States recalled. Pettekum, and publiſhed a repre- 
ſentation of facts, inviting all the confederates to co- operate ha 
extraordinary exertions to proſecute the war. 

The Engliſh miniſters had foreſeen the difficulties 1 were 
likely to occur in the courſe of theſe. negotiations, from the preſent 
temper of the Dutch; nor was. it to be expected, that even thoſe 


among them who befriended England could be ſo indifferent to the 


intereſt: of their own- country, as to refuſe the advantageous terms 
which had been tendered: by the court of France, without the pro- 
ſpect of ſome; recompence from their ally. To hold forth ſuch a. 


Letters of Lord Townſhend to the Duke would 3 affect the empire, and 
of Marlborough, paſſim. Letter of the Duke weaken and diſtract the allies; while, at the 
of Marlborough, 8th November. Id. 5th No- ſame time, the affairs of king Philip-began to 
vember. MSS, affume a more favourable aſpect. Letter. of 

s Letter from Lord Townſhend to Mr. Lord Townſhend to Mr. Boyle, Toth Decem- 
Boyle, 10th. December. MSS. Lewis ex- ber. MSS. 
bected that the recent diſturbances in Poland 


proſpect, 
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CH = P. proſpect, the duke vf Marlborough and lord /Townſhend were em- 
— powered to enter into a treaty with the States, of which the leading 

* objects vvere, binding them, on the one part, to become guarantees for 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion to the throne of Britain, and the Engliſh, n 

the other, to ſecure an extenſive barrier for the Dutch. Although 

individuals in the Britiſh cabinet might think the guarantee of the 

States highly important to the ſecurity of the proteſtant ſucceſſion? 

there can be little doubt that the control and management of the de- 

pending negotiations had tlie principal weight with thoſe who finally 

adviſed the barrier treaty. From the ſcheme of it, the buſineſs; or 

duty of the agents for the different parties was, not equally obyioug 

and eaſy. The ſtipulation required by Britain, that the States ſhould 

| guarantee the proteſtant ſucceffion, was explicit and complete. It 
b required no immediate explanation, nor did it lay a foundation for 
; any future diſpute : whereas the condition required by the States, 
that England ſhould guarantee a ſufficient barrier for them, being ge- 
neral and indefinite, might imply different degrees of obligation, and 
admit of various conſtructions, according to the pre; judices and for- 

| tunes of che parties concerned. 

| In proportion as the French king made conceflions, the States till 
roſe in their demands with reſpect to the barrier, till at length the 
| Engliſh cabinet, however anxious to maintain a good correſpondence 
with their allies, found it neceſſary to tranſmit to the plenipoten- 
| | tiaries a ſpecification of the towns and privileges which they were 
willing to ſecure to the States; and beyond which, they were de- 
termined, upon no account, to advance. The States, however, had 
| too much experience of the flexibility and complaiſance of their 
| ally, to acquieſce in its declared ultimatum with reſpe& to the bar- 


| and Lord Townſhend, 2d May, 1709. The 99% Lord Somers and lord Halifax ſug- 
| barrier, which was ſpecified in theſe inſtrue- geſted the barrier treaty to their whig friends, 
tions, and to be inſiſted upon as a condition of principally with a view to the intereſt of the 
peace, was the towns and forts of Furnes, proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
Knoque, Ipres, Menin, Liſle, Tournay, Con- 


| '9 Inſtructions to the Duke of Martborough de, Valeneicancy and Maubeuge. | 
| 


rier. 
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rier. The approaching journey of Pettekum to Paris gave # freſh C 
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alarm to the Engliſh plenipotentiaries: the miniſters of the States Coon 
were wavering, and on the point of yielding to the popular voice, 


more clamorous than ever for peace. Lord Townſhend: rather choſe 


to hazard ſomething upon his own head, than to forego the fruits of 
that addreſs, with which he had hitherto condudted the negoti- 


ation“. 


He concluded a treaty, by which the States obtained ſuch 


a barrier as not only exceeded the inſtructions tranſmitted to him 
from his conſtituents, but ſeemed exceptionable on account of its 2gth OR. 


being hurtful to the commerce of * and the W __ 
of ſome be the confederate- gg Pr | 


. Lene * Lord Townſhend to Mr.. 
Boyle, gth Auguſt. Contradictory accounts 
are given by the party-writers of the times 
concerning the date of the inſtructions of the 
miniſters to the plenipotentiaries, or What is 
commonly called, the counter-proje. Compare 
the Barrier Treaty vindicated, p. 156, 195, 
with the preface to the Remarks on the Barrier 
Treaty. Lond. 1712. The firſt author aflerts, 
that the counter-proje& was formed before the 
preliminary treaty ;:the latter, that a project of 
treaty was firſt tranſmitted from Holland; but 
being diſapproved of by the court of England, 
a new one, with ſeveral alterations, was ſent 
back to lord Townſhend. As the title im- 
plies, that the counter-proje&t was of a later 
date ; and the cenſure paſſed upon lord Town- 
bend, by the houſe of lords, proceeds upon 
the ſame ſuppoſition, I have admitted this to 
be the fact. Ar the ſame time, we can hardly 


ſuppoſe the miniſters to have been ignorant of 


lord Townſhend's defire finally to gratify the 
extravagant demands of the States. 

* dee the Sentiments of Prince Eu 
Count de Sinſendorff, and the Repreſentations 
of the Engliſh Miniſters at Bruges. The 


ueaty conſiſted of twenty-one articles. The 


gene and 


16. 1d, ds * * * * ſolely 
to the guarantee of the proteſtant ſucceſſion z 
the other articles to the Dutch barrier, or the 
intereſt of the States alone, unleſs it be ſup- 
poſed that England had alſo a ſeparate intereſt 
in the barrier, as affecting the balance of power 
and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 


The States were by no means forward to 
engage themſelves as ſecurities for the pro- 


teſtant ſucceſſion ; and declined doing it when | 
it was propoſed to them by lord Halifax two 
years before. They doubted of the queen's 
being ſincere in the wiſhes ſhe expreſſed for 
that event; and were afraid that their having 
any ere in it might embroil them with 
England and France upon the death of the 
queen. Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 268. The 
later reſolutions of the Britiſh parliament, , 
which farther ſecured the proteſtant ſucceſſion - 
removed their fears, and the value of the pre- 
mium, a barrier, 4 which,”?; the duke of Marl- 
borough ſays, in a letter to lord Sunderland, 
„ incloſed. a great kingdom,“ inſpired the 
States with a zeal for the Hanoverian ſuc- 
ceſſion which they did not frel during the firſt . 
years of the war. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Ohr variant on the State Parties. —The Intereſt of the Whig Funto 4 
Cauſes of it.— Dr. Sacheveral His Character Preaches before the Lord 
Mayor —E Nett of his Sermon — Confultationt of the Miniſters about it—The 
| Doctor impeached The Exertions of his Friendi, and the Delay of his Trial 
© favourable to him— Account of the Trial —Conſequences of it Turbulence 
of the People— Inſolence of the Doctor — Reoicing upon his Acquittal.— Summary 
View of the Proceedings of Parliament, Seſſion 1709, 10.—Campaign 1710.— 
"Duke of Vendofme comes up with a Body of the Confederates, commanded by Ge- 
neral Stanhope, at Bribeuga — The General and all his Men made Prifoners.— 
Battle of Villa Vicioſa.—Staremberg retreats to Catalonia. — Proſperity of the 
Affairs of King Philip.—Succeſs of the Marquis de Bais in Portugal—He 
prevents the Junction of the Portugueſe with General Staremberg— Taler 
Miranda, Oc. — Naval Aﬀaire. 
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HAP. HE whig junto had now arrived at the Ck 4 power, and 
| —— poſſeſſed every advantage for retaining it. Having difraiſled 
| from the public ſervice all thoſe perſons, who were ſuſpected of in- 
terfering with their councils, or aſpiring at an independent intereſt, 
1 they had nothing to fear from the ſecret diſpleaſure of the ſovereign, 
| and the intrigues of her domeſtics, deſtitute of any official authority. 
They had appeaſed friends fretted by former diſappointments in the 
| diſpoſal of the offices vacated by their opponents, and brought into 
B | action the whole collected force of their party. A decided ſuperi- 
ority in the houſe of commons, and the confidence of the monied 
intereſt, enabled them to proſecute the war with a vigour and proſ- 
perity, which redounded to the increaſe of their reputation and 


Popularity. 


From 
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From the review of theſe circumſtances, there appeared little reaſon © => P. 


for ſuſpecting any near revolution in the tate of power, or any 


change of public meaſures. In proportion, however, to the in- 
fluence of popular opinion in any government, the poſture of political 
power and the tenor of public meaſures muſt ever be precarious and 
mutable. There cannot be a fairer criterion for aſcertaining the ex- 
tent of democratic influence in the Britiſh conſtitution, than an ap- 
peal to the multiplied examples which occur in our own hiſtory of 
the irreſiſtible force of popular opinion in controlling the will of the 
ſovereign, ſubverting the authority of a predominant faction, and 
entirely changing the complexion of ſtate affairs. When we have 
ſurveyed that turn of ſentiment, which was naturally promoted in 
the minds of the people by the ſtate of the country, and a variety 
of circumſtances which occurred during the receſs of parliament, we 
ſhall be fully prepared to expect thoſe remarkable changes which 
happened relative to parties and Pate) in the ben period of 
this reign. 

1. The recent experience and feelings of the great body of the peo- 
ple contributed, gradually, to the abatement of that ardour with 
which they had entered into the war; and at length excited an im- 
patience for ſecuring the fruits of conqueſt by a ſolid peace. The 
national antipathy to France, and apprehenſtons, by no means un- 
founded, concerning the danger of the proteſtant religion and the 
liberties of England, rendered the war popular at its commence- 
ment, and diffuſed general impreſſions of the wiſdom and patrio- 
tiſm of the miniſters who had adviſed it. The intereſting events of 
ſucceſſive campaigns occupied the attention and gratified the curioſity 
of the public; the brilliant victories of the duke of Marlborough re- 
flected a luſtre upon the nation, and flattered the general expectation 
of ſoon obtaining a peace upon terms the moſt favourable to the 
proſperity of Britain and her allies. But when the war came to be 
protracted beyond the utmoſt term preſcribed by its adviſers, and re- 


3A pented 
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1 C 55 4 P. peated victoriesg the moſt fatal to the armies of the French king, nei- 
| .. ther exhauſted his reſources, nor ſubdued his ſpirit; when the affairs 
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of Charles declined in Spain, and the dethronement of Philip, a prin- 
cipal objectiof the confederacy,' receded farther from view, and yet 
was infiſted upon as the indiſpenſable condition of peace; when the 
ſupplies, for every ſucceſſive campaign, advanced in an accumulated 
proportion; and the enormous weight of taxes not only obſtructed 
the channels of gain, and contracted the indulgences of luxury, but 


required a ſacrifice of thoſe moderate accommodations of life which 


were the fruits of patient labour and rigid economy; the enthuſiaſm 
for the war began to give place to murmurs and complaints; which 
were eaſily wrought up into an odium againſt the miniſters, who 
were accuſed of . 2 to the . * deſire of the 
nation wal ; nin on elne 

Many circumſtances need to nouridh this 1 ſpirit &<, Siſcantent 
and to quicken it into action. The non- performance of engage- 
ments, of which the allies had been repeatedly convicted, notwith- 


ſtanding the ſuperior advantages procured to them by that ſucceſs to 


which England had moſt profuſely contributed, excited diſguſt and 
impatienee for a ſeparation of intereſts. The rapacious diſpoſition 
and unprecedented emoluments of the general tarniſhed the honour 
of his matchleſs talents in the field, and of his eminent ſervices to 
his ne The m fortunes of other ioeividuale who had 


£1 Memoir jy the 10 laſt Vears of Queen peace of Ryſwick, were 8 thus, in 
Anne. p- 56. London, 1742, Cunningham, ſtead of expiring in the year 1706, when it was 
vol. ii. p. 340. Trade in every branch had de- computed that the principal and intereſt of 
clined ; 3 many of the principal ſhops and ware- five millions would have been diſcharged, 
houſes in the city were ſhut up, and the number they were continued four years longer by the 
of bankrupts exceeded any former example. firſt parliament of the queen; and few addi- 
Reaſons for putting a ſpeedy End to the War, tional taxes were laid on by the whig miniſters 
p. 18. Lond. 1711. till the laſt year of their being in power. 
The burden of the war was, comparatively, Hiſtory of the four laſt Years of the Queen, 
but little felt for the firſt fix years after its p. 163. Lond. 1758. 
commencement, 'The ways and means, im- 3 K of A U ps P- I wy 


poſed for paying the national debt after the 
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been employed in the public ſervice, imprudently and oſtentatiouſſy CHAP. 
diſplayed, / excited envious ſuſpicions} of the partiality and extrava- . 
gance of thoſe miniſters, under whoſe patronage they had been ac- * 
quired'. The fruitleſs reſult of the late negotiations, notwith- 
ſtanding the conceſſions made by the French king, evinced the diſin- 
clination of the preſent miniſters to put an end to the war; and con- 
ſtrained impartial men to affociate that event with their diſmiſſion. 
The general -anxiety for peace, promoted by arguments adapted 
to the underſtanding and the intereſts of every claſs, was heightened 
by the impulſe of affections and feelings, which daily grew more 
univerſal and intereſting from the prolongation of the war. The 
prodigious waſte of lives in every campaign, by the ſword and diſ- 
caſe, plunged many families into the deepeſt: affliction. - Under the 
predominancy of paſſion, the judgment is unwarily deceived; and 
in the agony of grief, the innocent cauſe of it often becomes the ob- 
ject of horror and reſentment *. Eſtimating the expediency of the 
war by their own ſenſibility and ſufferings, rather than by public 
conſiderations, and forgetting the ſentiments which perhaps. they 
entertained at its commencement, the generality of the people liſt- 
ened, with a prejudiced ear, to every calumny inſinuated againſt 
thoſe who adviſed or conducted meaſures incidentally productive of 
the moſt direful effects. All ſuch readily joined in the clamour 
againſt the treaſurer and the general; and conſidered every exertion 
within their ſphere to clog and obſtruct the war, as a dutiful teſti- 
mony of affection towards their friends, who had prematurely | 
fallen; as well as an act of kindneſs to their fellow citizens, whoſe 
happineſs was involved in the eſcape and ſafety of relations, who 
till remained in the ſcene of danger. 

Letter from a Foreign Miniſter to Monſ. laſt winter in E he ſaw ſo much of the 
Pettekum. Lend. I710. | | diſpoſition of the people, that if all were to be 

5 One of the agents of the court of St. Ger- polled, nine in ten would abſolutely vote for 


main's, in a letter to the earl of Middleton, peace. Stuart Papers, 171 1 ._ Macpherſon. | 
39 November 1911, ſays, that when he was 5 | 
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Cc HAVP, The loſs of men, oecafioned by the war, and averſion to its conti. 
 E——— nuance, rendered it impoſſible to ſupply the army, as formerly, with 
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volunteers; and impoſed upon the miniſters the neceſſity of having 
recourſe to i ſort of legal coercion, by exacting a certain number of 
recruits from every pariſſi in proportion to its population. Though 
this meaſure had obtained the ſanction of the legiſlature, yet its no- 
velty and violence furniſhed the difaffected with additional matter of 
complaint, and aggravated the very evils which ſuggeſted the adop- 
tion of it. The juſtices of peace diſeovered great reluctance in ſu- 
perintending the execution of the law, when it could not be done 
without the interpoſition of military force, and was attended with 
perſonal danger; and ſome of them yielded to the fury of the mob, 
and diſcharged the perſons who had been taken up and enrolled by 
the commiffioners acting under the authority of parliament'. The 
general oppoſition and tumults of the people at length inereaſed to 
fuch a pitch, that her majeſty was adviſed by her privy eouncil to 
publiſh a proclamation for ſuſpending the operation of the act till 
the meeting of parliament”. The progreſs of this buſineſs exhibited 
to the court and the miniſters a mörtifying demonſtration, of the 
univerſal diſguſt at the war, and the increaſing difficulties of carry- 
ing it on. NUEνοναανQ | 1 un ' 
2. The ſcarcity and high price of proviſions, occaſioned by the 
rigour of the preceding ſoaſon, foſtered a ſpirit of diſeontent and tur- 
bulence among the lower ranks; and rendered them more prone to 
imbibe thoſe unfavourable apprehenſions of national affairs, which 
were infuſed into their minds by the induſtry of factious men, and 
the enemies of adminiſtration. Of all the calamities which afflict 
the human race, famine is the moſt alarming and dreadful; and 
though it ariſes from cauſes which earthly potentates cannot control, 


An order was iſſued by the privy councit Annals Anne, 1708, p. 272. Id. 1709. 
for expunging the names of thoſe juſtioes out p. 158. The execution of this act gave her 
of the commiſſion of the peace, and for proſe. majeſty great uneaſineſs, and made her more 
cuting them in terms of law. impatient for the reſtoration, of peace. Con- 

7 Journals Commons, 23d December 1708. duct of her late Majeſty, p. 24+ : 

0 ” ye / 
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yet no engine has been more frequently and ſucceſsfully employed OHA * 
to embroil communities, and to diſturb and overtura the exiſting —.— 


governments, In ſuch. a eriſis, every circumſtance that ſeems to ag» 
gravate the popular diſtreſs, by withholding the mitigation / or re- 
tarding the removal of it, is eagerly urged, and raſhly admitted, as a 
proof of the hardheartedneſs or incapacity of thoſe who have. the 
misfortune to be veſted with power, and to direct public meaſures. 
The effects of the unfruitful ſeaſon, diſtreſsful in every part of Eu- 
rope, were felt with aggravated: ſeverity in the frontier. diſtricts, of 
Germany, where the ſoil is rocky and barren, and where the huſ- 
bandmen had been ſo often interrupted in their labours by invaſion, 
and robbed of their ſcanty: harveſt by the ravages of war. The abſo- 
lute want of all the neeeſſaries of life left no alternative ta the miſe- 
rable inhabitants of the Palatinate, but paſſive reſignation to a linger- 
ing death, or relinquiſhing their native land, and throwing. them- 
ſelves entirely upory the compaſſion of ſtrangers. The bill far the 
naturalization of foreign proteſtants, together with the merit of hav- 
ing ſuffered for the ſake of their religion, naturally made theſe 
wretched emigrants turn their eyes to the Britiſh ſhore, as the place 
of their deſired refuge; and, for the honour of our country, did no 
more than give a legal ſanction to that ſeaſonable hoſpitality, which 
muſt have flowed: ſpontaneous from the philanthropy. of, Engliſh 
hearts. Above five-thouſand- German refugees, moſtly palatines, ar- 
rived in England in the beginning of the ſummer 1709,; emaciated 
with hunger, deſtitute of cloaths and every comfort of lite. A ge- 
neral commiſeration as immediately excited, and produced ſpeedy 
and effectual exertions for removing that miſery which was the viſit- 
ation of Providence, and nowiſe imputable. to idleneſs or miſ- 
conduct. - The queen granted the refugees eighty thouſand pounds 
out of the. treaſury, together with a liberal donation from her private 
purſe; and ordered tents from the tower for lodging them in the 
fields around the ſuburbs of London. Many wealthy individuals 
miniſtered to their relief by contributions of money, food, and 


cloaths; 


oY 
EHAP. 
Ca dulgerice of gratüftous Uberality, deviſed" channels of beneficence 
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cloaths; and others, whoſe moderate fortiities' did not permit the in- 


not leſs efficient, by futniſhing' them with various kinds of work, 
adapted to thi eir ſtrength and wonted occupations, which they per- 
formed with ſuch dexterity, and for ſuch moderate wages, as abun- 
dantly rewarded the kindneſs of their employers. But leſt thoſe re- 


ſources, flowing from the good diſpoſitions and exertions of a limited, 


though wealthy and populbus diſtrict, ſhould have proved inade- 
quate to remove ſufferings of ſuch extent, and that no part of the 
community might be excluded from ſharing in the Honour of ſo be- 

nevolent a deed, a royal brief was publiſhed, appointing collections 
to be made through the whole kingdom; and empowering coinmif. 
fioners to receive and diſtribute the money ariſing from them.” "The 
biſhops directed letters to the clergy of their ſeveral” dioceſes, en- 
forcing the royal recommendation with an affectionate energy ex- 


| ceedingly becoming che prog . 1 religion ant brag they wee 


the r cePy16T-ifto fat; 9005 
Though it be the province of the hiſtorian to exhibit a true ſtate⸗ 
ment of facts, whatever inferences may be drawn from them with re- 
ſpect to the character of human nature, yet it muſt afford him ſingular 
ſatisfaction, when, adhering to fidelity, he enjoys the opportunity of 


| delineating thoſe diſpoſitions and actions, which redound to the ho- 


nour of his ſpecies, and attract the applauſe and imitation of his 
readers. He muſt, on the other hand, be mortified by refleQing 
that in the ſeries of public events ſuch opportunities'oecur ſo ſeldom; 
and that, like the flecting gleams of ſun-ſhine in a day of tempeſt, they 
muſt ſoon give way to thoſe dark ſhades which predominate fo 
much in the pictures of human Ife. If any apology be neceſſary 


for moralizing, in a work profeſſedly hiſtorical,” that apology will be 


ſuggeſted by the unpleaſant tranſition of ſenſations which ariſe from 
purſuing the ſequel of an event ſo conſonant to the nobleſt feelings 
of the heart. A more ſhocking e of the venom of polls 
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rancour can hardly be imagined, than what was at this time diſ- © K. 
played by the leaders of a diſappointed faction, who not only put the rey. 
moſt odious conſtruction upon the charity patroniſed by their anta- * 
goniſts, but laboured, with a malignant ſpite, to expoſe the unhappy 
objects of it to the perſecution of a miſguided populace. They were 
compared, to the locuſts of old, ſent inthe wrath of heaven to con- 
ſume the fruits « of a fertile TT and to conſign its guilty inhabitants 
to want and deſtruction. It was ſaid, that they! had been imported 
by the winiſters, to eat up the — g and. the haryeſt of the induſ- 
trious natives, that, by breaking, their, ſpirits, they might become a 
prey to the tyranny of their, oppreſſors; ;, and that the naturalization 
bill was intended to paye the way for thoſe gueſts, to commit lega- 
lized depredation upon Britiſh, ſubjects. The immediate reduction 
of the price of labour, in the field and, in manufaQures, occaſioned 
by ſuch a ſudden, increaſe of induſtrious workmen, | rendered the 
lower ranks more ſuſceptible, of every miſfepreſentation to the preju- 
dice of the poor ſtrangers; and at length provoked ſuch open rude- 
neſs and inſult, as rendered it unſafe for them to remain in the coun- 
try. The greateſt part of them were tranſported to the Engliſh co- 
lonies; ſeveral to Ireland; and ſome; who were ſuſpected of being 
Roman catholics, were ſent. back into Holland“. I 
3. Of all the incentives to diſcord, agitated at this period, none were 
more banefully ſucceſsful than thoſe. which wrought upon the reli- 
gious prejudices of the people. Although king William reſcued the 
church of England from imminent deſtruction, he had not ſat many 
months upon the throne, before ſome of her moſt zealous friends 
grew jealous of the ſincerity and firmneſs of his attachment to her 
intereſts. His laudable endeavours for extending religious liberty 
furniſhed the high church clergy, and the party out of power, with 
ſpecious Sronnga for fomenting ſuſpicions ſubverſive of that grati- 
e Annals Anne, 1709, p. 166. Cunning- men of every kind. Annals Anne, 170g, p. 167. 
ham, vol. ii. p. 147. 216, 17. Pamphlet of Salmon, a tory, hiſtorian, calls them beg- 
the Times. Among the refugees, there were gars, who underſtood neither our manufactures 


many buſbandmen, ſchoolmaſters, and tradeſ - nor huſbandry; vol. xzvi. p. 65. | d 
tude 
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Cc = P. tude and confidence which were due for his important ſervices. © If 


1 William had, upon any occaſion, concealed his principles, or counte- 


nanced meaſures repugnant to them; or if he had ever flattered the 
high church party, who enjoyed their turn of power, with promiſes 


of favour which he did not perform, the induſtry of factious men 
muſt at length have fucceeded in ripening the latent murmurs of 
bigotry into active and tumultuary violence. In the reign of his 


ſucceſſor, whoſe prejudices were all upon their ſide, the high church 
men and the Tories anticipated an aſcendancy at court, which they 
were reſolved to occupy for promoting every meaſure tending to the 
ſecurity of the eſtabliſhment, and the excluſive and permanent pre- 
eminence of its friends. The firſt experiment of their power proved 
abortive and diſheartening. - By the loſs of the bill againſt occaſional 
conformity, they were made ſenſible, that they had calculated too 
fondly upon the patronage of the ſovereign; and that they conld not 
depend upon her ſteadineſs in proſecuting meaſures, which, though 
agreeable to her private inclinations, were likely to meet with deter- 
mined oppoſition from any conſiderable body of her ſubjects. The 


very ground upon which the Tories were diſcomfited at this time, 


they ſtill kept in view, as the moſt favourable for renewing their at- 
tacks upon that intereſt, which, to their utter mortification, grew 
more firm and potent under a ſovereign, on whom all their hopes had 
depended. From her deſertion, they inferred a new argument for 
ſounding the alarm of danger, and muſtering a very powerful force 
upon their ſide, ready to ſtand forth in defence of the church at every 
hazard. The great body of the people in England were members of 
the eſtabliſhment ; and as the Roman catholics upon the one ide, ſo 
the diſſenters upon the other, were viewed with jealouſy and ill-will, 
which had occaſionally been brought into action againſt the one or 
other of theſe ſeas, according to the nearneſs and magnitude of the 
danger apprehended from their prevalence. 'The Whigs were always 
foremoſt in urging the neceſſity of guarding againſt popery, glanc- 
ing at the Tories, as if they were not enough alarmed from that 

quarter; 
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quarter; and the Tories retaliated by declaiming upon the inſecurity C Ad P. 
of the eſtabliſhment;'and the invaſion to which it was expoſed from — — 


the increaſe of ſchiſmatics, ſheltered under the patronage of the 
Whigs. The late intended invaſion of Scotland by the pretender, 
and the ſuſpicion of conſpiracies there, had directed the current of 
popular prejudice againſt the Roman catholics; circumſtances had 
formerly occurred, and might again occur, for turning it againſt the 
diſſenters. To attend to theſe, to improve them, to exaggerate them, 
to avail themſelves of coincident events for awakening the dormant 
paſſions of the people, were the expedients which a faction, com- 
poſed of religious zealots and diſappointed politicians, hoped to em- 
ploy with ſucceſs, for ſubverting the power and popularity of thoſe 
who ſo tenaciouſly held the reins of government. 

A criſis now enſued peculiarly propitious for reducing their 
ſchemes to practice, and accelerating their accompliſhment. Be- 
ſides the circumſtances already mentioned, as contributing to popular 
diſcontent and commotion, ſome late public meaſures, more imme- 
diately connected with the religious intereſts of the kingdom, were 
artfully placed in ſuch a light, as'to alarm the fears of the ignorant, 
and to inſtigate the fury of the bigot. The danger of incorporating 
into the legiſlature a body of men who adhered to a religious eſta- 
bliſhment, which had formerly triumphed over epiſcopacy and 
which had ſtill a number of friends lurking within her boſom, had 
been urged as a ſtrong objection to the union, and left a deep im- 
preſſion upon the minds of many, whoſe narrow information and 
ighorance of human life rendered them incapable of diſcerning either 
the fallacy of arguments, or the n and weinen views of che 
perſons who ſuggeſted them. 

The ſuſpenſion of the convocation, during the laſt ſeſſion of par- 
lament, not only gave a new ſpur to the acrimony and intrigues of 
the violent clergy, whoſe intereſt had prevailed in the elections, but 
furniſhed them with plauſible topics. for announcing the perilous 
condition of the church, and for kindling the zeal of the people in 
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| | on A p. the ſeveral diſtricts where their charges lay. The right of the 
i cron to interfere with the proceedings of the convocation had been 
"7299 agitated during the laſt parliament, and had made a breach between 
the court and the convocation ; and, after the receſs, it was obſerved, 
that the leading aſſertors of eccleſiaſtical rights had been marked out 
as the objects of miniſterial diſpleaſure. By ſuppreſſing the convo- 
cation, not only the queſtion concerning the limitation of its power 
= was ' decided, but its exiſtence annihilated ; and all its incontro- 
i [| vertible prerogatives transferred to the ſtate, under the guidance 
4 of miniſters ſuſpected of inveterate hoſtility to the national e. 
1 bliſhment. | 
5 Nor, in the enumeration of perils, was the naturalization bill for- 
1 Es gotten. It had been remarked, that, ever ſince the revolution, the 
Whigs and diſſenters had cordially united in the protection of the 
proteſtant refugees. In promoting and ſupporting the naturalization 
bill, both diſcovered an ardour that had been ſeldom known to reſult 
from the bare impulſe of ' benevolence. Was it not notorious, that 
the refugees, in their own country, adopted doctrines and forms of 
worſhip ſimilar to thoſe of the Engliſh diſſenters; and, far from 
concealing their partiality for that claſs of men, had embraced every 
opportunity of abetting their meaſures, and ſtrengthening their poli- 
tical influence? The concluſion was therefore irreſiſtible, that, in all 
| this, the Whigs had a ſcheme of increaſing the number of their 
| | triends at home; that, by holding out the allurements of the trade and 
franchiſes of England to encourage the acceſſion of emigrants, they 
| were gradually building up their own intereſt ; and clandeſtinely 
4 ſapping the foundations of that venerable fabric, which they had once 
Y and again aſſailed with open violence“ 
The wide diffuſion and pernicious effects of theſe ſentiments there 
was the greateſt reaſon to dread, from the ardour and diligence of the 
perſons who propagated them in Private circles ; from the various 


* Reſtoration of Epiſcopacy, P- 5: London, 170 5. Salmon, vol xxvi. p- 26. Cunning- 
n, vol. ii. p. 216. 8 N ö 
F publi- 
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publications of the ſame tendency, which were ſent into every corner © H A v. 


of the country; and, above all, from the factious ſpirit and intem- 
perate zeal of many of the clergy, who proſtituted the duties of their 
holy function to the ſervice of political warfare. Moſt of theſe were 
of low rank, but they were encouraged and aided by a few who 
were diſtinguiſhed for literature and talents, and now commenced the 
bitter enemies of adminiſtration, either upon account ef private diſ- 
appointment, or from a ſenſe of the indignities, which, they ima- 
gined, the hierarchy and the national eſtabliſhment had ſuſtained from 
the complexion and tendency of public meaſures. Not contented 


with inculcating, in their public diſcourſes, a ſteady attachment to the 


worſhip and doctrines of the church, from fair arguments addreſſed 
to the underſtanding ; to inflame the paſſions of their people, her 
danger was pathetically deſcribed; perſonal reflections were pointed 
againſt the characters of the miniſters, the diſſenters were mentioned 
with virulence, and important conſtitutional principles impugned 
under the authority of eccleſiaſtical decrees and homilies | 

Among the multitude in holy orders, who ſtood forth as cham- 
pions for the church in the hour of her extremity, or, in the lan- 


guage of another party, as the trumpeters of ſedition, there was no 


one who attained to greater celebrity for his boldneſs, his popularity, 
his perſecution, and his final triumph, than Henry Sacheveral, rector 
of St. Saviour's, Southwark. The faſcination of party zeal admo- 


niſhes the hiſtorian, to admit, with diſtruſt and abatement, contem- 


porary delineations of the talents and diſpoſitions of individuals, who 
have flouriſhed in a period of political ſtrife. Setting aſide altoge- 
ther thoſe defamatory repreſentations, which we may ſuppoſe to have 


been tinctured with the reſentment of the partiſan", and ſubtracting 


* Memoirs of the four laſt Years, p. 57. generality of them were in the tory intereſt. 
London, 1712. Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 275. Life of Bolingbroke, p. 128. 
Atterbury, Swift, and Smalridge were the ** High Church diſplayed, or an Hiſtorical 
molt reſpectable champions for high church. Account of Dr. Sacheveral, paſſim. Lond. 
It was alledged, that the whig miniſtry diſ- 1711. Oldmixon, vol. ji. p. 429. Burnet, 
covered, at this time, an indiſereet contempt vol. vi. p. 1066. Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 8a. 
for the clergy, upon the ſuppoſition, chat the a 155 
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& f AP. but little from the moſt favourable teſtimonies tranſmitted to us by 
his admiring votaries“, there will remain no ſolid evidence for put- 
N ting a high eſtimation either upon the abilities or virtues of Dr. Sa- 
cheveral. His opponents have charged him with ſcandalous immo- 
ralities, while his friends have founded their encomiums, chiefly 
upon the orthodoxy of his doctrines, and the fervour with which he 
propagated them, which muſt be reckoned, eſpecially in times of 
violence, very queſtionable teſts of merit. From the ſpecimens of 
his public diſcourſes, which were committed to the preſs, we may 
fairly conclude that the extraordinary applauſe with which they were 
received, and the deep impreſſions which they made upon his 
audience, muſt have been owing to his reputation for zeal, and the 
graces of his perſon and delivery, rather than to ſolidity of argu- 
ment, originality of ſentiment, or elegance of ſtyle . From the 
teſtimonies of ſome of his contemporaries, he ſeems entitled to the 
praiſe of conſiſtency ; and the pruriency of his bigotry 'for high 
church principles, at his outſet in life, was a prelude to the perſe- 
vering activity and keenneſs with which he afterwards promulged 
his favourite ſyſtem, in the public character of a clergyman *. He 


_ Defence of Sacheveral. London, 1710. . 


1+ He had a melodious voice, a good figure, 
and graceful delivery. Cunningham, vol. ii. 
Pe 7 | 
„ Hiſtorical Account, p. 2. Impartial 
View of the two laſt Parliaments, p. 149, 50. 
The zeal of the doctor was not of the ſame 
mould with that of his progenitors. John 
Sacheveral, his grandfather, was one of the Preſ- 
byterian miniſters ſilenced by the act of unifor- 
mity ; and, being afterwards found in a conven- 
ticle, ſuffered three years impriſonment, which 
occaſioned his death. 'Tindal, vol. vii. p. 321. 

Mr. Addiſon dedicated one of his early 
poems on the character of the Engliſh poets, 
to H. Sacheveral; and the author of the life 
of Mr. Addiſon, in the late edition of the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, lays hold of this circum- 
ſtance as ſufficient evidence of Sacheveral's 


having been a Whig at his outſet in life. The 


Was 


author of the life of Mr. Addiſon, -inſerted 
in a late edition of the Spectator, (Robert- 
ſon, 1794,) has adopted the ſame concluſion. 
It were equally fair to invert the concluſion, 
and to infer from the above fact, that Mr. 
Addiſon was once a Tory ; for, when two 
contradictory concluſions may thus be drawn 
from the ſame ſact, neither of them can be 
agreeable to the principles of ſound logie. 
In the ſucceſſive ſtages of human life, differ- 
ent taſtes and aſſociations form bonds of 
friendſhip, and furniſh incitement to antipa- 
thies. An ardour for ſcience and literary im- 
provement begets fond attachments among con- 
genial minds, without being productive of ill- 
will to contemporaries of inferior genius and 
accompliſhments. Party and political zeal en- 
gender the deepeſt hatred and rancour, while 
the attachments erected upon it, however fer- 


vent for a ſeaſon, are fluctuating and * 
; In 


— 
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was firſt preſented to a ſmall living in Staffordſhire, where he became 
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a declared advocate for the high church party, with the leaders Of Con mmmnd 


which he principally aſſociated, and ſeemed determined to challenge 
perſecution, by unguarded expreſſions in his converſation and public 
diſcourſes, with reſpe& to the memory of king William, the Hano- 
verian ſucceſſion, and the conduct and meaſures of the queenand her 
miniſters '*. It is a curious fact, and will not appear incredible to 
thoſe who attend to the ſtrange transformations and veering attach- 
ments of party-men in their own time, that the edge of Sacheveral's 
oratory was firſt turned againſt Mr. Harley, fir Simon Harcourt, and 
Mr. St. John, who now a him, and made him the tool of 
their reſentment and promotion “. 0 
Emboldened by the flattering attention of ſome of the Tories of 
eminent rank, and the applauſe of an enthuſiaſtic multitude, Dr. Sa- 
cheveral at length proceeded, on the moſt public occaſions and in the 
face of magiſtracy, to ſuch an extravagant pitch of inſolence and ſcur- 
rility, as could no longer eſcape the notice and reprehenſion of 
government. On the 5th of November 1709, being the anniver- 
ſary of the gun- powder plot, and the revolution, he preached before 
the lord mayor and aldermen, upon the ſubject of Perils from falſe 
Brethren. The memorable events, recalled by the day, were lightly 
mentioned. The damnable nature of ſchiſm; the iniquity of for- 
bearance with tender conſciences ; oblique imputations on the me- 
mory of king William, and the revolution ; the condemnation of the 


doctrine of reſiſtance ; the treachery of miniſters ; and the imminent 


danger of the church, together with exhortations to the duty of 
ſtanding forth in her defence, were the principal topics upon which 
the preacher declaimed, in a ſtyle of acrimony and paſſion, which, 
not leſs than the matter, inflamed the enthuſiaſm of one party, and 
excited the indignation of another. This publication of this ſermon, 


In the period of youth and mental cultiva- gains the aſcendant. 
tion, the influence of the former prevails; in s Tindal, vol. viii. p. 321. 
advanced life, that of the latter, alas! too often 17 Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 82. 


with 
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Cc HAP. with a dedicytion to fir Samuel Garrard the lord mayor, was an 


—.— 


5 aggravation of inſolence and indignity, which offended all the friends 


of order and the conſtitution as well as the miniſters '*. For the 
fermion was read with avidity by perſons of every deſcription ; and 
forty thouſand copies were diſperſed within a few days. The ſab. 
je& of it engaged the converſation of every company; became a 
ſtanding topic of colloquial diſpute; drew forth innumerable pole. 
mical pamphlets; and the approbation or cenſure of this frivolous 
performance, was deemed an unerring criterion of the political prin- 
ciples and wiſhes of the perſons, by whom they were expreſſed. 
The doctor was loaded with the moſt flattering marks of reſpect and 
gratitude ; and his abilities extolled in the moſt fulſome ſtrains of 
panegyric by the opponents of adminiſtration. + 

The miniſters were now reduced to the moſt embarraſſing di. 
lemma, either of attempting the arduous enterpriſe of ſtemming the 
torrent of popular prejudice, in which, if they failed, they were 


likely to be overwhelmed by its violence, or of acquieſcing in calum- 
nies deſtructive of their own reputation, and incurring, at the ſame 
time, the charge of criminal remiſſneſs, by ſuffering doctrines, which 


truck at the very root of the conſtitution, to be audaciouſſy propa- 
gated with impunity. The only probable expedient for extricating 


themſelves from theſe preſſing difficulties, and diſappointing the 


malignant expectations of their adverlaries, who were prepared 


Pr. Sacheveral, previous to his preaching the proof of the articles of impeachment was 
before the lord mayor, had publiſhed a faſt- confined to the ſermon preached before the 
day ſermon, delivered before the univerfity of lord mayor in London, and the dedication of 
Oxford, Toth June 1702. Political Union, the ſermon preached at Derby. Sir Samuel 
publiſhed the ſame month. The Character of Garrard, the lord mayor, moved in the court of 
a Low Church Man. An Afize Sermon, aldermen, that the doctor ſhould be thanked 


preached before the univerſity of Oxon, juſ- for his ſermon, and deſired to print it. Upon 


tices, and grand jury, 9th March 1704. The 
Rights of the Church of England, 1705. An 
Aſſize Sermon, at Derby, intitled, The Com- 
munion of Sin,” 15th Auguſt, 1709, with a 
dedication to George Sacheveral, the high ſhe- 
riff, who was his relation. All theſe publica- 
tions were of the ſame ſeditious tendency ; but 


4 


the motion being rejected, he was aware of 


his miſtake, and wiſhed to withdraw his pa- 


tronage; but the doctor, who was not want- 
ing in preſumption, conſidered his lordſhip's 
private opinion, as ſufficient warrant for pub- 
liſhing the'diſcourſe, with a dedication to him. 


Tindal, vol. viii. p. 323. 
5 to 
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to make a common cauſe with Sacheveral, was either to refer the CHF. 


offender to the cenſures of the eccleſiaſtical judicatories, or to proſe 


cute him, in common form, before the courts of law. The laſt of 
theſe was ftrenuouſly urged by lord Somers, who foreſaw the conſe- 
quences of meaſures, bearing an aſpect of private ſpleen. *, and invit- 
ing the public interference of parties. The reſt of the miniſters» 
and particularly the , duke of Marlborough and lord Sunderland, 


recommended an impeachment, which, by intereſting both the 


branches of the legiſlature in the diſcuſſion of the ſubject, the one in 
its cenſorial, and the other in its judicial capacity, would probably 
terminate in the moſt ſolemn and public condemnation of princi- 
ples, in effect avowed by all who defended Sacheveral's conduct. 


Unfortunately for the party, the modeſty of lord Somers was over- 


ruled by the importunity of his colleagues; and the reſolution for 
impeaching Sacheveral was adopted by the privy council“. 
This buſineſs was opened in the houſe of commons by Mr. Dol- 
ben, who complained of two ſermons preached by Dr. Sacheveral, 
the one at the aſſizes at Derby, the other in St. Paul's before the lord 
mayor; and read ſome of the offenſive paſſages contained in them, 
which, after a warm debate, were voted ſcandalous and ſeditious 


libels. The doctor being called to the bar, avowed the publications 


complained of, without- any apology or recantation. Upon which, 
it was reſolved, that he ſhould be impeached of high crimes and miſ- 
demeanors before the houſe of lords; and that Mr. Dolben ſhould 
move the charge in name of all the commons of Great Britain, A 
committee was appointed to draw up the articles of impeachment, 


©; The duke of Marlborough, lord Godol- dolphin, aware of the tide of popularity run- 
phin, and lord Sunderland were particularly ning againſt them, laid hold of this opportu- 
irritated againſt the doctor, becauſe, in ſome nity to divert the induſtry of oppoſition, which 
of his publications, he had calumniated them would probably have been dir ft 


Wy Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 277, 8. It was Miniſter to Monſieur Pettekum, p. 7, 8. So- 
| d, that the miniſters, particularly lord Go- mers, vol. ii. p. 244. 


and 


— 


li ed to inquiries 
under ſictitious names. vexatious to themſelves. Letter of a For eig n 
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and the doctor was committed to the _—_ of the ſerjeant at 


As PPE as theſe reſolutions tranſpired, the ſupporters of Dr. 
Sacheveral, among whom there were many of too much diſcernment 
to eſteem the character of the man, began to employ every artifice to 
give a colour of importance to the approaching trial, to which it was 
but little entitled; and to intereſt the paſſions of the multitude, by 
impreſſing them with the moſt unfavourable views of the proſe- 
cutors, and the ſad conſequences of their ſucceſs in bringing him to 
puniſhment *, With the ignorant and prejudiced, petulant aſſertions 
ſupply the place of fact. The mere title given to a cauſe or 
queſtion under diſcuſſion, and the arbitrary conjunction of terms, are 
often ſufficient to fix an aſſociation of ideas, which no force of evi- 
dence can ſeparate or diſannul. Sacheveral and the church were 
coupled together; and the device, more ſucceſsfully than any argu- 
ment, kindled the enthuſiaſm of thouſands, who placed their moſt in- 
tereſting hopes upon their attachment to that religious eſtabliſhment, 


within the pale of which they had the good fortune to be born 
The cauſe of Sacheveral and of the church were conſidered as one 


and indiviſible; Sacheveral and the church became the favourite 
toaſt of every convivial meeting; and his deliverance and her proſ- 
perity were conjoined in thoſe ſolemn addreſſes preſented to the 
throne of Heaven, from which every dubious requeſt ought to be 
excluded with the moſt ſcrupulous delicacy **. 

The long interval between the impeachment and proſecution of 
the doctor, protracted the opportunity of thoſe who laboured to 


poiſon and pervert the opinions of the people. In conſequence of 
the 


2: Journals Commons, 13th December. * Tindal, vol. viii. p. 332. 
22 The doctor's anſwer to the articles of * Id. Annals Anne, 1709. p- 256. 265. 
impeachment was handed about by his friends, 25 From the commencement of the proſe- 
in manuſcript, before the lords proceeded i in cution, the clergy of the doctorꝰ's party often 
the cauſe. Hiſtorical Account, p. 21. referred to his caſe in their public diſcourſes 
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the uſual adjournment at Chriſtmas, the articles of impeachment C SS P. 
were poſtponed to the gth of January 1710; and it having been ws 
afterwards voted by the commons, that a committee of the whole Oy 
houſe ſhould attend the trial, a new delay became neceſſary till Weſt- 
minſter hall was fitted up for their reception. By the *addreſs and 
induſtry of faction, and the contagion of popular prejudice, ſuch an 
impreſſion! was made upon the public mind, as aboliſhed every hope 

of the proſecution's reſulting to public advantage, or the credit of the 

party who urged it, whatever might be its final determination. 

After long expectation, the trial of Dr. Sacheveral commenced 
before the lords in Weſtminſter-hall, on the 27th of February 1710. 
The charges againſt him were comprehended in four articles ; 
namely, he maintained, that the means. uſed for bringing about the 
revolution were unjuſtifiable ; that the toleration, granted by law, is 
unwarrantable; that the church of England is in great peril under 

her majeſty ; and that her adminiſtration tends to the deſtruction of 

the conſtitution “. 

It is not eaſy to preſent in an abridged form, conſiſtently with per- 
ſpicuity, and the plan of this work, the ſubſtance of the various ar- 
guments, contained in the repreſentations of the managers for the 
commons; in the anſwers and replications made by the doctor and 

his council; and the ſpeeches of the judges, which, all together, fill 

two hundred pages of the journals of the lords. A few ſhort and 
general remarks may convey to thoſe readers, who do not chooſe to 


The excellent conſtitution of the church, and 
its imminent danger, were openly inculcated. 
The leaders of oppoſition courted the com- 
pany of the zealots; invited them to their 
tables; and, by their attention and hoſpitality, 
during the ſeaſon of feſtivity, too much fo- 
mented that effrontery of licentiouſneſs which 
diſgraced the nation. Cunningham, vol. ii. 
p. 283, 
The managers for the commons were fir 
John Holland, comptroller of: her majeſty's 
houſehold; Mr. Secretary Boyle, Mr. Smith, 


230 


chancellor of exchequer ; fir James Montague, 
attorney-general Robert Eyre, Eſq. ſolicitor- 
general ; Robert Walpole, Eſq. treaſurer of 
the navy; fir Joſeph Jekyl, Mr. Lechmere, 
Mr. Dolben, fir Thomas Parker, fir Peter 
King, recorder of the city of London; fir John 
Holles, lord William Powlet, lord Coningſby, 
Mr. Cowper, Mr. Thomſon, lieutenant-general 
Mordaunt, Mr. Compton, fir David Dal- 
rymple.—Dr. Sacheveral's council were, fir 
Simon Harcourt, Mr. Dodd, Mr. Phipps, Mr. 
Dee, and Mr. Henchman. 


ſubmit 
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CHAP. ſubmit to the ey of original information, a juſt * of an 
— event, which forms ſo intereſting a portion of internal and party 
* hiſtory i in England, at the period under our conſideration. 

From the general ftrain of reaſoning, adopted by the managers in 

ſupport of the impeachment, it is obvious, that the Whigs con- 

_ fidered the trial as ſubſervient to a revival and public diſcuſſion of 

thoſe political queſtions which divided them and the Tories; and 

probably expected an opportunity of making an appeal to the public, 
which might redound to their own popularity, The utmoſt inge- 

nuity and labour were therefore employed in ſtating and explaining 

the principles of the- Britiſh conſtitution, and applying them in de- 

fence of the revolution, and of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion ſubjects, 

which ought to have been taken for granted by the proſecutors, had 

they intended nothing more, than the conviction and puniſhment of 

the offender. The doctor and his council eluded the ſnare prepared 

for them by the moſt explicit and unreſerved admiſſion of all the 
propoſitions, advanced by his accuſers, relative to the conſtitution, and 

the neceſſity and juſtice of the revolution; and confined their replies 

merely to diſproving the application of the doctor's ſermons to the 

articles charged in the impeachment. The ſubſtance of their de- 

fence was, that all the charges were deduced from a forced con- 
ſtruction; from words and ſentences picked from unconnected paſ- 

ſages of his diſcourſes, and arbitrarily joined together. With reſpect 

| to the firſt charge, namely, his maintaining the article of non-reſiſt- 
| ance, it was argued, that he did not mean the executive part or 
branch of government, but the ſupreme legiſlative power; and the 
reſiſtance at the revolution could not be condemned on that general 
poſition :—again, that he had laid down a ſound doctrine, without 
indeed ſpecifying thoſe exceptions to it, which relate chiefly to caſes 
of emergency; and to vindicate the propriety of his doing ſo, they 
appealed to the authority of the ſcriptures; to the acts of parlia- 
ment; the articles and homilies of the church; the opinions of the 


moſt pious proteſtant divines; and to the ſermons and other publi- 
cations 


—  — 


QUEEN ANNE, 


cations of ſome of the exiſting dignitaries, who were diſtinguiſhed 
for their orthodoxy and attachment to the conſtitution “. 
ſecond charge, namely, that the toleration granted by law is unwar- 
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rantable, it was anſwered, that the word Yo/eration was not found in 


the ſtatute-book ; that the doctor entirely approved of the exemp- 


tion granted by law to the diſſenters, and that, when he ſpoke in diſ-. 


paragement of toleration, he meant ſomething beyond this, and 
therefore had not calumniated the law. To the third, namely, that 
the church was in danger, he did not retra& the propoſition, but 
| attempted to prove it, from the abounding of immorality and blaſ- 
phemy, and from recent publications of an heretical tendency. With 
reſpect to the fourth, namely, that her majeſty's adminiſtration 
tended to deſtroy the conſtitution, he denied, that by fal/e brethren 
and chief men, &c. he meant to libel her majeſty's miniſters ; and 
he inſiſted that all the expreſſions, cited to ſupport this charge, ought, 
in fair conſtruction, and agreeably to the authority of ſcripture, to 
be applied, as he intended, to perſons of rank and influence in ge- 
neral, of which deſcription, too many, in every age, had been ene- 
mies to religion and the church. He concluded his defence with a 
ſolemn appeal to the Searcher of hearts, that he never had any in- 
tention to calumniate the memory of king William, or to cenſure the 
Revolution; or to foment party diſtinctions, and defame her ma- 
jeſty's adminiſtration ; which declaration, being ſo contradictory to 
his notorious principles and conduct, gave great offence to many 
ſerious perſons, who did not enter into the merits of the cauſe, either 
in a religious or political view. The doctor was found guilty by a 
majority of ſeventeen voices, and an arreſt of judgment, which was 
moved by his council, being over-ruled, he was enjoined not to 
preach during the term of three years 


7 In this corner of his defence, the doctor 
was moſt ſucceſsful : the doctrine of -non-re- pulpit. 


ſiſtance had the ſanction of many eminent * Sacheveral's Trial, p. 187. Hiſtorical 
names; and, among theſe, Dr. Burnet. See Account, p. 3 58. 


Trial, p. 742. This ſhews us how dangerous *9 Trial, p- 831. 


it is to introduce politieal ſubjects into the 


22d March. 
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This flight and harmleſs puniſhment, after the curioſity and the 


— + A" expectation of the public had been wound up to the higheſt pitch 


1710. 


by the ſolemnity and prolongation of the trial, was, more than a 
ſimple acquittal, a ſource of triumph to Sacheveral, and of diſap- 
pointment and reproach to his proſecutors. For allowing the judges 
full credit for juſtice and integrity in every branch of their proceed- 
ings, although the doctor was found guilty, yet how trivial muſt 
have been his offence, and how culpable that perſonal animoſity, 
which alone could induce his accuſers to drag him before the higheſt 
tribunal of the nation, as if it had been thereby intended to pre- 


_ Poſſeſs the public with the idea of ſingular criminality? He now 


reaped all the fame and honour without having endured any of the 


hardſhips of perſecution for righteouſneſs ſake. The miniſters, by 
making themſelves parties in this cauſe, confirmed the truth of the 


ſuſpicion, which had long run againſt them, of being enemies to the 
church; and hence it was concluded, that her intereſt could never be 
ſecure, till they yielded the reins of government into the hands of 
thoſe, who, by ſtanding forth in defence of her champion, merited. 
the entire confidence of all her friends. 


Many circumſtances had occurred during the dependence of his 


trial, which not only announced the declining popularity of the mi- 


niſters, but exhibited ſuch a ſpirit of fanatieiſm and diſorder, as defied 
the control of authority, and prognoſticated the moſt violent com- 
motions, if not immediately appeaſed by the preferment of thoſe per- 
ſons, who. had baſely contributed to its fermentation, A mob daily 
attended the doctor as he paſſed in his coach to Weſtminſter-hall, 
and conducted him back to his lodgings with loud ſhouts of ap- 
plauſe, and prayers for his deliverance. Perſons of diſtinction, walk- 
ing in the ſtreets, and members of parliament in their way to the 
houſe, were conſtrained, by the menaces of a furious rabble, to do 
obeiſance to their idol; and the ſovereign herſelf only eſcaped being 


White Staff. 


:nſulted, 
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jnſulted, from their believing that ſhe was partial to his intereſt . © 1 
Nor was this homage always extorted from perſons of high rank,.ü 


for ſome of them voluntarily mingled with the applauding crowd in 
the ſtreets, or many of them ſaluted the doctor with profound reſpect 
from balconies and windows, Many valuable preſents were ſent 


him by his more wealthy admirers. Several ladies of the firſt + 


faſhion attended the trial; and, from the keenneſs with which they 
entered into the cauſe, were ſometimes betrayed into geſtures and 
expreſſions diſreſpectful to the court. 
cauſe depended, every little aſſembly was converted into a political 
club, and all rational and facetious converſation was ſupplanted by 
the vexatious intruſion of a queſtion, which not only divided the 


opinions, but agitated the paſſions, of every perſon who took a ſhare 
in it“. | 


Under ſuch eminent patronage and example, we are leſs ſurpriſed 


at the licentiouſneſs and riot, into which a deluded multitude was 


precipitated. On the ſecond day of the trial, the crowd which had 


attended the doctor, fluſhed with the recent experience of their own 
terrific power, aſſembled under the ſhade of night, broke into many 


of the diſſenting meeting houſes in different parts of the city, and 


conſigned their furniture to the flames. Some of the moſt reſpect- 


able non-conformiſt clergymen, and the biſhop of Saliſbury, hated 
on account of his zeal for toleration, were denounced to vengeance, 


but fortunately the arrival of the royal guards prevented. the perpe- 


tration of theſe horrid purpoſes, as well as the deſtruction of the 
bank, which was likewiſe intended“. It was ſtrongly ſuſpected, that 
their outrages were not committed without the connivance, or direct 


* Impartial View, p. 159. 191. As the 
queen was going to Weſtminſter, the people 
gathered about her ſedan, and cried out, God | 
©* bleſs your majeſty and the church, we hope 33 Annals of Anne, p. 225. Tatler, Ne 
your majeſty is for Dr. Sacheveral.” Annals 157 l 
of Anne, p. 265. F Wo 
* Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 292. Annals of 
Anne, p. 265. The doctor is ſaid to have 


been diſtinguiſhed for the comeliſeſe of his 
perſon. Prints of him were expoſed in all the 
ſhops, and had a rapid ſale. 


3+ Addreſs of the Commons to the Queen, 
2d March. Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 293, 4. 


co-ope- 


While chis memorable 
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C HAP. eo-operttion of perſons of better rank, who joined the mob in dic. 
ES guiſe, or, in a way more ſafe for themſelves, but not leſs effectual, 
77% Rimilated their fury by ſupplying them with money and ſpirituous 
liquors . Some of the anti-miniſterial members of more reſpectable 
character, contributed not a little upon this occaſion to increaſe the 
public conſternation, by ſpreading unfounded rumours of ſimilar 
riots and diſorders having happened in other parts of the country; 
nor were any of them ever heard to expreſs that concern and indig- 
nation, which, on ſuch an occaſion, ought to have ſuperſeded all con. 
ſiderations of party intereſt**, | | 
In the mean while, the doctor ſeemed to glory in all that he had 
done, and in all that happened. He received the applauſe of the 
multitude with an air of Haughtineſs and ſelf-ſufficiency, which, as 
they ſeldom, aſſociate with innocence and merit, always increaſe the 
ſuſpicion, and the turpitude of guilt. He ſcowled upon his accuſers, 
during the trial, with an eye of diſdain, and betrayed ſuch petulance 
and overweening conceit in conſulting with his friends, as revealed 
the emptineſs of the man, and provoked a diſguſt-which they them- 
ſelves could not conceal ”. After his ſentence, he was conducted in 
triumph to the city, and received the congratulations of thouſands, 
as if he had reſcued the nation from deſtruction. In the evening, 
the windows were illuminated, and bonfires kindled in every ſtreet, 
ſurrounded by the riotous rabble, drinking his health, and obliging 

all who paſſed to pledge them“. | 5 
Ho little does popularity, earned in the field of political ſtrife, 
" appear the criterion of worth, or the object of deſire, when we have 


35 Annals of Anne, p. 267. read prayers in the congregations of his tory 
35 Idem. brethren. Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 300. Dr. 


37 Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 290. He pre- Sacheveral was held in great contempt by the 
ſumed to dictate in every company, and de- tory miniſters, notwithſtanding the ſervices he 
livered his opinion on public affairs, as if he had done them. He hates the new mint 
had been the oracle of political wiſdom. To “ ſters mortally, and they hate him, and pre- 
indicate his contempt for his ſentence, which 4 tend to deſpiſe him too.“ Swift's Journ 
only reſtrained him from preaching, he often 3 Annals of Anne, p. 331. 
ſeen, 


15 
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ſeen, with what profuſion it was layiſhed upon the fanatical, aſſum- 
ing, and deſpicable Dr. Sacheveral ! 

This celebrated trial ſo entirely occupied both houſes during the 
_ ſeſſion 1709—10, that little time was left for the proſecution of any 
other buſineſs. 

The queen, at the opening of the parliament, by imputing the 
failure of peace to the inſincerity of the French king, gave her ſanc- 
tion to the only apology that could be made for her miniſters, who 
had diſappointed the general deſire of the nation. Their prudence 
was praiſed on account of their not having been ſeduced into ſlack- 
neſs and delay in making preparations for the campaign, which had 
redounded to the glory of the allies, as much as any that had pre- 
ceded it. Supplies, as uſual, were ſolicited for the continuance of the 
War. 

Both houſes expreſſed their ſatisfaction with her majeſty's ſpeech, 
and their congratulations upon the ſucceſs of her arms. In the 
courſe of this ſeſſion, the duke of Marlborough received ſingular teſti- 
monies of the eſteem and confidence of the commons. On the firſt 
day of the ſeſſion, they unanimouſly adopted the reſolution of de- 
claring their deep ſenſe of the honour and advantage which England 
and the confederates derived from his eminent ſervices; and, upon 
information that the negotiations for peace were to be renewed, both 


houſes voted an addreſs to her majeſty, repreſenting the importance 


of ſending him immediately to Holland, to act in the character of 


her plenipotentiary. As the queen was ſecretly alienated from 
her favourite general, theſe reſolutions were intended by his friends 


to frighten her from yielding to thoſe domeſtic intrigues which were 


now carrying on to bring her to an open rupture with the preſent 


miniſters, 


The influence of the clergy upon popular opinion appeared fo 
conſpicuous during Dr. Sacheveral's trial, that the miniſters found 


it expedient to announce their intentions of patroniſing and reward- 
ing n of the order, as exerted their talents in the propagation and 


defence 
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15th Nor. 


18th Feb. 
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CHAP. defence of ſound political principles. The meritorious” ſervices of 


XV, 
— — 


1710. 
14th Dec. 


Mr. Benjamin Hoadley were acknowledged by a vote of thanks from 
the commons, and an addreſs to the queen, recommending him for 


27th March. preferment . Several publications in defence of tory principles were 


November, 
December, 


12th Dec. 


condemned by that houſe, and conſigned to the flames, together with 
Dr. Sacheveral's ſermons *. _ | 0 

The conſciouſneſs of their ſtaggering ſituation rendered the mini- 
ſters more forward in adopting meaſures for relieving the diſtreſſes 
of the poor, otcaſioned by the preſent ſcarcity, and bills were brought 
in and quickly paſſed for prohibiting the exportation of corn, and 
regulating the aſſize of bread. The commons cheerfully granted 
every demand for the public ſervice, and ſupplies were voted to the 
extent of ſix millions, one hundred eighty- four thouſand, four hun- 
dred and ſixty thouſand pounds. . ; 

This ſeſſion is particularly entitled to the grateful remembrance of 
literary men, for the encouragement, given to them, by veſting 
authors with an excluſrve temporary right, to publiſh and ſell their 
works. From a partiality to their own intereſt, from which the 
moſt enlarged underſtanding is not exempted, ſome of them, not- 
withſtanding the advantage derived from this act, may ſtill complain 
that, in conſequence of the advanced price of every neceſſary, an in- 
creaſing indifference about intellectual improvement, and unpro- 
pitious times, their profits are extremely limited and precarious, and 
an inadequate recompence for their induſtry and time“. On the 
5th April, her majeſty concluded this ſeſſion with a ſpeech, expreſſing 
her entire approbation of its proceedings; a language, which, as it 
ſoon appeared, ill correſponded with her inward thoughts. 


39 The publications of Mr. Hoadley, which the indefeaſible hereditary right of princes, 
attracted the approbation of the commons, and the doctrine of non-reſiſtance. 
were, his Conſiderations, occaſioned by the 41 By this act, authors were to have the 
Biſhop of Exeter's Sermon, preached before ſole right of printing their own books for the 
her Majeſty, March 8, 1708, and a Reply to term of fourteen years, | 
the biſhop's anſwer. | 42 A bill paſſed in the houſe of commons 

Among theſe, was the celebrated decree for ſecuring the freedom of parliaments, by li- 
of the univerſity of Oxford, paſſed in their miting the number of officers in that houſe ; 
convocation, 21ſt July 1683, which aſſerted but it was unanimouſly rejected by the lords · 
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Negotiations for Peace renewed. — Conferences at Gertruedenberg.— Campaign 
1710.—The Fort of Mortaign taken by the Allies. Motions of the Duke of 


Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire, taken by the Allies— A Convoy belonging to 
them taken on the Lys. Campaign on the Upper Rhine In Italy. —Inattivity 
of the Duke of Savoy. The Count Thaun attempts to penetrate into Dauphiny 
and Provence.—Campaign in Spain.—Farly Succeſs of King Philip.-Vidtory 
gained by King Charles at Almanza—At Saragoſſa.—King Philip flies to 
Madrid, which he ſoon abandons. —King Charles comes there. — Diſalfection of 
the Inhabitants to him Their Loyalty to King Philip. —Exertions made for 
him. — King Charles goes to Toledo— Soon evacuates i. And marches to Ar- 
ragon.— The French and Spaniſh Army reinforced by the Duke of Vendoſme. 
General Stanhope defeated at Briheuga.—Battle of Villa Vicioſa.—Conſe- 
quences, —Succeſs of the Marquis de Bais in Portugal. Naval Operations. 


French king, however, ſtill continued through the ſame agent to 
make offers, which approached nearer and nearer to the demands of 
the allies ; he at length agreed to all the preliminaries, except the 
thirty-ſeventh article *, he ſignified his willingneſs to go farther 
than he had done in the conferences at the Hague, to remove every 
difficulty on that point, and requeſted the States to fix a place for 
his plenipotentiaries to meet with theirs, and to renew the confer- 
ences *, Endeavours were uſed by the Engliſh ambaſſadors to pre- 
vent the States from complying with his defire, till he ſhould con- 
| lent to the thirty-ſeventh as explicitly as he had done to all the reſt 


Letter from Lord Townſhend to Mr. November 1709. Scheme of a peace ſent 


Boyle, 21ſt February 1710. MSS. from the court of France to Holland, Febru- 
Paper ſent by Torey to Pettekum, 27th ary 1710. | 


Marlborough and Prince Eugene. — Siege of Douay.— Motions of Villars.— 
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HE reception of monſieur Pettekum at Paris, as we have already CHAP. 


ſeen, not having been ſuch as was expected, the deputies were ce | 
determined to carry on the war with the greateſt vigour. The 1710. 
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CHAP: of the preliminary articles; but the extreme difficulty of raiſing the 
= ſupplies in Holland, and the evidence which Lewis had given of 
his ſincerity, by withdrawing his troops from Spain, gave ſuch 
advantage to the party which was clamorous for peace, as convinced 
the penſionary, that reſiſtance to another experiment in the way of 
negotiation muſt have proved injurious to the reputation of the 
Engliſh miniſters, and the common intereſt of the alliance. The 
Engliſh ambaſſadors were themſelves ſatisfied, that yielding ſo far to 
the importunity of Lewis was both prudent and neceſſary, After 
ſome altercation about the choice of the place for the- conferences, 
the marſhal d' Huxelles and the abbe Polignac were appointed pleni- 
potentiaries by the French king, and arrived at Gertruedenberg on 
the 19th March, where they were received by de Buys and Vender 
Duſſen, who were empowered to treat on the part of the States 
The conferences were opened the next day, and were ſpun out till 
the 13th of July by frequent interruptions, the deputies having, 
upon different occaſions, diſcovered an inclination to put an end to 
them, and the French miniſters, agreeably to the freſh: inſtructions 
which they received from Paris, inſiſting upon their being continued, 
CY and ſtill advancing in their conceffions *, | 
It would be tedious to enter into a minute diſcuſſion of the pro- 
poſals, referring principally to the thirty-ſeventh article of the preli- 
minary treaty, which were the ſubje&t of many ſucceſſive confer- 
ences. The profeſſed object of the French king was to perſuade the 
allies to ſtipulate a certain beneficial proviſion for king Philip, to in- 
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Letter from Lord Townſhend to Mr. H. by the French king, and had ſometimes, in a 
Walpole. Hague, 31ſt January 1910. MSS. rude way, expreſſed their deſire of accepting 
+ Tindal, vol. viii. p. 379. Gertruedenberg them. By carrying on the conferences here, 
is a fortified town in the United Netherlands, the agents of Lewis were debarred from the 
inthe principalityof Holland, twelve miles 8. E. opportunity of making their propoſals known 
of Dort, and ten miles N. of Breda. The to the people, to whom the plenipotentiaries 
appointment of this ſequeſtered place for the would juſt communicate ſuch repreſentations 
conferences was deemed an untoward omen by as beſt ſuited their own private views. Quin- 
the French. In the preceding year, the cy, tom. vi. p. 314. 355. 
people at the Hague began to be impreſſed 35 Torcy, vol. ii. p. 18. 
with a ſenſe of the advantageous terms offered ü 
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duce him to acquieſce in the reſignation of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
The kingdoms of Arragon, of Naples and Sicily, of Sardinia, wit 
the ſea-ports in Tuſcany, were all ſucceſſively ſuggeſted by the ple- 
nipotentiaries for this end; they at length reſtricted his demands to 


Sicily and Sardinia ©; and the deputies ſeemed willing to agree, upon 
condition of his giving ſecurity for the ſurrender of Spkin and the 
Weſt Indies, to king Charles, within the ſpace of two months. The 
nature or mode of this ſecurity remained for ſome time the ſole 
object of diſpute', Lewis had already offered to put four of his 
towns in Flanders into the hands of the allies, as a pledge not to con- 
cern himſelf, either directly or indirectly, with the affairs of Spain; 
he had withdrawn his troops from. thence, and promiſed to forbid 


his ſubjects to engage themſelves in the ſervice of the catholic king; 


de agreed, if Philip perſevered in maintaining that monarchy, that 
he ſhould forfeit all claim to the intended indemnification ; and, to 
all theſe proofs of his ſincerity, he now added the offer of a ſum of 
money,, to aſſiſt the allies in carrying on the war againſt his grand- 
ſon. After having made objections to the nature of the ſecurity 
propoſed by Lewis for the payment of this ſum, the deputies re- 
jected it altogether as inſidious, and as a new evidence of the inſin- 


cerity of Lewis. 


After theſe conferences had been carried on for ſeveral days, ſolely 
between the French plenipotentiaries and the Dutch deputies, ſome 
of the miniſters of the allies at the Hague expreſſed a jealouſy, leſt 
the intereſts of their conſtituents ſhould be overlooked, and threat- 
ened to inſiſt upon their right of being preſent, while ſubjects, in 
which they had ſo near a concern, were under diſcuſſion *®, To 


Letters from the Duke of Marlborough Torcy was inſtructed to offer the allies 
and Lord Townſhend to Mr. Boyle, p. 12. five hundred thouſand livres (C. 20, 833: 6:8) 
25. March 11th. agth; April 6th ; gth, 13th a month; and if this did not ſatisfy them, to 
May. Letter from Mr. Boyle to Lord advance to a million. Torey, vol. ii. p. 74. 


Townſhend, 7th March. MSS. Reſolutions of Id. 


7 


their High Mightineſſes, 27th July 1710. 14 Letter from Lord Townſhend to Mr, 


7 Torcy,. vol. ii. p. 71. 
Scheme of Peace. 


3D 2 


Boyle. Hague, 25th Feb. 1710, MSS. 


divert 


4 
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L——— lord Townſhend, from an apprehenſion chat the French plenipoten- 


1710. 


tiaries might thereby be furniſhed with an opportunity of diſcovering 
and fomenting jealouſies among the confederate powers. In order 
to reconcile them to this reſtraint, the miniſters of the emperor, the king 
of Pruſſia, and the duke of Savoy, were previouſly conſulted on every 
point by the deputies; and the ſubjects and progreſs of the treaty were 
regularly communicated to them. In this ſituation, the negotiators 
found it neceſſary to throw out hints of certain claims in behalf of 
their allies, which had not been ſpecified in the preliminary articles, 


and even to expreſs themſelves with greater reſerve and uncertainty 


concerning ſome of thoſe conditions which they had already approved 
of. The French miniſters, thinking themſelves juſtified in adopt- 
ing the ſame caution, introduced their conceſſions, under the annexed 
condition 'of obtaining full ſecurity againſt any ulterior demands 
from the reſt of the allies, and for the conſummation of the peace, 
after the term fixed for the expiration of the truce **®. The deputies 
now complained of this conduct as amounting to a full demonſtration 
of the inſincerity of the French king in every part of the tranſaction. 


At the laſt conference, on the 1 3th July, they ſtated their ultimatum, 


namely, that the French king, alone and unaſſiſted, ſhould compel 
his grandſon to deliver up'the Spaniſh monarchy into the hands of 
king Charles; and intimated to the French plenipotentiaries, that 


22 'Torcy, vol. ii. p. 74, Kc. Lord Town- 


ſhend, in a letter to Mr. Boyle, 9th March 


1710, gives this reaſon for not going to the 
conferences, that the other miniſters of the 
allies would have inſiſted upon going alſo, 
which would have rendered it a general con- 
greſs; the very thing the French wanted. 
33 Id. vol. ii. p. 68. | 7% 
1+ 66 It is the will of the allies, that the 
„French king ſhall undertake either to per- 
4% ſuade his grandſon, or to compel him ſin- 
% gly, and with his own forces, to renounce 
« the Spaniſh monarchy. Neither money, 


nor the junction of the French troops, is the 


4 


| Quincy, tom. vi. P · 3 59. 


| « thing that - ſuits them; the execution of 


« the treaty is what they require.” Torey, 
vol. ii. p. 83. At the ſame time, they in- 
ſinuated, that they might, in the way of 
« favour, permit their troops in Portugal and 


. « Catolonia to co-operate with thoſe 


« France for facilitating the conqueſts of 
« Spain and the Indies; but even this aſſiſt- 
« ance was to be limited to the ſpace of two 
« months; at the end of which time, if the 
&« buſineſs was not accompliſhed, the truce 
« was to terminate, and they were again to 
c proſecute hoſtilities againſt France.“ Id. 


they 
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denberg till they received a final anſwer from their maſter.'',. When!!! 


the French king heard of this, he loſt no time in ſignifying to the 
penſionary, that there was no occaſion for allowing him any time to 
deliberate upon this ſubject; that he had already conſented to every 
condition in his power for promoting a general peace, but could not 
engage to execute wliat he knew it was impoſſible for him to per- 
form; and on the 24th July, the marſhal d' Huxelles and the abbe 
polignac ſet out from Gertruedenberg on their return to Paris. 
After the breaking up of the conferences, the French plenipoten- 
tiaries addreſſed a letter to the deputies of the States, imputing the 
failure of their attempts for peace entirely to the hard and impoſ- 
ſible conditions inſiſted upon by the allies. In anſwer to this, the 
States- general publiſhed extracts of their reſolutions, declaring their 
ſincere deſire for peace, and imputing their diſappointment to the 
inſincerity of the French king, manifeſted by his evading the capital 
point for which the negotiations had been opened. 
Buy contemporary authors, this important ſubje& has been treated 
merely as a party diſpute; and, according to their ſeveral prejudices 


and attachments, the French king or the allies have been ſeverally 


condemned for the continuance of the war. When queſtions of this 
nature and of ſuch magnitude occur, it is the duty of later hiſtori- 
ans to be more than commonly anxious to diveſt themſelves of all 
local prepoſſeſſions, and to inveſtigate evidence with conſcientious 
application, in order truly to appreciate the merits and demerits of the 
parties at iſſue. Hiſtory, when thus conducted, becomes the inſtru- 
ment of important moral utility, by reminding all thoſe who preſide 
in the affairs of nations, that they are amenable to a future tribunal ; 


_ *? Torcy, vol. ii. p. 83. 85. Letters of compenſation ; upon which the French king 
| Lord Townſhend to'Mr. Boyle, July. inſtructed his plenipotentiaries not to inſiſt 
Before the conferences were concluded, farther upon an equivalent, but to renew their 
the king of Spain ſignified that he would never offer of ſubſidies for aſſiſting the allies in the 
conſent to yield the crown of Spain for any Spaniſh war. Torcy, vol. ii. p. 80, 


ang 


1710. 


20th July. 


27th. 
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CHAP. and that neither:concealment nor miſrepreſentation of facts, nor the 
w—— partiality.and adulation of contemporaries, can ſcreen political depra- 

* vity from the condemnation and abhorrence of poſterity. Impreſſed 
with the ſtrongeſt deſire to adhere to every obligation of truth and 
candour, I ſuggeſt the following obſervations relative to the im- 
portant queſtion now under review. 

1. There appears no ſolid ground for doubting of the Freath king's 
fincere and ardent defire for peace, when the negotiations were firlt 
opened at the Hague. The deplorable condition of his kingdom 
annihilated every proſpect of extending his dominions, and gratify. 
ing that vain glory which had been the ruling paſſion of his life; 
and expoſed him to new mortifications, and his ſubjects to irretriev- 
able ruin from the prolongation of the war. An empty treaſury re- 
duced him, not only to the neceſſity of withdrawing penſions and 
gratuitous bounties, but of retrenching and aboliſhing the ſalaries of 
the moſt important offices in every department; and even of diflolving 
that military force, which alone could ſecure him againſt the nearer 
approach of his victorious and incenſed enemies. | 

There was not any deſcription. of men, nor a ſingle individual, 
who had any thing to gain, nay, who was net apprehenſive of loſ- 
ing the meager reverſion of all that was dear and valuable by the 
proſecution of the war. The generals, the courtiers, the heir appa- 
rent to the crown, all concurred in repreſenting to the ſovereign the 
unparalleled diſtreſs of the country, and in ſupplicating him as their 
common father to ſheath the . and make peace * any 
terms 

The private converſation and behaniour ea Lewis need his de- 
termined purpoſe of complying with their deſire, and the moſt | 
anxious ſolicitude for obtaining the conſent of the allies to thoſe 
terms which he had authorized his agents to propoſe. To his'con- 
fidential friends, he diſcovered a deep ſenſe of the abaſement into 


Cunningham, vol. ü. p. 225. 


which 
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which he had ſunk; in expreſſions, which form a perfect contraſt to C 
the haughty ſentiments and domineering fpirit ſo offenſive to all ſur- w—— 


1710. 


rounding States in the preceding years of his reign. His private 


inſtructions to his ambaſſadors warranted conceſſions, which pro- 


bably exceeded the expectations of his enemies, and faithfully cor- 
reſponded with the language adopted by the former in the public 
conferences The notification of delay and obſtructions, inſtead of 
producing any ſymptoms of ſatisfaction, which muſt have been the 
caſe if he had been acting a part, and in his heart averſe to peace, 
only contributed to increaſe the depreſſion of his ſpirits, and to pro- 
mote the enlargement of his conceſſions. The final rejection of his 
offers filled him with all the anguiſh which flows from diſappoint- 
ment, aggravated by the calumnious imputation of hypocriſy, while 
he was conſcious of making profeſſions which flowed from the dic- 
tates of his heart. : 

2. Upon the firſt motion of the French king for beginning the 
treaty, and during its continuance, every artifice was employed in 
England and Holland to taint the public mind with a ſuſpicion of 
his inſincerity, and of his intention to looſen and diſconcert the 
alliance. All the examples of the duplicity and faithleſſneſs of Lewis, 
in the pride of his former proſperity, were now brought under re- 
collection. The wretched condition to which France was reduced; 
the bankruptcy of her treaſury; the deſolation of her provinces, and 
the miſeries of her people, were held forth in the ſtrongeſt colours, 


not to move commiſeration, or cheriſh thoſe relentings which a 


generous people. naturally feel for a vanquiſhed enemy, but to ſtimu- 


late that ignoble reſentment which rejoices in the unprofitable humi- 


lation and ſufferings of rivals ©, _ 
3. From the conduct of the deputies and plenipotentiaries of the 


combined powers, in every conference, while the negotiations were 


paſſim p. 386, 20 Id. p. 184. 
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. on foot, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon for concluding, that they had 
1 formed a preconcerted plan to impede its progreſs, and to render i it 
finally abortive. Their manner and ſtyle were often rude, captiqug, 
and overbearing. Sarcaſtical reflections were repeatedly thrown. out 
againſt the French king, and ſometimes an intemperance of language 
adopted by them, as if it had been with the intention of wounding 
the pride of a monarch who had long arrogated a precedency inthe 
liſt of royal names, and of provoking his miniſters to break up the 
conferences with paſſion and precipitaney . Falie and ſcandalous 
| libels were publiſhed to render them contemptible and odious in the 
eyes of the people; their perſons were inſulted ; their letters were 
opened in violation of public faith; they were treated like ſtate pris 
ſoners, obliged to keep within the reſidence aſſigned them, and 
debarred from that ſocial intercourſe, which might have contributed 
not only to their relaxation and amuſement, but to uſeful untelligeys 
relative to the buſineſs in which they were employed z. 
The deputies affected a reſerve and; ambiguity in the FN 
every point: they ſeemed eager; to catch at every incident for raiſing 
difficulties, perplexing buſineſs, and exhauſting the patience of their 
antagoniſts. For this purpoſe, they were continually, varying the 
arrangement, and ſhifting the grounds of the negotiation ; ſometimes |} 
introducing topics in a deſultory way, on which the French plenipo+” 
tentiaries were not prepared to reply, then leaving them unfiniſhed 
by making a ſudden tranſition to others, and blending articles which 
could only be diſcuſled ſeparately, and in ſueceſſion. They not only 
introduced demands inconſiſtent with the preliminaries ſpecified by 
Pettekum upon the authority of the grand penſionary; but they 
were continually enlarging their demands; and when theſe were | 
admitted contrary to their expectations, they reſorted to indefinite 


» ”, 
5 * > 
4 W n. — 8 IE "”- 


2 The marquis de Torey, in the courſe of 22 Letter from the French Plenipotentiaries 
theſe conferences, was often obſerved to ſhed to the Grand Penſionary. Gertruedenberg, 
tears, he had the king's honour ſo much at 20th July 1710. Duclos, vol. i. p. 17. Tor- 
Ecart. Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 241. ey, wl. ii. p. 92. Meſnager, p. 34+ 

conditions 
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conditions to which it was impoſſible the French king could conſent, 
except in the full confidence of candour and generoſity, whereof no 
traits appeared in the characters of thoſe who were to explain and 
enforce them. The deputies were not even aſhamed to confeſs that 
they had uſed diſſimulation, and were pleaſed with its ſucceſs in miſ- 
leading de Torcy and Rouille *, When at length every eſſential 
demand was yielded by the French king, they ſtill exacted ſuch ſecu- 
rities for the performance of his engagements, as he could not grant 
without violating every obligation of honour and affection; namely, 
that he ſhould alone, and unaſſiſted, perform the unnatural deed of 
depoling his own grandſon within the ſpace of two months. 

4- The evidence of the French king's ſincerity in making offers of 
peace at this time, may be reſted entirely upon the value and extent 
of the conceſſions to which he agreed. Though Lewis never had, 
either during the dependence or after the cloſe of the negotiations, 
diſcovered any ſymptoms of his anxious deſire for their ſucceſs; and 
though, from the delay and exorbitant demands of the deputies, 
there had been no ground for inferring their predetermined reſo- 
lution to entangle the buſineſs, and traverſe its object, yet, if he 
conſented to ſuch preliminaries as were deciſively beneficial to the 
allies, and fully adequate to the purpoſes for which they had entered 
into the war, with what ſhadow of argument, can his fincerity be 
queſtioned, or the failure of peace imputed to him ? Let any perſon, 
after deliberately inveſtigating the reſpective intereſts of the allied 
powers, eſtimate the full extent of the advantages which would have 
accrued to them, ſeverally and jointly, from ſuch a peace as was 
now offered; and let him ſay, whether the rejection of it can be 
juſtified upon any ſound, moral, or political principle? But ſhould it 


*3 'Torcy, vol. i. p. 189, paſſim. Rouille, ſwered they, „that you always ſuppoſed it, 
ſurpriſed at the inſincerity and haughtineſs of © but we never had any ſuch thought; you 
the negotiators, as well as the unexpected miſtook our intentions. We were willing 
ſeverity of the conditions, ſaid, that he * to let you believe what you pleaſed.” Tor- 
* looked upon the reſtitution of Liſle as a cy, vol. i. p. 205. | 
point already ſettled.” It is true, an- | 
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cu LA P. be contended, that the propoſitions made by Lewis were inadequate 
. to the expeRations of the allies, yet, from the anxiety of his miniſters 

. for continuing the conferences, and their ſtrong declarations of the 

earneſt deſire of their maſter to come to an accommodation upon 

thoſe very articles to which he had partially objected, is there not 

reuſon to preſume, that their demands were likely to have been gra- 

tified in every point, excluſive of that which infiſted upon making 

Lewis the inſtrument of compelling the reſignation of his grandſon*? 

If all the reſt of the conditions accepted by the French king had 

been fulfilled, would it have been poſſible for Philip, ſingle and un- 

aſſiſted, to have ſupported his title againſt the aer and concen- 

trated force of ſo many potent adverſaries? E 

As the articles agreed to by Lewis were highly favourable to the 

Dutch, ſo they were, at an early ſtage of the treaty, generally accept- 

able to them. Heinſius, who well underſtood the true intereſt of 

his country, and was not deſtitute of patriotic zeal, was ſo fully can- 

1 vinced of the advantageous terms propoſed by France, that, in the 

courſe of private converſation with the French plenipotentiaries, he 

could not reftrain himſelf from expreſſing à ſatisfaction, which he 

durſt not avow in the preſence of the Engliſh miniſters **. But 

Heinſius, though he had acquired an uncontrolled aſcendency in the 

councits of the United Provinces, was not the maſter of his own 
reſolutions, even when he was conſcious of their being founded in 
wiſdom and equity. He had been the confident and admirer of king 
William ; and, during the life of that prince, implicitly adopted his 
opinions and promoted his ſchemes. As he had entered, with ardour, 
into the grand alliance, which was the laſt legacy of his maſter ; ſo, 
*. his death, he devoted all his influence to the ſervice of the * 


* Dr. Hare, who was chaplain to the duke powered to recede from all the other points he 
: of Marlborough, and the moſt zealous de- had inſiſted upon, excepting the 37th article. 
" | fender of every meaſure in which he was con- Dr. Hare's Third Letter to a Tory Member. 
cerned, admits, that 'Torcy waited upon the 25 Torey, vol. i. p. 187. 195. 285. 290 · 
penſionary before his departure from the Abrege de PHiſtoire de Hollande. 
Hague, and informed him that he was em- 2 Torcy, paſſim. 


I 


of 
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of Marlborough who became its head and guardian. Prince Eugene C 


had ' conceived an early pique at Lewis, which laſted during the 
whole of his life. Trained in a camp, he was fond of war to which 


his habits were adapted, and upon which his reputation and conſe- _ 


quence depended. The influence of theſe prejudices, together with 
a juſt deference for the ſuperior talents of the duke of Marlborough, 
made him implicitly ſubmiſſive to his views, and rendered him at 
this time a ſtrenuous. oppoſer of the peace. By his intereſt with 
the emperor, and with his nephew the duke of Savoy, their agents 
were alſo brought upon the ſtage, and exhibited an unanimity in the 
final deciſion of this queſtion, but little conſiſtent with thoſe ſecret 
jealouſies and ſelfiſh deſigns, which alienated their hearts from each 
other. 

From theſe facts we are authorized to conclude, that the duke of 
Marlborough was the principal arbiter of the negotiations carried on 
at the Hague and Gertruedenberg; and that the other oſtenſible 
agents were not more ſignificant than puppets, which echoed his 
voice and moved by his impulſe. Upon the concluſion of the war, 
he had not the reverſionary conſolation of maintaining that ſway in 
the cabinet, which had, ever ſince the commencement of the preſent 
reign, been the primary ſpring of all public meaſures; nor even of 
participating in-the reſtricted emoluments of a peace eſtabliſhment, 
The junto, with which he was connected, had been long loſing fa- 
your at court; and it was well underſtood, that nothing but the im- 
portance of the duke's ſervices in the field ſtill ſecured to them the 
poſſeſſion of all the miniſterial offices; and hence all their efforts 
were employed at home, in concert with him, to obſtruct and fruſ- 
trate the negotiation for peace 
: The 
* Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 314. Prince fincerity of the French king and the neceſſity 
Eugene was piqued at Lewis, becauſe he had of continuing the war. Cunningham, vol. ii. 
refuſed him a troop of dragoons. Voltaire, p. 313- 13 | 
vol. i. p. 337» Though he was not a forward * Appendix, Ne XXVII. There are ſpe- 


ſpeaker, he harangued the States upon the in- cious grounds for ſuſpecting that private re- 
| 3 E 2 ſentment 


—— 
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The negotiations for peace did not ſuſpend the operations of the 


14th April. tion at the confluence of the Scarpe and Schelde, was attacked by 
the direction of the earl of Albemarle, and the garrifon, conſiſting 


17th. 


of not more than ſeventy men, made priſoners of war. It was reco- 


vered the next day by the French, but within three days retaken by 


the allies ©. 


The duke of Marlborough Re prince Eugene, hk aſſembled 


the troops which wintered in Flanders and Brabant at 'Tournay, ad- 


vanced with ſuch unexpected rapidity, that they ſurpriſed the French 
lines which covered Douay and the frontier towns, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe lines having been rendered ſtronger by additional fortiſi- 


Pang as well as enn e the | 


duke of Marlborough more active in thwart- 


ing the peace. Confidering the pre-eminence 


which he had obtained among the allies, he 


thought himſelf affronted, becauſe the French 


King did not apply to him, as the principal 


agent, upon his propoſing to enter into nego- 
tiations. In the preceding campaign, the 
duke made an offer; to the duke of Berwick, 
of his beſt ſervices for accompliſhing a peace. 
His offer was notified to the French court, 
but was interpreted as an evidence of the 
weak ſtate of the allied armies. The duke of 
Berwick obſerves, that there was not the 
leaſt appearance of duplicity in Marlbo- 


« rough's letter to him; and, that he was 
% convinced, that the rejection of Marlbo- 


rough's offer proved the principal cauſe of 
&« the averſion which he ſhewed ever after 


e eee | Berwick" ved 
P+ 47s Kc. 


Meſnager ſays, that it was s the general opi- 


nion of thoſe who adviſed the French king, 


that it was impoſſible to obtain a peace with- 


out application to the duke of Marlborough, 


becauſe he had now got ſuch an aſcendant over the 
princes and flates of the 'confederacy ; but that 


the king obſtinately reſiſted this opinion; 
und when he had reſolved to treat with the 
States about the preliminaries, he ſaid, deri- 


ſively, © 7 muſt ſet on foo this impoſſible thing. * 
Meſnager, p. 13, &c. 

From the information which Lewis had re- 
ceived concerning the ſtate of parties in Eng- 
land, he believed, that Marlborough's intereſt 
in the cabinet was at an end, and that he could 
be of no uſe in forwarding the peace. Diſ- 


covering his miſtake after the commencement 


of the treaty, he inſtructed de Torcy to offer 
the duke a premium for his good offices; 
(Torcy, vol. i. p. 299.) but offended pride 
will not always be appeaſed by lucre, though 


the heart be enthralled. by covetouſneſs. To 
a perſon long inured to the homage attendant 


upon power, nothing can, be more galling than 
the ſymptoms of its decline, or the withdraw- 
ing that notice and reſpe& which he has been 
wont to receive; and, while his power yet. 
ſurvives, its laſt efforts will be exerted in aveng- 
ing itſelf upon thofe who have inſulted it un- 


der the agonies of diſſolution. Thus, Marl- 


borough was the more humbled and exaſ- 


perated by the negle& of Lewis, from the 
abaſement of which it reminded him ; but, 


ſtaggering as he was in the favour of the court, 


he had ftilt power enough to be terrible to his 
enemies, and Lewis paid dear for the affront 
he had put upon him. 

1 uincy, tom. vi. p · 317. 
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there the preceding campaign *, _ — 


The confederate army, being now augmented to one hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand by the junction of the Heſſians and Palatines, 
the generals determined to undertake the ſiege of Douay . It was 
inveſted on the 23d April by forty battalions under the command of 
the prince of Anhault Deffau and the prince of Naſſau Frieſland. 
From the ſtrength of its outworks, as well as the numbers of its de- 
fenders, amounting to eight thouſand men, the ſiege proved tedious = 
and bloody. The French made ſeveral deſperate ſallies, in which they TO Vine. 
cut off great numbers of the befiegers, and ſometimes deftroyed their 
works. At length the latter having made large breaches in the 
walls, and become maſters of two ravelins from which they were 
preparing to bombard the city, the garriſon was forced to capitu- 
late both for the town and fort Scarpe. The confederates had two 25th June. 
thouſand men killed, and above five thouſand wounded i in the * 
of this ſiege ©. 
The marſhal Villars had "aſſed the Beatp with ls intention of 
raiſing the ſiege of Douay, and had advanced within cannon ſhot of goth Mays 
the. duke of Marlborough's: camp, between Sens and the Searpe 
oppoſite to Vitry; but finding that the duke's army was ſuperior to 
his own, and ſtrongly entrenched, he retired behind the Sanſette to- 
cover Arras, which the confederate n had deſtined | forthe next 
object of attack | 
After the ſurrender of Douay, the allies advanced into ieh and) 
ſucceſſively beſieged Bethune, St. Venant, and Aire. Bethune held. 
out from the 1 Sth July to 28th Auguſt * St. Venant ſurrendered 


yo  Lediard, vol. ü. p. 240. Kane, p. 65. „ Quincy, tom. vi. 836. 
A large city of the French Netherlands, *“ Preſton's Memoirs. Military Hiſtory of 
in the principality of Flanders, ſituated on the Marlborough, p. 498. 
river. Scarpe, fifteen miles ſouth of Liſle. 35 Quincy, tom. vi. p. 332. 341. Kane, 
* Quincy, tom. vi. p. 318. 340. St. Si- p. 86. Berwick, vol: ii. p. 866. 
mon aſſerts: that the allies loſt two thouſand e Lediard, vol. ii. p. 261. Preſton's Me- 


men, 21ſt June, in one of thoſe ſallies. St. Si- moirs. 
mon, tom. vi. p. 500. 


17th 
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C * P. 17th September, the day after it was inveſted. Aire, being natu- 
rally defended by moraſles, reſiſted for a month, and was Feduced 


1770. 


78th Sept. 


July. 


any advantage in this quarter, it belonged to the French, who paſſed 


with conſiderable loſs”, 

The only enterpriſe of es.) in which hy Brench - 
ceeded, was the capture of a valuable convoy of military ſtores, be- 
longing to the confederates on the Lys. The marquis de Ravignan, 
with a large detachment from Villars' army, came by ſurpriſe upon 
the earl of Athlone, who eſcorted it with twelve hundred men. The 
ground, which the confederates occupied, being fortified on all ſides, 
excepting where the attack was made, they reſiſted for ſome time 


with great intrepidity, but were at length forced to ſurrender to ſu- 


perior numbers, after above five hundred of them had fallen“. 
Another lethargic, unintereſting campaign elapſed on the Upper 
Rhine. The French army, commanded by marſhal Harcourt, was 
drained by the ſupplies ſent to the camp of Villars. That of the 
Germans, as uſual, was ill recruited, and wretchedly deficient in 
every neceſſary for the field. The ingenuity of the antagoniſt gene- 
rals was entirely confined to the inoffenſive objects of ſtrengthening 
their entrenchments and guarding againſt ſurpriſe. If there was 


the — and lived for ſeveral weeks at the e of the Ger- 


mans 7 


The campaign in Piedmont produced no events alla aſſect- 
ing the condition of the contending powers. The duke of Savoy 


diſcovered leſs activity in forming and preparing his troops than in 
any former year of the war, ſo that the ſeaſon was far advanced 


37 Lediard, vol. ii. p. 266. 268. 271. The depended upon her favour, is i ſuffcient proof 


capture of Aire opened the N of the 
allies to the Sgame. 


3% Quincy, tom. vi. p. 374. 


39 Id. p. 392. The elector of Hanover, 


in oppoſition to the deſire of the queen, 
had reſigned the command of the German 
army. His declining to comply with her 


requeſt, at a time when his intereſt ſo much 


that he deſpaired of reaping any honour from 
ſuch a command; and the letters he writes in 
apology to the queen afford a ſtriking de- 
ſcription of the tardineſs, obſtinacy, and faith- 
leſſneſs of the Germanic body. See his Let- 
ters 4th January, 6th February 1710. Ha- 
noverian State. Papers, | 


before 
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before they could be put into motion. His affections, from the ill c HAP. 
uſage of the emperor, had grown cold to the alliance; and he was 


well pleaſed to avail himſelf of the excuſe of bodily indiſpoſition for 
declining the command of the army, which was conferred upon 


count Thaun ©. The count made ſeveral attempts to penetrate into 


Dauphiny and Provence; but the duke of Berwick, who had re- 
turned from the camp in Flanders, obſerved all his motions with a 
vigilant eye, met him at every paſs, and diſconcerted his projects“. 
Although, however, the Italian army failed in its principal deſign of 
entering into the French territory, it eſſentially contributed to the 
intereſt of the allies, by making a diverſion from the enemies force, 
which was deſtined to ſerve on the frontiers of Spain; and to this, 
the early ſucceſs of king Charles, in that quarter, ſeems to have been 
principally owing *. 

The campaign in Spain was rendered ſingularly intereſting by 
that fluctuation of the ſucceſs and misfortune Which OY 
elated and depreſſed both of the competitors, 

Very effeQtual endeavours had been uſed in the winter; on the 
part of the allies, for keeping the magazines full, and ſupplying the 
army with proviſions. The recruits ſent from England were more 


1710. 


entire and healthy when they took the field than they had been in May. June. 


any former ſeaſon *®. King Philip, whoſe army was ſuperior, ob- 
' tained ſome ſmall advantages at the beginning of the ſeaſon, by tak- 


+ As it has been obſerved, that the duke obſerve to your lordſhip, that J attribute tlie 
of Savoy had been offended at the conduct of good condition they are in, chiefly to their 
the emperor, ſo it appears, that he now en- having been landed in a proper ſeaſon, and 
tertained the wiſh of coming to an accommo- having had a winter in quarters, to accuſtom 
dation with the court of France; and had them to the climate ; whereas, we have found, 
found an opportunity of making a-private inti- by the experience of all this war, that all the 
mation of this to the duke of Berwick. Let- men which have been landed in the ſpring, or. 
ters from Mr. St. John to Lord Townſhend, in the ſummer, and have immediately been put 
1710. MSS. Berwick, vol. ii. p. 103. upon ſervice, have mouldered away to nothing 

** Berwick, vol. ii. p. 97. Barre, tom. x. by ſickneſs. Extract from a Letter of Gene- 
p. 471. ral Stanhope to Lord Sunderland. Camp at 


* Tindal, vol. viii. p. 423. Portilla, 22d June 1710. 'MSS, 
As for her majeſty's own troops, I ſhall | a FOES 


ing 
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0 P. ing a few poſts and e in Catalonia, and laying the oountry 


1710. 


27th July. 


under contributions. King Charles, being afterwards prevailed 


upon to put himſelf at ihe head of the allies; and their army being 
augmented, by large reinforcements from Italy, advanced towards 
the enemy, who retreated upon his approach. He overtook them 
near Almanara ; and was-perſuaded by general Stanhope to venture 
an engagement. The enemies cavalry, upon being attacked, ſoon 
gave way; and their infantry, retreating under ſhelter of che night, 
ſuſtained no conſiderable loſs; but ſeveral pieces of their cannon and 

moſt of their baggage fell i into the hands of the allies * „who, after 
this engagement, made great progreſs in Arragon. Philip retired 
with his army to Lerida ; but proviſions failing him, he paſſed the 
Cinga, and directed his march towards Saragoſſa. The allied army 
followed ; and their cavalry, coming up with his rear and attacking 


«5th Auguſt. him at Penalva, were repulſed, and ſuffered ſeverely *. But their 


20th, 


toſs was more than retrieved by the allies at Saragoſſa, where the 
armies came to a pitched battle. Although the right wing of the 
Spaniards fought with admirable bravery, and repulſed the confe- 
derate cavalry, yet their left, compoſed of the new levies, gave way, 
which threw their whole army into confuſion, and obliged them to 
retreat. This victory coſt the allies two thouſand men; three thou- 
ſand of the Spaniſh army were killed, and five thouſand made pri- 
ſoners *', who, however, were releaſed by the governor of Lerida 
attacking and diſperſing the tu which was conducting them to 
Barcelona * . 


4+ Quincy, tom. vi. p. 483. Journal of The truth ſeems to be, that, though a ſharp 


the W 3 in Catalonia, MSS, ſkirmiſh took place, and terminated in favour 
45 Quincy, tom. vi. p. 419. * of the French, yet it produced no conſequen- 
Ne XXVIII. tial advantages. The French magnify their 


46 The accounts of this action are ſo per- ſucceſs to balance their ſubſequent loſs at Sa- 
plexed and obſcure, and the iſſue of it ſo dif- ragoſſa: it even appears, that they had at- 
ferently ſtated, that it is difficult to know, tempted to confound it with that event, by 
whether the allies, or the French, had the beſt giving it the ſame date. 
pretenſions to victory. Compare Quincy, * Appendix, Ne XXIX. 
tom. vi. p. 421. Hiſtoire de Louis, tom. vii Quincy, tom. vi. p. 423—7. Barre, 
P. 502, Hiſtory of Europe, 1710, p. 562, tom. x. p. 572. 40 

er 
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After the defeat at Saragoſſa king Philip made all the haſte he could © + 
to Madrid, where he had the conſolation of receiving ſuch teſti -u 
monies of attachment from the inhabitants, as were the leſs ſuſpi: 
cious, becauſe they were given at the ebb of his fortune. Not think- 
ing it ſafe, however, to remain there upon the approach of a victo- 
rious enemy, he removed to Valladolid with his court and family“. 
After king Charles had taken meaſures for ſecuring his intereſt in 
Arragon, by changing the public officers, fortifying the principal 
poſts, and erecting magazines, he advanced with his whole army to September. 
Madrid“. Nine Hi 1 | 
Different opinions had been propoſed in a council of the general 
_ officers, with reſpect to the molt effectual ſteps for improving their 
late victory, ſome of them recommending to take poſſeſſion. of the 
kingdom of Caſtile, where his rival had ſo many friends, and others 
thinking that the ſtability of his good fortune depended upon his 
returning to Catalonia, and ſending detachments to ſecure the paſſes 
in Navarre, through which reinforcements were advancing from 
France to ſtrengthen the army of Philip“. Unfortunately, as the 
event proved, the firſt of theſe counſels was preferred, and king 
Charles entered the metropolis of Spain a ſecond time; but inſtead of 28th. 
congratulations, he now experienced a mortifying demonſtration of 
the deep-rooted and invincible abhorrence of the Caſtilians to his 
perſon and government. A mournful diſguſt was painted upon every 
countenance: the people ran into their houſes and locked their doors,. 
as if to avoid a ſpectacle of horror. The money, ſcattered in the 
ſtreets to bribe the oſtentation of loyalty, lay untouched and de- 
ſpiſed. Many of his ſoldiers were aſſaſſinated in the dark. A com- 
pany of comedians, who had performed in honour of his arrival, 


9th Sept. 


Quincy, tom. vi. p. 428. Not only the holding his hated rival triumphant in the me- 
grandees and officers of ſtate, but multitudes of tropolis. 1 
the people followed their ſovereign. Many 50 Quincy, tom. vi. p- 427. 
ladies of rank, who could not be provided with * Id. p. 430. Tindal, vol. viii. p- 436, 7. 
carriages, performed the journey on foot, that Carleton, p. 258. | 
they might not incur the mortification of be- | 


3F were 
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| CHAD. were ſeverely beaten by the mob, and their manager was put to 


X 
[ death. The acclamation Vive le Philipe reſounded from every quar- 


1710. 


ter, and ĩnterrupted the ſilence of the night. Nor were theſe pro- 
feſſions of attachment eircumſoribed within the walls of Madrid, and 
productive only of barren adulation and compliment. The misfor- 
tunes of their prince, inſtead of diſheartening his ſubjeQs, inflamed 
the ardour of their affeQions, and ſtimulated the vigour! of their 
efforts. The grandees flocked from every province, loaded with 
money for the payment of his ſoldiers. The clergy inculcated fide- 
lity to their fallen monarch, and ſet an example of it by the volun- 
tary profer of liberal contributions. The province of Andaluſia 
alone replaced his cavalry, which had principally ſuffered in the late 
defeats. The Caſtilians of lower ſtation, who were unable to expreſs 
their loyalty by pecuniary donations, divided with the ſoldiers the 
victuals which they had provided for the ſuſtenance of their own 
families. Charles, after remaining only one night in the capital, 


where his life was in danger, moved to Toledo with the intention of 
reſiding there through the approaching winter **; But the fame hoſ- 


tility, which he had experienced in the metropolis, broke out in 


every part of Caſtile; and, though the army of Philip had not been 


augmented by ſtrong reinforcements, muſt have rendered his quar- 
ters there untenable. All the proviſions of the country were either 
carried off, or concealed by the hoſtile artifices of the inhabitants. 
His army was eee _— being continually haralieg by bodies 


32 Quiney, tom. vi. p. 432. ban, tom. x 


P. 373+ 


5: Id. The enthuſiaſm of loyalty Attends 
to the moſt abandoned of the human race. 
The courtezans diſperſed themſelves among 
the troops of the archduke; and, by their in- 


ſidious familiarities, deſtroyed: more than had 
fallen in any ſingle battle. They boaſted of 


their patriotiſm in having refuſed their favours 

to the king's troops. Duclos, ton. i. p. 21. 
The king owed much of his popularity to 

the alluring manners of the queen, who diſ- 


hw great e 1 5 mifories of the 
people, and undaunted fortitude amidſt the 
- greateſt dangers. Id. St. Simon, tom. ü 
p- 247. An extraordinary example of the 


fidelity of one of her majeſty's valets deſerves 
to be recorded. When flying from Madrid, 
ſhe intruſted all her jewels, and one of im- 
menſe value, called the Peregrine, to his care; 
and he delivered them ſafe at Paris. Id. 
The archduke, ſays Duclos, never under- 
Rood that it was impoſſible for him to reign 
till be entered the capital. 0 
0 
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of the peaſants, led on, and aſſiſted by the French ſoldiers . In theſe CHAP. 


XVI. 


circumſtances, Charles: found it neceſſary to evacuate Toledo with — 


ſuch precipitancy, that he could not remove the ſtores depoſited in 


his magazines; and, after having deſtroyed them, purſued his march 
to Arragon, attended by a {mall body of troops, while generals Sta- 
remberg and ne were directed te n with * whole. of. 


the forces 7 lt 2113 rt e rofl. .! | 

The duke of Vendoſme, ited e a a rein- 
forcements from France, was now at the head of an army ſuperior to 
that of the allies; and to this circumſtance, together with the great 
popularity and expedition of that general, we may aſcribe the change 


of fortune which fixed the throne of Philip upon impregnable 
foundations . While the confederates were retreating in ſeparate 


detachments through Caſtile to Arragon, the duke of Vendoſme, by 
marching night and day with the greateſt diſpatch, came unexpect- 


edly upon the rear of the army, which was commanded by general 


Stanhope, at Briheuga. The latter, though far inferior in numbers, 


attempted to. defend the place, in hope of general Staremberg's com- 


ing up to his relief; but ammunition failing he was forced to ſurrender. 
Seven thouſand Britiſh ſoldiers were made priſoners, and ſeveral hun- 
dreds were killed“. 

Count Staremberg, hearing af the attack made upon Stanhope, 
marched back with his whole force to ſupport him; but he came 


too late, and met the French and Spaniards fluſhed with victory, 
under the heights of Villa Vicioſa, about two leagues from Bri- 


heuga **. Staremberg found an.engagement unavoidable, though he 
had to enter upon it with manifeſt circumſtances of diſadvantage. 
His Re was inferior in numbers, and drawn up in an open plain, 


3+ Barre, tom. x. Pp. $73- Quiney, tom. vi. his ſtandard. Money, proviſions, and every 
p. 433. kind ef ſupply were abundantly furniſhed. 
Id. p. 442. Cunningham, vol. ii. 5. 332. Voltaire, vol. i. p. 347. 

The duke of Vendoſme had great popu- 25 Quincy, tom. vi. p. 444+ Cunningham, 
larity. His arrival kindled an enthuſiaſm vol. ii. P. 333. 
among the Spaniards. Multitudes flocked to “ Quincy, tom vi. P. 447 · 


3 F 2 Which 


gth Dec. 
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GHAPY which. afforded. no protection. The French began the attack, and 
bad the advantage for ſame time, by the impreſſion vchich they made 


1710. 


on the right wing, and almoſt entirely routing the leſt of the allies; 
but being repulſed by the valour of the troops in the centre, both 


wings rallied, and prevailed every where againſt the enemy. Such 


is the account of this battle given by general Staremberg . On the 
other hand, the French hiſtorians claim the victory; admitting, at 
the ſame time, every fact honourable for the general and his troops, 
whoſe bravery _ 3 as exceeding almoſt any thing that occurs 
in the annals of war . 

Aſter this battle, count at Staremberg found his army a ch redoced, 


29th Dec. that he durſt not hazard a ſecond. He firſt retreated to Saragoſſa, but 


as he could not rely upon the fidelity of his troops, which were de- 


ſerting in whole regiments to the enemy, hanging upon his rear“, 
he proceeded to Catalonia, and arrived at Barcelona, in the beginning 
of February. Balaguer and Girona ſurrendered to the arms of Philip, 
ſo that Charles was now confined within the narrow principality of 


able capture of cannon, tom. x. p. 575. 


Catalonia, open to the incurſions of the enemy on every. ſide 
The tide of proſperity now began to flow, with wonderful rapi- 


*9 Stzremberg”s Letter to the King of Spain, 
Hiſtory of Europe, 17 IO, p. 617. 


52 Quincy, tom. vi. p. 449. Barre, who 


is by no means partial to the French, not only 
aſſigns them the victory, but a very conſider- 
The 
French appear to have been ſucceſsful for a 
confiderable time after the engagement began; 
but the great bravery of Staremberg, in the 
centre, which 1s mentioned with admiration by 
his enemies, occaſioned a favourable turn for 
the allies, when night coming on, after the 
engagement had laſted above three hours, ren- 


dered the iſſue undecided. Compare Quincy, 


Hiſtorre de Louis, Hiſtory of Europe. What- 
ever the immediate, apparent ſucceſs of this 
engagement might be, the conſequence proved 
fatal to the allies, as the loſs of three or four 
thouſand men, added to the capture of the 


render till 33 January 1711. 


dity, in favour of king Philip. All the provinces of Spain ſtrove to 


troops at 8 rendered them incapable 
of facing the enemy again. Lord Townſhend | 
in a Letter to Mr. St. John, Hague, 11th Ja- 


nuary 1711, ſays, * that the accoun ts, pub- 


6 liſhed by the French on this occaſion, were 


« ſcandalous and falſe.” 


+08 Quiney, tom. vi. p. 452. 
62 Tindal, vol. vill. p. 449. Girona is 


ſituated upon the river Ter, twenty-five miles 
north-eaſt of Barcelona, on the road from 
Rouſillon to Barcelona; Balaguer, on the river 
Segra, ſeventy miles north weſt, on the road 
from Arragon to Barcelona. The former 
was inveſted in November, but did not ſur- 
The latter 
was evacuated by the garriſon, 23d February 
1711, upon the approach of the. marquis de 
Valdecanas to attack it. Annals Anne, 1710» 
P+ 132, 3. 

| outdo 
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outdo one another in tokens of affection to their triumphant mo- C i A P. 
narch. Recruits, horſes, and proviſions poured in from every quar- — 
ter, and his army was quickly multiplied to ſuch a yy _ CO 
conftrained the friends of Charles to defpair of his cauſe ©, 

The marquis de Bais, who commanded the Spaniſh forces in 
Eſtramadura, prevented the junction of the Portugueſe with the 
army of Staremberg, and extended his depredations into the heart of 
portugal. He made himſelf maſter of the town of Mirando de July. 
Douro by ſurpriſe, and formed the blockade of Braganza, which 
wag raiſed by the marquis de Riſburg. The capture of a few in- 
conſiderable villages on the frontiers of Spain, was all that the con- 
federates had to balance the ſucceſs of Philip in Portugal“. 

During theſe operations ſome ſhips of war were taken on both 
ſides. Sir John Norris, who commanded the Mediterranean ſqua- 
dron, prevented a deſcent, intended by the French and Spaniards = 
upon the iſland of Sardinia, by. making prizes of four Tartanas with | 
four hundred and fifty men, who had landed there; and afterwards $th June. 
of eight large barks, with five hundred men, deſtined for the ſame Sth 2 
purpoſe, lying in the gulf Ajazzio“. | 

An expedition was again concerted in favour of a Oe 
The Engliſh troops landed, and eaſily got poſſeſſion of the town of 29th July. 
Agde ; but upon hearing of the approach of the duke of Noailles, 
they embarked, leaving a {mall 1 8 at La Cotte, which became 
his priſoners ©, 
A fleet was ſent out to Newfoundland, to recover the loſs ſuſ- 

tained there the preceding ſeaſon. The garriſon of Port-Royal ſur- 
rendered upon capitulation“. All the French harbours, on the 2d Od. 
north ſide of Newfoundland, were viſited and deſtroyed by the Eng- 
lich fleet. 1 & H 2 


Upon hearing of theſe 8 the elector of Europe, 1710. . 
of Hanover ſhrewdly remarked, that the union 5 Lives of the Admirals, vol. iii. p- Mw 7 
of France and Spain was the gordian knot, s Id. p. 246, 7. 
which it was impoſſible to unlooſe, 7 Id. p. 2 53 2. 

— Quiney, tom. vi. p. 428. 465. Hiſtory , s Id. 


Upon 
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HAP. Upon the review of this campaign, it appears, that the allies had 
0 little to boaſt of; they added ſeveral valuable towns to their former 
conqueſts, but were removed farther than ever from the principal 

object at which they profeſſed to aim. Their proſpect of fubduing 

Spain, and depoſing Philip, was now become more deſperate ; and 

when ſeven millions of money, and the lives of above twenty thou- 

ſand men, are put in the balance againſt all their other advantages, 

poſterity cannot heſitate in condemning the folly, as well as the ini- 

quity of thoſe who wantonly prolonged the war. eee 


1 


Effefts of SacheveraPs Trial. — Mr. Harley admitted to ſecret Conferences with 
the Queen, who is anxious for the Reſtoration of Peace. — Symptoms ' of ber 
Diſpleaſure with the Whig Miniſters. —Their Efforts to maintain their Power. 
— Mr. Harley's Views with reſpect to the new Arrangementt.— Parliament 

diſſolved. Changes and Promotions. —Circum/tances favourable to the Tories 
at the General Election. — Meeting of Parliament, &c.— Inquiry and Repre- 
ſentation of the Commons relative to public Abuſes.— Inquiry of the Lords con- 
cerning the Management of Affairs in Spain. — Their Reſolutions.— Act rela- 
tive to the Qualifications of Members of the Houſe of Commons. — Decline of 
public Credit. Endeavours of the Miniſters for raiſing it.—South-ſea Scheme. 
Proceedings of the Convocation. —Rivalſhip and Di ifunion among the Leaders 
of Adniniſtration.— An Attempt upon Mr. Harley's Life by C Guiſcard.— 
M 2 u.. ures gp oned ks that Event. WIT. of a f 


CHAP. HE iſſue of Dr. Sacheveral's trial e the impotence of 
AYE: miniſterial vengeance ; and, inſtead of ſtigmatizing and * 
1710. ſtraining thoſe pernicious principles which he maintained, con 

buted to encreaſe the number and effrontery of their votaries. The 


danger of the church reſounded in every village: the doctrines of 
| | indefeaſible 
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indefeaſible right, and non- reſiſtance were revived, and inculcated C HA P. 
with as little reſerve as under the reigns of her majeſty's uncle and 


father: the revolution was compared to the breach made upon the 
conſtitution in 1648; and the trial of Sacheveral was repreſented as 
a counterpart to that of archbiſhop Laud. Such was the popular 
avidity for publications of this ſtamp, that the hawkers and pedlars 
who retailed them, found a ready ſale and kind reception in every 
part of the country, while thoſe in defence of the Whigs remained 
unſold, and expoſed. the authors and publiſhers to the fury of the 
mob 7717 

There were ſtrong reaſons for believing that this change of public 
ſentiment was by no means diſagreeable to the queen. The whig 
junto had long maintained the ſtrong holds of power in oppoſition 
to her ſecret inclinations. Indebted to her timidity and the fortune 
of incidents for the removal of their rivals, inſtead of trying to 
regain her confidence by a reſpectful deference, they ſtill continued 
to exerciſe the ſame dictatorial authority in the cabinet, and thwarted 
her in points where both her affection and honour were deeply in- 
tereſted ... 

Upon the death of the cdl; of Effex, her majeſty 9 her 
earneſt deſire to give his regiment to lieutenant colonel Hill, the bro- 
ther of Mrs. Maſham. The duke of Marlborough and the earl of 
Godolphin remonſtrated againſt her choice, becauſe ſuch a public 
mark of favour, to a family that acted in oppoſition to them, would 
be conſidered as a ſignal of their declining power, and could not fail 
to leſſen their authority both at home and abroad. The queen did 
not ſeem to feel the force of this argument, and ftill perſiſted i in her 
purpoſe. The duke of Marlborough diſcontinued his attendance at 
court. His friends upbraided the ſovereign with ingratitude, and 
threatened vengeance againſt the favourite, by uſing their influence 


in parliament to remove her from the royal preſence. Ovecaned by 


3 Impartial View, p. 234. Hiſtory of Europe, 1710. p. 556. 
theſe 


1710. 
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CHAP. theſe menaces, her majeſty, after a painful firuggle, yielded to het | 


—— ſervants, which publiſhed the mortification and ſervility to which the i 
11 was reduced | | (3 it On J 
As the queen's affeQtions were ſecretly withdrawn from hat pre. 
ſent miniſters, ſo the proſecution of Dr. Sacheveral, and the ſtrain f 
argument by which it was ſupported, tended to revive: her early pres 
judices againſt, the Whigs. Notwithſtanding that her own title 4% 
the crown was founded upon the revolution ſettlement, and the * 
authority of parliament, the did not reliſh the diſparagement of her 
lineal right; nor was ſhe pleaſed to hear the managers for the com- 
mons inſiſting ſo vehemently upon the limitation of prerogative and 
the lawfulneſs of reſiſtance,, In the courſe of hiſtorical inveſti 
gation, they could hardly avoid to wound her feelings as a relation} 
by introducing ſuch facts as reflected upon the memory of ſome 
her royal anceſtors *. On the contrary, the declamation of the dos: 
tor's defenders, coinciding with her prejudices, impreſſed her with 
ſerious apprehenſions concerning the danger of the church. Weds 
ded to its intereſt by a zeal more ſincere than that of many of i 
preſent champions, it was not to be expected that ſhe could eſeas 
the taint of fanaticiſm, which, like a peſtilence, infected the maſa a 
her ſubjects; and, though ſhe was conſtrained formally to approve 
of the late proceedings of her miniſters, yet her heart and wiſhes 
were againſt them. She was tardy and reluctant in executingliths 
laws for controlling the violence and riots which happened »duriug 


the trial, and nn, did not N with the leaders IR 
| e 2 516 117 HRT 


ſieur Pettekum. The earl of Wharton, in his 


bt 'Tindal, vol. ix. p. 5. Life of Boling-. 


broke, p. 168. The Whigs intended to move 
for an addrefs in the houſe of commons to diſ- 
miſs Mrs; Maſham. The queen was ſo much 
alarmed, that ſhe made private applications to 
the members to oppoſe it; and the Whigs, ap- 
prehending that-they were not likely to pre. 
vail, dẽſiſted from their intention. Hiſtory of 
the late Miniſtry. Lond. 1715. 

Letter from à Foreign Miniſter to Mon- 


ſpeech upon Sacheveral's cauſe, the queen be- 
ing preſent, ſaid, that if the Samay 
lawful, many in that houſe were guilty gf 
murder, rapine, and injuſtice; and the q 4 
herſelf was not a lawful ſovereign, ſince 
beſt title ſhe had to the crown, Was her, 
liamentary ' one, founded upon the w 
Onluirzon, vol. ii. p. 437). 4110.2 9198 


$.. Lite of Bolingbroke, p. 168. —— 
cabinet 


QUEEN ANNE. 


cabinet upon the frivolous concluſion of a buſineſs into which they 
had entered with ſo much paſſion and anxiety. From all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, the party, which had long been baniſhed from court, 
was elated with the hopes of an honourable recall. Mr. Harley was 
again admitted. to ſecret conferences with the queen : ſhe was al- 
| ready well diſpoſed for coming to a rupture with the party in office, 

provided ſhe could ind the means of doing it with effect. The pre- 
vailing ſentiments and inclinations of the people were repreſented as 
adequate to the accompliſhment of her wiſhes; and, if encouraged 
and made known in a temperate and conſtitutional way, would war- 
rant her undiſguiſed approbation and concurrence. To bring this to 
paſs, the endeavours of the Tories, particularly thoſe of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical order, were exerted with the utmoſt diligence and ſucceſs 
under the clandeſtine patronage of the ſovereign. Addreſſes were 
brought to court from every part of the country, containing the 
warmeſt declarations of loyalty. Her majeſty's hereditary right to 
the crown was recogniſed. The danger of the church lamented ; 
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1710. 


the conduct of ſchiſmatics arraigned; and the late proceedings of 


the houſe of commons condemned, with ſtrong aſſurances, that if 
ber majeſty would be pleaſed to diſſolve the preſent parliament, ſhe 
might depend upon their choice of repreſentatives, friendly to the 
crown and to the church. To counteract theſe addreſſes, others, in 
a different train, were promoted by the Whigs; but they were com- 
paratively few, and met with an unwelcome reception from the 
. court ** Be Foto, 

Her majeſty's inclinations became every day more evident, not 
. only from her partiality to the tory addreſſes, but from her private 


* Hiſtory of Europe, 1710, p. 590. Old- tion was artfully avoided ; the expreſſions ſab- 
mixon, vol. ii. p. 450. Salmon, vol. xxvi. 


ſtituted in its place were, legal indulgence to con- 

p. 120, Great ftreſs was laid upon her ma- ſciences truly ſcrupulous ; legal-impunity to tender 
jeſty's hereditary title, obliquely diſparaging conſciences. Her majeſty was àſſured, that the 
her parliamentary one, as well as that of the utmoſt care ſhould be taken to chooſe ſuch re- 
late king. Republican and Popiſh principles preſentatives as ſhould inviolably maintain her 

_ were coupled together, and reprobated with 0 


— FC ; prerogative. The Voice of the Addreſſers. 
indiſcriminate deteſtation. The word Tolera- Lond. 1710, 


6 * 


demeanor, 
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© AP. demeanor, and the complexion of thoſe meaſures which flowed from 
ber own uncontrolled direction. The ſervants of the royal houſehold, 
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who had been convicted of riotous proceedings during :Sacheveral's 
trial, obtained her majeſty's pardon ; ſome of the doctor's friends 
were preferred to benefices in the gift of the crown; and in the liſts 
of military promotions, there appeared the names of officers who 
were piqued at the general, for mn been 3 109 him in the 
courſe of their ſervices during the war *, : 

The apprehenſions of the miniſtry were firſt excited at the cloſe 
of the laſt ſeſſion of parliament by the removal of rhe marquis of 
Kent from the office of lord chamberlain, and the appointment of 
the duke of Shrewſberry as his ſucceſſor, who had incurred the dil. 
pleaſure of the Whigs by voting againſt them in the affair of Dr. Ga- 
cheveral', Although no farther change immediately enſued, yet, 
from ſuch a ſeries of circumſtances ominous to their intereſt; the 
junto were convinced, that the only expedient for retaining their 
power was to divide the people by turning the torrent of alarm into 


another channel. The fulſome flattery of prerogative, the avowed 


preference of her majeſty's hereditary to her parliamentary right, 


and the ſuſpected characters of many who took the moſt active part 


The earl of Portmore was appointed com- 
mander in chief in Portugal in the room of the 


-earl of Galway, the friend of the duke of 


Marlborough. Lord Windſor, whoſe regi- 
ment had been taken from him for voting 
againſt the Whigs, was made a lieutcnant- 
general. General Webb, who had the prin- 
cipal merit in obtaining the victory at Wynen- 


dale, was appointed governor of the Ifle of - 
Wight. Political State, vol. i. p. 8. Lond. 


1718. 


7 Tindal, vol. ix. p. 10. The alarm of the 


Whig s, upon her majeſty's reſolution of bring- 
ing _ duke of Shrewſberry into the admi- 
ſtration, is ſtrongly marked in a letter from lord 


SGodolphin to her majeſty, 15th. April 1710: 
„To bring the duke, of Shrewſberry into 
10 your ſervice, and into your buſineſs, at this 

time, juſt after his being in a, public, open 


5 


4 conjunction, in every vote, with the whole 


% body of the Tories, and in private con- 


«« ſtant caballing with Mr. Harley in every 
thing; what conſequence can this poſſi 
6 bly have, but to make every man that 13 
e now in your cabinet uneaſy, and to run 


from it as they would do from the plague?” | 
Again, « Your majeſty having taken fuch a 


« reſolution, of ſo much conſequence to all 
« your affairs, both abroad and at home, with- 


out acquainting the duke of Marlborough 
or me with it, till after you had taken it, 


« is the leaſt part of my mortification in this 
cc affair, though perhaps the world may think 


the long and faithful ſervices we haye con- 


“ ſtantly and zealouſly endeavoured to do 
your majeſty might have deſerved a little 
more conſideration. “ 


1 
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in ſupport of theſe tenets, afforded plauſible grounds for rouſing a © 
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ſuſpicion of deſigns being on foot to ſubvert the revolution ſettle- — 


ment and the proteſtant ſucceſſion. The moſt fatal conſequences to 
public credit were portended from the diſmiſſion of; miniſters, who 
had hitherto ſupported it under every emergency ; and acquired the 
entire confidence of the monied intereſt *, A breach with the allies, 
and the reverſe of the fucceſs which had hitherto crowned the Britiſh 
arms, were repreſented as certain effects of diſgracing the general, to 
whoſe wiſdom and valour their attachment and that ſucceſs were 
aſcribed. The Dutch and Imperial ambaſſadors were inſtructed, by 
their reſpective conſtituents, to expoſtulate with her majeſty con- 
cerning the miſchiefs that would accrue to the common cauſe, from 
taking her affairs out of thoſe hands by while Bay had been hitherto 
ſo proſperouſly conducted. 

Whether it aroſe from the queen! 8. — 2 dane Fi theſe 
repreſentations, which. ſeemed to he verified by a concurrent depreſ- 
ſion in the ſtocks ; or that ſhe really had intended at this time to 
make only a partial change of the miniſtry, ſhe received them at 
firſt with an apparent attention and complaiſance, extremely flatter- 
ing to the hopes of the remonſtrants, and gave them poſitive aſſur- 
ance of her reſolution to continue the duke of 1 E 0 in her 
ſervice ©, | 

Mr. Harley, with whom the queen chiefly conſulted about the 
new arrangements, was probably defirous to unite with the principal 
members of the whig adminiſtration, upon the condition of their 
agreeing to meaſures for compelling the allies to a ſtrict perform- 
ance of their engagements, and of their liſtening to reaſonable terms 
of peace, by which it was underſtood, that every poſſible 2 


ſhould: be obtained for the proteſtant ſucceſſion *. 
Agree- 


, The governor and directors of the bank o Salmon, vol. xxvi. p. 1 30—4. 

of England waited upon her majeſty, and e- Tindal, vol. ix. p. 24. 57 

preſſed their fears with reſpect to public credit Political State, vol. i. p. 2. Conduct 1 

from the diſmiſſion of the whig miniſters. Oxford, p. 30. Lond. 1915. The friends of the 
3 G 2 4 new 


* HIS TORT OF GREAT. BRITAIN. 
Agrecably to this ſyſtem, the queen at ſirſt diſmiſſed only a few of 


C H-/ 
XVIE 


* Whigs, and when thoſe who ſtill remained in office obſtinately 
refuſed to agree to any compromiſe or; coalition, and even put her 
majeſty at defiance, by reſorting to foreign interpoſition for main- 

taining their power, her ꝓride and reſentment were rouſed to make a 

complete change of her ſervants ; and this neceſſarily led forward to 

a premature and unexpected diſſolution of the preſent parliament, 

which e ee enter into the oe e of her ad- 


viſers t +645 pe 


be 71 i: 


ne gens had the eee af the onde; of Fe 
and a relianoe upon its ſupport, ſtill a ee eee, the 
allies, menen with confidence, of being able 500 render the. 
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r great diflinfoftign with of Derbi 21ſt. 88 and Mr. 
the flowneſs of Mr. Harley in proſecuting the Boyle having the ſame day reſigned his place | 
nets arrangements. Swift's Letters, paſſim. of ſectetary of ſtate; the ſeals were put into 
The, offers of compromiſe, tendered to the the hands of Mr. St. John, 29th September z 
principal leaders of the Whigs, -were rejected the earl of Derby was diſmiſſed from being 
by/them from an overweening confidence in chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, and was 
the advantages which they expected to derive ſucceeded by lord Berkely, 2oth September 
from the united ſupport of the allies, of the the earl of Wharton 'reſigned the lord lieu- 
monied intereſt, and of a majority in the houſe tenancy of Ireland, which was given to the 
of Commons. Conduct of Oxford, p. 3 3- duke of Ormond, 19th October; the earl of 


Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 310. 


Orford withdrew from the admiralty; the 


Other Side of the Queſtion, p. 100. other four commiſſioners, fir John Leake, fir 
Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 310. The ſeals were G. Byng, Mr. Dodington, and Mr. Methun, 
taken from the earl of Sunderland, 14th June, were continued; to whom were added, fir. 
and given to lord Dartmouth; lord Godol- William Drake, and Mr. Aiſlaby. Mr. G. Gran- 
phin was difmiſſed from the treaſury, 8th ville was appointed feeretary at war in room 
Auguſt; Mr. Harley, the earl of Paulett, of Mr. R. Walpole ; Mr. Manly, ſurveyor- , 
Mr. Paget, Mr. Manſel, and Mr. Benſon, were general, in room of Mr. Travers; and Mr. 
made commiſſioners of that board. Mr. Har- Arthur Moore, one of the commiſſioners of 
ley was, at the ſame time, made chancellor trade and plantations; the duke of Somerſet 


bh 


and under treaſurer of the exchequer, in room was made maſter of the horſe ; the earl of 
« of Mr. Smith. Sir Simon Harcourt ſucceeded Rivers was ſent envoy extraordinary to the 


fir James Montague as attorney-general, x7th court of Hanover, December; the earl had 
September; and was afterward, 19th October, formerly been a ſtaunch Whig, and was 
made lord-keeper, upon lord Cowper's reſigna- thought the fitteſt perſon for reconciling the 
tion of the great Teal. Lord Somers was diſ- elector to the meaſures of the Tories. It has 
miſſed, and the earl of Rocheſter appointed been alſo ſaid, that he had authority to offer 
preſident. of the council, 21ſt September; the the elector the command of the Britiſh, army 


duke of Bucking ham was ma 


c ſteward of in room of the duke of 9 Lon- 


* 


her majefty's houſchold, in place 01 the duke don Gazetties June, | Ke. nr 
we ſchemes 
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ſchemes of the new mitiſters abortive; and of ſoon reſuming che C 7 
ſupreme direction of affairs. The diſſolution of parliament alone — 
could baffle their hopes; and as this was an unprecedented meaſure, N 
and diſapproved of by ſome perſons : lately promoted, who had the 
greateſt influence with her majeſty, they were the leſs apprehenſive 
of its being carried into execution. In theſe expectations, however, 
they ſound themſelves diſappointed. Proclamations were iſſued for 1 
diſſolving the parliament, and calling another to meet on the a th 
November. | 2130 

The Whigs entered the liſts of competition under els; manifeſt 
qiſadvantages, as removed every hope of obtaining an equal ſhare of 
the repreſentatiom in the new parliament. The influence of the 
court, the officious zeal of the clergy, and the prejudices of the 
people were all hoſtile to them. The very name of Dr. Sacheveral 
was a weight in the oppoſite ſcale, which no exertions on their part 
could counterbalance, and ſtands upon record as a' demonſtration, 
that capriee and fanaticiſm are not leſs capable of producing a ſudden, 
and powerful influence upon the generality of the elective body, 
than thoſe means of attraction to which the name of corruption has 
been appropriated. In the beginning of ſummer, he ſet out from 
London to take poſſeſſion of a new living in Wales to which he had 
been preſented by a zealot of the party. In his progreſs he was con- 
ſtantly attended by a cavalcade of riotous enthuſiaſts; entertained by 
the country gentlemen with as much magnificence as if he had been 
a royal gueſt; and received in ſome of the principal r with 
ringing of bells, proceſſions, and every demonſtration of joy“. Nor 
were the effects of this prepoſſeſſion confined to thoſe diſtricts which 
he animated by his preſence. Their having voted for his impeach- 
ment was generally conſidered as an unſurmountable ohjection to the 
whig candidates, who were every where inſulted and throagened by 


'2 Political State, vol. 1. p 12. n Wwe Wee and bd a err znfuence 
'* Annals of Anne, 1710, p. 202. The in encouraging his By of are. 
Puruals of the doGtor's progreſs were (ag Ns 5 
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ca P. the rabble:  Manywof them, ho had the firſt political intereſt in the 
— = country, deſiſted from a ſtruggle, in which: they could not perſevere 


1710. 
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without perſonal danger, and almoſt without any hope of ſucceſs; ſo 
that in the new parliament the Tories came forth in all the pleni- 
tude of their power. In Scotland, the elections of peers were car- 
ried agreeably to the wiſhes of the court; in thoſe of the en 
parties were more equally balanced. 

The third parliament of Great Britain met e 2 it of No- 
vember 1710. Mr. Bromley, member from the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, was unanimouſly choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons 
In the firſt parliament of the queen, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 
an advocate for high- church principles; and to ſuperior talents added 
a conſummate knowledge of parliamentary buſineſs. The queen, 
having approved this choice, addreſſed both houſes: on the 27th to 


the following purpoſe. She mentioned her calling a new parlia- 


ment as an evidence of her confidence in the duty and affection of 
her ſubjects. She recommended the vigorous proſecution of the 
war, particularly in Spain, for which ſhe aſked the neceſſary ſup- 
plies. She 3 great concern for the Wp debts of the 
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ns | Impartial View p- 2 57: Politica State, 
vol. i. p. 20. 
1 The Whigs intended hs propoſe Mr. 


Smith, who had already preſided in parlia- 
ment, and acted as a manager in Sacheveral's 
trial; but finding ſuch a ſuperiority againſt 


then. they did not being him forward as a 
candidate. 

Nothing, ſays W n 3 — 
more a- propos to his majeſty's intentions, who 


would have been glad to ſee the war removed 


from Flanders, where it was too heavy for all 
| France to ſupport ; and to have it carried into 
Spain, where every thouſand men the confe- 


derates brought into the field, muſt have coſt 
them as much as forty thouſand: men in Flan- 
ders. The ſame author repreſents the French 
king as being very merry with his friends when 


N 


1 


he read the clauſe of he queen 8 ſpeech * 


tive to Spain, and the anſwer of the commons; 


namely, (We conceive it to be of che higheſt 
importance to carry on the war with vigour 
66 in Spat ain. «©: Ouy, Meſſieurs, ſaid the 

French Wo, il eſt de tres grand importance 
« au France.” _ Meſnager, p. 101. 103. See 
Letter on the Management of r War, p. 26. 
Lond. 1711. | : 

« I lament the neceſſity of weking new 

4 ſchemes, but believe any thing is better 
« than purſuing ald ones. When I left Eng- 
« land, it ſeemed to me, that all mankind 
e were agreed in the impoſſibility of carrying 
« on the war in Spain, where ſucceſſes be- 
«© come misfortunes, where the mines of Peru 
% and Mexico would hardly ſupply the ex- 


6 pence ; and, from bende, neither our men, 
deck, fond 5 > 


QUEEN ANNE. 
navy, and an earneſt defire that proper meaſures might be deviſed 
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for diſcharging them, and preventing the like miſmanagement in 


future. She profeſſed her reſolution to ſupport the church of Eng- 
land; to preſerve the union; to maintain the indulgence to ſcrupu- 


lous conſciences; and to employ none in her ſervice, but ſuch as 


were hearty for the proteſtant ſucceſſion. 
The expreſſion, relative to the diſſenters, was the only one in the 
 fpeech that afforded any handle of cenſure to thoſe who were diſſa- 


tisfied with the late change in adminiſtration. The adoption of the 
word indulgence, inſtead of toleration, which had been formerly uſed 


by the ſovereign in her communications to parliament, if it did 


not indicate an inauſpicious change of her diſpoſition towards 


ſuch of her ſubjects as were without the pale of the church, gave a 
ſanction unbecoming the royal dignity, to the peculiar cant of the 
meaneſt agents, who had been e ee * the new miniſters for 
ſupplanting their antagoniſts Wish 
Both houſes preſented addreſſes: to her ed eommldiniy' with 
the ſentiments of her ſpeech. The commons evinced their alacrity 
to gratify che ſovereign, by voting a liberal fupply the day after 
they had preſented their addreſs; and reſolving to maintain the 
military eſtabliſhments entire and complete. They proceeded, with- 
out delay, to deviſe ways and means for making t the ſupply effectual; 


and gave ſuch difſpatch to the land- tax one, chat i it received the bor hog 
aſſent vor me rr oe”. 57 | 


The 
nor money return. | Extra of a N term toleration, as unknown in law. The ſup- 
from Lord eur en (o preſſion of this word, èondemned by a quib- 


1711, MͤS8. | bli g fanatic, and the ſubſtitution of tlic term 
From the correſponderice between Mr. St. indulgence; which he ſupported as legal, in her 


| John and lord 'Townfhend, after the former majeſty's firſt ſpeech to her parliament after the 
was made ſecretary. of ſtate, it appears, that trial and while the impreſſion of it was recent, 

the new miniſters were fincerely determined on had much the appearanee of being done for the 

the vigorous proſecution of the Spaniſh war. purpoſe of caſting a reflection upon lus proſe- 
The defence of Dr. Sacheveral, with re- cutors and; jud ges. 

ſpect to the ſecond article of impenchment; The Tories ce an opportunity of 

namely, that the toleration was unwarrantable, making, repriſals upon the Whigs for the in- 

reſted entirely upon the impropriety of the juſtice they had formerly met with in the trials. 


relative- 


1710. 


28th, 29th 


November. 


22d Dec. 
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The new miniſters, whatever were their merits or demerits in 


other reſpects, certainly ſtand acquitted of that , inconſiſtency which 


1710. 


1710, 11. 


4th June. 


the houſe of commons. Political State, vol. 1 i. N 


has oſten been imputed to political men, who, after having made their 
way to power through a long ſtruggle of oppolition, have adopted, 
with little variation, the very ſyſtem upon. which they founded 
the guilt of their predeceſſors. The whole ſeries of their meaſures, 


through this and ſucceeding ſeſſions of parliament, perfectly corre- 


ſponded with the ſpirit and tenor of the objections which they had 
uniformly urged againſt the whig adminiſtration. The neglect of 
the war in Spain, profuſe expenditure of public money, abuſes in 


offices, and the danger of the church, were made the ſubjects of par- 
liamentary inquiries, and principally occupied the attention of both 
| houſes. 


As the baſis of their inquiries concerning the miſmanagement 
of the revenue, and abuſes in office, the commons addreſſed her 
majeſty for all the eſtimates of the ſeveral ſums demanded for the 
public ſervice, and the vouchers for the diſburſements of the public 


money in every department ſince the commencement of the war 


After a minute examination of theſe papers, with the aſſiſtance of 


the commiſſioners of publie accquaty, they exhibited a detail of their 


various reſolutions and obſeryations in a repreſentation and addreſs 
to her majeſty, at the end of the ſeſſion. 11 | 

The principal charges contained i in this repreſentation, and aſſigned 
as the cauſes of the public debt, were the following. 

That the ſervice and expence of the war for ſeveral years paſt had 


been enlarged beyond the boundaries preſcribed, and the ſupplies 
granted ; that the ſurplus. of particular funds had not been applied, 


agreeably to the rules of prudent ceconomy, in aid of the deficiencies 
of others, but to caſes not authorized by parliament ; that the debts 
of the navy in particular my Fe by ener the ſums 


i 


relative to 8 e ; and Sin not Ps I 44. 245) | 
fail to embrace it to increaſe their majority in * Journals Commons, fe December Ke. 


iſſued 


KEEN ANNE: | 


illued fur that ſervice to other purpoſes j all cheſs pradices were © 


2 
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adjudgedia miſapplieation of public money, and of the moſt alarm. 


ing tendeney; becauſe they ſuperſeded the unalienable prerogative of 
the houſe of commons; and thus wounded the conftitution in a vital 
part. Notorious abuſes in victualling the navy were ſpecified, and 
aſcribed not only to the frauds of contractors, and ſubordinate agents, 
but to the groſs miſmanagement of the commiſſioners intruſted with 
that department. The treaſurer was aecuſed of ctiminal negligenee 
and backwardneſs in not exacting payments from the collectors and 
receivers of the publie revenue, which ocecaſioned great arrears of 


taxes, and obliged the government to borrowẽw money for preſſing 


demands at 'a high intereſt. As an example of defalcation it this 
article, it was repreſented, that of the ſums granted by parliament, 
and iſſued for the ſervice of the year 1710, there remained, unac- 
counted for; thirty five millions; three hundred, two thouſand, one 
hundred and ſeven pounds. The expence incurred by bringing over 
and ſubſiſting the palatines was ſtated as an extraordinary and wan- 


ton miſapplieation of pubſie money, and che adviſers of that mea- 
ſure were voted enemies to her majeſty and tlie kingdom. And 


finally, the new charter impoſed upon the burgh of Beruf without 


the ſurrender of the old one, was repreſented as a more unwartant- 


able ſtretch of prerogative than had been exemplified” in the arbi- 
trary reigns before the revolution. Theſe manifold' crimes were 


charged in the moſt pointed terms upon the late miniſters, whoſe 


guilt was highly aggravated by their falſe profeſſions of love to their 
country, by their irreverence to their ſovereign, and their diſlike to 
all thoſe perſons WhO were well affected to her and the church. Her 


majeſty was flattered for her wiſdom in difeovering the pernieious 
tendeney of ſuch meaſures, and expreſſing her diſpleaſure againſt 


their authors; und ſhe was earneſtly entreated to employ; in future, 


only ſuch as had given evidence of their Ts to _y mo I. allec-" 


tion 10 the Fingdam.” $ 1 N 91 f Y 15 1 141 minton o u 3261: f 100 
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As our opinion with reſpect to the leaders of the contending par- 
＋＋＋ ties, at this period, muſt depend, in a great degree, upon that which 


we form of this repreſentation, we ought carefully to attend both to 


the nature and proofs of the charges which it contains. 


The prac- 


tice of the whig miniſters, in uſing the ſupplies for different ſervices 
than thoſe to which they had been appropriated by parliament, ap- 
peared from their journals, and muſt be admitted as a ſolid ground 
for alarming the public Jealouſy, becauſe it eſtabliſhed a precedent - 
for ſuch exerciſe of miniſterial power, as might lead to the utter 
ſubverſion of the rights of the commons, and the ſmitg of the 


ſubject. 


The thirty-five 8 ee for was very uafairhy ſtated 
as a charge againſt the miniſters. 


The vouchers for the diſburſe- 


ment of the whole proportion of that ſum, for which they were 
accountable, were ready for inſpection, and had been delayed from 
the preſſure of public buſmeſs, and the tedious forms of the offices 


through which they had to paſs *'. 


The criminality, annnexed to 


bringing over the palatines, affords a ſhocking example of that viru- 
lence and Aaron of ſenti ment which is engendered. 100 the = 


113015: 

92 Pani the Five and Thirty Millions 
unaccounted for. Lond. 1711. The reſolu- 
tion of the commons was worded ſo as to 
miſlead the public opinion. For there was no 


mention made of the date of the commence- 


ment of theſe accounts, which ran as far back 
as December 1682. 'The charge was vaguc, 
repreſenting that a great part of thirty-five 
millions had not been accounted for, not tell- 
ing what part, and leaving it to be extended to 
any proportion of that ſum, ſhort of the whole, 


the enemies of the late adminiſtration chofe to 


make it. 
Some of the deficiencies, or unſettled- ac- 


counts, belonged to the reigns of Charles II. 


James II. and William: the only queſtion 
affecting the character of the late miniſters 
was, what part of theſe accounts, or the ac- 


' 5 1 


| counts of * 8 bad not ho 


laid before the auditors, It appears from the 
ſtatement of accounts: given in by the commiſ- 


ſioners, if we inelude, in the diſcharge, the ac-, 
counts that lay before, or were given to the 


auditors, as well as thoſe which were actually 


paſſed, the balance, unaccounted for, amounted 


to no more than ſeven millions, ſive hundred 
and fifty-ſeven thouſand, five hundred and 
thirteen pounds. But when we deduce the diſ- 
burſements made for neceſſary ſervices, ariſing 
from the prefling occaſions of war, and which 
could not admit of regular vouchers, the above 
ſum will be reduced to little more than four 
millions, a ſum far ſhort of one year's ſupply 3 


and for a great part of which, accounts were 


brought m after the report, State of Five and 
Thirty Millions, &c. 
| | bined 


"QUEEN ANNE =» aig 


bined influence of religious bigotry and political zeal*, The con- CHAP. 
duct of the late miniſtry, relative to the charter of Bewdly, was 
directed by the advice of the moſt eminent judges of the law, and 1 
appears to have been founded upon the obvious dictates of common 
ſenſe and juſtice “. 
Although the charges contained in this repreſentation had been 
more certainly applicable to the whig miniſters than appears to be 
the caſe, yet reminding her majeſty of affronts and injuries they 
had committed againſt her is ſuch an evidence of perſonal pique and 
reſentful artifice, upon the part of thoſe who framed it, as rendered 
the purity of their motives extremely queſtionable; and reſtrains the 
praiſe otherwiſe due to their diligence, for the inveſtigation of ſub- 
jects ſo deeply intereſting to the public welfare 
While the commons were occupied about the abuſes in the ma- 
nagement of the revenue, the lords were buſy with an inquiry 
equally intereſting to the reputation of the late miniſters and their 
friends. There was not any queſtion which had all along divided 
the public opinion more than that relative to the affairs of Spain, 
nor was there any quarter in which the war had been carried on 
with greater variety of fortune. The Tories had always inveighed 
againſt adminiſtration for their neglect of the Spaniſh war, which 
was not even ſupported by the ſupplies deſtined for it; while the 
Whigs imputed all the diſaſters there to fatal trons and the 
miſconduct of the allies. The diſputes upon this ſubje& became 
more paſſionate from the miſunderſtandings ſubſiſting among the 
generals, ſucceſſively ' intruſted with the principal command in 


2? A bill paſſed the commons for repealing lity in the management of the treaſury, ſome 
the naturalization act, but was rejected by the inſtances were found of frauds and peculations 
lords, 5th March. which had been committed by ſubordinate 

*3 The charter granted by James II., upon agents. Mr. Ridge was expelled the houſe for 
which the new corporation was erected, being having received payment for ſeveral thouſand 
found illegal, and only a ſingle member of the tons of beer more than he had delivered for the 
ancient one ſurviving, her majeſty granted a uſe of the navy; and her majeſty was addreſſed . 
new charter preciſely in the terms of the latter. to give directions for proſecuting him, and. 
Political State, vol. ii. p. 602. | ſeveral other contractors for ſimilar offences. 

** Notwithſtanding lord Godolphin's fide- ; 

3 H 2 8 Spain, 
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CHAP. Spain, who had attached themſelves: intimately to the parties at 
home. The earl of Galway was conſidered as dependent on the 
LEAN duke of Marlborough, and entirely devoted to the whig intereſt ; the 
earl of Peterborough was careſſed by the Tories, and had annexed 
| the moſt flattering hopes of perſonal aggrandizement to their aſcend- 
| ancy. From the criſis of circumſtances, the reſpective intereſts of 
| the two contending factions were very differently affected by the 
connexion which they had. formed with the two rival generals, 

| The miſconduct, or ill ſucceſs of the earl of Galway, was ftated to 
the crimination of his patrons in the cabinet: ,the Tories reaped the 
| fruits of the popularity which attended the gallant exploits of the 
| earl of Peterborough; while: his eloquence and local knowledge ren- 
dered him a ſucceſsful agent in arraigning the whig adminiſtration, 
and ſpreading unfayourable accounts of their management of the 
Spaniſh war. The contradictory repreſentations on this ſubject ex- 
cited an eager deſire in the public for having the affairs of Spain 
brought under the ſcrutiny of parliament. The abrupt termination 
of a former inquiry, as we have already ſeen, had brought diſcredit 
upon the late miniſters. From the Tories, who were not a little in- 
debted to the popular diſcontents, inflamed by this and other topics, 
- the fulleſt ſatisfaction was now expected; and the news of the defeat 
of the Britiſh troops at Briheuga rendered the people impatient of 
longer delay in a buſineſs, about which their curioſity and paſſions 

had been ſo long agitated *. 

| The earl of Peterborough, the earl of Clef: and lord 8 
were all ſeverally examined by a committee of the houſe of lords; 
and, beſides verbal anſwers to the interrogatories propoſed, ſubjoined 
written narratives of the facts which had fallen under their know- 
ledge, and of the reaſons of the ſeveral opinions which they had de- 

livered in council while they ſerved in Spain“. The information 


25 The news of this defeat was communi- upon the buſineſs of the i inquiry. 
cated to both houſes by Mr. St. John on the 3s Such of the letters from the generals as 
ad January, and the next day the lords entered contained 7 70 information were alſo read. 


communi- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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communicated by the earl of Peterborough, amounted to an explici 


advice in the council of war at Valencia, to proſecute offenſive hoſti- 
lities. The loſs of the battle of Almanza, the ſubſequent calamities 
of the allies in Spain, and even the miſcarriage of the expedition 
againſt Toulon, were all imputed to the fatal prevalence of his influ- 
ence ; and the ſuppoſed advantages of a defenſive war were aſſerted 
with that aſſurance, which can only be juſtified by experience. The 
earl of Galway's defence reſted upon a ſtatement of facts eſſentially 
different from that of the earl of Peterborough, and contained many 
reaſons founded on local circumſtances, in vindication of his opi- 
nion“. After long and warm debates, the teſtimony of the earl of 
Peterborough was implicitly admitted, and the conduct of the earl of 
Galway cenſured by a great majority **. As it appeared from this 
inquiry, that the conduct of the latter had been intimately connected 
with that of the miniſters, who had either adviſed. or approved of all 
that he had done, ſo the reſolution of the lords gave a reſpectable 
ſanction to thoſe cenſures which the Tories had often thrown out- 


againſt public meaſures before they came into power. 


The thanks of the: houſe of lords were afterwards voted to the 
earl of Peterborough for his remarkable and eminent ſervices, and, 
expreſſed, by the lord keeper Harcourt, in a manner that obliquely 
reflected on the profuſion of rewards conferred on the duke of Marl- 
borough. 'The lords cloſed their proceedings on Spaniſh affairs, 


with an addreſs to the queen, containing a recapitulation of their votes 8th Feb. 


and reſolutions ; and inſiſting, emphatically, on the ſervices of the 


„*The opinion of the earl of Galway was 
ſupported in the council by lord Tyrawly and 


lord Stanhope, and. approved of by the mini- 
ters at home. 


* Journals Lords, paſſim. Thirty. ſix lords 


diſſented from this reſolution. The houſe of 
lords diſcovered their partiality for the earl of 


5 


Peterborough, by paſſing a vote of cenſure, 
16th January, upon a book, intitled, Re- 
marks on Dr. Friend's Account of the Earl. 
of Peterborough's Conduct, becauſe it de- 
tracted from his merits ; and, on the 19th,, 


ordered the author. and publiſher to be taken. 


into cuſtody. 


earl 


t CHAP. 
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earl of Peterborough, and the misfortunes which had ariſen from 


following the opinion and counſels of the earl of Galway“. 


1710, 11. 


28th Feb. 


The repeated diſappointments and calamities which had happened 
to the allies in Spain, together with an impreſſion of the notorious 


neglect and miſmanagement of the war in that quarter, and an ex- 
ceſſive eſtimation of the exploits of the earl of Peterborough, all con- 


curred to render a majority in the houſe of lords more ſubſervient 
to the reſentment of the Tories in this queſtion, than they were in any 
other which came before them this ſeſſion, and led them to adopt 
reſolutions nowiſe juſtifiable by the facts and arguments upon which 
they were founded. The ſervices of lord Galway, which had often 


been ſignally meritorious, ought to have protected him from the 


ſevere cenſures with which he was now loaded, though his errors or 
miſconduct had been eſtabliſhed by more impartial and ſatisfactory 
evidence than was produced upon this occaſion. 

The moſt important meaſure of a conſtitutional nature, brought 
forward in the courſe of this ſeſſion, was a new law relative to the 
qualifications of the members of the houſe .of commons, enaQting 
that every repreſentative for a county. ſhould poſſeſs an eſtate of fix 
hundred pounds per annum, clear of all incumbrances, and that 
every repreſentative for a borough ſhould poſſeſs one amounting, 
at leaſt, to half that ſum, to be aſcertained by the oath of candidates 
upon the requiſition of the perſons who had a right to vote at elec- 


29 The earl of Galway was cenſured by the ſeſſion that paſſed fince the commencement of \ 
houſe of lords for not having given the prece- the war, without his having received the 
dence to the Engliſh troops after the Portu- thanks of either houſe. When a motion for 
gueſe army entered into the Spaniſh territory, that purpoſe was introduced by the earl of 
though it was well known that the latter had Scarborough, it was warmly oppoſed by the 
made it a condition of ſerving under him out duke of Argyle. When that nobleman paſſed 
of their own country. | through the Hague, in his way to Spain 1n 

The miniſters durſt not make an open at- 1711, he paid his reſpects to the grand pen- 
tack upon the duke of Marlborough, but he fionary and lord Townſhend, but did not call 
was often invidiouſly glanced at in the courſe for the duke of Marlborough. 
of theſe procecdings ; and this was the firſt | 


tions. 


QUEEN ANNE. 


tions“. This act was extolled as an additional ſecurity to the con- CH 


| | XVII. 
ſtitution, and peculiarly favourable to the landed intereſt, which had. 


ſunk in proportion as the monied had been raiſed by the war. It 
is unqueſtionably of eſſential importance to the conſtitution, that 
every member of the legiſlature ſhould have a perſonal and ſolid in- 
tereſt in its preſervation. But, whether the capacity of being elected 
a repreſentative of the people ought to be reſtricted to landed pro- 
perty, and what the extent of that property ought to be, are queſ- 
tions attended with conſiderable ſpeculative difficulties We can 
eaſily ſuppoſe the extent to be raiſed ſo high, and the reſtrictions ſo 
multiplied, as to overſet the balance of the conſtitution by the in- 
creaſe of ariſtocratic influence; and, independent of this effect, to 


and probity, are eminently qualified for promoting its true intereſt. p 
Although the new miniſters enjoyed both court favour and popu- 


under the embarraſſments to which they were expoſed from the lan- 
guiſhing ſtate of public credit, and their wanting the countenance ' 
of the ſtockholders, and merchants, who formed an opulent and 
powerful claſs] of ſubjects. The funds had been gradually falling- 
ſince the change of adminiſtration ; and feveral perſons of great 
eſtates had ſold out of them. Notwithſtanding the moſt diligent 
exertions of miniſtry, Mr. Gold, a Whig, was choſen governor of 
the Bank of England ; and a majority, in the ſame intereſt, were 
appointed directors of the Bank, and Eaft India Company “. 

Every expedient was now employed, both privately and in parlia- 
ment, to re-eſtabliſh public credit : perſons of property were courted' 


/ . 


Buy a calculation, founded on the regula- ter upon the Subject of the Qualification Bill. 
tions for raiſing the militia, it appeared that Lond. 171 I. 

the number of perſons capable of being elected The merchants in Holland, at the inſti- 
according to this. act would be twenty-three gation of the ruling party, inſtructed their cor-- 
times more than the number actually elected; reſpondents to ſell their ſtocks, which contri 
and that not leſs than one hundred and fifty buted to their ſudden depreſſion. 
of the preſent members of the houſe of com- 32 Political State, vol. i. p. 263. 
mons would have been diſqualiſied by it. Let- 


by 


deprive the nation of the ſervices of perſons, who, by their abilities 


larity, yet their opponents were not without hopes of their ſinking 
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CHAP. by the miniſters to purchaſe ſtock, as a teſtimony of their confidence 
L——— in the proſperous management of public affairs. As, from paſt ex- 
* perience, every hope of ſucceſs in the war was aſſociated with the 
idea of the duke of Marlborough's merit, the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
were now repeated of the queen's intention to continue him in the 
command of the army; and to gratify him in the appointments of 

the principal perſons who were to ſerve under him“. 

In order to remove the apprehenſions of ſtockholders, the com- 
mons pledged themſelves, at an early day of the ſeſſion, to diſcharge 
the public debts; and becauſe the late diſcount upon Exchequer bills 

16th Jan. had greatly impaired public credit“, the ſum of forty-five thouſand 
pounds was granted for enabling her majeſty to make a contract with 
the Bank, to accept and circulate; thoſe. bills without any diſcount, 
Among the ways and means for raiſing the ſupplies, a lottery was 
adopted, and the ſubſcriptions. to it filled with a won which ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the miniſters , 

As, in private life, individuals often build the moſt ae hopes 
upon the promiſes of powerful friends, profered with apparent frank- 
neſs and zeal, while yet no ſpecific object is opened to their view; 
ſo. the public credit has been ſometimes ſucceſsfully buoyed up by 
aſſurance of ſome approaching, - undefined reſource, known only to 
thoſe who are in the ſecrets of government... It was now given out, 
that the miniſters were ſoon to ſurpriſe. the public by bringing for- 
ward new and ample means. of ſupply; and, that the chancellor of 
the Exchequer had prepared an infallible project for paying the na- 
tional debt. The confidence with which theſe topics were inſiſted 
on by the miniſterial agents procured belief and acquieſcence more 
than any argument or explanation could have done ; and, together 
with the popularity of the meaſures carrying on in parliament, con- 


23 Political State, vol. i. p. 148. pounds was raiſed i in this way. A bill paſſed 
n Exchequer bills were three per cent. leſs in the houſe of commons for recalling king 
in value than the ſums ſpecified in them. Hiſ. William's grants, but it was rejected by the 
tory of the Four laſt Years, p. 177. lords. 
3 One million, five hundred thouſand 


tributed 
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tributed'in no ſmall degree to reftore the credit of the funds. After CER P. 


the public had been long amuſed with conjecture and expeQtation, Cw—— 
Mr. Harley at length brought forward his plan, by which it was 


propoſed to allow all the proprietors of outſtanding debts an intereſt 
of ſix per cent. redeemable by parliament, and to incorporate them 
for carrying on an excluſive trade to the South Sea. Notwith- 
ſtanding that the profit of this corporation was chimerical, as it was 
to depend upon the future difpoſal of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and 
the will and conſent of the ſovereign in whom they were veſted, 
yet immenſe expectations were founded upon the idea of ſharing in 
the wealth of Mexico and Peru; and the common intereſt of ſix per 
cent. was reckoned, by men of ſanguine hopes, as a very inferior pro- 
portion of the advantage which = tp were to obtain from truſting 
the government with their property“. 

A committee of the houſe of Wenn was appointed. to conſider 
the proper means of providing places of worſhip in London and 
Weſtminſter, proportioned to the increaſe of inhabitants; and, upon 


receiving their report, a bill was brought in, and paſſed both houſes, roth March. 


for building and endowing fifty new churches ””. 


The proceedings of the convocation wete not intereſting Fo 


this ſeſſion. © The lower houſe drew up a repreſentation concerning 


the ſtate of religion, ſo much in the ſpirit of party, and containing 


ſuch unwarrantable reflections on the conduct of the late miniſters, 


3% Memoirs of the Four Laſt Years, p. 114. 
116, 17. The debts, which were funded by 
this act, conſiſted of the navy debts, from 
1702 to Chriſtmas 1710, and the intereſt dye 
upon them to Chriſtmas 1711; debts of the 
ordnance, tranſport ſervice, ſubſidies to the 
deQor of Hanover, and the duke of Zell. 
Two millions, ſeven hundred thouſand pounds 


were alſo added, diſburſed by the preſent 


miniſters for the purpoſe of bringing the pro- 
ject into effect. The total ſum provided for, 
was nine millions, four hundred and eighty- 


31 


three thouſand, two hundred and ninety- three 
pounds, thirteen ſhillings and four-pence 
halfpenny. Beſides this ſum, above ſix mil. 
lions were granted for carrying on the war, 
and defraying the — expences of go- 
vernment. 

37 Three hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds were granted for this purpoſe, 7th May; 
and the duty of one ſhilling per chaldron upon 

coals was continued for raiſing it: that duty 
had been laid on firſt for building the church 

of St. Paul's, which v was how finiſhed, 
that 
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CHAP. that the biſhops refuſed to concur with it; and ſubſtituted; another in 
. .. JR a moderate ſtrain, which the lower houſe rejected in their turn 

710% l. Both houſes were 'difpoſed to adopt ſevere meaſures in the proſe. 
ceution of the celebrated Mr. Whiſton, profeſſor of mathematics at 
Cambridge, who was accuſed of reviving the Arian doQtrine *?, but 
ſo many difficulties occurred with reſpect to the juriſdiction of the 
court, and the forms of procedure, that all the convocation could 
accompliſh, was pepe ſome heretical nen extracted from 

his book! | 
Judging of the Atem ſtate of adminiſtration, Gm the com- 
plexion of public meaſures, we might naturally be inclined to think 
favourably of its unanimity and vigour; and that nothing but a con- 
fidence in their own ſtability could have carried the. members of it to 
ſuch extreme violence againſt their opponents. Notwithſtanding 
theſe favourable ſymptoms, jealouſy and diſunion had already en- 
tered into the cabinet, and inſpired the party diſplaced with the hopes 
of a ſpeedy diſſolution of that political combination of which it was 
formed. Mr. Harley, from the ſtream of accidents, and a concur- 
rence with the Tories while in oppoſition; was apparently recon- 
ciled to them; but he ſtill retained an attachment to Whig principles, 
and was ſecretly diſguſted at the precipitancy and violence of his 
colleagues. He diſapproved of their urging the diſmiſſion of ſome 
perſons, whoſe moderation and official experience might have con- 
tributed to the credit of the new adminiſtration *. There was not 
3% Political State, vol. i. p- 330. |. exalted aq He wiſhed to reſtrain the im- 
39. Mr. Whiſton was expelled the univerſity petuoſity, and balance the prominent talents 


of Cambridge, zoth October 17 10, on account of the tory leaders with the reputation of men 
of his reviving the doctrine of Arius. Politi- who had long been accuſtomed to buſineſs; 


cal State, vol. i. * 358. # and the diſcovery of this, which his colleagues 
5 0 Tindal, vol. ix. p. 91. Life of Whiſ- called trimming, diſguſted them, and ſowed 
ton. thoſe ſeeds of diſſenſion which ſoon diſtracted 


1 Mr. Harley did not Aline, * Mr. st. the cabinet. Pamphlets of the Times. Swift's 
John and fir Simon Harcourt, thoſe high de- Letters, paſſim. 


partments to which the poſture of affairs ſon Harley uſed often to complain to Lord 
4 66 Levi 
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any one of the cabinet, who had yet acquired that ſuperiority of influ- CH wat 
ence which was neceſſary to maintain a conſiſtent energy in counſel, OR. 
and to control the intrigues, of aſpiring individuals. The earl f. 
Rocheſter, Mr. Harley, and Mr. St. John, were all ſtruggling to obtain 

the aſcendancy in the adminiſtration ; and poſſeſſed peculiar recom- 
mendations for that honourable diſtinction. The ear 1 of Rocheſter, 

on account of his long experience, his ſteady attachment to the 

church, and his affinity to the queen, thought himſelf beſt entitled to 

it. Mr. Harley valued himſelf upon his moderation: he had been 

the principal inſtrument of perſuading her majeſty to change her 
meaſures, and as he had been the acknowledged head of the party 
when in oppoſition, he expected to retain the ſame preference after 
it came into power. Mr. St. John was the leader of that diviſion of 
the Tories, which wiſhed for ſpirited and bold meaſures; and as he 
was too ambitious to be contented with a ſubordinate place, he was 
conſcious of talents far ſuperior to any of his rivals. Ihe reciprocal 
animoſity, which commenced between the earl | of Rocheſter and 
Mr. Harley upon the firſt change of the miniſtry, was not concealed: 
either from their friends. or enemies. Mr. Harley and Mr. St. John 
were both ſecretly making their court to the duke of Marlborough, 
with a view to ſecure his patronage upon the probable event of a 
new revolution in the cabinet. From ſuch internal diſunion, it is 
not likely that Mr. Harley's colleagues would have ſubmitted to his 
obtaining the chief direction of affairs, had it not been for a ſingular 
occurrence, which intereſted the queen more deeply in his favour; 


and gave him an unitvalled claim to every mark of preference and 
honour, 


The abbe de Bourlie, afterwards known by the name of the mar- 
quis de Guiſcard, having been compelled to abandon his native coun- 


1. — of the Tories having being cut out of and he could not do it.” Anecdotes of 
** buſineſs for twenty years, and of their unfit- Lord Oxford. Stuart Papers, 1714. 

© neſs for it, and had, therefore, a mind to * Stuart Papers, 1714. Cunningham, 

I bring over a capable Whig or two; ; but che vol. ii. p. 347. 

ip leaſt motion of it put the Tories in a flame; 


3 1 2 try, 
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try, on account of his criminal conduct, proffered his ſervices, to the 


allles, by whom they were readily. accepted. He was employed in 


1711. 


ſeveral expeditions on the French coaſts, in which. his ſucceſs did not 
anſwer the expectations raiſed by his enterpriſing ſpirit and vaunting 
pretenfions. He had, however, in acknowledgment of his zeal, ob- 


tained a ſmall penſion from the States, and the pay of a colonel in a 


regiment of foreign refugees ſent: into Spain by the court. of: Eng- 
land. From the arrogance of his manners, he loſt the favour. of the 
commanders who firſt patroniſed him. The regiment in which he 
held his commiſſion being cut off at the battle of Almanza, and a 
ſyſpicion- ariſing of his perfidy in maintaining a correſpondence with 
Francs, his pay was withdrawn, and he was alſo deprived. of his 
Dutch penſion. He lived in London in the moſt deplorable ſtate of 


poverty and deſpair, till the change of the miniſtry renewed his 
Hopes-of being taken into favour by the court. In the days of his 


proſperity he had been introduced to Mr. St. John, and, from a con- 
genial diſpoſition, had been made the companion of his pleaſures: 


he afterw-ards acquired a ſort of political merit by; calumniating the 


whig miniſters. Nor were theſe grounds of his pretenſions over- 
looked · Mr. St. John procured! a. promiſe: flom the queen in bis 
behalf, for a penſion of five; hundred pounds per annum, which, 
when it came to be claimed, Mr. Harley reſtricted to four hundred - 
Indignant at this affront, and exaſperated againſt the queen and Mr. 
St. John for yielding to Mt. Harley, the marquis formed the deſperate 
reſolution of making his peace with the French court by conveying 
intelligence of what paſſed in England. Lord Portmore having diſ- 
covered his treachery, ſent information of it to the miniſtry, who 
finding it corroborated by other proofs, iſſued a warrant for appre- 
hending Guiſcard*, During his examination at the Cockpit, he 


43 Political State, vol. i. p. 191. To avoid Paris. His lordſhip, from ſome ſuſpicious 
ſuſpicion, Guiſcard had ſent his letters to circumſtances, opened one of the packets, and 
Portugal, under lord Portmore's cover, to- a diſcovered the treachery. . | : 
perſon who conveyed them from Liſbon to 


7 expreſſed 


+) 3 
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expreſſed an earneſt defire to ſpeak Peientely with Mr. St. John, and 
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this being refuſed, he ſtept forward to the council table, and firuck: won mn) 
Mr. Harley twice upon the breaſt with: a pen-knife. Mr. St. John, * 1. 8 


ſeeing Mr. Harley fall, drew his ſword, and made ſeveral thruſts at 


Guiſcard, who, bleeding with his wounds, was carried to Nene, | 


where he died in a few days“. 


This accident, which had nearly proved fatal; to. M. Hanley, 


blaſted the hopes of his miniſterial rivals; fixed his precedeney in 
the cabinet; and gave firmneſs to an adminiſtration which had been 
tottering from inherent jealouſies and diſunion. 
Both houſes preſented a joint, addreſs to the queen, aeribing the 
attempt upon Mr. Harley's life to his extraordinary fidelity in her ſer- 
vice. During his confinement from indiſpoſition, he was: flattered. 
with anxious inquiries about his health by the ſovereign, and perſons 
of the firſt diſtinction. An act immediately paſſed upon the ſuggeſ⸗ 
tion of the queen, making it felony to attempt the life of a privy 
counſellor in the execution of his office. The houſe of commons 
reſolved unanimouſly to congratulate Mr. Harley- upon his recovery, 
which was done by the ſpeaker in the higheſt terms of compliment. 
While Mr. Harley's danger and eſcape intereſted the attention of 
the public, his ſcheme for diſcharging the national debt was intro- 
duced with peculiar advantage ; and, being received with implicit 
approbation, ſuperſeded that inveſtigation which might have led to 
a detection of its fallacy, and a foreſight of the diſappointments with 


which it was pregnant. It was extolled as an effort of genius and 


patriotiſm ſurpaſſing all his former merits; and, in teſtimony of her 
majeſty's high approbation of his ſervices, he was honoured. with a 
peerage, and appointed lord high treaſurer. 


* Political State, vol. i. p. 210. dalous practice of every ſucceſſive adminiſtra- 

* A proclamation was publiſhed, 17th tion, fince the commencement of the reign of 
March, to put in execution the laws againſt queen Elizabeth, to impute every public evil 
the Koni catholics. It had been the ſcan= to the Roman catholics.. 


On. 


13th, 


I 3th, 


2d May.. 


24th, 
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On the 12th of June her majeſty came to the houſe of peers, and 


L———— cxprefſed her great ſatisfaction with the proceedings of this ſeſſion, 


1 


Due which * lord keeper prorogued che Namen“ TX 


* 


41 5 I £ * * 
45 Beſides the aQts already mentioned, the withſtanding his ſervices to the preſent mini. 
priacipal ones of a public nature were, an act ſters, and their zeal for his Honour, yet it ap- 
for eſtabliſhing a general poſt-office, and an pears from his letters, when abroad, that he 
act for better preventing exceſſive and deceitful had not been taken into their ſecret with re- 
ng." Her majeſty had announced to both ſpect to the peace, the negotiations for which 
— 20th April, the news of the emperor's were now begun. He expreſſes the utmoſt 
death, and her purpoſe to uſe her endeavours, aſtoniſhment, upon heating the report abroad 
in conjunction with the States, to get the king concerning the in of miniſtry to give 
of Spain made emperor, for which ſhe received | up the Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe of Bour. 
their thanks. bon; he at length grew ſuſpicious of the mini. 
Several changes and promotions took place. | ters employing him at a diſtance ; and wrote 
during this ſeſſion. The duke of Marlborough to them with ſome degree of cha ine, expreſ[. 
made a reſignation. of all the ducheſs's places at ing his defire to be Tech M188 S. Letters of 
court, 19th January 1711. She was ſucceeded Lord Peterborou g. + 
as groom of che ſtole, and keeper of the robes, In February a few Ar were * 
by the ducheſs of Somerſet z and by Mrs. the commiſſions of the peace, and the mot 
Maſham as Keeper of the privy purſe. The zealous Whigs turned out. Before the riſe of 
duke of Argyle was appointed ambaſſador ex- the ſeſſion, the earl of Winchelſea was put at 
traordinary, and commander in chief in Spain; the head of the board for trade and planta- 
January. The earl of Peterborough was ſent | rom in the room of the carl of Stamford, 
to . after the riſe of the ſeſſion, to en- Mr. Serjeant Banniſter was appointed firſt 
deavour to accommodate the diſputes between judge i in Upper South Wales, in place of Ser- 
chat court and the duke of Savoy, and to at- jeant Whitaker; and ſome alterations were 


tend at the election of the new emperor. Note, made . the inferior judges. 


QUEEN ANNE. 
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Few if Hiebe Wart 1 the Confeligry—o Di furbenice among FE Nor- 
thern States—occafion the A lier entering into & Treaty for preſerving the 
| Neutrality F the Empire. — Treacherous Conduct of the Imperial Court with 
reſpect to the Duke of Savoy, He. Death of the Emperor Foſeph.—Cam- 
paign 17t1.— Motions of the Confederate Army under the Duke' of Marl- 

; borough. — Advantages. obtained by the French at the Beginning of. the Cam- 
paign, — Stratagem of the Duke of Marlborough for entering the French Lines 
at Arleux — His Succeſs. e on the Rhins—ln Italy - — Ut 
vr — Naval Aﬀairs. oe 
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THE advantages which the allies derived Som new ben in 
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the campaign 1710, were more than counterbalanced' by the — 


effects of coincident events in thoſe neighbouring ſtates which had 
hitherto remained neutral. The fatal reverſe of fortune, experienced 
by the king of Sweden after the battle of Pultowa, ſoon became pro- 


ductive of dangers not leſs formidable to the confederate powers 


than thoſe which had been impending during the period of his proſ- 
perity. - The czar, the elector of Saxony, and the king of Denmark, 
conſpired to take advantage of the depreſſed condition of their ad- 
verſary, The firſt conquered Livonia; Auguſtus recovered the 


throne of Poland; and the king of · Denmark made a defcent upon 


Schonen, and renewed his pretenſions to the duchies of Holſtein and 
Bremen.. The Swediſh general Craſſau, at the head of a numerous 
and well diſciplined army, had retired into Swediſh Pomerania; and 
threatened to make an irruption into Saxony. The count Steen- 
bock, who commanded. another diviſion. of the Swedes, having ob- 
tained a victory over the Danes at Gadeſbuſh, was making depre- 
dations in the diſtri of Holſtein Gotorp. To proven. the exten: 


fions 


* Hiſtory of Europe, 1709,. P. 264- 345+ Id. 3710, P. 13: 436. * . 
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ſion of the northern war into Germany, the emperor, the queen of 


L—— England, the United States, and ſome of the German princes, en- 


1711. 
May, 1710. 


af the Oder. The parties engaged were not to 


tered into a treaty for maintaining a neutrality in thoſe provinces, 
belonging to Denmark, Sweden, and king Auguſtus, which lay with- 
in the boundaries of the empire; and for this end each of the con- 
tracting powers became bound to furniſh a certain contingent of 
troops for ne in the northern frontiers, | upon the event of actual 
danger P 

The czar, king Auguſtus, and the regency of Sxedes; explicitly 
approved of this meaſure ; and the king of Denmark did ſo with a 
few reſervations. | When king Charles heard of it, he expreſſed the 
utmoſt diſpleaſure at the conduct of the allied powers; and in- 
ſtructed his ambaſſador at Vienna to enter a ſolemn proteſtation, 
condemning the treaty, and threatening vengeance againſt the parties 
concerned in it, as well as his former declared enemies. He had 


already been inſtrumental in perſuading the ſultan to declare war 


againſt the czar, and diſpoſed as he was for the moſt deſperate under- 
takings, his threats were not to be regarded as impotent and deſpica- 
ble; nor did the apprehenſion of the allies ariſe merely from the 
connexion which he had formed with the ſultan. The French king, 
diſappointed in the iſſue of his late negotiations for peace, was mov- 
ing every engine to improve the commotions in the north to his 
own advantage, by diſuniting the members of the confederacy, and 
raiſing new enemies to oppoſe it. While one of his miniſters at the 
Porte was intriguing with the grand ſeignior againſt the emperor, 
another in Muſcovy was labouring to conciliate the czar by tender- 


ing his maſter's ſervices to make a peace between him and the Turks- 
| | The 


Lettres Hiſtoriques, tom. xxxvii. p. 462. Letter of Lord Townſhend to Mr. Boyle, 
510. | Barre, tom. x. p. 582. The troops October 1711. MSS. After his defeat at Pul- 


of the neutrality were to aſſemble on the banks towa, Charles had fled to the ſultan, and was 
now living at Bender under his protection. 


interfere in the northern war unleſs it extended Letters from Lord Townſhend to Mr. 
to Germany. St. John, November. and December. MSS. 


M.anifeſto of Charles, 28th * 1711. From the whole correſpondence * 
| ng 


| 


The czar and the French king were both tampering with the king 


Pruſſia, and making him tempting offers to abandon the grand alli... 
ance, and to take an active part in the northern war. 


were at the ſame time endeavouring to counterwork the intrigues of 


QUEEN ANNE. 


The allies 


the French king, and prevent a coalition between him and the czar, 
by renewing the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their attachment to the 
latter, and of their readineſs to mediate in his behalf with the ſultan, 
whoſe armies were making incurſions into the eaſtern frontier of the 


Ruſhan empire. 


While the effects of theſe negotiations were yet depending and un- 
certain, the Poliſh, Muſcovite, and Imperial miniſters, applied to the 
contracting powers for their ſtipulated quotas to preſerve the neu- 


trality of the empire. 


They enforced their applications by argu- 


ments, calculated to ſpread the alarming apprehenſions with which 
they themſelves were agitated. While general Craſſau was hovering 
on the borders of Poland, it would be impoſſible for them to oppoſe 
the king of Sweden, with a ſufficient force, on the fide of Turkey, 
who, if he were ſucceſsful, would not only be enabled to effect a 
rev in Poland, but to kindle a war in the heart of the German 


empire *, 


The court of England and the States were now convinced, that 


they had been too precipitate in acceding to the treaty of neutrality, 
which was likely to be attended with ſuch conſequences as would 
oblige them to carry on an offenſive war in a new quarter, and 


Engliſh miniſters and the ambaſſadors at the 
Hague, it appears, that they were greatly 
alarmed by the northern diſturbances. 

© The affairs of the north, next to thoſe of 
Spain, demand, and take up, the greateſt 
« ſhare of our attention. The queen's greateſt 
apprehenſions aroſe from the corps of 
* Swediſh troops in Pomerania. An inunda- 
tion of Turks and Tartars into Poland and 
=o Muſcovy, might indeed affect the common 
cauſe in ſome degree; but the leaſt motion 
* of that army, which Craſſau commande, 
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ce would wound us in a vital part, create an 


immediate diviſion in favour of France, and 


„ confound the whole ſyſtem of the war.” 
Letter from Mr. St. John to lord Townſhend, 
29th December, 1710. MSS. N 

5 Letter from Mr. St. John to Lord Town- 
ſhend, 31ft October 1710. Letter from M. 


d' Elorme to Mr. St. John, October 1710. 


Letter from the Ambaſſadors to Mr. St. 


John, 2d January 1711. Letter from Lord 
Townſhend to r. St. John, 3d Feb. 1711. 


 MSS. 
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T to evade their engagements, and it was no leſs ſo to find the means 


1711. 


of fulfilling them. The miniſters, who had lately come into power 
in England, having uniformly accuſed their predeceſſors of wanton- 
neſs and facility in forming continental alliances, now availed them- 
ſelves of every pretext to avoid altogether, or at leaſt to delay com- 
pliance with the requiſitions of the reſt of the contracting powers; 
and contended, that the treaty was not coercive or obligatory, till the 
German provinces were actually in a ſtate of invaſion. Afraid, how. 


ever, of offending the Ruſſian and Imperial courts, and- having in- 


formation that the French were concerting meaſures to act in cons 
junction with the Swedes in Pomerania, the maritime powers began 
to think feriouſly of providing their contingents, agreeably to the 
terms of the treaty”. But here new difficulties aroſe which occaſioned: 
great embarraſſment to the Engliſh cabinet. As none of the native 
troops of Britain could be ſpared, it was propoſed to transfer the 
Saxons in her pay to ſerve in the neutral army; but though Auguſt 
tus would have been pleaſed with this meaſure, yet, from the perſonal 
attachment of theſe troops to him, it would have put the neutrality 
too much in his power, and perhaps have counteracted the very pur- 
poſe of its formation. The king of Pruſſia was ſolicitous to have 

his ſon, the prince royal, appointed to the ſupreme eommand of the 


Letter from Lord Townſhend to Mr. 
St. John, 31ſt October 1710. Letter from 


Mr. St. John to Lord Townſhend, = De- 


cember 1710. MSS. 
% As to the affairs of the north, 1 cannot 
« help thinking, that the Poles and Muſco- 


A vites might well look upon vs as their dupes, 


« jf we ſhould enter into the expence of the 
guarantee when the reaſon of it does. not 
« take place.” Letter from Mr. St. John to 
Lord 'Townſhend, 24th October 1710. 

« If the king of Poland ſhould recall his 
* troops from Flanders, as ſome pofitive ad- 
« vices at the Hague ſay he is reſolved to 
do, the queen and the lords of the council 


| 


ce are of opinion, that this will be the belt 
6c 2 for freeing ourſelves from the en- 

gements we lie under on account of the 
90 ä and getting out of the many 
« difficulties which perplex that matter.“ Let- 
ter from Mr. St. John to Lord n 


23d January 1711. M88. 


7 Letter from Mr. St. John to Lord Town- 
ſhend, 24th, 31 October, 1710; 13th Fe- 
bruary 1711. Letters from the Ambaſſadors 
to Mr. St. John, 16th December'1710; 20th 
January, 10th March, 1711. MSS.* 

Id. Letters from Lord Townſhend to 
Mr. St. John, goth January; 13th, ayth Fe- 
bruary 1711. M88. 
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neutral army, which was, oppoſed by the other northern powers CHAP 
from a well founded jealouſy of his ſelfiſhneſs and ambition. The C——u 
court of England, whatever part it choſe to take in this conteſt, muſt 
unavoidably have incurred the diſpleaſure and reproach of ſome of 
the allies. From all theſe cauſes, the commotions in the north of 
Europe contributed in no ſmall degree to impair the collective 
power of the confederacy, and in proportion to raiſe the hopes of 
the French king. 
Independent of external contſen Ne to * Rao 
the jealouſies and diſcords, which had long ſubſiſted among its mem- 
bers, were now grown to ſuch exceſs as rendered it incapable of uni- 
form and perſevering exertions. While England honourably ful- 
filled, and even went beyond, her, engagements, all the reſt, of the 
confederates fell ſhort of theirs!*, Hence their efforts in the com- 
mon cauſe were not only cramped and enervated by a deficiency in 
money and troops, but their affection and confidence wete alienated 
from each other by the breach of thoſe contracts, into which they 
had entered as individuals, and which had been a principal allure- 
ment with ſome of them for taking a part in the war. The conduct 
of the emperor to the duke of Savoy exhibited every form and ag- 
gravation of perfidy. Some of his engagements he endeavoured to 
elude by refined and ſophiſtical interpretations. of the terms in which 
they were expreſſed, and he delayed the execution of others upon 
the moſt frivolous pretences. In reſentment of this ingratitude, the 
duke grew remiſs! in his later exertions, and had he not been ſoft- 
ened by the attention of che queen of England, and the hopes of 
her obtaining juſtice for him, there can be little doubt but that he 


would openly have abandoned che een 17045 an lung the 


9 In the courſe of 2 Fo {> campaign, army; by Fae heſe . is neu- 
the Ruſſian army was the ning campaign ane was never Fa into execition.” Life 
Pruth, 18th July ; and peace reſtored between of Charles XII. p. 194. 
the ſultan and the czar. + Hiſtoire de Louis, * Letters of Mr. Boyle, Lord 3 
tom. vi. p. 553. King Auguſtus recalled the and Mr. St. John, 1709, * paſſim. MSS. 
Saxon troops, which weakened the eonfederate Appendix, N* XXX. A 
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1 9 elector palatine the inveſtiture of the upper palatinate, which had 
8 been unjuſtly transferred to the duke of Bavaria, the emperor pro- 
voked the former to detain his troops from the aſſiſtance of the allies * 

His Imperial majeſty brought diſgrace upon the alliance by violat- 

ing faith with neutral powers, as well as with thoſe who bad acceded 
to it. The Venetians, the Griſons, and other petty ſtates, in Italy, 

not only complained of his former uſurpations, but of his retracting 

thoſe recent conceſſions. which had induced them to furniſh the 

armies, . to N with eps accommodation during 

the war 

The Dutch pleaded: th notorious \dfatcations and faithledlaek of 

the emperor, -as an how for their own deficiencies in troops, 

which they had engaged to furniſh for carrying on the war on their 
| oven frontier ; and they fell in arrears to the king of Portugal for the 
| ſuſtenance money of his troops, which they were bound to pay 

Jjointly with the queen of Englanjd. 

The king of Pruſſia, abſorbed entirely in kis own n — * 
himſelf of every emergency to raiſe the price of his ſervices. He 

| took umbrage at the | ſtates, becauſe they declined interfering with 

the provincial courts of juſtice in caſes where his property was at 
ſake, and threatened to diſband his army, if all his demands were 
not complied with, Theſe contentions and diſputes were a peculiar 

ſource of anxiety and trouble to the queen and her miniſters, 
While ſhe was remonſtrating with all her allies, one. by one; for fail- 
ing in their engagements to the common cauſe, they, each in his 
turn, brought complaints againſt the others; and, as if ſhe had been 
ſurety for every delinquent, demanded her interpoſition for enforcing 
the redreſs of their wrongs, The whig miniſters having always 
ſtood forth as advocates for the allies when cenſured by the Tories, 
and having exerciſed a dictatorial authority over the deputies of the 


3 Succeſſion of Spain confdered p- 28, 44 Letter from the Ambaſſadors to Ms St. 
Lond. 1711. John, 26th December 1710. MS8. 


* Appendix, N* XXX. Paragraph ſixth 23 Appendix, Ne XXX. Paragraph are 
tate 
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States during the recent negotiation for peace, were more anxious CHAP: 
than ever to conceal, from the people of England, the ſelfiſhneſs and — . 


injuſtice of their continental friends. They indeed inſtructed the 
plenipotentiaries at the Hague to urge the emperor and the States to 
perform their engagements; but they ſtill maintained the language 
of politeneſs and reſpect in all their intercourfe with them. The 
new miniſters began their correſpondence with the allies in the ſame 
courtly ſtrain. They expreſſed their earneſt wiſh for the vigorous 
proſecution of the war in the enſuing campaign, and particularly for 
the recovery of the Spaniſh monarchy ; they promiſed uncommon 
exertions on the part of England, and expoſtulated with the emperor 
and the Dutch, in reſpectful terms, upon the juſtice and neceſſity of 
making good their ſeveral engagements as the condition on which 
theſe exertions were to be expected. But finding them ftill un- 
complying and evaſive, and each of them pleading one another's 
breach of faith as an [excuſe for his own, the miniſters aſſumed a 
more manly and deciſive tone. They declared explicitly that Eng- 
land would no longer ſubmit to be tlie dupe of the allies; that ſhe 
would not go ane ſtep beyond the letter of her engagements in car- 
rying on the war, nor ſo far, unleſs her partners amended their 
conduct by performing theirs better than they had done in time 
paſt. Thus, it appears, that, at the opening of the campaign, the 
confidence of England was entirely withdrawn from the allies; that 
it was impaſſihle for them to act together with unanimity and vi- 
gour; and this was- a principal cauſe of the forwardneſs with which 
the Engliſh miniſters were now nen into the en for 
Peace. „ln 92 4 Ang 2 | 
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16 Appendix, Ne XRR. ſerted during the ib 1710. Reaſons 
* * the cauſes of weakening the for putting a ſpeedy End to the War, p. 7. 
alliance e mentigned, ity Joree was 13. Lond. 1711. Poſt-boy, zoth Septem- 

| Greatly d diminiſhed } y the deſertion which took ber 1711. It was computed that, by deſer- 
place in the laſt ear o of the war. Not leſs tion and death, the allies loſt forty-five thou- 


than ten, ſome fay twenty xk Fg of the ſand men in the year 40, Id. 
Es er ene | e 


j 
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— of: his brother, eſſentially changed the nature of the war; and anni- 
* 6th April. 


mount every barrier to' gratification. - Were ſuch an event to take 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
The death of the emperor Joſeph®, and the approaching ſucceflicn 


hilated tlie very object for the attainment of which the grand alli- 
ance had been formed. Such an immenſe maſs of power, as muſt 
have accumulated from the union of the empire and Spain, was not 
leſs formidable to the independence of Europe than the extenſion of 
the dominion of France. It was vain to expect that motives of juſ- 
tice would avail to bridle an ambition, Which could ſo eafily ſur. 


place, the future independence of Europe could be maintained only 
by an entire inverſion of the ſcheme of the .confederacy, .and by re⸗ 
ſtoring that power to whoſe deſtruction it had hitherto been directed. 
Although, from the danger of ſuddenly diſſolving the preſent con- 
federacy and the difficulty” of ſubſtituting a new one in its place, it 
appeared expedient to all the parties concerned ſtill to preſerve its 
form and name, yet the conviction, with which all of them were 
impreſſed, of its original principle and utility being at an end, imme- 
diately oecaſioned a relaxation in its principle and debllity of its 
active force. Aware of theſe circumſtances, the French king now 
made the · moſt ſtrenuous exertions, and brought more men into the 
field in 1711, than he * done in any campaign iner tlie _ 
mencement. of ae War wf], bebop ie 

The genius and talents of the duke of Marlborough fill tel 
the ſcene of war bufy and-intereſtitig wherever he preſided?! and all 
the (diſadvantages under which he laboured from the revblutions of 
domeſtic and foreign politics, inſtead of obſcuring or interrupting his 
glory, only ſerved to heighten its luſtre, and to 3 his tran- 
ſcendant and ee merit. 8 yo 


* p et. 


- gere of the Four laſt Years, &c, lived that he 8860 ie for that 6xeiit, 
p. 115, The French king made the ſhew of knowing that the corifederates would be leis 
preparations for oppoſing the election of king warm on the article of the Spaniſn Monarchy: 


| Charles eee has it is be- Era Treaty, p. 18. Lond. 1777. 
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On the zoth of April, the Dutch, Engliſh; and auxiliary troops 
were collected under the duke of Marlborough at Qrchies, and, after. 


paſſing the Scarpe, were poſted along the road from Douay to Va- 
lenciennes. As prince Eugene had withdrawn from the grand 
army with the Germans to the Upper Rhine, the duke found him- 
{elf unable, for ſome time, to attempt any offenſive enterpriſe againſt 
Villars, who had encamped with a ſuperior force behind the Senſet. 
Several ſkirmiſhes happened in which the French had the. advan- 
tage, and ſome conyoys belonging to the allies were intercepted.” 
On the 14th June, the duke, having croſſed the canal at Arleux, and 


with expectation of bringing the enemy to a pitched battle. Not 
being able to accompliſh this, he formed the reſolution of attacking 
their lines, which being covered by Arleux, upon the ſide of a 


This was carried into execution on: the 6th: July by a detachment 
from the garriſon of Douay; which, notwithſtanding the fire of the 


before the. works were put. in, a. ſufficient ſtate of defence, Arleux 
was again retaken by the French. The ſuperiority. of Marlbo- 
rough's genius, rouſed upon this occaſion by a ſenſe of affront, ren- 
dered the triumph. of his enemies. illuſive and tranſient. He ad- 
vanced with a great body of the army to Villars Brulin, within two 
leagues of their lines, and made ſuch preparations for attacking them 
there, as impreſſed his own: troops as well as the French with the 
perſüaſion of his being in earneſt, Villars called in all his troops 


the 
'9 Lediard,. vol. ii. P- 304. courſe of the war; and, when he heard of it, 
** Quincy; tom. vi. p. 503. 

* Hiſtory of Europe, 1711, p. 321, Le- be revenged upon Villars. Kane, P. 90. 
diard, vol. ii. p- 309. The retaking of Ar- * Quincy, tom. vi. p. 514. Theſe lines 
leux was conſidered as one of the greateſt miſ extended from the ſource of the Canche to that 
fortunes that had attended the duke in the of the Scarpe, covered all the country from the 


ſea 


repaſſed the Scarpe near Vitry, encamped on the plains of Lens 


moraſs, it became neceſſary to diſlodge their garriſon from thence. 


enemy, paſſed a deep ditch, and made priſoners of the garriſon; but 


which were in the neighbouring poſts, and made the. moſt proper | 
diſpoſitions: for repelling the expected attack... In the. mean while, 


he was greatly chagrined, and ſaid he would 
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"OHAP.,, the duke of Marlborough ſent. private inſtructions to general Cado- 
an, to draw together all the forces, ſtationed in the vicinity of 
n Douay, Liſle, and St. Amand, to move towards Arleux, and endea- 
vour to paſs the Senſet, while he himſelf ſhould advance with the 
main army towards the ſame point. The confederates under the 
duke, being ſtill ignorant of his intention, received orders to ſtrike 
their tents on the approach of night; and to hold themſelves in rea- 
dlineſs to mareh, each column as directed by the officer who com- 
4th Auguſt. manded it. At nine in the evening, the whole army began to move 
without beat of drum, and, puſhing forward with uncommon expe- 
dition, paſſed the Scarpe, and joined the detachments in the! neigh- 
bourhood of Arleux within the ſpace of ten hours. The paſſages 
on tlie Senſet and the Schelde were already occupied by general Ga- 
dogan, the French having withdrawn from them without the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of the allies coming there. Villars, not knowing that the 
confederates had marched till ſix hours after their departure, made 
all 'the haſte he could to prevent them from getting within his lines 
but he did not come in ſight till they had paſſed the defile of Mar- 
quion, where finding them drawn up and prepared to receive him, 

5 immediately retreated behind the adjacent moraſs | 
The ſecrecy of this enterpriſe, the celerity with which i it was con- 
; - died; its final ſucceſs without the loſs of a man, and the great re- 


nown of Villars, who was ny reer em the 


5 


| Fea to the Maeſe; and were 1 an im- 


pregnable barrier againſt the allies penetrating 
into the interior of France. Quiney, tom. vi. 


p- 490. Military Hiſtory of Marlborough, 


P- 500. 
„The duke rode as near the enemies lines 


& as their cannon would permit; he often 
&« ſtopped, and ſhewed the general officers how 
e he would have the army drawn up next 
morning; and pointed with his cane to the 
« places where the attack ſhould be * 

Kane, p. 92, 3. 
23 Lediard, vol. ii. p. 315. Kate? p-. 92. 


Appendix, N* XXXI. Quincy imputes Marl- 


7 


| ads fucceſs to he — which an 


had received from the French court; which re. 
ſtrained him from engaging the allies. Quin- 
cy, tom „Vi. p. p- 516, 614. The capture of 


Bouchain ſufficiently evinced the importance 
of the duke's- ſucceſs on this occaſion ;, and, 


it is incredible, that Villars, even though he 
had been reſtrained from aggreſſion, ſhould | 
not at leaſt have done all in his power to de- 
fend himfelf ; and, therefore; his permitting 


Marlborough to remain within the French 
lines can be attributed 70 vo other cauſe that 


his —_—_y to 1 28. it. 
" Giends 
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friends of the duke of Marlborough ſolid ground for boaſting of it as 


placing it among his moſt brilliant exploits **. Nor was his prudence, 
after this action, leſs conſpicuous than his merit in contriving and 
conduQting it. The whole army, in a tranſport of joy for ſucceſs ſo 
ſudden and important, were impatient to be led into the field to 
conſummate their glory by more active and intrepid exertions. The 
Dutch deputies, who were wont to repreſs the heroic ardour of the 
duke when it ſtimulated him to enterpriſes of more eaſy attainment, 
yielded, upon this occaſion, to that temerity which is naturally in- 
ſpired by good fortune, and urged him to give battle to the French 
army. But he knew when to fight, and when to abſtain from it, 
Never was there a general, who compared circumſtances, and com- 
puted chances, with greater diſcernment and preciſion. - Acquainted 

with the human frame, he could not be ignorant, that its faculties 
are over-rated, and its expectations deceitfully exalted, by recent ſen- 
ſations of joy. His men were not themſelves ſenſible how much 


their ſtrength was exhauſted by the fatigues they had already en- 
dured. The cavalry had only diſmounted twice for a ſhort interval 


during the ſpace of forty-eight hours. The French were compara- 
tively freſh, having marched within their lines, while the allies 
had advanced by a circuitous route to the ground on which they 
met“. 


The duke now determined to undertake the ſiege of Bouchain, 


important for its ſituation at the confluence of the Senſet and the 


Schelde. It was inveſted on the 1oth of Auguſt, but by the vigor- 
ous efforts made by Villars in keeping up a communication with the 
town, it did not ſurrender till the 13th of September ve 


91 


oy Lediard, vol. ii. p. 31 17. Spectator, * Military Hittory of the Duke of Marl- 
Ne 139. The duke himſelf had the ſame borough, p. 533. "Riagraphia Britannics, 
opinion of this exploit. See his Letters to the p. 556. 

Elector of Hanover. Hanoverian Papers, ** Lediard, vol. ii. . . no 
TE . XXXI. Ko 
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cn TY The ſeverity: of the ſeaſon, and the ſcarcity of proviſions, obliged 
Cocoon) the grand armies prematurely to cloſe this campaign, which termi- 
27th OR. nated the illuſtrious career of the Britiſh general. 

Tue French had greatly augmented their force upon the Rhine, 
expecting that the 1 vacancy of the Imperial throne would furniſh 
them with a favourable opportunity for invading Germany, and 
diſturbing the approaching election. The good conduct of prince 
Eugene, who now headed the German army, reinforced by all the 
Imperial and Palatine troops in Flanders, and the unanimity of the 
electors 1 in making choice of Charles to the Imperial ſucceſſion, fruſ. 
trated their deſigns, and left them nothing to boaſt of, except the - 
temporary and inconfiderable advantige of ſubſiſting ſome detach- 
ments at the expence of the Germans“. | 

. Much had been expected this campaign from the duke of Savoy, 

who, being gratified 1 in moſt of his demands 'by the emperor, re- 

July. ſumed the command of the Italian army. He paſſed into Savoy, 

defeated the French army at Conflans; and purſued his march with 

the deſign of penetrating into Paiiphiny and the Lionnois; but, 

being oppoſed by the duke of Berwick, who knew well how to take 

eth Sept. his ground, the Italians got no farther than Marches, and retreated 
without having performed any thing worthy of record“. 

As'the Tories, now-in power, had often complained of the late 
miniſtry for neglecting affairs in Spain, it was expected that the moſt 

, vigorous exertions would be made in that quarter. A large ſupply 
was provided for the Spanith ſervice; and the duke of Argyle was 
appointed to the command of the Britiſh troops, with the promiſe of 
conſiderable reinforcements: but, when he arrived at Barcelona, he 
found the troops in ſuch a wretched condition, as rendered them 
unfit for the field; nor was he lupplicd with money neceſſary for 
equipping and ſaſaining them. This negligence, ſo unexpected 

| 5 


+ Barre, tom. X. p- 596. | vol. 3. p- 119. 
Quincy, tom. vi. p. 562. Berwick, The duke of he was obliged to raiſe | 
money 
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and notorious, afforded the Whigs a fair opportunity of retorting OH AP. 
5 | "1:7 XVIII. 

upon their ſucceſſors with the very weapons which had been pointed 

againſt themſelves. It ought, however, to be conſidered, that the mw 

death of the emperor, which happened after the ſupplies were voted 

for Spain, put a new face upon the politics of Europe, and rendered 

it at leaſt doubtful, how far it would have been proper to continue 

the ſtruggle for throwing. additional power into the hands of ys 

brother.. 

The exhauſted. ſtate of Arragon, Valencia Ra Catalonia, which 
had been the principal theatre of the war during the preceding 
campaigns, as well as the diminution of the French and Spaniſh 
armies, by a ſucceſſion of bloody battles, rendered them unable to 
take the field till the ſeaſon was too far advanced to accompliſh any 
enterpriſe of moment, 

The principal action in Spain, during this, campaign, happened at 
the important paſs of Prato del Rey, which was attacked by the duke 18th Sept, 
of Vendoſme ; but ſo bravely defended by the duke of Argyle and 
marſhal Staremberg, that the French and Spaniſh army was forced to 
retreat with great loſs. The caſtles of Arens and Venaſque, and 
the town of Cardona, were the only acquiſitions made by the arms 
of Philip“. 

In Portugal, the advantages gained by the French amounted to no- 
ching more than making ſome Ingurzons into the frontier, and tak- 
ing a few inconſiderable towns 

A French fleet entered the bay of Rio de Janeiro in Braſil, where 
they burnt the Portugueſe ſhips of war in that ſtation. They after- 
wards made themſelves maſters of St. Sebaſtian, which they retained September. 


money on his plate and perſonal credit for de- the enemy upon Venaſque, Arrens, and Car- 

fraying a part of the charges of the army. dona to have failed. See Tindal, vol. ix. 

Life of Argyle, p. 69. p- 115. Aſter reducing the city of Cardona, 
3- Journal of the Campaign i in Spain, 1711. the caſtle was befieged, but relieved by gene- 

MSS. Quincy, tom. vi. p. 582. Some hiſ- ral Staremberg, 22d November. 

torians inaccurately repreſent the attempts of * Annals of Anne, 1711. 8 
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for two months, and carried off fix hundred and ten thouſand cry. 


| =—— fadoes (67,62 fl.), beſides a great quantity of ſugar and rich plunder *. 


1711. 


22d Auguſt, 


— 


ABD — — — — 


A ſquadron of eleven line of battle ſhips, beſides frigates and tranſ- 


ports, with ſeveral xegiments on board, ere fitted out at great ex- 
pence, and ſent to annoy the French plantations in North America, 


and to attempt getting poſſeſſion of the forts in Canada; an expe- 
dition which was repreſented as more immediately conducive to the 
intereſt of England than any that had been undertaken in the courſe 


of the war. From tlie latenèſs of the ſeafon, the THottneſs of provi- 
| fions,” and the bulk of the veſſels, which rendered them unfit for en- 


tering. the rivers, this expedition not only failed, but eight of the 
tranſports were caſt away! in the river St. Laurence, and moſt of the 


men on board periſhed *. n 
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Steps towards Peace. — Preliminaries Hgned by Tord Darimoutbh and Mr. St. 
Jobn.— Diſapproved of by the Allies. The United States conſent to the 
opening a Treaty at Utrecht. Mfegſures of Adminiſtration.— State of Par- 
ties, —Seffion 'of Parliament. Queen: Speech, c. — Duke of Hamilton's 
Claim to fit as à Britiſb Peer, rejectal.— Act for better preſerving the 
Church of England, — Addreſs of the Lords relative to the Allies, — Twelve 
new Peers created —Mr. Walpole expelled the Houſe of | Commons, —Votes 
againſt the Duke of Marlborough. — Repreſentation of the Commons on the 
Conduct of tbe Allies:— Addreſs of the Lords againſt the Terms of Peace 
propoſed by the French Plenipotentiaries.—Prince Eugene comes to England 
and urges the. Continuance -of the War.— State of Religion in Scotland. 
Affair of Mr. Greenſhield's.— Act for preventing the Diſturbence of Perſons 
worſhipping according to the Engliſh Liturgy—for reftoring- the. Right of 
Patronage — For ſettling the“ Precedency of the Princeſs Sophia:— Bills pro- 
poſed. Supplies. The Queen communicates to both Houſes the Progreſs of 
the Treaty. Proceedings of the Convocation.— Campaign 1712.— Myſterious 
Conduct of ' the Duke of Ormond. — Suſpenſion of Hoſtilities between France 
and England. —The Duke of Ormond marches to Dunkirk.— Queſnoy taken 
by Prince Eugene. — Victory of Villars at Denian. —Conſequent Succeſs of. the 


French. Campaign in Spain — Portugal Italy on the Rhine, 

BEFO RE I. return to domeſtic affairs, it will be neceſſary to C HA P. 
give an account of the ſteps towards peace, which coincided ____, 

with the tranſactions already mentioned, and materially affected the *7** 

intereſt of parties, and the ſtare of public meaſures, during the enſu- 

ing ſeſſion of parliament. There is no department of hiſtory of 

more difficult inveſtigation than that which relates to negotiations 

and treaties. Being ſecret and. concealed at their commencement, 

they become ſtill more intricate and myſterious from the ſtudied 

fineſſe with which they are carried on. The few, who are made 

privy to. them, are often but. partially informed; and, from a fond- 

+ | neſs. 
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c = P. neſs to raiſe their own conſequence, ſubſtitute conjectures in the 
L—— place of facts. Many intereſting circumſtances, relative to the treaty 


1711. 


enter. 


of Utrecht, are ſo differently repreſented by the very perſons who 


had a ſhare in conducting it, that we are utterly at a loſs to recon- 
cile their accounts, otherwiſe, than upon the ſuppolition of their 


having been kept ignorant of the inſtructions given to their fellow 


agents, and perhaps of their very names; and ſeverally charged 
with departments, which made them acquainted with different, 
though not inconſiſtent or irreconcilable circumſtances. The il- 


luſtration of this will ariſe rr the narrative _ which I now 

As the Sabat condition of Wee dender ahi bing in de. 
ſirous of peace, ſo he conſidered the change of the miniſtry in Eug- 
land as propitious to the renewal of negotiations for that end.. After 


the propoſals which had already been rejected by the States at Ger- 


trudenberg, with the concurrence of the whig miniſters, every hope 


of accommodation was excluded while the latter remained i in power; 
whereas the inclinations of thoſe, who were new at the helm, were 
favourable to peace; and the ſtability of their influence . 
upon its ſpeedy adcompliſhment. 


In the month of January, the abbe Guattir, who. had Sins for 
ſome time carrying on a correſpondence with the French -- miniſters, 
was ſent. to Paris by lord Jerſey, with a verbal meſſage, expreſſing 


the pacific diſpoſition of the Engliſh cabinet; but intimating, at the 


ſame time, their fixed purpoſe not to enter upon t treaty with- 


out the knowledge and participation of their allies. The mortifi- 
3 | pt 11 cations 


? McTnager's Negotiations, p- 62. 77. The abbé Guatier, chaplain to the count 


Lond. 1709. Some of the whig hiſtorians Gallas, became acquainted with the countels 
aſſert that Mr. Harley and Mr. St. John had of Jerſey, who uſually attended the Imperial 


carried on A ſecret correſpondence with the cliapel, and ſhe recommended him to her huſ- 


French c court about peace ſince the year 1707 3, band as a fit perſon to be employed in carry- 


nd that the queen approved of it. Old- ing welkges to France. Berwick, vol. 3 Wt, 
fads Felt ls, P., 10 I have not ae, . 14 


ient evidence for this aſſertion, © _ Mefuager fays, that the firſt offers of peace 


were 


; QUEEN ANNE. 
cations which the French king had experienced from the confer- 
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ences in 1709 and 1710, made him deſirous to ſet the negotiations wo 


on foot, without acknowledging the States; but as this was a point 
in which both the honour and popularity of the Engliſh miniſters 
were involved, he, at length, upon. their urgent entreaties, conſented 
to draw up a memorial, containing the fundamental propoſitions 


upon which he was willing to treat, to be communicated through 


their intervention to the reſt of the allies. As the Engliſh miniſters 
began this buſineſs with every proper teſtimony of reſpect for their 
allies, ſo the latter were not wanting in profeſſions of gratitude to 
them, while at the ſame time they expreſſed their diſſatisfaction with 
the French memorial, as too general, and calculated to ſow the ſeeds 
of jealouſy among the parties concerned. Although the nego- 
tiation began ſmoothly, it is certain, that no true confidence now ſub- 
ſiſted between the allies and the court of England. The former had 
entered the liſts againſt the Tories, upon the firſt ſurmiſe of a change 
in the Engliſh cabinet, and were afraid of their reſentment now, 
when ſeated in power. The queen was exaſperated at the States, on 
account of their impertinent interference in her domeſtic arrange- 
ments: her plenipotentiaries, agreeably to their inſtructions, had 
now begun to remonſtrate ſharply with all her allies on account of 
their dilatorineſs and deficiencies in furniſhing the ſtipulated ſupplies 
for carrying on the war: in the diſcuſſion of the queſtions relative 
to abuſes in the management of the revenue during the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament, the miniſterial partiſans had often animadverted on the 
conduct of the confederate powers, aud particularly that of the 
United States. Their 1 their Ren upon the yoo 


were concerted between him * the marſhal + Tindal, vol. ix. p- 139. Mr. gt. Johs, b 
Tallard, p- 116. Whereas de Torcy fays in his letter to lord Raby, 27th April . 3 
.that the abb& Gualtier was the fifſt that broke ſays, that the; terms of the propbſſtions ate 
the ice; Torcy, vol. ii. p. 179 ; but Torcy very general; and that there is an air of com- 
Probably did wot know of — miſſion plaiſance to England, and the contrary to 
to England, 9 Bolland, which inight be of ill coiffequence, 

: Torey, vol. oy 1 7 120. Prior's' Hiſtory, but can be of none as long as the Juden and 
P- 338. 5 5420 States undetffand cath ort 


5 nature 
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| : CH 12 P. nature and generoſity of the Engliſn; and the jarring intereſts of 
| England and Holland, in a commercial view, were often alluded to. 
| n After the receſs of parliament, the ſame topics were induſtriouſſy 
circulated in converſation, and publiſhed, under the patronage of 
| miniſtry, in forms of compoſition adapted to perſons of every taſte 
| and ſtation. The States, on the other ſide, were notoriouſſy hoſtile to 
the miniſters, and did every thing in their power to ſupport the cre- 
dit of the oppoſite party; and while they objected to the propo- 
fitivns tranſmitted from the court of England, they were practiſing 
ſecret artifices to engage the confidence of the French court, and to 
place themſelves at the head of the approaching negotiations. 
| While the treaty appeared to be at a ſtand from the backwardneſs 
of the Dutch, it was advancing apace, by means of ſecret conferences 
carried on between the private agents of England and France. Mon- 
fieur Meſnager, who had come privately over, and continued for 
ſome time incognito in England, found opportunity, by the aſſiſtance 
of -marſhal Tallard, to converſe with ſome of the perſons who were 
in miniſterial ' confidence. From "throwing out hints apparently 
looſe and unpremeditated, with reſpe& to the means of reſtoring 
peace between England and France, he led them to ſuch familiar 
communications, as enabled him to penetrate into the views and ex- 
pectations of the court. Meſnager then opened himſelf more freely 
to thoſe with whom he had converſed in a private character, and 
producing ſatisfactory evidence of his being intruſted with the coun- 
ſels of the French king, he was introduced perſonally to the mini- 
ſters. The buſineſs from that time aſſumed a ſerious form; expedients 
were diſcuſſed for removing the principal difficulties which ob- 
ſtructed an open negotiation ; ſeveral of the moſt important articles, 
relative. to the intereſt ; of England and her allies, were ſpecified ; and 
ſuch: aſſurances of confidence and good will ON: in name of 


| 1 ” LT, i #1 


| 3 755 
| s Hiſtory | of the Four Laſt i p. 277 1 ** Rid Portugal, ens > the Evglith 
| Torey, vol. ii ne, P- 124. The diſcovery of a miniſters more deſirous to pipes, * 1 


"ths 


ſecret, treaty in agitation, between . France, Political State, vol. ii. p· 592. 


» 
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Paris to notify the diſpoſition of the Engliſh court; and to explain 


the — . ai fxiifarcco ofthe treaty C 
as far as they were concerned. Mr. Prior was ſecretly diſpatched to 


1711. 


more fully the terms upon which, probably, a general peace; might 


be concluded. Meſnager alſo returned to France, and having com- 


HAP. 
XIX. 


munieated all that had paſſed in private conference, he as ſent back, September. 
together With Mr. Prior and tlie abb Gualtier, inveſted with an 


oſtenſible character to treat, in the name of the French king, with 
the perſons commiſſioned for that eee n of _ 
land 8 02 fon 1 240 to 5 5514809 5 g j 136 


Every topis: relative to this eln having "wang 4 diſcuſ; 
little time was neceſſary for adjuſting thoſe points which were to hy 


made the baſis of a general treaty ; which were -accardingly ſigned 


on the 2 th;of September; by monſieur ene W 


the earl of Dartmouth Neon 90302 Lb 1 os nts 1990 


When the preliminaries were made Foe to Fg Dutch by lord 


Strafford, the Engliſh: miniſter at the Hague, they not only ;objeged 
to them as inſuſſieient for the baſis of ai negotiation, but diſpatched 


de Buys: to remonſtrate with the court of England, againſt any far - gth O&% 


ther proceedings in this buſineſs, till the French king ſhould conſent 


to name the fortified places, which were to conſtitute their barrier. 


The emperor commenced his oppoſition to the peace, by meaſures. 
no-leſs ominous: aſt lunches to its nenn, 3 t 


Prior, p- 345. e for "Bp empire 1 the houſe of es. 

7 They were all ſeized ee perſons tria; that the works and fortifications of 
at Canterbury, in their way to London, but, Dunkirk ſhould be razed and demoliſhed after 
afterwards releaſed by an order from the ſe- the concluſion of the peace, on. condition of a 
LITRE Priol, p. 348. 1 ds 1 7 kedubrnlent being! given to the French 
75 ſuhſtance of , theſe . was, that t in tþ 
French king ſhould Nee the title by. The, preliminaries were &rſt 1,28 229800 to 
| the queen, und che proteſtant ſettlement; the public by count Gallas, ehe Imperial am- 
that he ſhould take all juſt and reaſonable baſſador, with the intention of prejudicing the 
meaſures for hindering the crowns of France people againſt them. A meſſage was ſent him ; 
and Spain being united; that the Dutch by Mr. St. John to come no more to court. 
ſhould: he put in poſſeſſion of fortified places Baron Bothmiar?s Memorial wat alſo publiſhed _ 
in the, Netherlaods to ſerve hereafter for a bars for the ſame purpoſe. FRuRY quand es a 
ner; ; that a ſecure barrier ſhquld. alſo. be p. 579. 678. 5 


3 M droalas 
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[ States, exhotting them to ſtand firm in their adherenee to the terms 
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zoth Nov. 
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circular letters, to all the princes of the empire, and addreſſed the 


of the grand alliance ; and to join in interceding with the queen of 
England, to reject propoſitions, which were ſo vague and ambiguous, 
that they appeared to have been framed for the purpoſe of enſnaring 


and disjoining the confederacy. Baron Bothmar, envoy extraordi- 


nary from Hanover, ſoon after delivered a memorial to the Britiſh 
court, in his maſter's name, repreſenting the importance of preſery- 


ing union among the allies, and the pernicious conſequences of ced- 


ing the Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe of Bourbon *. Encouraged 


by ſuch an aſſociation, the Dutch became more violent in their con- 
demnation of the preliminaries, and withſtood the preſſing entreaties 
of lord Strafford to accede to a general treaty, or to grant permiſſion 
to the French plenipotentiaries'to enter their territories z- but, when 
the queen not only refuſed to concert with them about the meaſures 
for che next campaign, but threatened to withdraw all the Engliſh 


troops from the held, they gradually gave way; and, at length for- 
mally announced their conſent to her propotal for JOY a congrels 


at Utrecht on the 12th of January 1712 


Such were the ſteps taken by the miniſters in the affvir of peace, 
previous to the meeting of the ſecond ſeſſion of parliament. A ſhort 
view of their domeſtic policy, and of the ſtate of parties, will con- 
tain farther preparatory information for underſtanding the important 
tranſaQions, which occupied the attention of that aſſembly. 

During the receſs of parliament, the miniſters had extended their 
influence and dependencies by bringing more of their party into offi- 
cial places. They were at great pains to conciliate popular eſteem, 
by high pretenſions to probity and diſintereſtedneſs, and a zeal for 
moral reformation. A declaration was publiſhed by her majeſty 


V Tindal, vol. ix. p- 162. bouſchold in room of the duke of Bucking- 


o Prior. p- 355. Meſnager, paſſim. ham, who ſucceeded the earl of Rocheſter as 
1 Several of the leading Tories were made preſident of the council. Dr. Robinſon, 
members of the privy council. The earl of biſhop of Briſtol, was appointed lord-keeper 


Poulet was made lord ſteward of her majeſty*s of the privy ſeal. 
; againſt 


QUEEN ANNE. 


againſt the infamous practice of ſelling places and offices, to the great CHAP. 
injury of the public ſervice, and the diſcouragement of virtue; and N 


a reward was promiſed to thoſe who ſhould diſcover the perſons 
guilty of this crime. Nor were the good reſolutions of the preſent 
miniſters confined to the ſuppreſſion of political depravity. Her 
majeſty addreſſed a circular letter to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
lamenting the general corruption of manners, and the laxity of ec- 
cleſiaſtical diſcipline ; and charged him, by the moſt ſolemn conſider- 
ations, to uſe effeQtual means for putting a ſtop to theſe evils, and 
providing for the Wh br of the church, and the furtherance 
of godly living. 

So far the domeſtic management and conduct of miniſters ſoemed 
favourable to their continuance in power; but their internal ſtrength 
and ſecurity had not advanced, either in proportion to the number 
of their friends brought into employment, or the apparent prudence 
and propriety of their meaſures. _ | 

1. Although the preſent miniſters awed their riſe to popular f- 
your, yet it ſoon began to abate; and their antagoniſts, in their turn, 
entertained hopes of an approaching reſtoration by the aid of thoſe 
inſtruments which had ſupplanted them. Under the alternate im- 
pulſe of diſcordant paſſions, individuals and public bodies are preci- 
pitated into groſs inconſiſtencies of conduct and attachments. The 
generality of the people, zealous for the intereſt of the eſtabliſhed 
church, had been betrayed into exceſs of alarm from the apprehen- 
ſion of its real, or imaginary danger. Antipathy to France, abhor- 
rence to popery, and a jealouſy for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, not leſs 
deeply rooted in their breaſts, now began to reſume a predominant 
ſway. The bold and poſitive charge of guilt ſeldom fails to leave an 
Impreſſion, eſpecially when aſſigned to rulers, whom, from the ge- 
nius of the conſtitution, Engliſhmen are naturally prone to ſuſpect. 
The new miniſters were branded by their discomfited antagoniſts with 
the aſperſion of partiality to che intereſts of the courts of France 
and St. Germain's, and ſome of the meaſures, which they purſued, 
3M2 ſupplied 


20th Aug. 
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0 EA r. ſupplied their accuſers with fpecious facts in ſupport of this imputa- 


Some ſuſpected Jacobites had been returned members from 
Scotland in conſequence of miniſterial recommendations: it was 
aſſerted, that not only individuals, but public bodies in that king- 


dom had, with impunity, given open teſtimonies of loyalty to the 


exiled prince. 


All, who lay under the ſame ſuſpicion in England, 


took an active part in ſupporting the influence and juſtifying the 
meaſures of the preſent leaders. The negotiations for peace, origi- 
nating from a clandeſtine correſpondence with the French eourt, and 
carried on in oppoſition to the remonſtrances of the confederates, 
awakened the doubts of the multitude, that they had been imprudent 
and precipitant in giving their confidence to the em now at the 


helm **. 


2. The ſtrength of adminiſtration was eonſiderably diminiſhed by 


the ſupineneſs, or deſertion of ſome of its reſpectable friends. Du- 
ring the ſtruggle for power, oP _— is under ſtrong temptations 


/ 


21 1 of the Coda of Oxford, 
Pamphlets of the times. 

13 The ducheſs of Gordon, in che month 
of June 1711, ſent a ſilver medal to the dean 
of the Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh, 
with a head on one ſide, and this inſcription, 
ejus eft ; and on the other, the Britiſh iſles, 
with the word, reddite. The dean preſented the 
medal to the faculty at their next public meet- 
ing, and a debate enſued about the propriety of 
admitting it into their repoſitories ; it was car- 


med by fixty-three votes againſt twelve to ad- 


mit the medal, and return the ducheſs of Gor- 


don thanks for her preſent. Two. of the ad- 
vocates, delegated for this purpoſe, waited 
upon the ducheſs, and expreſſed their hopes. 
that her grace would ſoon have an opportu- 
nity to compliment the faculty with a ſecond 
medal upon the reſtoration of the king. The 
Medal, Lond. 1712. Such was the account 
of this tranſaction circulated by the enemies 


of adminiſtration, and publiſhed in the London 


Flying Poft, 8th Auguſt. In conſequenee of 


this aſperſion, an extraordinary meeting of 


the advocates was called 19th July, and an act 
15 


was * up repreſenting, that they had, at 
their public meeting, rejected the offer of the 
medal, and ordered it to be delivered into the 
hands of the lord advocate, which had been 


done in their preſence; and that they had 
ſolemnly declared their loyal affection to her 


majeſty, and their zeal for the proteſtant ſucceſ-. 
ſion. This act and repreſentation was pub- 
liſhed in the Edinburgh Gazette, i in contra- 
diction to the account given by the Flying 
Poſt. As no proſecution was carried on 
againſt the publiſher of the paper, as had been 
threatened. by the advocates, many till re- 
tained the impreſſion which they had taken up 
on its authority; z and, as the miniſtry did not 
inquire into the facts, nor take notice of ſeveral 
Jacobite publications in circulation, while they 
proſecuted, with the utmoſt ſeverity,. the 
authors who wrote in defence of the late mi- 


niſtry, under a profeſſed zeal for whig prin- 


ciples, it ſtrengthened the ſ uſpicion propagated 
againſt them by their enemies, that they were 
cheriſhing deſigns friendly to the pretender. 
Political State, vol. ii. p. 479. 
1+ Pamphlets of the times. p 
a 0 
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of over-ſtretching 3 Its credit, and of amuſing the hopes of its. yotaries, © HAP. P, 
by entering into engagements, both with regard to its patronage and 
public conduct, which cannot be performed) when the day of trial ar- * 
rives. No ſooner has the honey- moon of a new adminiſtration ex- 
pired, than it begins to be upbraided with the complaints of ne- 
glected friends, and accuſed of apoſtaſy from thoſe principles which 
gained patriotic affection. The llowneſs and heſitation with which the 
changes in the ſubordinate places were effected, and the endeavours 
of the leading men in adminiſtration to compromiſe, and coaleſce 
with their predeceſſors, not only diſguſted ardent friends, but indi- 
cated a conſciouſneſs of imbecility, which re-animated the hopes, 10 
conſolidated the union of their antagoniſts. 

The performance of miniſters, who owed their preferment to a 
profeſſion of zeal for the church, did not come up to the expęctations 
of thoſe who had favoured them from the pure impulſe of that prin- 
ciple. The clergy of the high church party had formed the moſt 
extravagant projets for exalting eccleſiaſtical authority and aug- 
menting the emoluments of the ſacerdotal order. Some were ſo 
illiberal as to wiſh for a repeal of the act of indulgence; and all of 
them were diſſatisfied, becauſe nothing had been done for control- 
ling the growth of ſchiſm, and mortifying the proteſtant diſſenters, 
In ſhort, except building a few churches, which was imputed to the 
piety of the ſovereign, a miniſtry and parliament, indebted for their 
political exiſtence to the zealous friends of epiſcopacy, could not as 
yet produce, in the regiſter of their NG Tal a ſingle voucher of 
gratitude and kindneſs to their benefaQors ** 

Perſons, who had long indulged the rancour of party animoſity 
and contributed to the promotion of the tory miniſters by the invec- 
tives and calumny with which they had loaded the Whigs, were not 
leſs irritated upon account of the delay of vindictive juſtice. If the 
crimes of their predeceſſors were as enormous as the miniſters wiſhed 
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'5 Swift's Letters, paſſim. Hiſtory of the Four Laſt Years, p. 43. 
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CH A P. the people to believe, ought not ſome exemplaty puniſhments to 
Ubhave been inflicted for the vindication of their own honour ; for 


avenging the wrongs of an inſulted nation; and for guarding 
poſterity againſt ſimilar oppreſſions? But when, inſtead of impeach- 


ments and trials which had been anticipated with malignant gratifi. 


cation, terms of reconciliation were held out to the guilty; and 
when the general, who was the very ſoul of the odious cabal, and 


the prime delinquent, ſtill continued to enjoy boundleſs emoluments 


and the moſt dangerous power, theſe ſanguine partifans were 
aſhamed of having been made the tools of artifice, and the dupes of 
their own credulity ; and, whether they indulged a contempt for the 
timidity, or indignation at the treachery of thoſe who had deceived 


them, the effect was VERY Burk to the e re n en 


of the preſent rulers *” 

3. The events of oY kitten 1711 were by no means ia 
to the reputation of the miniſters, or anſwerable to the hopes of the 
nation. The importance of carrying on the war in Spain had been 
their conſtant theme when out of place and the ſum, of one mil- 
lion five hundred thouſand' pounds, had been granted for that pur- 
poſe by the preceding ſeſſion of parliament : the duke of Argyle, 
who had acquired diſtinguiſhed fame as a general, had been ap- 
pointed to the principal command there; and confident expectations 
had been cheriſhed of an entire change of the face of affairs in that 
quarter ; but theſe were ſadly diſappointed by the criminal neglect of 
the nn in not n but the N reinforcements and 


TE mittances P 


77 Tmpartial View. Letter to a Member of and made the moſt earneſt applications to the 
the Houſe of Commons touching Embezzle- reſt of the allies for ſupplying their ſtipulated 
ment, p. 70. Lond. 1712. quotas for that ſervice; and, though they be- 
* Pife of Argyle p. 69. It appears from gan to grudge the redundant expence which 
the correſpondence between Mr. St. John and had been laid out on the war in Germany, 
lord Townſhend, that the tory miniſters ated they were inclined to have* gone farther than 
with confiſtency in the affairs of Spain; they their predeceſſors had done in ſupport of the 
had determined, after they came into power, to Spaniſh war. Letter of Mr. St. John and 
puſh the war with the greateſt vigour. there; Lord Townſhend; paſſim. MSS. | 

EY The 


The ill-direQed and unſucceſsful operations of the fleet had. been © 


another ground of complaint againſt the late miniſters, but, inſtead — 


of retrieving its honour, their ſucceſſors had been the authors of diſ- 
grace and calamities ny, chat nenden. dene ene in any 
former year of the wart. 

After all the i. which had been ited ba the promiſes 
of the miniſters, relative to the management of the war, it could not 
fail to,put their friends to the bluſh, to find; that the whole amount 
of ſucceſs, in the; courſe. of the laſt. campaign, had only added freſh 
| laurels to, the general, and animated the Hanes of thoſe who had 
been the objects of their hatred 7...;; 1, n 90 

4. The ſirm adherence of the ejected party vo one ago 9 pro- 
moted both by their hopes and their fears, produced the moſt ſtre- 
nuous exertions for undermining the popularity with which their 
antagoniſts had entered into the career of power. If the war 
was prolonged, it was evident that the duke of Marlborough, whoſe 
ſervices were indiſpenſable, would have it in his power to make his 
own terms with the court, and to re-eſtabliſh the intereſt of his 
friends; and that, on the other ſide, they had every thing to fear 
upon the event of peace, from the reſentment of miniſters, inflamed 
to the higheſt pitch by the contempt with which their offers. of re- 
conciliation had been rejected. It was obvious, that every in- 
ſtance of error or miſmanagement, which occurred in the various and 
complicated tranſactions of a long adminiſtration, would be inveſti- 
gated with diligence, and chaſtiſed with ſeverity, . To blaſt. the re- 


'9 The ill 3 of the expedition a - to give a warrant for the payment of twenty- 
gainſt Canada, owing to the ignorance and eight thouſand pounds for that purpoſe, 21ſt 
negle& of thoſe who had the management of June 1711, at the time he was finding fault 
it, brought great diſcredit upon the miniſters; with the late adminiſtration, for increaſing the 
and it was now ſaid, that it had been under- charge of the war beyond the bounds pre- 
taken ſolely for the. advantage of general Hill, fcribed by parliament. Memoirs of the Four 
Mrs. Marſham's brother. Mr. Harley diſ- Laſt Years, p. 118. Hiſtory of Impeach- 
approved of that expedition, becauſe no pre- ments, p. 204. 305. Lond. 177. 
vious eſtimate had been given in, or money Memoirs of the Four Laſt Years, 
allowed for it by parliament; but it was urged p- 120. 

5 Mr. St. John, who prevailed on the queen 2 Life of Bolingbroke, P · 268. 
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2 ſeemed better calculated, than maintaining a tric friendſhip with the 
allies, and co-operating with them, to diſcredit the depending nego- 
tiations. The zeal which the Whigs affected for the great object of 
the confederacy, and the aſſiſtance which they derived from the eoun- 
tenance of the allied powers, grew every day more formidable to the 
miniſters, and could not fail to ſucceed in retarding, or finally ob- 
ſtructing the peace. The intereſt of the allies and England had been 
ſo long incorporated, and their connexion ſo much familiarized to 
the minds of the Engliſh, that a ſeparation of them was conſidered as 
no leſs unnatural and impolitic, than rending and dividing the Britiſ 


empire. The friendſhip of the Dutch was deemed fo eſſential to the 
ſecurity of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, that many who had wiſhed well 


to the preſent miniſters, and been pleaſed with their introduction to 


power, betame anxious for removing them, leſt they ſhould be the 


inſtruments of bringing the nation to a rupture with that ally, and 
breaking down the ſtrongeſt barrier againſt 108 hopes of epic ſuc- 


ceſſor : 


F. The friends of mdralbifiration were 3 * mei ad- 
verfaries encouraged by the internal diſcord, which aroſe from the 


different principles, the tempers, and the ambition of its members. 
Mr. Harley, though he had now relinquiſhed the hopes of a coali- 


tion with the Whigs, had a ſtrong bias for their political fyſtem; 
and beſides he diſcovered, in the adoption and proſecution of public 
meaſures, an heſitation and Nowneſs, which wearied the patience 


and excited the contempt of his colleagues. Mr. St. John, and 


fir Simon Harcourt, had imbibed the ardent and i impetuous ſpirit of 
the party they patroniſed, and wiſhed to keep pace with the ex- 
pectations of their friends, by a complete change in all the offices of 
government, and the ſpeedy execution of ſuch meaſures as they 
themſelves had recommended when out of place. 'The haughty 


8020 3 vol. xvi. p. 338. 


23 Sheridan's Life of Swift, p- 7 5 Swift's Letters, 8th ren, Wo March, 1 * it 
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ſpirit of Mr. St. John ſubmitted, with diſdain, to the. authority of a C HAR: 
miniſter, whom he conſidered as inferior to himſelf in mental endow- LA . 
ments and political knowledge. The miſunderſtanding between 
Mr. St. John and Mr. Harley had grown to ſuch a height at the 
beginning of the year 1711, that they had not only diſcontinued all 
ſocial intercourſe, but ſeldom met at the council-board ; and the 
former had begun to enliſt partiſans for himſelf with a view to a now 
adminiſtration *. 
The early defection of the duke of Somerſet from the preſent ad- 
miniſtration was attended with effects injurious to their meaſures ; 
and gave ſerious alarm to all who were intereſted in their ſtability. 
The duke had left the Whigs in diſguſt, becauſe he thought that he 
was not enough conſulted by them on political affairs; and, as his 
lady was in high favour with the queen, the tory miniſtry conſidered 
his acceſſion to be a ſtrong prop to their authority. When the 
queſtion for diſſolving the parliament came under conſideration, the 
duke warmly oppoſed it; and, being overruled, he became ſullen 
and unmanageable, and at length diſcontiued his attendance at the 
council- board. He began to aſſociate again with his old friends; 
and was ſuſpected of communicating to them the ſecrets of govern- 
ment“. The diſmiſſion of the duke, though the queen ſhould be 
prevailed upon to conſent to it, could but little avail the miniſters, 
while his ducheſs was rooted in her confidence, and remained, 
within the walls of the palace, a malignant ſpy upon all their 
actions“. Such was the ſtate of parties, when the ſecond ſeſſion of 
this parliament opened on the 7th December 1711. 
The queen's ſpeech related, chlefly to the peace. She ſaid, that, 
notwithſtanding the arts of thoſe who delighted in war, the place 
and the time for opening a general treaty were appointed ; that ſhe 


* Oxford's Account of Public Affairs. the Tecret negotiations for peace, which they 
Conduct of Oxford. 


did not fail to repreſent to the diſadvantage of 
* Hiſtory of the Four Laſt Vears, p · "as. the preſent maniiters, both in — and 


29, 31. Advice to the October Club. He abroad. | ; 
was accuſed of making known to the Whigs Id. : 


3N looked 
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Cc WT P. looked upon the latereſt of the allies as inſeparable from ber own; 
3 tmat they had expreſſed their entire confidence in her, and that ſhe 


1 n would do her utmoſt to procure ſatisfaction to them. She promiſed 
1 to make the proteſtant religion, and the liberties of the nation, her 
1 principal concern; and to uſe her endeavours, after the war, to have 
the trade of her ſubjects improved. For all theſe tis ſhe recom- 
1 mended making early proviſion for the campaign. 
1 The commons, by a great majority, voted an en Spee 
their unreſerved approbation of her majeſty's ſpeech. The next day 
they granted a ſupply; and proceeded, without loſs of time, upon 
the eſtimates, and the ways and means. ö 
us In the houſe of lords, a motion was made by the a of Notting- 
ham for introducing a clauſe in their addreſs to the queen, that no 
| peace could be ſafe or honourable for Great Britain and Europe, if 
1 Spain and the Weſt Indies were allotted to any branch of the houſe 
[| of Bourbon. After a long debate, which principally referred to the 
| preliminaries for peace, and the engagements of Britain to the confe- - 
deracy, the motion was carried by a majority of four votes 
As the houſe of lords had formerly addreſſed her majeſty, not to 
make peace while the Spaniſh monarchy remained in the poſſeſſion 
of the duke of Anjou, they acted conſiſtently in holding the ſame 
language in their addreſs, upon the approach of a treaty, Their re- 
| folations upon other queſtions had more the appearance of party 
ſpirit ; and ſeemed to be intended for confirming the ſuperiority of 
the faction adverſe to the court. The duke of Hamilton was in 
great favour with the queen ; and, having been created a Britiſh 
peer, chimed his right to a ſeat in the houfe of lords. His claim 
was oppoſed upon the ſame footing, that a Scottiſh peer was ren- 
dered incapable of being promoted to a Britiſh peerage after the 
union. Council was heard for the queen, the duke, and the Scottiſh 


peers; and the queſtion was decided galinft the claim, 1 may be 


* Journals Lords, ak Dead | 
fairly 
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fairly. admitted, that ſpecious arguments were, advanced in ſupport C H A > . 
of this deciſion ; but the previous rejection of a motion for taking w——— 
the opinion of the judges, in a queſtion. that was new and difficult, INN, 
December. 


indicated a precipitation hardly conſiſtent with a due reſpect for 
juſtice *, . | e Bie e 04.4 3 12 | 
The weakneſs of miniſterial influence in the upper houſe was not 
leſs apparent, from open and direct oppoſition to ſome of their mea» 
' ſures, than from the approving, or rather foreſtalling of others, conſo- 
nant to the political ſyſtem and private ſentiments which they had 
eſpouſed. | The principal members of the preſent adminiſtration had 
been the moſt notable champions for the bill againſt occaſional con- 
formity; and it was expected, that, from conſiſtency as well as gra- 
titude to their friends, they would loſe no time in bringing it again 
into parliament, That one whole ſeſſion ſhould have elapſed, with - 
out any motion for this purpoſe, was imputed to the procraſtination 
of the treaſurer, or to his latent affeQion for the diſſenters; and 
gave umbrage to many of the Tories, who were hardly ſatisfied with 
the promiſe of being gratified in the courſe of this ſeſſion . But 
before any ſtep had yet been taken by adminiſtration in this buſineſs, 
the earl of Nottingham brought a bill into the houſe of lords for 
preſerving the proteſtant religion, by which the principal objeQs of 
the bill againſt occaſional conformity were obtained. He had ever 


2 A diſſent was entered againſt this deci- 
ſon, 20th December; and the Scottiſh peers 
diſcontinued their attendance in the houſe, 
The queen intereſted herſelf anxiouſly in be- 
half of the duke of Hamilton ; and, in'a meſ- 
ſage to the houſe of lords on the 17th Ja- 
nuary, ſhe expreſſed her deſire for their advice 
to find out the beſt method of ſettling this af- 


fair to che ſatisfaction of the whole kingdom. 


In conſequence of this meſſage, the lords re- 
lolved, that the ſitting of the peers of Great 
Britain, who were peers of Scotland before the 
union, in that houſe, by election, was alterable 
by parliament, at the requeſt of the peers of 
Great Britain, who were peers of Scotland be- 


3N 2 


fore the union, without any violation of the 


union. Journals Lords, 25th January. Al- 
though no alteration followed immediately 
upon this refolntion, yet it appeaſed the Scot- 
tiſh peers ſo far, that they returned to the 
houſe of lords. 32 

In the year 1782, the duke of Hamilton 
claimed to ſit in the houſe of peers as duke of 
Brandon; and the queſtion being referred to 
the judges, they were unanimouſly of opinion, 
that the peers of Scotland are not diſabled 
from receiving, ſubſequently to the union, a 
patent of peerage of Great Britain. Journals 
Lords, 6th June 1782. | 


TL tter to the October Club. 
been 
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been a zealous patron of the church, and now acted with conſiſteney 
ſhould have been ſupported by the — 
of the Whigs, was not leſs .mortifying to their conſiderate. friends, 


than it was to their antagoniſts,” who were rohbed of the applayſe, 


which they expected from taking the firſt ſteps in every buſineſs 
relative to the intereſt of the church. It only remained for the latter, 
with a good grace, to give their countenance to this bill; and, if 
poſſible, to carry it beyond the intention of its authors. When it 
came to the houſe of commons, they would not ſo much as liſten te 
a petition from the French and Dutch proteſtants, praying chat they 
might be exempted from the reſtrictions NOW upon the WE 
diſſenters ©. * 3 14.4 THER 
The laſt triumph of che Whigs, i in the, upper n was A vote 
for addreſſing her majeſty, to inſtruct her plenipotentiaries not to 
open the congreſs at Utrecht, until they had firſt concerted with 
the miniſters of the allies neceſſary meaſures for preſerving a ſtrict 
union among themſelves; after which, inſtead of adjourning to the 
22d of January as the houſe of commons had done, agreeably to the 
wiſhes. of the court, they adjourned only to the 2d of that month. 
The repeated experience of the weakneſs and uncertainty of their 


influence, in the houſe of lords, induced the miniſters to ſuggeſt, to 
her majeſty, a very extraordinary exertion of prerogative, Twelve 


new peers were created in one day, for the purpoſe of turning the 
ſcale in the upper houſe in favour of adminiſtration, and over- 


_ powering all oppoſition to its plans. Although the power exerciſed 


by the crown upon this occaſion was not liable to any legal objec- 
tion, yet it was juſtly condemned, not only by the party which it 


30 Journals Lords, 15th, 17th, 18th De- of,” „ Ke. Kc. It was a deſpicable ſabterſuge 
cember. Journals Commons, 19th, 2oth. It in the Whigs to ſhelter themſelves under the 
was intitled, An Act for preſerving the Pro- title of an act, the tenor and ſpirit of which 
teſtant Religion, by better ſecuring the Church were a flat contradiction to its profeſſed pur- | 
of England; and for confirming the Toleration poſe. The earl of Nottingham is ſaid to have 
granted to Proteſtant Diſſenters, by the A& made this bill the condition of his ſupporting 
exempting them from the Penalties of certain the Whigs. Political dane, vol. it. p- . 


Laws, and for ſupplying the Defects there - 
| Tons overthrew, 
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overthrew; but by all the intelligent friends of the eonſtitution, as C D* 
eſtabliſhing a en — to control che „ of the 


legiſlature. * 1 | 1711, 12. 
A few days after this rolnforceent. of ths miniſterial party, her 
majeſty communicated to both houſes the arrival of her plenipoten- 19th Jan. 


tiaries at Utrecht, and their having begun to concert the moſt proper 
meaſures for procuring ſatisſaction to her allies, particularly, with 
reſpect to Spain and the Weſt Indies; which communications were 
acknowledged with the nn aſſurances of gratitude n 
dence in her government. 
Moſt of the meaſures introdueed during this ſeſſion ads to the 
proſecution of the late miniſters, and to the cenſure of thoſe mea- 
ſures which they had directed. Mr. Walpole, the late ſecretary, was 
expelled the houſe of commons, and ſent to the Tower, for having 
corruptly taken money as the price of contracts WINGS for r 
her majeſty's troops in North Britain | 190104 
The duke' of Marlborough, upon hy information of the commiſ- 
ſioners of accounts, was accuſed of having received enormous ſums 
every year, by way of gratuity, from the contractors for furniſhing 
the Britiſh troops with bread ; of having received two and a half 
per cent. out of the pay of the foreign troops in the ſervice of Eng- 
land; and of having allowed Mr. Cardonnel, his ſecretary, to exact 


1th, 


AS C11! 14] 7 ' 1 T O41 110 


21ſt Dec. 
17th Jan. 


11th Dec, 


. He had receiced five hundred guineas, and 


a note for five hundred pounds, on account 
of two contraQts for forage to her majeſty's 

troops in North Britain. It appears from Mr. 
Mann's evidence in the houſe of commons, 
17th January, and Mr. Walpole's vindication 


of himſelf, that the latter derived no advan- 


tage from theſe ſums; that he had received 
| them on Mr. Mann's account, having before 
Ripulated with the contractors that he was to 
be a ſharer in this undertaking, at equal profit 
or loſs, as ſhould Ages 1 in rent the 
contract. 
a Hp wes ene bee dai bo- 
rough of King? s Lynn, but the co 


found him incapable of being elected to ſerve 


in the preſent parliament. They alſo reſolved, 
that Samuel Taylor, who had the minority of 
votes, was not duly elected; and that there- 
fore the election was void. Journals Com- 
mons, 6th March 1712. 

Tn the "diſpute relative to the Middleſex 
election in the year 1769, the miniſterial party 
referred to the caſe of Mr. Walpole, as a prece- 
dent for the repeated expuliion of Mr. Wilkes ; 


but oppoſition appealed to the ſame precedent 


for refuſing to fuſtain' the election of colonel 
Lutterel, who' had the ſmalleſt number of 


votes. See this point rtr Letters of Ja- 
nius, Pe 5 wad | 
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five hundred-ducats on every contract; and 'Mit.-Sweety the deputy 


1711712. 


* 
3 

5. 

* 


24th Jan. 


contractors . The duke of Marlborough did not deny theſe charges, 


and pleaded; in his on vindication, that the premium, which he 


had received from the oontractors, had been formerly allowed as a 
perquiſite to the chief commander in the Low Countries; that the 


deduction from the pay of the foreign troops had been granted by 


her majeſty's warrant ; and that the emoluments, ariſing from both, 
had been expended for the public ſervice in procuring ſecret intelli. 


gence, which had contributed, eſſentially, to the ſueceſs of the war”. 


Theſe apologies did not ſatisfy the houſe of commons, who reſolved, 
that taking money from the contractors was illegal; that the two and 
a half per cent. from the pay of foreign troops, was public money, 
and ought to be accounted for; which reſolutions, the ſpeaker, at- 
tended by the whole houſe, preſented to her majeſty, who gave 
orders to the attorney- general for proſecuting the duke 

Several attempts were made to criminate the late treaſurer, but 
the only ſpecious one was founded upon a report of the commil- 
ſioners of accounts, repreſenting that the ſum of twenty thouſand 
pounds had been lent to the Scottiſh treaſury, during the depend- 
ence of the union, of which twelve thouſand had been repaid, and 
that the remainder ought to be accounted for to the public. Upon 
a full examination of evidence, it appeared, that the above ſum 
had been remitted for the purpoſe of enabling ſome of the Scottiſh 


s 32 Journals Commons, 21ſt December, luments. Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 417. 
Marlborough's Letter. Hague, 10th No- 3+ The duke had been diſmiſſed from all 


vember. Annals Anne, 1711; Appendix, 


Ne x. The value of the gratuities which the 


duke had received from the contractors for 


bread were calculated at ſixty · three thouſand, 


three hundred and nineteen pounds ; and the 
two and a half per cent. deducted from the 
pay of the mercenary troops, at the ſum of four 
hundred and fixty thouſand, and one pound. 
'The duke- of Ormond, who ſucceeded the 


Auke of Marlborough, enjoyed the ſame emo- 


his employments, 31ſt December 1711. The 
reaſon aſſigned for this by her majeſty was, the 
inquiry depending before the houſe of com- 
mons relative to, his conduct. 
A proſecution was inſtituted by the attor- 
ney- general againſt the duke; but he {gen 
after went abroad, and it was dropt, which 
made people believe, either that the miniſtry 
muſt have failed in evidence, or that they duft 
not proceed. Purſe and Mitre, P. 43. 
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nobility,” in the confidence of the Engliſh cabinet, to perform en- C HAP: 
gagements which they had come under, to ſecure the aſſiſtance f.. 


certain individuals in carrying on the union ; but that this buſineſs 
had been concealed from the treaſury, leſt it ſhould have given a 
handle to the enemies of government there for thwarting the treaty. 
Lord Godolphin did not materially contradict the ſtatement of the 
commiſſioners ; and repreſented, that her majeſty had agreed not to 
exact the reverſion of the debt”, From the myſterious circum- 
ſtances which attended this tranſaction, we are warranted to con- 
clude, that the money had been diſpoſed of in a way that could 
not be revealed to the public without bringing ſome imputation 
of ſelfiſhneſs upon individuals, who had oftenſibly contributed to 
the ſucceſs- of the union ; nor will the moſt rigid moralift be in- 
clined to cenſure the perſons then in power for ſuch an allot- 
ment of the public money, when he attends to the value of the 
object obtained; and to the juſtice of reimburſing the heavy ex- 
pences, neceſſarily incurred by their friends, in counteracting the 


plots of ignorant or ill-deſigning men, hoſtile to the true intereſt of 


their country. | 125555 

By theſe proceedings, the miniſters not only gratified their reſent- 
ment, but diſcloſed the intereſted views of their predeceſſors in op- 
poſing the peace. This object was ſtill more directly promoted by 
a ſeries of inquiries, tending to expoſe the ill conduct of the allies 
towards Britain; and to bear down thoſe ſcruples' about ſeparating 
from them, which the Whigs propagated to render the treaty for 
peace unpopular. After a full examination of all, the treaties, ſub- 


35 Second Report of the Commiſſioners of lord Godolphin, from the total ſuppreſſion of 
Accounts, 17th March. Upon the firſt exa- this buſineſs, after it had been brought for- 
mination, lord Godolphin acknowledged. that ward by a party, who had the inclination and 
twelve thouſand pounds had been paid back, power to condemn him, if any ſhadow of guilt 
but afterwards correQed his evidence, and ſaid had appeared. It is a ftrong teſtimony in his 
that it was not paid to him. Political State, favour, that Dr. Swift ſays of him; „ hint. 
vol. iii. p. 218. We may however infer, that he cannot be accuſed of corruption.” Hiſtory of. 
no proof of corruption could be found: againſt the Four Laſt Years, p. 177. | 


ſidies, 


1711, 132. 
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C * *. ſidies, and eſtimates, in which Britain and the allies were jointly 
k—— concerned, the commons paſſed various reſolutions, expreſſive of 


1711+ 12- their diſſatisfaction with the conduct of the latter. 


Theſe were 


4th March. afterwards laid before the queen in the form of a repreſentation and 


— addreſs **, in conſequence of which, lord Strafford was inſtructed to 


notify to the ſtates, that the queen required them to augment their 
troops in a fair proportion to thoſe of England ; and to threaten, if this 
was not complied with, that ſhe would reduce hers to the Proportion 


of thoſe actually furniſhed by the States. 


Among the cenſorious votes paſſed by the commons, none affected 
the honour of the late miniſters more deeply, and gave a greater 
alarm to the Dutch, than thoſe which related to the barrier treaty. 
After having examined the treaty, and the correſpondence between 
26th Feb. the Engliſh miniſters and lord Townſhend, it was reſolved, that 
ſeveral articles of it were deſtructive to the trade and intereſt of 
Great Britain; that lord * had no authority for conſent- 


6 From this repreſentation, compoled by 


* fir Thomas Hanmer, it appeared, that all the 
confederates had failed in their ſtipulations, 


and particularly in the quotas of men which 
fhey were bound to furniſh ; that Britain had 


always gone beyond her engagements z and, 


during the war, had expended nineteen mil- 
ons by way of ſurplus, or beyond the ſums 
ſhe was bound to pay ; and that the part ſhe 
had borne in the war was equal to that of the 
whole confederacy, | | | 

The States preſented a memorial to the 
queen, 3d April, attempting to refute the 
grounds upon which the repreſentation of the 
commons was founded. 'The ſubſtance of it 
was, that, by.the terms of the alliance, both 

wers had engaged their utmoſt force ; and 
that they had done all they could do; they 
admitted that Great Britain had ſometimes 
exceeded the proportion of ſhips and men, 
ſettled at the beginning of the campaign ; but 
that this could furniſh no ground of cenſure 
againſt them, while they fulfilled their ftipu- 
lations; they objected to ſome of the calcu- 


lations, and aſſerted, that the revenue, arifing 
from the country where their barrier lay, was 
over- rated. 

The fact ſeems to | wal been this: AL 
though by the grand alliance between Eng- 
land, the empire, and Holland, the former was 
bound to aſſiſt the other two with its utmoſt 
force by ſea and land, yet, by a ſubſequent 
convention, the proportion, which the ſeveral 
parties were to contribute towards the war, 
was adjuſted in the following manner. The 
emperor was obliged to furniſh ninety thouſand 
men againft France; Holland to bring fixty 
thouſand into the field, and England forty 
thouſand. In the progreſs of the war, the 
quotas of the allies were diminiſhed, and thoſe 
of England augmented ; and, when this was 
complained of, the former defended themſelves 
upon the general terms of the firſt convention; 
and, though the exiſtence of the latter was no- 
torious and acknowledged, yet it is remark- 
able, when a ſearch was- made for it by the 
tory miniſters, no copy of it could be found. 
Hiſtory of the Four Laſt Years, p. 148. * 

| | | 1 
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ing to them; and that he and all who adviſed the ratification were 
enemies to the queen and the kingdom 

Theſe diſcoveries, tending to the diſcredit of the aies, made 
a deep impreſſion upon the great body of her majeſty's ſubjects, and 
united them with the miniſters in the deſire for peace; but at the 
ſame time, by widening the breach between the confederates and 
Britain, increaſed the inſolence of the French king, and raiſed new 
obſtructions to the negotiations. The commons, relying entirely 
on the wiſdom of adminiſtration, avoided any interference in this 
buſineſs; but the lords were by no means ſatisfied with the prelimi- 
naries which were propoſed by the French, and preſented an addreſs 
to her majeſty, aſſuring her, that they would aſſiſt her with their 
lives and fortunes to carry on the war in conjunction with the allies, 
till a ſafe and honourable peace could be obtained. | 

The preſence of prince Eugene, who arrived in England in the 
ng of the year, animated the efforts of the Whigs, and filled 
the court and the miniſters with the een of dangerous in- 
trigues for thwarting their meaſures He had authority from the 
emperor to propoſe ſuch plans for continuing the war, and for miti- 
gating the burden of it to England, as began to make a great im- 
preſſion, even upon thoſe who had expreſſed their earneſt wiſhes 
for a ſpeedy peace. The miniſters of the States not only teazed 
the court with complaints and remonſtrances, but carried their appeal 
to the people. Their letter to the queen, complaining of the de- 


37 While the queſtion on the barrier treaty 


was depending, the States wrote a letter to the 


queen, 19th February, expreſſing their will- 


ingneſs to explain, and treat upon ſuch articles 
as did not affect its eſſentials, or take away the 
rights which they had acquired. The repeal 
of the barrier treaty, though perhaps neceſſary 
for obtaining a peace, was certainly a harſh 
meaſure towards the Dutch, aud diſhonourable 
for the queen. 
33 Hiſtory of the Four Laſt Years, p. 56. 

Prince Eugene continued in London till the 
th March. He was received with external 


dred pounds. 
the Whigs; and entertained, with great mag- 


civility by the court, and her majeſty pre- 
ſented him with a ſword, enriched with dia- 
monds to the value of four thouſand five hun- 


He was warmly careſſed by 


nificence, by the great men of every party. 
Political State, vol. iii. p. 55, 56. 

39 Prince Eugene's Memorial, Political 
State, vol. il. p. 95. The cmpergr's memo- 
rial, by her majeſty's order, was communi- 
cated to the commons, February 26; and 
was made the baſis of reducing her contribu- 


tions to the war in Spain. 


30 
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C X18. r. claration which they had received from the Britiſh ambaſſador 


———_ was printed in Holland, and circulated in England as ſoon as it was 


171 June. delivered to the court. The commons addreſſed the queen, ex- 


preſſing; their ſenſe of the indignity offered to her by this publio- 


ation; and praying that, in future, ſhe would be pleaſed to decline 


anſwering any memorials which were dense before eue 3 
ſented to her majeſty. 


To the great zeal of the miniſtry and commons kor the intereſt 
of the Engliſh church, we are to impute the repeal of ſome laws, 
and the enacting of others, which, however reaſonable and juſt; gave 
great offence to the preſbyterians in Scotland. The liberal plans of 
William, with reſpe& to toleration there, had been greatly ob- 


ſtructed, not only by the religious bigotry of the people, but by the 


political principles of thoſe who generally adhered to the epiſcopa- 
lian perſuaſion **, and whoſe known attachment to king James ren- 
dered the whig miniſters more diſpoſed to comply with the ſevere 
reſtrictions upon religious freedom, which were ungenerouſly ſug- 
geſted by the members of the eſtabliſhment. Though, from the de- 
fire of the king, ſeveral of the miniſters, who refuſed to conform to 


the new eſtabliſhment, ſtill continued to officiate in pariſhes where 
they were acceptable to the congregations; yet this had been always 


underſtood as an indulgence, which they owed to the connivance of 
the magiſtrate, rather than to the intention of the law. As the doc- 
trinal tenets of the Scottiſh epiſcopalians and preſbyterians were the 
ſame, and the difference in their forms of worſhip trivial, we are the 
more aſtoniſhed at the narrowneſs of the latter, in grudging a tole- 
ration to their proteſtant brethren, while they themſelves were veſted 
with excluſive authority and emoluments as a national eſtabliſh 
ment. | 

- About the beginning of the preſent reign, a great 2 of ſen- 
timent began to operate upon t the 6 Scottiſh eee uh Was, na- 


28 Letter concerning Toleration. Eihbergz, 1703 · 1 FT 
| h tural 
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tural for them, in their depreſſed condition, / to' cheriſh the idea of a C 18 P. 
relation to that religious community, in the neighbouring kingdom, —— 


which, under the ſanction of law, enjoyed a conſtitution and polity 
conſonant to their own principles; and this propenſity paved the 
way for a nearer conformity, by adopting the 'Engliſh modes of 
worſhip. It was alſo reaſonable to conclude, that, as the ſovereign 
was herſelf a member of that church and zealous for its intereſt, ſo, 
by accepting and uſing the liturgy, they were likely to ſtand on 
fairer ground for obtaining her t when . ergo a un 
nn of beſtowing it. « 3 Þrrs 
The event of the union contributed ſtill farther to the lounge 
ment of theſe hopes; and accelerated the period of their being rea- 
lized. The incorporation of the legiſlatures, of the two reſpective 
kingdoms; ſeemed highly favourable to the uniformity of their reli- 
gious eftabliſhments'; which would be more eaſily accompliſhed," if 
the epiſcopalians in Scotland could be induced to aboliſh every diſ- 
tinction, n their ful canal with the church of Eng- 
lanc 055 BID 4203-4 Miez 
The ſame idea of the importanoe of a Far ales in wor- 
ſhip and government, was fondly cheriſhed by ſome dignitaries of the 


of the common prayer book for the uſe of the Scottiſh epiſcopa- 
lians“. A few of the clergy of that deſcription, who had been or- 
dained by the Engliſh biſhops, and who officiated in the epiſcopa- 
lian congregations in Scotland, read the prayers of the Engliſh 
church, though only in more private meetings, and Wen be- 
cauſe it was — 10 the generality of ad adherents” , and ex- 


Ws. e ahi 
Memoirs of the Four Laſt Years, p. 246. rules, and ceremonies in the worſhip of 
* Queries to the Scotch Innovators. © God in public aſſemblies, the introduction 
Lond. 1712. The commiſſion of the general © whereof was not ſo much as once attem ted 
aſſembly complained of the uſe of the liturgy, « even during the late prelacy.” & of the 
not only becauſe it was a violation of the uni- Commiſſion, 5th Auguſt 1709. 
formity of worſhip ſecured by law, but be- There was nothing 1 in the epiſcopal worſhip 
cauſe 4 it introduted the uſe of ſet forms, in Scotland, to which the preſbyterians ob- 


Engliſh church, who recommended contributions to purchaſe copies 


3 O 2 jected, | 


17. 
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= 0 REF poſed the worſhippers to the double danger, of JW penalties, and 
1 t tee fury of a bigotted mob. 
| g "Ow A variety of circumſtances contributed, in the progreſs of the pre- 
ſent reign, to forward the proſelytiſm of the Scottiſh epiſcopalians 
1 T2 to the Engliſh forms of worſhip, and to encourage them to make 
1 a more open avowal of it. The queen had often expreſſed her 
ſolicitude to obtain indulgence from the eccleſiaſtical courts, in be- 
half of ſuch of the fuperſeded clergy as were well affected to the 
government, and eſteemed for their moderation and prudence *, 
The enthuſiaſm which was kindled in England by the affair of Dr. 
Sacheveral was conveyed beyond the Tweed, and raiſed a congenial 
ſpirit in thoſe of ſimilar principles in Scotland. The diſgrace of the 
whig miniſters who had patroniſed the preſbyterians, and the ex- 
emplary zeal of their ſucceſſors, allured the attachment of the Scot- 
tiſh epiſcopalians, in whoſe behalf it was exerciſed, and of whoſe 
rifing proſperity they themſelves hoped to participate. The mem- 
bers of that community in Edinburgh now threw off all diſguiſe, and 
openly attended the Engliſh worſhip performed by Mr. Greenſhields, 
who had been ordained as a preſbyter by the biſhop of Roſs, and 
afterwards officiated as a curate at Fynan in the dioceſe of Armagh. 
The preſbytery of Edinburgh ſummoned him to appear before them, 


jected, except the uſe of the Lord's prayer, the principal members of the congregation., 
the doxology, and the apoſtle's creed at bap- Letter of the Chancellor of Scotland, 8th 
tifm. Apology for the Epiſcopal Clergy in March 1703. Minutes of the Privy Council. 
Scotland, Lond. 1793. The preſbyterian MSS. 


clergy were more ſtri& and rigorous in the * d You, are to prevent as much as poſſi- 


exerciſe of church diſcipline than the epiſco- * ble, the turning out of their churches, ſuch. 


palians. Id. 


+43 A riot happened at Glaſgow, 3oth Ja- 


nuary 1703, in conſequence of Mr. Burges, 


who had taken the oaths to government, 


having attempted to perform ſervice according 
to the form of the church of England. The 
mob forced open the doors, broke the win- 
dows of the meeting, and, had it not been for 
the interpoſition of the magiſtrates, would 
probably have proceeded to violence againſt 


„of the epiſcopal miniſtry as are qualified 
conform to the act of parliament.“ 

“ You are to encourage any inclinations 
« you find in the aſſembly, to aſſume ſuch of 
the miniſtry who preach under biſhops, and 
& are qualified by law,” &c. Inſtructions to 
the Earl of Glaſgow, Commiſſioner to the 
General Aſſembly of the Church of Scotland. 
3 22d March 1708. M8. Paper- 
ONCE. . | 


ut 
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in order to inquire into his licence and authority to exerciſe miniſterial 
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functions; and, upon his declining their juriſdiction, prohibited bim — 


to exerciſe any. part of the holy miniſtry within the bounds and liber- 
ties of Edinburgh, with certification that, if he tranſgreſſed, he 
ſhould be impriſoned and ſuffer ſuch, other puniſhment as they 
ſhould think fit to inflict. The execution of this ſentence was re- 
mitted to the magiſtrates, who called him before them, and, upon his 
ſtill refuſing to ſubmit to the ſentence of the preſbytery, he was ſent 
to priſon, where he lay for ſeveral months, till he was releaſed by a 
ſentence of the houſe of lords“. Though this ſentence was agree- 
able to every principle of liberality and juſtice, yet it gave great 
offence to the clergy and members of the eſtabliſhment, and was com- 
plained of as injurious to che purity of religion, and contrary to the 
exiſting laws. 

To remove every doubt upon this point, and to procure a legal 
ſanction for the epiſcopalian diſſenters to. worſhip according to con- 
ſcience, a bill was brought into the houſe of commons, to repeal an 
act of the Scottiſh parliament, which ſubjected them to the diſcipline 
of the kirk courts; and to prevent their being diſturbed in the uſe of 
the liturgy of the church of England“. Seventeen only voted 
againſt this bill in the houſe of commons, of whom fourteen were 
Scottiſh members ; in the houſe of lords, it was oppoſed by ſome of 
the biſhops, but rg with a few amendments, which were rejected 
by the commons“. The miniſters of the church of Scotland were 


* 


State of Mr. Greenſhields' Caſe. "Pier 
1711. Caſe of Mr. Greenſhields. Edin. 
1710. The ſentence of the preſbytery of 


Edinburgh was founded upon theſe two argu- 


ments: xt, That he exerciſed the miniſtry 
within the bounds of the preſbytery with- 
out their allowance, and was an intruder. 
zd, That he introduced a form of worſhip 
contrary to the purity and uniformity of the 
church eſtabliſhed by law. Mr. Greenſhiclds 
applied to the court of ſeſſion for liberation, 
dut was refuſed upon the ground of the firſt 


* 


argument, namely, that nd miniſter ordained 


by an exauctorate, i. e. by a biſhop deprived: 


of authority, has true ordination. 
It was intitled, An A to prevent the 


diſturbing thoſe of the Epiſcopal Commu- 


nion, in that Part of Great Britain called Scot- 
land, in the Exerciſe of Religious Worſhip, 
and in the Uſe of the Liturgy of the Church 


of England; and for repealing an Act paſſed 


in the Parliament of Scotland 1695, againſt. 
irregular Baptiſms and Marriages.“ 
#7 Annals Anne, p. 345. 362. 


greatly 


15th Sept. 
1709. 


21ſt Jan. 
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—＋◻◻. the commiſſion of the general aſſembly repreſented their caſe to her 


1712. 


majeſty, and Ne houſe of lords for leave to tate their 
objedtions r 

The ſtteſs of the argument in this repreſentation was laid upon 
the ſeveral acts“, eſtabliſhing the preſbyterian government, doctrine, 
and diſcipline, and the confirmation given to theſe by the act of ſe⸗ 
eurity, which was incorporated with the treaty of union, It com- 
Plained a alſo of the injury that would ariſe to the eſtabliſhment, by 
exempting diſſenters from the cenſure and penalties of the eccle- 


t zin Feb. fjaſtical judicatories. It was further urged by the council for the 


16th. 


commiſſion, that this act would be productive of the moſt dangerous 
conſequences to the proteſtant intereſt in general, becauſe, under 
colour of the toleration granted to epiſcopalian miniſters, 'popiſh 


prieſts might perform the Romiſh ſervice withimpunity ® 


The effect of the bill, in circumſeribing the power of the preſby- 


terian church, will appear no valid objection to thoſe, who, in a 


more enlightened age, are perſuaded of the unſuitableneſs of ſuch 


power for promoting the intereſts of true chriſtianity. The ſecond 


objection was obviated by an amendment,” which reſtricted the 


toleration to fach miniſters as had received holy orders from 


the hands of a proteſtant biſhop, | and who had ſubſcribed the 
oaths of allegiance and abjuration. The legal toleration of epiſco- 
Pacy in Scotland, though it reſtrained acts of violence, rather tended 
to inflame than to extinguiſh that ſpirit of rancour and perſecution, 
which the preſbyterians had too often indulged againſt the proteſt- 
ants who differed from them. The clergy, dreading the increaſing 
progreſs of epiſcopacy, from the patronage of the court, and the 


* Annals Anne, p. 330. Journals Lond, thereby diminiſhed the pebfojal conſequence 
12th February. of its members. The nobility and gentry at 
4 See Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, that time ſtood in awe of the diſcipline and 
3th, 1690 ;. 29th, 1693 22d, 16953 3d, 1102. cenſures of the church, from which leber ad- 
0 Political State, vol. i. p. 40. 101. herence to another communion 2 ad not __ 
This act certainly gave a mighty blow to the them. ö | | 
authority of the eccleſiaſtical judicatories, and 

| opennef 
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openneſs with , which it was now profeſſed in every part of the 
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country, nouriſhed the deluded zeal of their hearers, by declaiming 


againſt the hereſies of that ſect, and recommending the favourite 
peculiarities of their own eſtabliſhment, rather than the ſimple and 
practical truths of the Goſpel . A more ſolid and pure ground of 
diſcontent aroſe from a clauſe in the act, which obliged the miniſters 
of the eſtabliſhed church to take the oath of abjuration. While 
their attachment to the proteſtant ſucceſſion was unſuſpected, they 
profeſſed a conſcientious ſeruple about ſubmitting to an oath, which 
was ſuperfluous, becauſe, the purpoſe of it was anſwered by the oath 
of allegiance; and- which was inſnaring and captious, becauſe it re- 
ferred to arguments extremely controvertible; and implied an ap- 
probation of certain acts of parliament inconſiſtent with preſbyterian 


principles. The greater number of the clergy at length took the 


0 Sermons of the Times. Queries to the 
Scots Innovators, If any of the miniſters 
conformed, in any point, to the example of 
the epiſcopalians, fuch as by repeating the 
Lord's prayer verbatim; or if they omitted 
to introduce, occaſionally, proteſtations againſt 
the corruptions of prelacy, they fell under the 
ſuſpicion of being concealed friends to its in- 
tereſt, From the foſtering of theſe prejudices, 
ſometimes conſcientiouſly, and ſometimes from 
a mean ambition for popularity, the lower 
ranks in Scotland hardly knew any diſtintion 
between prelacy and popery ; and even many 
of better education conſidered the former as 
removed, but in a ſmall degree, from the cor- 
ruptions of the latter. Pamphlets and infor- 
mation by perſons of reſpectable character 
who lived in the period referred to. 

*' The acts of parliament referred to 
obliged the ſucceſſor to the crown to be of the 
communion of the church of England ; and 
ſome of the miniſters thought, that-taking the 
_ cath implied an approbation of that commu- 
mon. This act was the firſt of the parliament 
of Britain that affeQed the ſtate of the clergy, 
and was conſidered as an ungracious omen of 
its future interference. The obeying it was 


oath, 


conſidered as a recognition of the authority of 
the Engliſh biſhops, which, was contrary to 
the principles of the preſbyterians. The 
phraſes of the oath were new and offenſive ; 
by ſoul, conſcience, faith. The oath. involved 
the takers of it in the intricate queſtion about 


hereditary right. They had no ſcruple to 


acknowledge the ſole and excluſive right of the 
proteſtant ſucceſſor z but it could not be de- 
nied that, in the act of ſettlement, the parlia - 
ment had reſpected blood and deſcent. Letter 
concerning the Oath of Abjuration. Edin. 1712. 

The perſons who now directed affairs were 


aware that many of the Scottiſh elergy would 


not take the oath, and urged the clauſe the 
more on that accaunt, that it might prevent 
their cenſuring the officers of government for 


not executing the laws againſt the nonjuring 


clergy of the epiſcopalian communion. Me- 


moirs of the Four Laft Years, p. 226. 243. 


The forbearance of the government with the 
miniſters, who did not take the oath, was a 
great means of reſtraining their oppoſition to 
the law of patronage.” Such of them as were 
diffatisfied with that law generally declined 
taking the oath, and were afraid that a farther 
oppoſition to the meaſures of government 
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oath, in compliance with the authority of government; but many 
ſtood out againſt it; and this gave riſe to inſidious diſtinQions 
among the clerical order, and probably would have occaſioned a 
ſchiſm in the church, if the ſervants of government had not, with a 
prudent tenderneſs, abſtained from the rigid execution of the law, 
Another act, which alſo paſſed in the courſe of this ſeſſion, reſtor- 
ing to patrons their ancient right of preſenting preachers to vacant 


churches in Scotland, was conſidered as a farther proof of the hoſtility 


of the preſent miniſters to preſbytery. The inveterate antipathy of 
the people in Scotland to the law of patronage became ſtronger, 


from an apprehenſion that the renewal of it aroſe from a deep con- 


31ſt May, 
17th June. 


22d May. 
1690. 


certed ſcheme to undermine the preſent eſtabliſhment ; for, as a great 
proportion of preſentations belonged to the crown, and to landed 
gentlemen of the epiſcopalian perſuaſion, it was ſuſpected, that both 
would prefer candidates ſecretly favotirable to their own ſentiments, 
which, in progreſs of time, would render a majority of the incum- 
bents ripe for the adoption of epiſcopacy **. Theſe ſuſpicions were 
increaſed by her majeſty's beſtowing the rents of the late biſhops 
lands in North Britain, for the ſupport- of ſuch of the epiſcopalian 
clergy. as conformed to the government 3 and by an act repealing 


one of the Scottiſh parliament, which diſcharged the Yule vacance, 


or the obſervation of Chriſtmas as a holiday. 
Other 


would expoſe them to che vengeance of the the biſhops; but this being informal, and 
law. Boſton's Life. Information from re- offenſive on account of its reflecting obliquely 
ſpeQable perſons who lived in the period re- on the ſecular power of the biſhops, it was 
ferred to. | withdrawn, and the deſignation of the lords 

The nonjuring miniſters looked with an evil ſpiritual inſerted. Journals Lords, gth, 1 ith, 
eye upon thoſe. who took the oath, and diſcon- 12th April. The principal argument con- 


tinued all official intercourſe with them, which tained in the petition was, plauſible, namely, 


occaſioned an overture: to the next general 
aſſembly, to take away and diſcharge all diſ- 
tions on account of theſe oaths. | 

52 A petition: from the commiſſion of the 
general aſſembly was preſented to the lords 


againſt this act. It was at firſt addreſſed to 


the peers of Great Britain, without naming 


that the act 1690, which aboliſhed preſenta- 

tions, had been ratified by tlie act ſecuring the 

preſbyterian government, and engroſſed as an 
eſſential condition in the treaty of union. 

As a contempt of holidays was a diſun- 

guiſhing criterion of the Scottiſh preſbyterians, 

this act gave great offence to the * 
| - 
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Other reaſons, aſſigned for the reſtoration of patronage, ſuggeſt a C * | 
more candid conſtruction of the motives of the miniſtry ; and a ſuf 72 
ficient ground for believing, that an alteration in the mode of ſettling wt 
vacant pariſhes, eſtabliſhed by the act 1690, was highly expedient, 
to prevent diſturbances and diviſions among the ſupporters of the 
different candidates, which were injurious to the peace of the coun- 
try, and the intereſts of religion“. 

A bill was preſented in'the houſe of lords, in conſequence of the 
royal recommendation, for ſettling the precedency of the princeſs 
Sophia, and the electoral prince of Hanover, which, in teſtimony of ich Jan, 
reſpect to that illuſtrious family, paſſed through both houſes with 
the utmoſt diſpatch. 


The repeal of the naturalization act, which had been prevented 


by the lords the preceding ſeſſion, was now obtained“; and, while gth Feb. 
it was conſidered as a party triumph by the Tories, gave great ſatiſ- 

faction to the Jacobites, who believed, that the ſucceſſion of the elec- 

tor of Hanover depended, in a great meaſure, upon the importation 

of foreign troops, who, as the law formerly ſtood, would have been 
naturalized upon their arrival in England“. 

The houſe of commons, in compliance with her majeſty's. recom- 
mendation, entered into reſolutions for reſtraining the licentiouſneſs 2th Feb. 
of the preſs; they impoſed a heavy tax upon pamphlets, and re- 3 
quired, under ſevere penalties, that none ſhould be expoſed to ſale 12th. 
without the name and place of abode of the perſon for whom they 


were publiſhed **, 


Bills 


and was conſidered as expreſſive of the hoſtility Political State, vol. i. p. 17. 
of the miniſters to the eſtabliſhed religion of s Memorial of Sieur Lamb, April 1711. 
Scotland. ML oF Stewart Papers. Macpherſon. 
3+ Extract of a Letter from Edinburgh. Statutes at Large, vol. iv. chap. 1 
Political State, vol. iii. p. 162. Minutes of Articles 101. 112. 113. The licentiouſneſs 
the General Aſſembly. and perſonal abuſe, which iſſued from the 
55 'The French refugees had taken an active preſs ſince the change of the miniftry, ex- 
part in the Weſtminſter election 1710, for ceeded any former precedent. At the com- 
general Stanhope, in oppoſition to Mr. Croſs, mencement of this ſeſſion, the publications 
which provoked the reſentment of the Tories. againſt the peace made ſuch an impreſſion 
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Bills were brought into parliament in the. courſe. of this, ſeſſion, 
for limiting the number of perſons in office in the houſe of com- 


234 Feb. mons; and for preventing fraudulent conveyances for the purpoſe of 
multiplying votes, and many irregular and corrupt proceedings in 
elections: but whether it was, that the miniſters were not in earneſt, 
or found that they were aiming at a pitch of reformation too refined 
for the times, none of theſe were brought to effect. Oſtentatious, 
but ineffectual attempts were likewiſe repeated for recalling king 
William's Iriſh grants; and a bill for this purpoſe paſſed in the houſe 


3d May. 
20th. 


of commons, but it was rejected by the lords“. 


upon the public, that the miniſters began to 
be afraid of the tide of popularity turning 
againſt them. On the 23d October, being 
the firſt day of the term, fourteen bookſellers, 
printers, or publiſhers, who had been commit- 
ted by warrants from the ſecretary of ſtate for 
ſeditious pamphlets, appeared at the bar of 
the queen's bench. | 

The frauds and abuſes of the ſervants of 
government, and the treachery of the allies, 


| which were opened without any reſerve or pal- 


liative in the courſe of this ſeſſion, gave a new 
direction to the public ſentiment, and again” 
made the late miniſters the objects of popular 


odium. * 


The preſent miniſters derived great advan- 


tage from the ſuperior abilities of the authors 


engaged in their ſervice. Among theſe, the 
eelebrated Dr. Swift was the moſt diftin- 
guiſhed for precifion in his ſtatement of facts; 
perſpicuity of language; acrimonious ani- 
madverſion, and force df reaſoning. His 
pamphlet upon the conduct of the allies was 
read by all ranks with the utmoſt avidity; and 
not only produced conviction, but excited a 
general indignation againſt the late miniſters 
and the allies. It paſſed through ſeven edi- 
tions; and eleven thouſand copies were fold in 
leſs than a month. Life of Swift, p. 91. 
The maſterly pen of Mr. St. John, who 
compoſed all the public ſtate papers, was alſo 
employed in the polemical publications on the 


ſide of the miniſters ; and conferred upon them 


The 


a dignity and intereſt ſeldom found in publi- 
cations of that pature. 

The humorous Dr. Arbuthnot, in the 
Hiſtory of John Bull, defended the miniſterial 
cauſe in a {train of ridicule obvious to every 
capacity ; and which, though it may not be a 
fair teſt of truth, affords no deſpicable aſſiſt- 
ance, when employed on its fide, by alluring 
and amuſing the multitude of readers, who are 
incapable of inveſtigating facts, and deducing 
concluſions from them. While he lampooned 
the allies without mercy, he gained the hearts 
of the Engliſh by concealed, but not leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful flattery, as if they could be cheated and 
deceived only from an exceſs of good-hearted- 
neſs and generoſity. Mr, Prior, Dr. Friend, 
Defoe, Abel Roper, Mr. Clements, Mr. Oldſ- 
worth, and Mrs. Manley, the author of the 
Atlantis, were all writers on the fide of admi- 
niſtration. Mr. St. John himſelf alſo wrote 
occaſionally in the Poſt Boy, and the Exami- 


ner. The principal writers, on the other ſide, 


were Richard Steele, Biſhop Kennet, Dr. 
Hare, Mr. Addiſon, Henley, Maynwaring, 
Oldmixon, and Ridpath. | 

55 It was. intitled, A Bill for appointing 
Commiſſioners to examine into the Value of all 
Lands, and other Intereſts, granted by the 
Crown fince 13th February 1688, and upon 
what Conſiderations they had been made.” 
The miniſters were not unfriendly. to the bil, 
but the whole weight of the oppoſition was 


againſt it, It was believed, that the ſup- 
; porters 
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The ſupplies granted this ſeſſion amounted to three millions, one 
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hundred and thirty-four thouſand, eight hundred and twenty- nine 


pounds, two ſhillings ; of which ſum five hundred and thirty-five 
thouſand, three hundred and thirty-two pounds, one ſhilling, was to 
be applied to make good, for ſervices of the navy, the like ſum, 
which in the year commencing from Chriſtmas 1711, was to be 
paid by the treaſurer of the navy to the South Sea company, and 
two thouſand five hundred pounds for building a church for the uſe 
of the Engliſh proteſtants at Rotterdam. 

It was intimated to the emperor, that, agreeably to the e 
made by prince Eugene in his name, her maſeſty conſidered her- 
ſelf obliged to pay no more than one-third of four millions for car- 
rying on the war in Spain“. 

Since the opening of the congreſs at Utrecht, the opinions of the 
people had been in a conſtant fluctuation, with reſpect to the great 
affairs agitated in it, and their wiſhes had alternately inclined to 
peace or war“, according to the nature of circumſtances which 
came within their knowledge. The diſcovery of the ſelfiſh and 

faithleſs conduct of the allies excited indignation, and promoted a 


1712. 


18th Jan. 


19th March, 


general deſire for peace. The inſolent behaviour of the French 


king, and the extravagant terms inſiſted upon by his plenipoten- 
tiaries in the progreſs of the treaty, ſoftened that indignation z and 
again reconciled them to the continuance of the war. The unac- 
countable inactivity of the duke of Ormond, after the opening of the 
campaign, was mortifying to thoſe who recollected how much the 
pride of Engliſhmen had been gratified by the uninterrupted victo- 
ries of his illuſtrious predeceſſor ; and who were jealous of the fruits 
of this ſucceſs being thrown away by a precipitate treaty with France. 
In conformity to thele ſentiments out of doors, a motion was made 


Porters: of the bill had no other intention than called in queſtion from time to time. Hiſ- 
that of taxing the grants with about three tory of the Four Laſt Years, p. 238. 

years purchaſe, and eſtabliſhing the grantees * Journals Commons, Paſſim. Fore 

in the poſſeſſion for ever, which would have ** Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 413. 

been better for them than having their titles | 1 85 


VVA in 


28th May. 


Li 
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in both houſes for addreſſing her majeſty, to lay before them the 
orders ſhe had ſent her general; and to direct him to act offen- 


ſively in conjunction with the allies; but, upon aſſurance from the 
miniſters, that ſhe intended, voluntarily, to communicate to them 
the ſtate of the negotiations, and the conditions upon which peace 
might be obtained, the motion was negatived by a great majo- 


rity . In compliance with her promiſe, the fulfilment of which 
was impatiently expected, her majeſty came to the houſe of lords, 


and ſtated to parliament thoſe articles of peace which had been 
agreed upon between her and the French king, ſo far as related to 
the intereſt of England ; and ſhe promiſed her beſt endeavours for 
procuring ſatisfaction to her allies. An addreſs of thanks to her 
majeſty was voted in both houſes; but the terms of peace men- 
tioned by her, falling ſo much ſhort of expeQation, occaſioned a 
general depreſſion and diſcontent ; and, if the parliament had con- 
tinued to fit, muſt have afforded oppoſition new grounds for ar- 
raigning the meaſures of miniſters", The few remaining days of 
the ſeſſion were dedicated to the cenſuring of ſuch publications, as 
reflected upon the conduct of the latter, probably with a view to 
check that torrent of abuſe which was about to be let looſe againſt 
them upon the approaching vacation; and on the 2 1ſt June, her 
majeſty, after a ſhort ſpeech, directed the lord keeper to adjourn the 
parliament *, 5 

The proceedings of the convocation, during this ſeſſion, were as 
little intereſting as in that which preceded it. A motion was made 
in the lower houſe for cenſuring a ſermon upon the remiſſion of 


A proteſt by the lords who had ſup- 2 A preface to four ſermons publiſhed by 
ported this motion was printed and circulated the biſhop of St. Afaph, reflecting on the pre- 
with great induſtry ; upon which it was ex- ſent adminiſtration of public affairs, was cen- 


punged from the journals 13th June; and an ſured by the commons 1oth June, and ordered 
_ addreſs was preſented to the queen, 14th June, to be burnt by the hands of the common 


praying that ſhe would direct ſuch methods as hangman ; and, the ſame day, the letter from 
ſhe thought Proper for diſcovering and puniſh» the ſtates-general to the queen bein g read, the 
ing the printer. : | commons made the reſolutions mentioned: 
Political State, vol. iii. p. 336. 4 
| ſins, 
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fins, publiſhed by Dr. Brett, which ſeemed to carry the pretenſions C 


but it was over-ruled by the high church party, which, without 
avowedly defending the ſermon, diſcovered a ſtrong inclination to 
admit every imaginable apology for the preacher and his doctrine. 


In the ſame ſpirit, the lower houſe declined to concur with the 


biſhops, in admitting the validity of baptiſm, adminiſtered by proteſt- 


ant clergymen, who were not of their communion. 'The purpoſe of 


the biſhops was to control that propenſity for reviving obſolete and 
arrogant claims of eccleſiaſtical authority, which, ſince the triumph 
of the high church party in the affair of Sacheveral, began to ſpread 
among men of a violent ſpirit ; and gave juſt alarm to the. enlight- 
ened friends of religion and the church“. 

After the riſe of parliament, many addreſſes were preſented to the 
queen, expreſſing an ardent deſire for peace; and ſome of them even 
approving of thoſe conditions which were moſt exceptionable and 
unpopular ©*. | 

During the continuance of the ſeſſion, the miniſters were under a 
conſtant dread of the current of popular opinion being turned 
againſt them ; and even of violence being offered to their perſons in 
conſequence of the reſentful machinations of the Whigs. The dif- 
miſſion of the duke of Marlborough, it has been aſſerted, did not 
ariſe from imaginary apprehenſions, or from a calculation of the 
probable effects of his weight in the ſcale of oppoſition, but from 
the cleareſt evidence of criminal deſigns againſt the government, 
which he was then purſuing in combination with the whig leaders, 
and the agents of the allies. It has been repreſented, that the whig 
junto, finding all open endeavours to obſtruct the peace ineffeQual, 
had, in concert with count Gallas, de Buys, and baron Bothman, 
entered into a conſpiracy to place the elector of Hanover immedi- 
ately upon the throne ; that to pave the way for this, he ſhould be: 


65 Id; vol. iii. p. 366. 


© Political State, vol. iii, p. 104. 189. 
| placed: 
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c pliced at the head of the Imperial army; that the duke of Marlbg. 
"CA rough, if continued in the command of the Engliſh troops, ſhould 
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4th Nov. 


th March. 
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draw together two or three thouſand men to the neighbourhood 


of the metropolis, and make himſelf maſter of the perſon of the 


queen, while an inſurrection of the mob was to be encouraged upon 


the anniverſary of the' gunpowder plot, when it was intended to 


burn the effigies of the devil, the pope, and the pretender. This 
plan having been rendered abortive by the vigilance of the magiſ⸗- 
trates, a new inſurrection was projected upon the queen's birth- 
day, which afforded a leſs ſuſpicious occaſion for aſſembling the 
people. Another plan for the ſame purpoſe is alſo ſaid to have been 
agitated. A few deſperate perſons, devoted to the Whigs, were in- 
ſtigated to begin miſchief in the way of noCturnal frolic, to be gra- 
dually improved into ſanguinary violence, and directed againſt the 
leading men in adminiſtration. Prince Eugene was invited to Lon- 
don for the purpoſe of abetting conſpiracy; and, after his arrival, 
diſcovered an inclination to go beyond the violence of his friends. 
For he propoſed to ſet fire to the metropolis in different places; and 
that in the midſt of the confuſion, the duke of Marlborough ſhould 
appear at the head of a party in arms; poſſeſs himſelf of the tower, 
the bank, the exchequer; ſeize the perſon of the queen, diſſolve the 
preſent parliament, and call a new one to inquire into the treachery 
of the miniſters. 

Theſe ſeveral facts, though confidently 3 both by earlier oe 
later hiſtorians ”, are not ſupported with ſufficient evidence to in- 
duce the belief of any perſon, diſengaged from the influence of party 
prejudice. The apprehenſions of the tory miniſters, concerning the 
violent proceedings of their antagoniſts, before they were eyen ſup- 
poſed to exiſt, inclined them to put the worſt conſtruction upon the 
conſultations and intrigues of the Whigs after they actually hap- 


| 66 Torey, vol. ii. p. 205, paſſim. Annals p. 175. Poſt Boy, November 8th. Mac- 
Anne, p. 278. Political State, vol. iii. pherſon, vol. ii. p. 477. | 
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peneda and, uponfrivolous proof, to,accule them of the moſt atro- C EA P, 
cious deſigus. In every party, individuals are to be found, who; arg —.— 
capable of conceiving and recommending the moſt deſperate projects 

to forward their own ambitious views and when ſuch have tran- 

ſpired, it is too common to implicate, in their guilt, perſons, of more 


reſpectable herren, with whom they Hayy: been. n con- 


nected . 


67 We are informed by Meſnager that the 
nobleman, who began the private conferences 
with him about the peace, expreſsly required, 
that the French king ſhould bind himſelf by 
a ſecret article to aſſiſt the queen and her mi- 
niſters, in caſe of any violence being offered to 
their perſons by the inſtigation of her diſ- 
affected ſubjects. From a compariſon of 
dates, it is evident that this converſation took 
place ſeveral months previous to the projefted 
conſpiracies. mentioned by Torcy,. Plunket- 


&c. e p· * men vol. ii. 


P. 205. 

The evidence of theſe a e reſts en- 
tirely upon the teſtimony of de Torcy, of 
Plunket, who was the confident of count Gal- 
las, but afterwards employed as a ſpy by the 
miniſters ; and of ſome anonymous letters con- 
tained in Macpherſon's; Colle&ion of State 
Papers. Torcy, vol. ii. p. 205. 208. 221. 
261. 272. Stuart Papers, 1712. Political 
State, vol. iv. p. 292. 329, &c. 

De Torcy, and the correſpondents of the 
court of St. Germains, derived all their infor- 
mation from the partial, inflamed accounts of 
miniſters z and therefore the facts which they 
have tranſmitted may be queſtioned, though 
their perſonal integrity ſtands unimpeached. 
This obſervation is juſtified by the expreſſions 
of de Torcy, which indicate a diſtruſt of the 
authority from which he received the facts he 
| recites, If we can depend upon the rela- 
« tions of fome people. who perhaps were. 
miſinformed, &c. Torcy, vol. ii. p. 273. 
„Again. The miniſtry received advices of 
" real, or fictitious plots,” &c. 4 Theſe ad- 
* vices perhaps were groundleſs.“ Id. p. 277. 
1 


* 


The 
Among the number of perſons inſtigated 


by reſentment againſt the miniſters, it is not, 


ſurpriſing that projects, of a ſanguinary nature, 
were propoſed by ſome, which were generally 
abhorred and reprobated by the party. That 
this was actually the caſe, appears from the 
teſtimony of the hiſtorian already alluded to, 
who gives credit to the whig leaders for hav- 
ing diſapproved of thoſe ſchemes of violence 


. which were ſuggeſted by ſome of their parti. 


ſans. Torcy, vol. ii. p. 274. 

The information of Plunket was derived 
from count Gallas, at chat time forbidden the 
court, and inſpired with the moſt violent re- 
ſentment againſt the tory miniſters. He 
ſpoke from paſſion; communicated to his 
friend, for ſuch he believed him to be, his on 
wiſhes and ſchemes; and, probably, without 
warrant, repreſented his aſſociates as acceſſory 
to them ; or at leaſt Plunket might do ſo, to 


acquire greater conſequence and merit with 
his employers. 


The miniſters themſelves ſcem to have diſ- 


truſted the evidence againſt their antagoniſts, 
ſo far as it related to their having entered into 
criminal conſpiracies, notwithſtanding their 
pretending to believe it, and their taking mea- 
ſures for preventing them. The earl of Ox- 


ford, to whom Plunket revealed his diſcoveries, 


oppoſed his being examined by the privy coun- 


cil. Macpherſon, vol. ii. p. 482, What 


reaſon can we poſſibly aſſign for this conductꝭ 
when the ſubject was of ſuch moment, but 
either his ſuſpecting that his informer would 
not have adhered to his teſtimony, or that it 
was not deſerving of credit ? 


As the miniſters had. no inclination, bene 
. Could 
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CHAP. The campaign 1712 was on the part of England a piece of ſtu- 
— died diſſimulatibn, diſhonourable for the miniſtry, and inſulting to 
_ the allies. The inſtructions given to the duke of Ormond, upon bis 
departure to the continent, were, to communicate, to the ſtates, the 

queen's: reſolution of preſſing the war with all poſſible vigour; and 

to concert proper meaſures with the generals of the allies for en- 

| tering upon action. He had no ſooner done this, than he received 
6ther inſtructions, which amounted almoſt to a prohibition from 
fighting. Within a few poſts after, the ſame orders were repeated 
with an extenſion of his command over all the troops in the Britiſh 
pay; ; and he was at length explicitly enjoined to take no part what- 
ever in any ſiege or battle“. | 
It is impoſſible to conceive a ſituation more embarraſſing and di. 
treſsful to a man of honour and ſenſibility, than that in which the 
duke of Ormond was now placed. By his public commiſſion, he 
| was empowered to co-operate with the allies, and, by his private in- 
ſtruckions, he was reſtrained from rendering them any effectual aſſiſt- 
ance. He was to employ every artifice and pretext to conceal, from 
| | prince Eugene, his reſolution not to act, and at the ſame time to 
| make intimation of it to the French general, that the latter might 
1 : not infer any danger from hoſtile preparations on the part of Eng- 


could they have a ſolid reaſon for concealing 
any thing that redounded to the diſcredit of 
their enemies. They were at the greateſt 
pains to exaggerate the accounts of the Mo- 


hawks; one of the devices ſaid to have been 


contrived for their deſtruction. But, not- 
withſtanding of proclamations and premiums 
offered for diſcoveries, and examinations con- 
ducted with the eager deſire of bringing them 
to effect, the ſtory of the Mohawks remained 
ſo bare of evidence, that it never gave any 
alarm, or gained any credit, but among the 
miniſterial partiſans. The believing, or not 
believing, in their exiſtence, was the criterion 
of a man's being a Whig or a Tory. Why 
ſhould the tory miniſters have laboured to pro- 


pagate a ſtory, to the diſhonour of the Whigs, 
that had not the ſhadow of truth, if they had 
been poſſeſſed of facts, ſuſtained by proofs, 
which would have overpowered all ſcepticiſm, 
and put their enemies to confuſion ? Political 
State, vol. iii. p. 175. Spectator, Ne 324. 
347. Swift's Letters to Mrs. Johnſon, gth, 
12th, 11th, 18th, 26th March 1712. 

os Inſtructions to the Duke of Ormond, 
12th April. Letters from Mr. St. John to 
the Duke, 25th April, 12th May, &c. After 
the diſmiſſion of the duke of Marlborough, 
prince Eugene was appointed commander in 
chief of all the troops in the ſervice of the 
United States. | 


land. 


QUEEN ANN KER. 
land ®. This deceitful dealing could not long eſcape the pene- 


tration of the allied general. He was determined to put his col 


league to the teſt, by propoſing a joint attack upon the French camp. 
The ſuſpicions of prince Eugene and the deputies were confirmed 
by the duke's declining to comply with this propoſal, upon the pre- 
text of waiting for letters from England; and by the palpable re- 
miſſneſs of Villars; who uſed no precautions adequate to the appa- 
rent danger of his ſituation . The prince and deputies now pre- 
ſented a memorial to the duke, complaining of his inactive, incom- 
prehenſible conduct, and peremptorily demanding the immediate 
ſervice of all the troops in the joint pay of England and Holland. 
This demand the duke could not, with any ſhado of juſtice, evade; 
but while he profeſſed to comply with it, he took care to communi. 
cate to the French general ſuch an explanation of his conduct, as 
might exculpate the miniſters from the charge of any deviation 
from thoſe amicable diſpoſitions, which they had ſecretly announced 
to the Ereuch king. All occaſion for hypocriſy and diſguiſe was 


at length ſuperſeded by orders from England, to proclaim a ſuſpenſion 


of hoſtilities during the ſpace of two months, to which the allies 
were invited to accede ; while the duke was directed to march, with 


all the troops in the pay of England, to take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, 
as an earneſt of approaching peace. 


Letters from Mr. St. John, 25th May. ticle of impeachment, agrees with the firſt 
Conduct of the Duke of Ormond, p. 11, 12. part of this account; and inſinuates, that the 
14. 20, 21. 46. Lord Hardwicke ſays, that reſtraining orders flowed entirely from the 
lord Bolingbroke aſſured a late great miniſter, motion of the queen. Hiſtory of Innen 
that queen Anne herſelf, in council, propoſed ments, p. 287. 


the reſtraining orders ſent to the duke of Or- 79 Hiſtory of the Four Laſt Years, p. 297. 


mond ; and lord Bolingbroke farther inſi- A few days only intervened between the 
nuated, that this advice had been ſuggeſted iſſuing theſe contradictory orders; the former 
wholly by lord Oxford, and that he had this being dated 12th, and the latter 25th May, 
anecdote from the perſon to whom lord Bo- and 10th June. Examination of the Conduct 
lingbroke told it. Hardwicke's Collection, of the Dyke of Ormond. © Lond. 1912. 
vol. ii. p. 482. 


Lord Oxford, in his anſwer to the gth ar- p- 29414. b 
32 a The 


71 Hiſtoire de Henne Tidal, vol. 3 
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I 1th July. 
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CHAP. 
== hearing theſe orders The mercenaries abſolutely refuſed to obey 


Hz. 


23d, 24th 
July. 


HISTORY OF GREAT 'BRITAIN. 
The Dutch 13 Engliſh ſoldiers were filed with indignation upon 


the duke of Ormond ; and ſome of the towns, belonging to the 
States, denied admittance to the Engliſh in the progreſs of their 
march. After expoſtulation and threats, the Dutch were at length 
prevailed upon to drop their oppoſition, and the duke, attended by 
the Engliſh and a ſmall part of the foreign troops, purſued his march 
to Ghent and Bruges, from whence he ſent a detachment to rein- 
force the Britiſh garriſon already arrived at Dunkirk *. 

In the mean while prince Engene perſevered in carrying on an 
offenſive war, by ſending detachments into Champaigne to lay 
waſte the country; and laid ſiege to ey. which ſurrendered to 
him 19th july“. 

This was the ſum and nnen of the ſucceſs of the allies. Mar- 
ſhal Villars began his career of proſperity with a victory over one of 
their largeſt detachmetits, under the command of the earl of Albe- 
marle, which was encamped at Denain, for the purpoſe of keeping 
open the communication between the confederates employed in the 
ſiege of Landrecy, and their magazines at Marchiennes. About two 
thouſand of the allies fell by the ſword, or periſhed in the 3 
and as many were made prifſoners. 

This was a prelude to the rapid and Uulsterruptsd ſucceſs of the 


arms of France, The poſts of Eng; St. Amand, fort Knoque 


22 Prince Eugene was followed by all the 72 London Gazette. 


Panes, Pruſſians, Saxons, Hanoverians, and 74 Tindal, vol. ix. p- 363. 
other auxiliaries in the Britiſh pay, except 275 'Berwick, vol. ii. p. 141. The French 


four ſquadrons of Vandernath, and a battalion general anticipated certain ſucceſs upon the 


of Berner, of the troops of Holſtien Got- withdrawing of the Britiſh troops, not only 
-torp, and baron'Walcf's regiment of dragoons. on account of its weakening the force of his 
Tindal, vol. ix. p. 378. enemies, but becauſe the many defeats the 
Upon the duke of Ormond repreſentin French had ſuſtained in the courſe of the war 
theſe circumſtances, brigadier Hill was ſept off had been principally aſeribed to the ſrill of 
with troops from England, 6th. July, to, take the Britiſh generals, and the courage of their 
poſſeſſion of Dunkirk. Political State, val. iy. men. Hiſtory of. the Four Laſt Years, p. « 343+ 


P. 23+ 
and 


Bs 


QUEEN, ANNE - * nn. 


and Marchiennes, where the allies had one of their beſt furniſhed C HAl P. 
magazines, fell into the hands of the enemy. The army of prince 


1712. 
Eugene was now cut off from proviſions, and daily mouldering 
away by deſertion, which obliged him to raiſe the ſiege of Landrecy. 
Douay, Queſnoy, Bouchain, nn and **. were all re- 
taken *, 
Philip, having a near vroſpen of obtaining the whole 8 of 
Spain by negotiation, was not inclined to proſecute active hoſtilities 
during this campaign. As the court of Portugal, at the commence- 
ment of the treaty of Utrecht, concurred with the emperor and the 
States to fruſtrate its ſucceſs, a conſiderable force, under the com- 
mand of the marquis de Bais, was ſent to inveſt Campo Major, a 
ſtrong fortified town on the frontier of Alentejo; but it was de- 
fended with ſuch bravery, that the marquis found it neceſſary to 
raife the fiege after having loſt a great number of men. Tbe object 29h 
of the attack was however anſwered, and the court of Portugal, 
alarmed by the irruption of their enemies, when their means of de- 
fence were diminiſhod by the departure of the Engliſh auxiliaries, 
ſent inſtruQtions to their plenipotentiaries at Utrecht to agree to a 7th Nor, 
ſuſpenſion of arms after the example of England ”. 
In Italy the Imperialiſts took Porto Hercule. In Dauphiny and 
Savoy the armies did not come to an engagement. On the Upper 
Rhine, the Imperial general failed of his Gelign to penetrate into 
Alſace. 
The emperor, confiding i in the acceſſion of his ſtrength from hav- 
ing made peace with his Hungarian ſubjects, had reſolved to ſtand 
alone againſt the power of France; he was afterward convinced of his 
inferiority by the loſs of Landau and Friburg, and liſtened to * 
tures of peace, which was concluded at Ranſtadt 6th May 1714. 


8 . 17 Hiſtgire de Louis, tom. vi. p- $52. 
77 Political State, =P Iv. 5. 274. i 
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The Conferences opened at Utrecht—Interrupted — Wen 40 on between 
the Engliſh and French Plenipotentiaries.—T he States prevailed upon to renew 


I 1:1 


the Conferences, which are again interrupted. —The Continuance of the War 

urged at the Aſſembly of the States General. — The French King inſiſts upon 
the Reftoration of Tournay, which is oppoſed by the Engliſh.—The Events of 
the Campaign induce the States to acquieſce in the Terms of Peace.—=New Ob. 
ections raiſed to it on the Part of France. The Treaty ſigned by all the 
_ Confederate Miniſters except the Emperor's. —Review of Circumſtances unfa. 
vourable to the Allies at the Commencement; and during the Progreſs of the 
＋ reaty.—T he Terms of it as affecting the Intereſts of the ſeveral confede- 
rate Powers conſidered. — Cauſes of the Delay of Peace with Spain. 


C WAS, "= 9 conferences upon the treaty of peace were opened at 
Utrecht on the 12th January 1712; but no eſſential buſineſs 
was tranſacted till the arrival of the German miniſters on the 29th 


os 


of that month. 


, Political gate, vol. Ni. 4 78, xc. The 
Plenipotentiaries for Englan 
binſon, lord privy ſeal, the earl of Strafford, 


and Mr. Henry Watkins ſecretary. For the 
emperor, count Zinzendorf, the ſieur Conſ- 
bruck, and count Corſana. For France, the 
marſhal d' Huxelles, the abbot de Polignac, 
and monſieur Meſnager. For king Philip, 
the duke d'Offona, count Bergeick, and the 
marquis de Monteleon. Holland had two, 


and all the reſt of the United States, one mi- 


niſter preſent at the, congreſs... Miniſters alſo 
attended, not only for all the other princes 
and ſtates who had acceded to the alliance, 
but for the neutral powers, and for the French 
refugees. Eight miniſters of the allies, name- 
ly, the two Britiſh, four of the States General, 
two of the duke of Savoy's, and the three 
French plenipotentiaries, were preſent at the 
firſt conference. | 

Mr. St. John had warmly recommended Mr. 
Prior to be joined in the commiſſion with the 


were Dr. Ro- 


The Dutch: plenipotentiaries then propoſed to 


earl of Strafford — the lord privy al; but 


the former threatene to lay down his com- 


miſſion rather than to be aſſociated with a 


perſon who had been in a mean condition. 


Mr. Prior was the ſon of a joiner of a reſpect- 


able character, but having loſt his father while 


an infant, he was educated by an uncle, a vint- 
ner at Charing-croſs, and hence the ſtory of 
his having been originally a waiter in a tavern. 
Letter of Mr. St. John to the Queen, 2oth * 
Sept. 1711. Humphrey's Life of Prior. Mr. 
Prior notwithſtanding was much conſulted, as 


| he had been employed ſeveral years before as 


ſecretary to an embaſſy, in Holland, and had 
an intimate knowledge of affairs there. M88. 
Characters, p. 214. He afterwards attended 
lord Bolingbroke to France, Sept. 1712, and 
was left by him to treat about ſuch matters 
as were ſtill unſettled, though he did not al- 
ſume a public character till lord Shrewſbury's 
arrival, Prior's Hiſtory, p. 364. Lond. 1740. 


begin 


QUEEN ANNE. 


French miviſters abſolutely rejected this, and delivered a ſpecific ex- 
planation of the offers, upon which their maſter was willing to con- 
clude a general peace. Theſe differed ſo widely, not only from the 


485 
. begin with thoſe points, which had been left unſettled when the nego- C * 2 P. 
tiations broke up the preceding year at Gertruedenberg; but the . 


17 12. 


plan inſiſted upon by the allies in 1709 and 1710, but from the volun- 


tary conceſſions then made by France, that they were received with a 
marked diſſatisfaction by all their miniſters . The imperial pleni- 
potentiary immediately entered a proteſtation againſt them'; and 
upon their tranſpiring in England, the houſe of lords, in conformity 
to the general temper of the nation, preſented the addreſs mentioned 
in the preceding chapter, 

After various conſultations among the confederate miniſters, in 
which their mutual and ſeparate intereſts were adjuſted, it was at 
length agreed, that their reſpective demands ſhould be ſtated in diſ- 
tint memorials, to be preſented at the next general meeting of the 

congreſs, on the 5th of March *. The French plenipotentiaries, in 
their turn, affected ſurpriſe at the extravagance of the terms ſpecified 
by the allies, and declined any farther diſcuſſion. till they had an 
opportunity of receiving new inſtructions from the courts of Paris 
and Madrid“. | 

After waiting for advice from thence till zoth Mareh, the nego- 
tiations were reſumed, when a new difficulty aroſe, which long re- 
tarded their progreſs. The Dutch and Imperial ambaſſadors inſiſted, 
that the demands and anſwers of the ſeveral parties ſhould be com- 
mitted to writing; and the French refuſed to comply till they re- 
ceived authority for that purpoſe from their conſtituents. Both 
contended for the advantages of the methods which they ſeverally 


* Inſtead of reftoring the Spaniſh monarchy p- 232. Lond. 1713. 
to the houſe of Auſtria, no Poſitive engage Id. 
ment was offered for preventing the union of * The emperor and the king of Portugal 


the French and Spaniſh monarchies; and Liſle alone infifted upon ſurrendering the whole 


and Tournay were demanded for the demoli- Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria, 
tion of Dunkirk. Hiſtory of the Treaty, Political State, vol. iii. p. 185. 


propoſed 3 


16th Feb. 
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CHAP. propoſed; and neither yielding to the other, the conferences wete 
——_— diſcontinued for three months. 


The "Court of England was perhaps the only party concerned, 
that ſeriouſly regretted this pauſe in the negotiations. The emperor 
and the States were ſecretly pleaſed with every obſtruction to a 
buſineſs which ſet out with ſuch an untoward aſpect for them, 
while it was precipitated by that party in England which they had 


laboured to diſplace. The emperor was determined to maintain his 


pretenſions to the Spaniſh monarchy: the Dutch were diſſatisfied 
with the repeal of the barrier treaty, and jealous of the commercial 


advantages which the court of England had ſecured by her com- 
plaiſance to king Philip”. Nor was the French king, after he had 


once fixed the buſineſs of negotiation, at all defirous to haſten its 
concluſion. He was no ſtranger to the animoſities ſubſiſting among 
the allies, which, in proportion as the negotiation was protracted, 


were likely to divide them more and more, and enable him to obtain 


better terms than thoſe ene held out by _ b to the Bri- 
tiſh cabinet. 

No ſooner was the campaign opened, than the allies Wen to grow 
ſuſpicious of the fidelity of England; but the influence of prince 
Eugene, who urged the proſecution of offenſive war with the utmoſt 
confidence of ſucceſs, the infirm health of the queen, and the ap- 


proach of a new parliament, events propitious to the reſtoration of 
the Whigs, un cheriſhed the n of the States, and confirmed 


6 Hiſtory of the Pu The Engliſh upon Eoglih a ſent to the Span h domi- 
plenipotentiaries were inclined to agree to the nions, which the French kin g offered her in 
method propoſed by the French, but were name of his grandſon. Hiſtory of the Four 
over- ruled by their colleagues. Hiſtory of Laſt Years of the Queen. The States inſiſted 


the Impeachments of the laſt Miniſtry. 
By the minutes of the protocol, to which 


the French miniſters appealed, they were 


under no obligation to comply with this re- 
quiſition. 


7 In order to induce the States to enter 


cordially into the treaty, her majeſty was wil- 
ling to reſign the fifteen per cent. advantage 


4 


upon having an equal ſhare with England in 


the aſſiento trade, as the condition of their 
conſenting to king Philip's retaining the Spa- 


niſh monarchy, The Preſent Miniſtry Juſtificd. 


Somers, vol. ii. P» 88. Account of the ſe- 


veral Treaties of Peace. Journals Com. 14th 


April 1714. 


* 


their 
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their reſolution to wait the iſſue of the campaign, rather than to © 12 P. 
cloſe with offers ſo much inferior to thoſe which they had formerly... 
rejected. The ſtrange conduct of the duke of Ormond in firſt de- 
laying, and afterwards refuſing to co-operate with the allied arms, 7th July. 
the ſurrender of Dunkirk, and the ſubſequent armiſtice, agreed to 

by England and France, gave occaſion to expoſtulations and remon- 

ſtrances, which ftill farther widened the breach between the confede- 


rates; and, by encouraging the inſolence of the French king, re- 
tarded the progreſs of the treat. 


| Notwithſtanding the averſion of the emperor and the States to 
peace, and their endeavours to thwart it, the negotiations were {till 
carried on between the French and Engliſh miniſters **®, To prevent 
the union of the French and Spaniſh monarchies, to procure the 
kingdom of Sicily for the duke of Savoy, and a barrier for the 
States, were the principal articles under diſcuſſion at theſe detached 
conferences, which were held during the continuance of the cam- 
paign. Although the ſeparation of the French and Spaniſh monar- 
chies had been underſtood as a preliminary condition ſettled be- 
tween the courts of France and England, antecedent to their inviting 
the allies to take a part in the negotiations, yet the French king now 
began to evade it, by raiſing objections which he pretended it was 
impoſſible for him to remove. He ſuggeſted, with an air of can- 
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dour, that the ancient laws of France had provided againſt any re- | 
ſtriction to the royal ſucceſſion ; and he wiſhed the court of Eng- ] 
land to be aware that no deed of his own could be valid for that ; 


purpoſe **, The difficulty of bringing king Philip to acquieſee in = 
# point, ſo intimately connected with the aggrandizement of his | / 
family, was farther inſiſted upon as an apology for the French king's "I 


* Hiſtory of the Four Laſt Tears, p. 286 mercial treaty. Torey, vol. ii. p. 294. 

291. „ 'Torcy, vol. ii. p. 286, 7, 8—292. The 
9 Tindal, Wy ix. p. 296. French court was ſo averſe to the renunciation, 
0 To remove the offence to the allies, ocea - that if the ſucceſs at Denian had happened 


| fioned by this intercourſe, 1 it was given out, that ſooner, they probably would not hav Ee con; 
theſe. conferences xefexred merely 10 @ com- ſented to it» Duclos, vol. i. p. 51g] | 
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heſitating about a ſtipulation, which the Engliſh miniſters conſidered 


IT him as bound in honour to make good. They no found it neceſ. 


1712. 


8th April. | 


ſary to aſſume a tone of firmneſs and deciſion; very different from 
that facility and complaiſance which they had diſcovered in their 


early correſpondence with the court of France. Maintaining the 


balance of power was the primary object of the grand alliance: if 
the danger, with which it was threatened, from the near but tran- 
ſient affinity between the ſovereigns of France and Spain, had. been 
deemed a juſtihable ground for entering into the war, what had they 
not to fear from the permanent junction of theſe kingdoms under 
one ſupreme head; an event approaching almoſt to certainty, from 


that ſudden deſolation with which Providence had viſited the family 


of the parent monarch ''. Under the awe of public reſponſibility, 


and after ſuch ſhameful inconſiſteney on the part of France, neither 


the miniſters nor the plenipotentiaries dared to proceed a ſingle ſtep 
in the treaty, or agree to the ſubſtitution of any alternative in the 
place of a reciprocal renunciation by the two monarchs, confirmed 
by every ſanction neceſſary to render it efſectual . Mr. Harley, 
the couſin of the treaſurer, was ſent to Utrecht, to intimate the in- 
flexible reſolution of the Engliſh cabinet to adhere to this demand; 
and the earl of Strafford was recalled till the purport of the French 
king's anſwer ſhould be made known. At the ſame time, to re- 
move every objection on the part of king Philip, the Engliſh mini- 
ſters gave him his choice, either of renouncing for ever his rever- 
ſionary right to the crown of France, and poſſeſſing the Spaniſh 


monarchy with the Indies; or of receiving in exchange for them the 


kingdoms of Sicily and Naples, the territories of the duke of Savoy, 
the duchies of Montferrat and Mantua, all of which, except Sicily, 


Letter from Mr. St. John to Torcy, died, and in a few days after his eldeſt ſon, 
p April. ſo that his ſurviving ſon, an infant two years 
nk.” On the 14th April 1711, the dauphin died old, apparently weak and in a dying condition, 
of the ſmall-pox, leaving three ſons, the duke and the duke of Berry, were the only interven 
of Burgundy, the king of Spain, and the duke ingheirs between Philip and the crown of France. 
of Berry. On the 18th of February 1712, „ Prior's Hiſtory, p. 362. | 
the duke of Burgundy, then dauphin, alſo 1 Torcy, vol. ii. p. 286. 303—10- 
2 „„ | were 
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were to be annexed to the French monarchy, upon the event of its 
deſcending to his poſterity. The two monarchs, being at length 


convinced that England was in earneſt on this point, yielded to 


neceſſity ; and gave ſatisfactory aſſurances of their readineſs to enter 


into a formal renunciation of the contingent ſucceſſions of the two 


crowns, after the other important articles of the treaty were ſet- 
tled ©. | | 


The untractableneſs of the Dutch and the emperor, who were 
puſhing the war with as much ardour as if the negociations had 
never begun, rendered the queen more anxious to ſeparate the 
duke of Savoy from the grand alliance. For this purpoſe, his in- 
tereſt, next to her own, was attended to; and inſiſted upon by her 
majeſty's plenipotentiaries at each ſucceſſive conference. It ſeems 
to have been her intention to ſurpriſe that prince, and to attach him 
to her, by the ſpontaneous and unexpected generoſity of her de- 
mands. The kingdom of Sicily, and the ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh 


** Toxcy, vol. ii. p. 296, 7. 

* Id. p. 190. 284. 335—40. © Of all 
« the allies there is none whoſe intereſt 
« the queen has ſo much at heart as the 
% duke of Savoy's.” Letter from Mr. 
St. John to Torcy, October 1712. The 
gratitude of the duke, however, does not ap- 
pear to have anſwered the expectation of the 
court of England. Torcy ſays, that the 
demand of Sicily in his behalf was made with- 
out his knowledge, and that he was much 
concerned when the earl of Peterborough 
gave him notice of it. He probably expected 
the Spaniſh monarchy to be immediately con- 


ſigned to himſelf, otherwiſe he could not have 


been ſo anxious about having it taken from 
the duke of Anjou. 4 The duke. does not 
rail at the treaty as others do, though the 
idle report that Spain and the Indies are to 
remain with the duke of Anjou are not 
* agreeable to him, and would highly diſ- 
** pleaſe him, were they not highly improba- 
„ble.“ Extract of a Letter from the Earl 
of Peterborough, Venice, 28th January 1712. 
MSS. The Whigs imputed the queen's zeal 


for the duke of Savoy to her defire for her 
brother's ſucceſſion. The duke was next 
lineal heir to the crown of Britain after the 
family of Stuart ; the more, therefore, that 
his power was increaſed, he would be better 
enabled to maintain the right of the cheva- 
lier, which, in a reverſionary view, was his 
own. Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 411. Hiſtory of 
Impeachments, &c. 56. The queen's partiality 
for the duke of Savoy was equalled by that 
of the French king for the elector of Bavaria. 
Torcy, vol. ii. p. 341—5. 354. Mr. Prior 
carried a letter from Lewis to the queen, 12th 
October 1712, repreſenting the farther advances 
he was ready to make for facilitating the con- 
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eluſion of peace, and beſeeching her in return to 


intereſt herſelf for the elector, as the moſt pleaſ- 
ing acknowledgment of his friendſhip to her. 
The queen returned an anſwer by Mr. Prior, 
14th November, in flattering terms; and ſaid, 
that, from the inſtruQtions ſhe had given to 
her miniſters at Utrecht, it would appear, 
that ſhe did all in her power to favour a 
prince whoſe intereſt was ſupported by his 
generoſity, Prior's Hiſtory. | 


3R monarchy, 
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C HAP. | monarchy, upon the failure of the Spaniſh branch of the houſe of 
L—— Bourbon, were articles, in his behalf, which the Engliſh miniſters 
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4th July. 
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urged with perſevering importunity. Mr. St. John, lately created 
lord Bolingbroke, attended by Mr. Prior, was ſent ambaſſador to 
Poris, with a principal view to promote the duke's intereſt; and to 
ſettle ſuch points as were ſtill diſputed, reſpecting the particular de- 


mands of England; and, upon receiving ſatisfactory anſwers, he 


was empowered to agree to a ceſſation of hoſtilities '*. The higheſt 
eſteem and attachment were profeſſed by the French court for the 
queen of England; and the miniſters and nobility vied with each 
other 1n doing honour to her ambaſſador. Lord Bolingbroke had 
ſeveral private conferences with the king, and though the ſubje& of 
them did not tranſpire, yet, as the ſuſpenſion of arms between 
England and France was proclaimed before he left Paris, it was un- 
derſtood, that every obſtruction to peace was removed, without re- 
gard to the conſent of the reſt of the allies 

The States were greatly alarmed at this event, from the fear of its 
being productive of a peace diſadvantageous to them. While under 


this impreſſion they were urged, on the one hand, by the earl of 


Strafford and the biſhop of Briſtol to accede to the armiſtice, and on 


the other, 2 the emperor, to break up the vi Amends and con- 


tinue the war 
They endeavoured to compromiſe the buſineſs, by ſuch divided 
meaſures, as might prevent their being utterly ſeparated from either 


15 Prior's Hiſtory, 359. It was moved in perſon of penetration, poſſeſſed in the higheſt 
the cabinet, that lord Bolingbroke ſhould be degree the art of pleaſing, which made 3a 
empowered to agree to a ſeparate peace with great impreſſion upon all the ambaſſadors ſent 
France, but lord Oxford oppoſed it. Torcy, to his court. Buys, who had thrown out 
vol. ii. p. 348. the moſt virulent reproaches againſt him, in 

*9 Hiſtory of the Treaty, p. 422. Torcy, the conferences 1709, 10, was afterwards 
vol. ii. p. 356. Lord Bolingbroke was much ſent by the States to Paris, and was ſo much 
flattered with the civilities he met with at captivated with the manners of Lewis, that he 
Paris, and particularly from the king, who became one of his moſt paſſionate admirers. 
made him a preſent of a ring worth four Duclos, tom. i. p. 56. 
thouſand pounds. Political State, vol. ir. ** Barre, tom. x. p. 680. 
p- 103. Lewis, though far from being a 


of 
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of their allies. They ſtill ſtood out againſt the ceſſation of hoſtilities; C * H P. 
but they agreed to drop the objection, upon which the negociations „ 


had been ſo long ſuſpended, and to enter into verbal conferences 
with the French miniſterss. Theſe conferences, however, had not 
continued many days when they were again interrupted, by a 
ridiculous quarrel between the ſervants of Monſ. Meſnager and the 
count de Rechteren, plenipotentiary for Over Iſſel; and as the States 
had before broke. off the negociations becauſe the French king had 
refuſed to comply with the method of treating propoſed by them, 
ſo, in his turn, he demanded the moſt rigid terms of ſatisfaction, 
as the condition of permitting his miniſters to continue any official 
intercourſe with thoſe of the States. Neither were the latter 
ſeriouſly diſappointed by this new interruption of the treaty, and 
they did not diſcover any anxiety to remove it, becauſe they {till 
cheriſhed the hope of ſome change in the political ſtate of England, 


or the ſucceſs of the campaign, which might enable them to treat - 


with independence and a greater reſpect to their own intereſt ; while, 


on the other hand; the French king concluded, that every pauſe 


in the treaty would augment his influence in the Britiſh cabinet“. 
At the opening of the aſſembly of the States, the. penſionary 
Heinſius avowed the moſt fearful apprehenſions concerning the 
inſidious deſigns of the French king; he repreſented ſuch a peace as 
was now in agitation to be utterly ruinous to their liberties; and 
recommended the moſt vigorous efforts for carrying on the war, in 
conjunction with the emperor and the German States“. While 


21 Torcy, vol. ii. p- 349. a court of France, Meſnager was inſtructed to 

22 Tindal, vol. ix. p. 413. Rechteren was admit of no interceſſion or accommodation, 
offended on account of Meſnager's ſervants unleſs Rechteren was diſmiſſed by the States, 
having inſulted himſelf and his attendants by and his conduct condemned by all the reſt of 
laughing and offenſive geſtures, as he hap- the deputies, which was at length complied 
pened to paſs Meſnager's door. The latter with, 18th January 1713, after the altercation 
being dilatory in making any inquiry upon the had been carried on for above four months. 
ſubject, Rechteren adviſed his ſervants to Political State, vol. iv. p- 113, &c. Torcy, 
avenge the affront, which they did by ſtriking vol. ii. 360. 373. | 1 
Meſnager's, the firſt time they met them on * Hiſtory of the Four Laſt Years, p. 347 
the ſtreet. Notice of this being ſent to the * Tindal, vol. ix. p. 414. 1 
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this contradictory conduct provoked the court of England, the 
French plenipotentiaries perceived, as they imagined, a favourable 
opportunity for retracting thoſe conceſſions in behalf of the Dutch, 
to which their maſter had agreed in compliment to the queen; and 
they not only made exceptions to the barrier, which ſhe had en- 
gaged to procure for her allies, but inſiſted upon the reſtitution of 


Tournay, already in their poſſeſſion“ . The Engliſh miniſters now 


found themſelves under the neceſſity of making a ſtand upon a 
point, for which the honour of their ſovereign was ſolemnly pledged; 
and from which ſhe could not depart, without incurring the re- 
proaches of her own ſubjects, as well as of the States“. They re- 
preſented to the French king, that if he infiſted upon the reſtiturion 
of Tournay, the whole buſineſs of the treaty would be overſet; 
and that they themſelves, after having made ſo many ſtretches to 


ſerve him, muſt fall a ſacrifice to the vengeance of their incenſed 


fellow-ſubje&s*”. * The ill ſtate of his health, more perhaps than 
any ſenſe of juſtice or gratitude to his friends, prevailed upon Lewis 
to yield to their importunity, and relinquiſh his claim to the reſti- 
tution of Tournay®. They did not fail to make the moſt of their 
ſucceſs, to haſten the concluſion of the treaty; and explicitly an- 
nounced to the Dutch plenipotentiaries, that if they did not ſign 
the peace within the ſpace of three weeks, her majeſty was deter- 
mined to do it without Ne and to abſtain from all future inter- 


ference in their concerns 
The events of the campaign, which have been already recited, 


had now — a mighty change upon the views and diſpoſitions 


M4 "He vol. i ii. p. 309 · * them at the peace; * he now inſiſted 
26 Bulingbroke's Letter to . roth upon having it reſtored as an equivalent for the 
September 1712. Oxford's Anſwer to the demolition of Dunkirk. Memorial delivered 
eleventh Article of Impeachment. Hiſtory of by the Abbé Gualtier, 18th November 171. 
the Impeachment, p. 292. The French king 'Torcy, vol. ii. paſſim. 

had promiſed not to inſiſt upon reſtoring # Bolingbroke' s Letters to Prior. 
Tournay, and, upon the faith of this, the 23 Torcy, vol. ii. p. 363 —5. 
queen had 2 the States of its remaining | Tinh vol. ix. p. 454 


QUEEN ANNE. , 
of the Dutch. The hopes held out to them by the emperor an 


prince Eugene had proved deceitful ; they were on the eve of being 


conſigned to the vengeance of their ambitious neighbour, without 
any hope of the interpoſition of that power which had repeatedly 
reſcued them from deſtruction. The States of Utrecht accepted the 
propoſitions agreed to by the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, and the new 
barrier treaty, without any reſtriction; and in a few days all the reſt 


of the provinces ſignified their conſent, with ſome exceptions, 
which, however, were underſtood to depend EY upon the good 


will of the queen of England“. 


The concluſion of the treaty ſeemed now to be juſt at hand: when 
new difficulties aroſe, which, coming from a quarter that was little 
expected, were the more mortifying to the Engliſh miniſters, and 
upbraided their raſhneſs and want of diſcernment. Engroſſed by 
the ſingle object of bringing the States to conſent to the peace, they 
had relied implicitly on the honour of the French king; and ne- 
glected to require that preciſion of engagement, with reſpect to their 
own demands, which alone could guard them againſt. the ſubter- 
fuges and cavils of a diſhonourable treater. Lewis, finding that he 
had leſs to fear from the court of England than from any of the 
confederates, began to draw back from his promiſes to it, and to 
elude the verbal engagements of his miniſters *', 


0 Tindal, vol. ix. p. 457. The States de- 


fired her majeſty to interpoſe for the reſtoration 
of Straſburg to the emperor; for adding 
Condé to their barrier; and for ſettling their 
trade on the tariff 1664. But theſe demands 
were refuſed by France, 

The king of Spain's renunciation of the 
crown of France was ſigned 5th November 
1712, and confirmed by his oath in preſence 
of the council of tate, the chief nobility, and 
lord Lexington, the Engliſh ambaſſador. Po- 
litical State, vol. iv, p. 267. The renuncia- 
tian of the dukes of Berry and Orleans to the 
crown of Spain, together with the French 
king's letters patent confirming them, were 


inſerted in the regiſters of the parliament of 
Paris, 15th March 1713, in preſence of the 
officers of ſtate, the principal peers of France, 
the duke of Shrewſbury, and the duke d'Oſ- 
ſuna, king Philip's ambaſſador. var vol. v. 
p- 102. 


3: Hiſtory of the Four Laſt Years, p. 357. 


The French preſs us to conclude, that they 
may have others at their mercy; and at the 


© fame time they chicane with us, about the 


* moſt eſſential article of all our treaty, and 


© endeavour to elude an agreement made, 


« repeated, and confirmed.” ' Letter fram 
Lord Bolingbroke to Mr. Prior. 


The 


1712. 


13th Dec. 
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The principal paints, ſtill in agitation, related to the colonial 


—— poſſeſſions, of, France and England in North America; and to the 


articles of a commercial treaty. which, was to take place after the 
peace The ſcene of buſineſs; was now transferred from Utrecht 
to Paris, where, the duke of Shrewſbury; reſided as ambaſſador; and 
acted in conformity to the inſtruQtions he received from lord Boling- 
broke. The correſpondence between the ambaſſador and the ſecre- 
tary exhibits a curious ſpecimen of the chicane and treachery of the 
French court, and of the inconſiſtency and diſtraction of the Engliſh 
miniſtry. Amidſt all the bluſtering and recrimination affected by 
the latter, we diſcern a progreſſive conceſſion to the court of France; 
ſo that, in the reſult, ſhe modelled. every thing that remained un- 
decided, agreeably to ber own intereſt, without any tenderneſs for 
the tranquillity and, honour of the Engliſh miniſters, who had been 
ſo, precipitately and fervently devoted to her ſervice ”. 

After the diſputes between the two courts were ſettled, new ob- 
ſtructions again aroſe, when the buſineſs was remitted to Utrecht. 
Treading in the footſteps of their maſter, the French plenipoten- 
tiaries became more arrogant and captious than they had been in 
any former ſtage of the treaty, and abſolutely refuſed to comply 
with ſeveral articles, which the Dutch underſtood to be already 
granted; and, as they had been led to this perſuaſion by the aſſur- 
ance of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries in the name of the queen, the 
latter were now reduced to ſuch a ſtate of perplexity and diſtreſs, 


" The French inſiſted for the right of fiſh- 
ing on the banks of Newfoundland; and that 
the duties payable in France by the ſubjects 
of Great Britain for goods imported and ex- 
ported ſhould be agreeable to the tariff 1664. 

Letters from Mr. Prior to the Earl of Oxford 
and Lord Bolingbroke. They alſo inſiſted 
upon having the iſland of Cape Breton, though 
underſtood to belong to Nova Scotia, which 


the queen had affured the parliament, õth 
June 1712, was to be ceded to her. Com- 


pare 13th Article of a Peace, and the Hi. 


tory of Impeachments, p. 219. 


33 Letter from Mr. Prior to 3 Boling- 


broke, January 1713. Prior's Hiſtory, p. 381. 
Tindal, vol. ix. p. 465—83. While the ne- 


gociations were going on, advice arrived that 


a French fleet, under Monſ. Caſſart, was mak- 


ing depredations in the Engliſh ſugar iſlands; 
an inſtance of treachery, which made the mi- 
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as made it impoſſible for them to continue that confidential inter- 
courſe with the French miniſters, with which the reſt of the confe- 
derates had all along been juſtly offended *, In vain they remon- 
ſtrated againſt the injuſtice and duplicity of the French; and com- 
plained of the ſhame and diſhonour to which they were expoſed 
from the reflections and upbraidings of the allies. - In theſe they 
only participated with the members of the Britiſh cabinet, who had 
brought themſelves into ſuch a ſituation by their impetuoſity and 


miſplaced confidence, that there remained no alternative but their 


own diſgrace, or the ſpeedy conſummation of the peace“. The 


faction at home, which had been averſe to enter upon the treaty, 


loſt credit with the people, who were well pleaſed to ſee it ſet on 
foot ; but, from the many hindrances which it met with afterwards, 
and the long pauſe it ſuſtained, when apparently brought near a 
concluſion, the hopes and the courage of its oppoſers reviwed; and 
they expected, in the approaching ſeffion, to render their antagoniſts 
unpopular, and to expoſe the diſgrace and danger'in which they had 
involved their country, by deſerting her allies, and relying impli- 
citly upon the faith of their common enemy. The friends of the 
miniſters were diſguſted and wearied with delays, the'cauſes of which 
could not with propriety be diſcloſed ; and, from the prolongation: 
of the treaty beyond any former precedent, they began to doubt of 
their capacity for carrying it into effect. The members of parlia- 


ment had been ſummoned to attend their duty at the beginning of 


the year, with aſſurance that every thing relative to the peace would 


then be finally coneluded. While, by repeated ſhort, adjournments,. 
they. were detained | in tap? r eee and excluded from 


| T | a1 t 1 i ; 
” Tindal, vol. ix. dd Swift t6 Mis. a dildos end Wehe Gps ea 
Jonſon, February 1713. We could ſay a * tain here, what, to your lordſhip, ſeems im- 


great deal to juſtify dur cautious proceedings . poſſible the Freneh ſhould make any diſſi- 
* with the French, and are ſatisſied that your culty to grant.“ Letter from the Plenipo- 


lordſhip will be of the ſame opinion if you tentiaries to Lord Bolingbroke, March 1713. 
M were to ſee their way of negociating with . * Swift to Mts. Diagley, June. 
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_ CHAD. the ſecrets of government, their patience and confidence began to 
ail, and their il- humour and reſentment became a ſerious object of 
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affairs. So ſenſible indeed was Lewis of the benefits which he de- 
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miniſterial alarm. The moſt poſitive orders were diſpatched to 
the Engliſh plenipotentiaries to depart from every ſcruple and objec. 
tion, and to fign the treaty without farther delay. On the 11th of 
April 1713, the treaty of Utrecht was accordingly ſigned, in name 
of their ſeveral conſtituents, by the miniſters of England, France, 
Savoy, Portugal, Pruſſia, and the States-General *. 

Before I proceed to a cloſer examination of the merits of this 
peace, it may be proper to mention peculiar circumſtances of diſad- 
vantage which attended its commencement and progreſs, and por- 
tended an unfavourable concluſion for the allies. 

1. From the facts already recited, it muſt occur to every attentive 
reader, that the Engliſh miniſters entered upon the negociations for 
peate with a precipitancy and openneſs, which rendered them too 
much dependent upon the court of France. In order to ſuſtain 
conſiſtency of ſentiment, and to bend the inclinations of the people 
to their meaſures, they found themſelves under the neceſſity of ex- 
poſing, in the ſtrongeſt colours, the exhauſted ſtate of the country, 
and the extreme difficulty of finding reſources for the war. While 
they were in oppoſition, ſuch repreſentations were imputed to the 
ſlander of diſappointed ambition ; but when the ſame language was 
held after their advancement to power, it acquired that ſtamp of 
credit which revived the expiring arrogance of the French monarch, 
and inſpired him with the hopes of obtaining more favourable terms 
of peace than he could have expected from the depreſſion of his 


rived, from the ground on which the new miniſters began their 

courſe, that he changed his firſt purpoſe of ſending agents to Eng- 

land; and foreſaw, that, inſtead of being an humble ſupplicant to 
27 'Tindal, vol. ix. p. 490. Swift's -Let- ninatentivries; 31ſt March. | 


ters, paſſim. Letter from Oxford to the Ple= Appendix, No XXXIII. | 5 
| tha 
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that court, he would treat upon a more een OY by re- CH AP. 
ceiving overtures from thence *?, F 4 


— 
After the French agent had arrived in Eagland, upon eaten ens * 
of meeting with a welcome reception, the queen and her miniſters 
not only betrayed a violent ſondneſs for peace; but imprudently diſ- 
cloſed ſuch intentions with reſpect to official arrangements, as de- 
livered the French king from uneaſy apprehenſions about the conti- 
nuance of the war. While the duke of Marlborough remained at 
the head of the army, neither the private inclinations of the queen, 
nor the complaiſance of the cabinet to France, could arreſt the pro- 
greſs of his victories, or mitigate the calamities of the, vanquiſhed 
enemy; but, when the miniſters of England wantonly eommuni- 
cated their purpoſe of ſuperſeding that invincible general, the con- 
tinuation of the war was no longer terrible to Lewit, and he became 
more difficult to treat with about terms of peace'??, e. 
"24 From the unguarded communications which had eſcaped them 
at the very outſet of the buſineſs, the Engliſh miniſters found them- | 
ſelves ſo much entangled, that more enlarged confidence, and more 
ſervile complaiſance became neceſſary to enſure the ſueceſs of the 
treaty, and to prevent the returning triumph and power of their 
rivals at home. The moſt flattering expreſſions of kindneſs were 
reciprocally exchanged between the two courts, by which the Eng- 
liſh miniſters were unwarily ſeduced to impart ſecrets of the moſt 
delicate nature, and to exact, upon their own perſonal account, ſuch 
private ſtipulations from the agents of Frarice as could neither be 


4 


59 Meſnager, p. 66, . Meſnager ſty les the duke of Marlborough, he added the following 
preſent miniſters the French king's plenipoten- words with his own hand in the diſpatches 
tiaries, The Spaniſh ambaſſador defired fir to his agents at the court of London. The 
William Wyndham to tell Dr. Swift, that his „ affair of diſplacing the duke, of Marlbo- 
maſter ' and the king of France were more “ rough will do all for us we deſire.” Mef- 
obliged to him than any man in Europe. nager, p. 185, 6. See a Letter to the Elector 
Swift's Letters, vol. i. p- 168. Lond, 1767. of Bavaria from his Miniſter at Verſailles, r8th 

+ Meſnager, p. /f. 185. When the October 1710. ; 
French 1 heard of the difmiſſion of the Laion ltr bs au 
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concealed nor fulfilled but by the event of a peace. 


They were 


W——— made acquainted with The animoſities which ſubſiſted among parties in 
England, and the dangerous effects which the preſent rulers appre- 
hended from the intrigues and ' reſentment of their predeceſſors, 
The French king voluntarily entered into the moſt ſolemn engage- 


1713. 


ments to interpoſe, for the protection of the queen and her ſervants, 


in caſe of any inſurrection or violence, inſtigated by the Whigs and 
allies, to force her into meaſures contrary to her own inclinations, 
and to the pacific ſyſtem which ſhe was determined to obſerve dur- 
ing the reſidue of her days. In return, it was promiſed in name 
of the queen, that, if her endeavours for bringing the allies to a treaty 
ſhould prove ineffeQual, ſhe was to withdraw all her troops from the 


confederacy, and make a ſeparate peace. 


After ſuch perverſe aſſo- 


clation of intereſt with the French king, the miniſters were in effect 


ſubjected to his power, and devoted to his ſervice. 


Whatever alter- 


cations might occur in the courſe of the treaty, and whatever re- 
monſtrances they might find it expedient to make for ſupporting 
their pretenſions to fidelity, yet the reſult of the negotiations was 
altogether in the hands of that erafty monarch. They had nothing 
but his perſonal honour interpoſed between themſelves and conſe- 
quences, more fatal than could ariſe from an eee ge and uppo- 


pular peace. 


3. The jealouſies ad miſunderſtandings, ſubſiſting 2 among the 
members of the confederacy, gave great advantage to France; _ 


Letter from the French King to Queen 
Anne, April 28th, 1712. From the Queen to 


him, 14th November 1712. From Boling- 
broke to Torcy, Hiſtory of Impeachments, 


p- 21. 55. 57. Prior's Letter to Boling- 
broke, 28th December 1712. Hardwick's 
Collection, vol. ii. p. 489. After the peace 
of Utrecht, queen Anne offered the garter to 
Lewis, which he declined; Jeft it ſhould give 
offence to queen Mary. Duclos, tom. i. 


p-. 63. The Engliſh miniſters, during the de- 


pendence of the meaty, not only 2 leare to 


the merchants to ſail into France, but dif- 
patched ſecret orders, to fir John Leake in the 
Mediterranean, to permit French ſhips loaded 
with corn to paſs into France unmoleſted. 
Even private perſons in France made intereſt 


for the reſtitution of their ſhips w 


which had 


been taken by the Engliſh fleet during the 
war. Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 416, 17. 


* Meſnager, p. 166, 7, 8. 202. 
of Impeachments, p. 104. 


Hiſtory 
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muſt have proved no leſs injurious to her intereſt than to that of te 


allies, who did all they could to poſtpone and fruſtrate the treaty *** We 
have had occaſion to obſerve, from the facts mentioned in the preceding 
pages of this work, that the eſhcient exertions of combined ſtates ſel- 
dom amount to the computation, founded upon their reſpective re- 
ſources. © The cauſes of this diſproportion invariably operate with 
greater effect, after the object of their union has been attained, and 
when the period of their ſeparation approaches. By war the knot 
of fellowſhip is more cloſely drawn: during their joint proſecution 
of hoſtilities againſt the common foe, they. have one {imple and pre- 
ciſe object in view, their own. defence and his deſtruQion.. But as 
ſoon as they enter upon negotiations affecting their ſeparate and per- 
manent intereſts, jealouſies and ſelfiſh conſiderations, which were 
dormant during the buſtle of war and the incumbency of danger, 
awaken and diſturb that mutual confidence, which alone can ſecure 
to them the fruits of victory and ſucceſs, In this view, a ſingle, 
ſelf· united ſtate muſt ever enjoy great advantage in conducting a 
treaty over a confederacy looſely compacted, moved by jarring inte- 
reſts, and diſtracted by internal ſuſpicions. Sound policy, therefore, 
ſhould ſuggeſt to confederate bodies, for their common, intereſt, the 
importance of maintaining, at leaſt, the appearance of amity and 
confidence in each other, while negotiations are depending. But the 
reverſe was the caſe during every ſtage of the negotiations of which 
I have been giving an account. The preſent miniſters in England, 
both before and after their acceſſion to power, did every thing to 
forfeit the good opinion of the allies ; and to provoke that diſtruſt 
which retarded and embarraſſed the treaty. Their chief arguments 
in oppoſition to the Whigs had arraigned the fidelity and | honour of 
the allies; and after entering into office, they were ſo far from res 


tracting their aſperity, that they . the breach "of engagements 


43 Juſtification of the — 2 Miniſters. Somers, p. 288. Conduct of Oxfard, p. 52. 
38 2 | by 
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CH * by the States, and the unfair advantages at which they were ' praſp. 


bono inf, as the ſtrongeſt motives for haſtening the concluſion of the war. 
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The conſequences were juſt ſuch as might have been expected. The 
allies, afraid to truſt their intereſts in the hands of men who had ca- 
lumniated them, became partiſans of the diſplaced faction, and, with 
no leſs impolicy than officiouſneſs, beſieged her majeſty, with en- 
treaties and threatenings, to reinſtate them in her ſervice. From 
theſe circumſtances, it was not likely that the miniſters who inſti- 


tuted the negotiations, though they held the language of friendſhip 


towards the allies, could be ſeriouſly concerned about their intereſt; 
or conſider it as an infurmountable obſtacle to a peace upon which 
their own political exiſtence depended ®, The premature remon- 
ſtrances of the Dutch againſt ſo much as entering upon the treaty; 
their refractory ſpirit during its progreſs, and ſtrong ſuſpicions of 
their tampering ſecretly with the French king, that they might wreſt 
the negotiations out of the hands of the Engliſh, provoked the ſer- 
vants of the queen to break through all reſtraints of decorum ; and 
to ſpeak of this ally in terms of contempt and upbraiding, but too 
grateful to their common enemy. They patroniſed declamatory 
publications, and did every thing in their power to turn the current 
of popular odium againſt the Dutch“. All the ſucceffive ſteps, in 


the courſe of the treaty, contributed to foment reciprocal animoſity, 


till the ſuſpenſion of arms between England and France, and the ſur- 
render of Dunkirk, brought the former to the verge of hoſtility with 
the reſt of the allies “. The conſequence was, that all of them were 
ſubjected to the mercy of their vanquiſhed adverſary, who exulted 


% Torcy, vol. ii. p. 290. When the Dutch the Four, Laft Years, p- 357. 2 


: 
« 


-miniſters began to reſume the ſame language 45 Political State, vol. iii. p. 359—363- 
at Utrecht, that they had uſed at Gertrue- #4 „ They were not backward, ſpeaking | 
denberg, the abbe Polignac replied, © Meſ- © of the Engliſh miniſters, to acknowledge, 
« fieurs, les circomſtances ſont- chang&es, il that the having Dunkirk put into their 
e faut changer le tune; nous tfaiterons chez bands was the more agreeable to them, as 
vous, des vous, et ſans vous.” Duclos, © they knew it would be a ſenſible mortifi- 
vol. i. p. 4. cation to the States.“ Meſnager, p. 144. 

nr e i 
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in their diſcords, and did not neglect to improve ſuch an obvious C 12 P. 
advantage, by retracting and narrowing the conceſſions which he had 
already made; and modelling and hufüngs, as he pleaſed, _ * 
point that remained unſettled and diſputab-e. 

4. The diſagreement among the members of the Epglidh, cabinet, 
though hitherto not ſo material as to divide its counſels, unqueſtion- 
ably degraded its authority, and depreſſed that high ſpirit and energy, 
which were neceſſary to bear down the characteriſtie inſolence of 
the monarch with whom they were now treating. The jealouſy 
and hatred, ſubſiſting between the earl of Oxford and lord Boling- 
broke, not only deſtroyed reciprocal confidence, hut interrupted that 
eaſy and frequent intercourſe, which would have contributed to the 
ſpeedy adjuſtment of various points referred to their advice by their 
agents on the continent. The accompliſhment ef a peace was 
equally agreeable to the inclinations and intereſts of both, but their 
mutual jealouſies reſtrained all freedom of ſpeech, and made them 
afraid of hazarding any opinion or - propoſal, that might afford 
ground of crimination van the n ne of {ML nn 
tical union *. DK Au. | 

Nor were the ben and oſtenfible dannen Fry Pl rrogty 
endowed with talents adequate to the ſingular difficulty of the truſt 
committed to them. - Though lord Strafford. had been long em- 
ployed in the diplomatic line, his manners Were reſerved, unaccom- 
modating, and ill calculated to gain the good opinion of foreign mi- 
niſters, and ſometimes expoſed him to the inſults of the Dutch po- 
pulace“ . The een and flownels of the e of Briſtol too 


45 Conduct of Oxford, p. 58. 65, 6. 82. becauſe the pans: ribbon. was not 210 
When the twelve peers were created, Mr. St. upon him after his retürn from France. Theſe 
John conſented, upon the promiſe of being diſappointments: he imputed to the envy and 
enncbled afterwards, to remain in the houſe jealouſy of lord Oxford, who repreſents the 
of commons, where he had great ſway, till differences between him and Bolingbroke, as 
the conclufion of the treaty, He expected having originated at an earlier period, and 
an earldom, which had formerly been in one from cauſes highly diſhonourable to the latter, _ 
of the branches of his family ; and was mor- Oxford's Letter to the Queen, 

tified when he found that his patent was only * Tind, vol. ix. Pe 415. 

for a vileount 8 title. He was alſo diſpleaſed 


much: 
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CH 14 P. much eoincided with the procraſtinating, diſputatious temper of the 


— Stites, Neither were the two Britiſh plenipotentiaries united to 
1713. 


each other by that mutual eſteem and confidence, which, in their 
delicate ſituation, were equally neceſſary for maintaining their per- 
ſonal dignity, and for giving authority and firmneſs to their reſo- 
lutions . I now, pal: from general, een, to a dene ſur- 
vey of a treaty. IT 

In order to AYR With een the merits of tht peace of 
Utrecht, and to appreciate the meaſure of praiſe, or cenſuxe due to 
thoſe who conducted it, we ought to compare it with the ↄbjects for 


vrhich the allies entered into che war; and the ſucceſs which at- 


tended their arms. Did the terms or advantages, obtained by the 
allies, correſpond. with the objects for which the war was under- 
taken? Were ng ene to the! acceſs, with which. 1 it was at- 
tended? 2 010131;11 can FE. 7 
With ceſvet to 5 laſt of 2 . _ anſwer is 0 * 
vious, as to ſuperſede all argument or diſcuſſion. The terms of the 
peace, procured for the allies in genexal, were not in proportion to 
the extent of their ſucceſs, and particularly for Britain, which prin- 
cipally contributed to it by the immenſe waſte of her treaſure and 
blood, and by the unmatched talents of her general. Examples of 


11417 


profitable war, or of its placing the conquerors in a better condition 


than they would have been, had they never engaged in it, are per- 
haps fewer than have been generally ſuppoſed. When the intereſts 
of virtue and humanity are taken into account, the * of ſuch 


114 


nN 12 with; a reſpect t to political 7 Setting aſide 


all moral conſiderations, ſound and liberal policy will always reſtrain 


intemperance of demand; and even ſuggeſt the expediency of Gacri- 


ficing valuable acquiſitions, which have been obtained by the proſe- 


cution of righteous war, when they manifeſtly endanger the future 


: FI * Pong At vw þ * 1180“ i 4913 t1.4 
3 Swift's Journal, 15 Feb, FA: "rf 
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ſecurity and independence of the victorious nation. To apply this. A. 
remark to the caſe under our ſurvey. Though the confederates had 
reaſon to expect better terms than thoſe which were obtained by the 9 
treaty of Utrecht, yet it is not eaſy to form the conception of a 

ſcheme of peace, approaching to hat may be defined an adequate or 

juſt compenſation, that would have contributed to the ſolid and per- 

manent advantage of all concerned, or that would not have overſet 

the balance of power, and conſequently counteracted the deſign for 

which the war was undertaken. The proof of this obſervation will 

appear from the inveſtigation of the other queſtion, namely, whether, 

and how far, were the terms of the peace anſwerable to the object 

of the confederacy? In general, it may be anfwered, that they were 

not ſo deficient and exceptionable, as might have been expected 

from the unfavourable circumſtances attending the negotiation, and 

certainly not to that degree Which has been aſſerted by the enemies 

of the tory alminfiration, and the e number of e 

rary authors. 

If there was any purpoſe of the war which might be 00 pri- 
mary and ſupreme, or any ſingle point or maxim in which the views 
of all the confederates centered, it was to obtain a juſt and reaſon- 
able ſatisfaction to the houſe of Auſtria, in relation to the Spaniſh 
ſucceſſion; and what neceſſarily coincided with this, to circumſeribe 
and weaken the power of the French monarchy. That ſatisfaction, 
not having been defined in che articles of the grand alliance, muſt be 
collected from the probable motives of the contracting parties, and 
their open and declared ſentiments. As the breach of faith, com- 
mitted by Lewis, i in departing from the ſecond partition, treaty, and 
retraQting his renunciation of the Spaniſh monarchy, i in name of his 
family, or his acceptance of the will of king Charles, in behalf of 
bis grandſon, was the moving cauſe of the grand alliance, ſo it may 
be fairly inferred; that to bring him back to his former engagements, 
was its ultimate object. Had he propoſed to abide by the partition 
Tm upon intimation of che reſolutions formed by the confede- 


rates, 


— ——V Nm 
— "ai 
— ee en et 


C E AP. rates, we have no reaſon to doubt of their having been ſutisfied with 
| — the propoſal, — amounting to an adequate ſatisfaction to the houſe 


7 45 Philip as king of Spain, yet ſuch an traction continued on the throne of Spain. 
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of Auſttii** Such were the views of the confederates before they 
entered upon Roſtilities. In proportion to their ſucceſs in the coutſe 
of the war, their proſpect of advantage expanded, and a more en- 
larged interpretation of the ſatisfaction to be given to the houſe of 
Auſtria was adopted, not only by that family and their continental 
friends, but alfo by Etigland, though ſhe had. leaft at ſtake in the 
depending >" conteſt! The whig miniſters obtained the ſanction of 
parliament fot rejedting a peace, upon any terms, excluſive of the 
reſtoratibn of the entire Spaniſh monarchy to the heirs of the em- 
pron Lebpod. Suppoſing that no alteration in foreign politics had 
taken place Ubring the war, or interveried-berween the framing of 
Ub of rand affiatite” and the” commencement of che negotiations for 
Peace, even ith that le, none of the contracting parties could have 
eh Pet Aerts their demands. upon the reſt, or to exact 

a ſurplus of en [a in conſequence of reſolutions formed with- 
in the ee + council of any ſeparate power. The ſtate which 
made ſuch reſolutions might recall and cancel them at pleaſure, be- 
cauſe, upon every fair and eſtabliſhed principle of juriſprudence, the 
conſent of others cannot be neceſſary to abrogate any law, or to re- 
tract t any! meaſure, td\Whieh'itha® not originally contributed; The 
reſtoration! of the entire Spaniſh*monarchy to the houſe of Auſtria 
was an excefs of demand, which, not being expreſſed in the original 
articles of the grand ne could not be binding upon England 


| 81 70 IT. 18 wy + | IC ff? t ; „ 156 Fa : 
. The States, in the Wen at be Buy the 21 article of the alliance with Por- 
1701, when the confe eracy was form- tugal, it Was agreed, chat no peace ſhould be 
F that chough they had acknow- concluded, while any prince of French ex- 


acknowledgment was not contrary to the de- The Portugueſe miniſters, therefore, at the 


mand bf a regfonable ſat isfaction to the em- beginning gf, the treaty of Utrecht, demanded 
peror, for his pretenſions to the Spaniſh . the tehgnation of king Philip: but they 
ceſſion; which Was, i in effect, to declare, at ufterwards departed from it, and it was even 


the ſatisfation flemandef} was not incompati- ſuſpected that they: were privately treating 
ble with Philip s retaining the poſſeſſion of the with Lewis upon this very baſis, namely, that 


Spanimm monatehy. Hiſtory- of Impeach- his ſon ſhould'fit on tlie throne of Spain. 


mp. 267. 
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from the requiſition of any foreign power. It was, however, com- C = * 
petent for parties at home to recommend, to the exiſting miniſters, — 
a due reſpect for the decrees of the legiſlature, and eſpecially if tile 
circumſtances on which they were founded had remained unaltered ; 
but, by the recent changes in the political ſtate of Europe at the time 
to which I allude, the transfer of the Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe 

of Auſtria became nnn with the ſpirit and deſign of the 
grand alliance. 

King Charles had not only ſucceeded to the kingdom of Hungary, 
and all the hereditary dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, but was 
elected to the Imperial crown, upon the death of his brother Joſeph; 
and he wanted only the addition of the Spaniſh monarchy, to have 
raiſed him to an exuberance of power, equal to that of his anceſtor 
Charles V. ** Had he obtained it, the balance of power, which had 
been the capital obje& of the wars and treaties in Europe during the 
two preceding centuries, would have been deſtroyed. The only 
prince, who could have counterpoiſed ſuck a yaſt accumulation of 
empire, was exhauſted by a long and unproſperous war: to main- 
tain the political balance of Europe, by circumſcribing his expand- 
ing een, was the leading n of the grand alliance, to 


32 The confederacy was md to "Healy 
poſterity from the exorbitant incroachment of 
any power. The French greatneſs was its 
immediate object; but the future ſafety of 
Europe its main end. This ſeems to have 
been the fundamental maxim which regulated 
the political conduct of king William, aud to 
which he adhered in all the treaties and wars 
in which he engaged. While the treaty of 
Nimeguen was depending, the prince of 
Orange ſaid to fir William Temple, that if the 
emperor endeavoured to puſh the French be- 
yond the treaty of the Pyrennees, he ſhould, 
from that time, become a Frenchman as much 
as he was then a Spaniard: Temple's Me- 
moirs, p. 82, By the firſt partition treaty, 
the two ſons of Leopold, Joſeph and Charles, 
were paſſed over, and the dominions of Spain 
Vere aſſigned to the electoral prince of Ba- 
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varia, their eldeſt fiſter's ſon, that too great a 


proportion of power might not fall into the 
hands of the Imperial family. It is affirmed, 
by the author of the felonious treaty, De Foe, 


that the reaſon for king William's acknow- 


ledging the duke of Anjou king of Spain was 


the emperor's beginning the war in his own 
name and right, making no declaration of his 
intention of giving the crown of Spain to a; 
younger branch of his houſe, and king Wil- 
liam thought it more reaſonable to conſign it 


to the duke of Anjou than to the emperor. 
Felonious Treaty, London 1711, p. 33. For 


theſe reaſons it was no longer poſſible tb keep p 


the grand alliance united on the principle 
recovering the Spaniſh monarchy for the houſe 
of Auſtria. Vindication of the A Miniſ- 
try, London 1711. 
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cn AP. which all the ſpeeiſie conditions, compriſed im it, were adapted, ay 
—— far asche wiſdum of its framers.could, extend. Ihe validity of ſuch 


mone of the allies ſhall be permitted to treat of the reſt. 


conditions therefore, according to vhè ſpirit. of the treaty, ſubſiſted 


only as long as the fulfilment of them could contribute to that end; 
but chen, from a change in the Nate of Europe ſurpaſſing the ordi- 


nary latitude of contingency, they tended. to contravene the deſign 


for which; they. were framed, and. to throw ſo much additional 
weight into the ſcale which already preponderated, could the juſtice 
and propriety of adhering to them be ſeriouſly contended hs by the 
candid and diſcerning politician ? + 

There is not, perhaps, in the r of ages, a are ſhriliag ex- 
awnle of the blindneſs, and fatality of human policy, than that 


under confideration. , A confederacy is formed for adjuſting the po- 


litical balance of Europe, agreeably to a ſpecific plan, concerted and 
approved by the aggregate wiſdom. of various ſtates ; that plan is 
proſecuted at the expence of not lefs than a million of lives, and of in- 
calculable, attendant calamities. The deſire of the belligerent. con- 
federates is at length on the point of accompliſhment, their object is 


juſt brought within reach, when behold, its complexion is changed: 


it appears pregnant with the very miſchiefs which it was intended 
to prevent; and the attainment of it would be ruin certain, and irre- 
trie vable. Thus, fruſtrating, by events unforeſeen and unexpected, 
plans of policy, formed upon the moſt ſpecious grounds of wiſdom, 
and perhaps of juſtice, providence admoniſhes the rulers. of nations 
to lay a greater ſtreſs, than they are inclined to do in the moment of 

reſentment and alarm, upon thoſe caſual events, which may change 
the nature and quality of the objects purſued; and upon the inter- 


vening means by which they muſt neceſſarily be acquired. 


It was objected to Britain, that ſhe had violated the eighth article 


t. it the-grand alliance, by entering into a treaty with France, without 
the peter and conſent of the other eee With re- 


* After the commencement of the war, peace without the advice and ruck, of 
1216 N 1 2, a 
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ſpect to this charge, it certainly does not bear upon the tory mini- CA P. 
ters to the extent inſinuated by their accuſers, nor were they fo Womncs 
abſolutely and entirely free from it, as has been contended for bß 
their friends. We never can ſuppoſe it to have been the intention 
of the treaty, to debar any one of the parties from receiving or liſten- 
ing to overtures for peace; but only from proceeding or conchuding 
upon them, without the participation of all the reſt. The States and 
the duke of Savoy had received overtures from the French king, 
during tlie courſe of the war, and the former had deliberated upon 
the propoſals made by monſieur Pettekum, lang before the reſt of 
the allies were taken into concert. It did not appear that England 
had done more; ſhe' had tranſmitted to her allies: the preliminary 
articles offeted to her, with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that ſho would not 
conelude a peace without their approbation. At the ſame time, ſhe 
undoabtedly had taken clandeſtine ſteps for her own particular ad- 
vantage, and afterwards, in the progreſs of the treaty, diſeovered ati 
indifference in ſome inſtances to the intereſt of the allies, which teft 
them almoſt 'no-alternative'but accepting of the terms agreed upon 
between the French and Englifh eourts. In the firſt inftance, 'ſhe 
acted as they probably would have done in the like ſituation; in the 
ſecond, ſhe was harſh and unkind ;' and gave juſt oceaſion to that 
umbrage Which dogged the progreſs of the treaty, and ultimately 
circumſeribed the beflefits of it, both to herſelf and her allies. 
But neither does it appear chat the intereſts of the allies were ſo 
much neglected, as has been afferted; when we conſider their ſeveral 
motives for entering into the war. The offence or provocation, af. 
fecting the Dutch particularly, was the French king's ſeizing the 
ſtrong towns in Flanders, which ſerved as a barrier to them. By the 
treaty of Utrecht, he was bound to deliver up to them, in behalf of 
the houſe of Auſtria, all the places which he had taken in the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, formerly belonging to his Catholic majeſty Charles II. 
Luxemburg, Namur, and Charleroy, were to be garriſoned by Ra 
troops of the States, maintained at the expence of theſe towns, * 
31 2 The 
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BA . The king ef Pruſſia certainly was a gainer, by the annexation of 
tee upper quarter of Guelderland to his dominions, upon renoun- 
©773*  cing;'t6 France; the principality of Orange, and his W to "Og 
William's lands in Burgundy, 
The Portugueſe obtained a en and confaniatton of all their 
cube in South Americaa. 

To the duke of Savoy, by the interceſſion of England ew the 
peace was eminently beneficiat; and laid the foundation of his ſoon 
riſing to a more important ſtation in the political ſcale of Europe. 

He was' made king of Sicily, and placed next in ſucceſſion to the 
* monarchyp 
For herſelf, Great Britain benin the aberiledament of ts 
proteſtant ſettlement, and the obligations of the French king, for 
himſelf and his ſucceſſors, never to diſturb it, The minifters boaſted 
| of the demolition of Dunkirk, which ought to be reckoned. a bril- 
| ant and fugitive, rather than a ſolid and permanent advantage. In 
1 America, Hudſon's Bay was reſtored, and full reparation made for 
| all the damage the Engliſh colonies had ſuſtained, by the hoſtile in- 
curſions of the French during the war; the iſland of St. Chriſto- 
| pher's was conſigned to the poſſeſſion of Britiſh ſubjects alone. Nova 
| Scotia with all its dependencies was ceded, and alſo the iſland: of 
| Newfoundland, with the reſervation of a right for the French of 
1 
| 
| 


- 
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fiſhing there, and drying their fiſh during a certain limited ſeaſon. - 
By the peace with Spain, the proteſtant ſettlement was acknow- 
| ledged ; Gibraltar and Minorca were added to the dominions of 
| ” Britain; and the Aſſiento trade, or the contract for furniſhing the 
Spaniſh colonies with negroes, was ſecured to her for the term of 


thirty _ in the ſame manner as it had been enjoyed by the 
French * 


55 Great profits were expected to ariſe from clined, and did not, till the year I 730, ariſe to 
the Aſſiento contract, which however did not the extent, to which it had attained in the year 


* as it appears that immediately after 1701. Edwards's Hiſtory of the Welt Indies, 
this treaty the Britiſh African trade de- vol. ii. p. 192. 
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The reciprocal. renunciations of the French and Spaniſh monar- C HA P, 
chies were inſerted in all the treaties, and conſidered as an article 


ANNE. 


equally egg! to the ſecurity and independence of all the confede- 


rate powers“ 


as. after a near ſurvey of the articles and merits of 
the peace of Utrecht, it appears to have been deficient and. cenſur- 
able, from its diſproportion to the ſucceſs of the war, more than 
from its having fallen ſhort of the ends of the grand alliance. 


56 The peace between England, the States, 
and Spain, was not ſigned till 13th July 1713, 
but it went hand in hand with that between 
France and England, and was entirely ma- 
naged by their agents. 'The formal conclu- 
ſion of it was poſtponed, firſt, by the States 
refuſing paſſports to the Spaniſh miniſters till 
April 1713, under pretext of its being inju- 
rious to the emperor, who had the beſt right 
to the Spaniſh/ monarchy ; and afterwards, by 
the attachment of king Philip to the princeſs 


Urſini, whofe ambitionand intrigues have ren - 


dered her name famous in the annals of Spain. 
King Philip inſiſted upon putting her in poſ- 
ſeſſion of an independent ' principality in the 
Low Countries, the ſovereignty of which was 
to be ceded by him to the emperor ;, and that 


the States ſhould engage by the treaty of 


peace to maintain her right to it. The em- 
peror at firſt oppoſed it, and the Dutch re- 
fuſed the engagement required from them, be- 
cauſe the French. king had promiſed, when 


they ſigned the treaty with him, that his 
grandſon ſhould make peace with them, upon 
the terms already ſettled, among which, the 
guarantee of the principality to the princefs 
Urſini had never been mentioned. Berwick's 
Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 1 52. Torcy, vol. ii. 
p. 301. Duclos, tom. i. p. 64. St. Simon, 
tom. ii. p. 41. 46, &c. 

Though the great object of che Spaniſh: 
council in ſupporting the duke of Anjou's 
claim, was to prevent the diſmemberment of 
their empire, yet that object was diſappointed, . 
and Spain was the only power that ſuſtained a 
diminution of her territorial poſſeſſions; for; 
excepting Newfoundland, whatever the confe - 
derates acquired was taken from her. pres, 
Menin, Fournes, and their dependencies, were 
taken from Spain, and added to the Auſtrian 
Netherlands. Even the French king had not 
the generoſity of abſtaining from a ſhare of 


the ſpoil, and carried off a large proportion af 
her Property ir in W 
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NorHER ſelon of parliament, alter feveral adjournments 


—— Was opened by the queen in perſon, on the gth of April. F She 
1713, 


ſaid, chat, from the aſſurances they had Sire her laſt ſeffion, the 
had been enabled to overcome all obſtructions to a general peace; 
and was happy to announce its accompliſhment. She obſerved, that 
the great, length of the negotiations had afforded the allies ſufficient 
opportunity for. adjuſting. their ſeveral intereſts ; chat what ſhe had 
done for the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the perfect friendſhip ſub- 
filing between her and the houſe of Hanover, might, convince a al 
who wiſhed well tq, both, how impoſſible it was to divide them. 

She recommended to their care the brave men who had ſerved 


during the war; the providing of ſuch ſupplies as they judged 


requiſite; and the improving of the trade and manufactures of the 
country. She complained of the abuſe of the preſs, and ſuggeſted 
the expediency of a new law for ſtopping its progreſs; ſhe conjured. 
them to uſe their utmoſt endeavours for calming the minds of the 
people, that the arts of peace might be cultivated; and no ground- 
leſs jealoufies, fomented by party rage, might affect that which 
foreign enemies could not do. 

Upon the motion for an addrefs of thanks in the houſe of lords, 


an objection was made to her majeſty's expreſſion. of a general peace, 


QUEEN: ANNE. |. $11 


2s the emperot and ſome of the German ſtates had not been com- C l 
prehended in it; but this was overruled by a great majority, as wa 
alſo a propoſal requeſting, that the treaties of peace and commerce * 
might be laid before the houſe'. The lords, though they avoided 
any explicit diſſent from her majeſty's ſentiments, did not enter into 
a ſpecific. approbation of the, peace, farther than cated, to its ſecur- 
ing the proteſtant ſucceſſton. T 
The addrefs of the commons: 0 a gamen e 

of the royal ſpeech, expreſſing their entire ſatisfaction with the 
peace, and their admiration of her majeſty's ſteadineſs, notwith- 
ſtanding the many difficultieg contrived to obſtruct it. The ex- 
ample of the commons was followed by addreſſes from all the prin- 
cipal corporations in Britain, ſome of which, by praiſing the peace 
without reſerve, expoſed the ſubſcribers to the charge of inconſiſt- 
ency, when they afterwards came to uo Fab with pelitzony againſt. | 
the commercial treaty. i ö = 

The commons more cheerfully voted the ſupplies, becauſe con- 10th, 17th, 
ſiderable retrenchments had already been made in the public ex- — 
pences by a reduQion of the army and navy. Bills were unani- - ; "4 
mouſly carried through both houſes, for granting to all the diſ- 
banded privates the liberty of purſuing their ſeveral trades within all 
the towns and corporations in Britain; and for providing half pay 
for all the officers. The land-tax was lowered two ſhillings'in the 23d April, 
pound. 'The miniſters ſhewed great exactneſs and punctuality i in 
the production of all the eſtimates, 'receipts, and diſburſements, 
from the period of their coming into power; and their reputation 
was promoted by the contraſt between their conduct and that of 
their predeceſſors, which was now exhibited to the Public eye 'by 
two ſeparate reports from the commiſſioners of accounts, complains 
ing of notorious abuſes in the former management-of the revenue 
Immenſe ſums had been loſt to the e by a and un- 
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170 Her majely aterwands did this ithout ſlicittion. 


juſt 
— Jun 


0 BA P. juſt charges upon falſe muſters, both of the Britiſh and foreign 
| — troops in the pay of England; in which caſes, the agents of govern. 
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ment had ſometimes been guilty of conſcious injuſtice, and ſome« 
times of criminal remiſſneſs, in not examining vouchers and certi- 
geates from perſons who had an intereſt in impoſing upon them. 
Exorbitant profits had been made on the remittances for the army ; 
and by the long detention of the ſums iſſued by the treaſury for that 
purpoſe. Many frauds in the victualling and navy offices, which 
had been alluded to in the former moore, were now patticularized 
and corroborated. - | 

The facts, which were eſtabliſhed, relative to the management 
of foreign hoſpitals, brought to light examples of the moſt baſe and 
atrocious iniquity. In ſome inſtances, not a fifth or ſeventh part of the 
ſums charged to government had been applied for the miſerable objects 
of its deſtination; and, from the ſcantineſs and unwholeſome nature 
of proviſions, and the want of bedding and cloathing, an uncommon 
mortality had repeatedly conſumed the reinforcements ſent to Spain. 
Many had been admitted into the hoſpitals at home who were not 
qualified according to the deſcription of the founders; and the pen- 
ſioners were defrauded, both in the quantity and * of their 
proviſions, by the avarice of the contractors. 

Two inſtances were ſpecified of public offices having been pro- 
miſed for a ſum of money to the perſons who undertook to ſolicit 
and procure them from the court; and one of the charges was 
dlearly brought home to a nobleman, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his zeal in the cauſe of the Whigs. Mr. Hutchinſon declared 
X upon oath, that he had promiſed and paid the earl of Wharton a 
thouſand pounds, for procuring his appointment to be regiſter of 
ſeizures, through the influence of the earl of Godolphin. The 
houſe of commons, on conſidering this clauſe of the report, reſolved 
| that the earl of Wharton had been guilty of ſcandalous corruption; 


but found themſelves reſtrained from any further procedure in the 
pare buſineſs 
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bülinen by the act of indemnity, _ had taken 71 poſterior to C . A P. 
the date of his offence*, 1 
In judging of the various dung net deſcribed, we ought to 

advert to thoſe circumſtances, which, though they do not exculpate 

the perſons accuſed, certainly tend to diminiſh the high aggravations 
imputed to them; and to reſtrain that indiſcriminate condemnation 

of the late miniſters, which was intended by the framers of the 

report. The chief members of the preſent adminiſtration were ac- 

tuated by a keen reſentment againſt their predeceſſors; and, at the 

ſame time, being impreſſed with the apprehenſion of cenſure impend- 

ing over their own heads on account of the peace, became the more 
anxious to fix the public attention upon the obliquities of others. 
Furniſhed with copious materials of information, no ſlip of conduct 
eſcaped their inquiſitorial eye, while, in tranſactions of ſo wide a 
compaſs and of fo complicated a nature, examples of groſs abuſe and 
miſmanagement certainly occurred, and were painted in the deepeſt 

colours of guilt*. Of theſe, ſome, committed by agents in the foreign 

ſervice, probably did not come under the knowledge of the miniſters 

at home; and others, upon diſcovery, had been puniſhed by the diſ- 

miſſion and diſgrace of the offenders. Several irregularities in the 
management of the revenue had been condemned and aboliſhed by 

the late treaſurer*. In a few inſtances, unlawful and pernicious in- 
dulgences, eſtabliſhed by ancient and uninterrupted uſage, were'un- 
candidly ſtated in crimination of the late cabinet, as if it had firſt 
introduced them. But, after admitting every apology ſuggeſted by 

theſe obſervations, there ſtill remain 10 — well- atteſted inſtances 


Journals of the POTS 10th May. wilſioners font. to Spain, Political State, 


* 


A contemporary hiſtorian makes the follow- 


ing obſervation on this reſolution: * In this 


cenſure ended the ſtorm, which, for ſome 


time, had threatened that great patriot, 
** who looked down with contempt on the 
impotent malice of his enemies,” Political 
State, vol. v. p. 325. 


: General Stanhope” s Anſwers to the Com- 


3U 


vol. vii. p. 270. 


The practice of muſtering the troops 
complete, and iſſuing proportional pay while 
they were notoriouſly defective, was autho- 


rized by the generals, who pretended to diſ- 


burſe the ſurplus money in recruiting the 
army. Lord Godolphin diſapproved of it; 
but was overruled by his colleagues. 
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of fraud and defalcation, as muſt impreſs the reader with full con- 


viction of the guilt of ſubordinate agents, and the eriminal conniy. 
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ance or negligence of ſome of the late miniſters. This is a portion 
of hiſtory which ought not to be ſuppreſſed, becauſe it contains the 
moſt profitable inſtruction to members of the legiſlature; by ad- 
moniſhing them not to repoſe an implicit confidence in any ſet of 
teaders, notwithſtanding the moſt ſpecious pretenſions, and the 


general propriety of their meaſures. Abuſes never could have ad- 


vanced to ſuch a pitch, if the repreſentatives of the nation had not, 
as well as their conſtituents, been dazzled with external exploits, and 
diverted from that vigilance and ſcrutiny, which are neceſſary to 
counterpoiſe the ſtrong temptations t to en encompaſſing the 


ſeat of power. 


The perſons now in authority found it more eaſy to impeach the 
conduct of their predeceſſors, than to ſecure the approbation of thoſe 


' meaſures in which their own intereſt and character were involved. 


With a precaution which they did not always obſerve, and perhaps 


24th May. 


from a foreſight of the ſtrong objections to which the eighth and 


ninth articles of the commercial treaty were hable, they had agreed 
to them only upon the condition of their receiving the ſanction of 
parliament *, By theſe articles, the ſubjects of Great Britain and 
France were reciprocally to enjoy, in all the countries belonging to 
theſe reſpective kingdoms, the ſame commercial privileges with the 

moſt favoured nations; and all duties and impoſts were to be regu- 
lated according to the tariff eſtabliſhed in 1664, with the exception 
of fuch goods as ſhould be ſpecified and agreed to by commiſſioners . 
of both kingdoms, who were to meet for that purpoſe, as well as for 
removing other obſtructions to the treaty. A motion was made in 
the houſe of commons for bringing in a bill to render effectual the 


5 It was the opinion. of lord Oxford, that impoſed and appropriated. His remaining 
thefe articles, relative to the taking off the neutral, when the ſubje& was agitated in par- 
duties on imported goods, could not be finally liament, gave offence to his colleagues. Con- 


fettled without referring them to the parlia- duct of Oxford, p. 88, 89. 


ment, by whom the ſeveral duties had been 
eighth 
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eighth and ninth articles of the commercial treaty, which, after a CHAP. 


warm debate, was carried by a great majority. 

It was urged by its oppoſers, that former experience atteſted the 
pernicious effects of a free trade with France; that England had loſt 
near a million yearly, while ſuch a trade ſubſiſted during the reign 
of Charles the Second, which induced the parliament, after the revo- 
lution, to impoſe ſuch heavy duties as nearly amounted to a prohi- 
bition of many articles imported from thence ; that the French wines, 
paying no higher impoſt than thoſe of Portugal, and being brought 
to England at half the expence for freight, would entirely ſupplant 
the latter, and deſtroy the lucrative trade of Britain with that king- 
dom; that filk, linen, and paper, in conſequence of the lower 
wages in France, would be ſold cheaper than the ſame manufaQures 


in England, to the ruin of many thouſand families who ſubſiſted by 
them. 


On the other ſide, the advocates for the motion argued in a liberal 
ſpirit, that all reſtrictions upon trade were not leſs repugnant to the 
intereſts of communities than they were to the principles of juſtice 
and benevolence; that the reciprocal and free communication of 
local benefits muſt, in the reſult, promote the extenſive and perma- 
nent proſperity of all who contributed to it ; they denied the effe& 
of the treaty in obſtructing the trade with Portugal, and contended, 
that the demands of France for woollen goods, the ſtaple of Britain, 
in caſe of the confirmation of the treaty, would put an end to the 


attempts of her foreign rivals, and n the number and profit of 


her manufactures. 


Few queſtions, agitated in parliament during this reign, Intereſted 
the public attention more than the ſubje& of this bill. A general 


alarm was excited, as if the very being of the nation had depended 


ſolely upon the iſſue of it. There was hardly a trading company, 
or any deſcription of manufacturers, that did not preſent petitions 


gU 8: againſt \ 
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againſt it. The preſs was occupied with publications on both 
"3 but thoſe which oppoſed the treaty were more generally read 
and favoured. _ The weight of public opinion prevailed againſt the 
influence of the miniſters ; many of their friends deſerted them; 
and, when the motion was made for engroſſing the bill, it was Va 
tived*by a hundred and ninety-four againſt a hundred and eighty- 
five. The victory of the Whigs was celebrated with public re- 
Joicings almoſt in every town; and afforded them the proſpe& of 
riling-again to power by that agency which had contributed to their 
fall“. 

The extenſion of the malt-tax to Scotland was e of 
effects, which conſpired, with the fate of the commercial treaty, to 
embarraſs the miniſters, and to ſtrengthen the intereſt of their oppo- 
nents. It had been ſtipulated at the union, that the Scots ſhould not 
be ſubjected to the payment of that tax during the continuance of 
the war; and, as the peace with Spain, though in agitation, was not 
yet completed, it was expected, that a kind interpretation of the 
treaty would have induced the minifters to poſtpone a demand, 
which, from local ſituation, was more burdenſome to the people of 
Scotland than to their fellow. ſubjects i in England. It was alleged 


* 


* The Eaſt-India 8 EN the only 
exception: they had intended to addreſs, but 


cator, or Commerce retrieved.. It was aſcribed 
to Daniel Defoe. Another was publiſhed in 


were prevented by a reſolution of the houſe of 
commons, at the inſtigation of miniſters, to 


bring in a clauſe, in the a& for making effec- 
tual the Sth and gth articles of the treaty, 


declaring that Eaſt-India goods were to be im- 
rted to France upon the ſame terms as the 


goods of the product and manufacture of Great 


Britain. Some of the petitioners were heard 
at the bar of both houſes. 
came to no reſolution, waiting for the deciſion 
of the commons. Political State, vol. v. 
p. 358. 364 

7 A paper, in defence of the treaty, was 
publiſhed thrice a-week, by the title of Mer- 


But the lords- 


oppoſition to this, called The Britiſh Merchant, 


or Commerce preſerved. It was compoſed by 
Henry Martin, who was aſſiſted by ſome emi- 
nent merchants, and by lord Halifax and gene- 
ral Stanhope. Pindal, vol. x. p. 20, &c. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, who had firſt been 
for the treaty,.after the ſecond reading, voted 
againſt it. Some, we may believe, changed 
their opinion from conviction ;-but many were 
afraid of loſing the favour of their conſtitu- 
ents at the approaching election. Memoirs 
of the Eour Laſt Years, p. 210, &c. 
Political State, vol. v. p. 389. 


that 
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that the mall 4 in Scotland, from the inferior quality of the barley, C * 
was not above a third part, or one half of the intrinſic value of that . 


which was made in England; and, conſequently, the tax being ad- 


juſted to meaſure, 17 the Scots were in reality to pay it in a double, 
or triple proportion“. 


To the exaſperated Scotſman, nothing leſs than a diſſolution of the 


union appeared an adequate retribution for oppreſſively ſubjecting 


his country a few months prematurely, or, in an aggravated pro- 
portion, to an impoſition which could not be finally eluded. And 
now we behold a ſtriking example of that ſtrange viciſſitude of ſen- 
timent, and dereliction of principle, which render the hiſtory of 
faction ſo diſguſting to every pure mind. The whig miniſters, and- 
ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons among the Scottiſh nobility, 
who had, by their joint efforts, accompliſhed the arduous work of 
uniting the two kingdoms, now conſpired to overturn it, and to- 
ſport away the honours which _ had acquired: WT rendering this; 
meritorious ſervice to their country. | : | 

The grievances of Scotland having been introduced in the courſe: 
of a debate on the ſtate of the nation, a motion was afterwards made- 
by lord Seafield for leave to bring in a bill to diſſolve the union, and: 
to ſecure the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, which 
was vehemently ſupported by the Whigs and the Scottiſh peers ; 
while the Tories, who had originally oppoſed the union, ſpoke againſt 


% Memoirs of the Four Laſt Years, p. 222: the queen and declared, that laying ſuch an 
"** The Tories, who voted with the lord inſupportable burden, as the malt-tax, upon 
* treaſurer againſt the diſſolution of the union, Scotland, would raiſe diſcontents there to ſuch 
« were under perplexity, left they ſhould be a height, as to prompt them to declare the 


« victorious ; and the Scots, who voted for a. umon diſſolved. Political State, vol. v. p. 348. 


6 diſſolution, were under agonies leſt they Though the queſtion was. carried againſt the 
< ſhould carry the point they pretended to Scots, the. queen was ſo much , alarmed by 
« defire.” Swift's Letters, vol. i. p. 239. their threats, that aſſurances were privately 
Letter 96, 2d June 1713. given them that the tax ſhould not be exacted. 

The duke of Argyle, the earl of Marr, Mr. Memoirs of the Four Laſt Years, p. 225. 
Loekhart, and Mr. Cockburn, waited upon. : 
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its diſſolution. The latter were fairly entitled to plead, that there was 


3 ＋＋＋ in obvious and wide diſtinction between oppoſing any contract or 


17435 


tranſaction while yet in dependence, and cancelling and undoing it 
after it had been once eſtabliſhed. No ſueh apology can be made 
for the inconſiſtency of the Whigs. 

The ſolemnity with which the union had been tranſacted, and the 


incompetency of the legiſlature to repeal it, were the chief argu- 


zoth June, 


and 3d July. 


ments uſed by the members who oppoſed the motion, The griev- 
ances of the Scots were urged by its ſupporters ; and, whereas the 
ſecurity of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion had been inſiſted upon, as the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon for incorporating the two kingdoms, it was now pled 
with a ſophiſtical effrontery, that their ſeparation would moſt effec- 


tually contribute to that end. By recogniſing the proteſtant ſettle. 


ment, Scotland would become a guarantee for its execution ; and, in 
caſe of the ill deſigns now aſcribed to the miniſters, afford a refuge 
to the friends of the houſe of Hanover. 

As the danger of the proteſtant ſucceſſion was the fitteſt engine 
for rouſing the paſſions of the people, the Whigs loſt no opportunity 
to bring it forward, Two addrefles to the queen were preſented by 
the houſe of lords, and one by the commons, beſeeching her to uſe 
the moſt preſſing inſtances with the duke of Lorrain, and all the 
other princes in amity with her, not to ſuffer the pretender to reſide 
within their dominions. Although the queen anſwered theſe ad- 
dreſſes in expreſſions of courteſy, they could not fail to give her 


deep concern. They were calculated to excite ſuſpicions concerning 
the truth of the declarations which ſhe had often repeated relative 


to the proteſtant ſucceſſion ; and, ſuppoſing that ſhe had no intention 

to change it, yet what muſt ſhe have felt, when conſtrained to do 
violence to nature; and to condemn, to a ſtate of vagrancy and per- 
ſecution, a brother unfortunate and degraded, not for any demerits 


Life of Argyle, p. 136. Hiſtory and Defence of the laſt Parliament, p. 250. Lond. 1713: 
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of his own, but on account of the infatuation and miſconduct of c * A P. 


their common parent 


that ſhe had been under the neceſſity of running into arrears in the 


payments due upon the civil liſt; for defraying which, ſhe truſted 
to the generoſity of her people. The Whigs did not neglect the op- 
portunity, afforded by this unexpected application, of deriding the 
pretenſions to moderation and economy, to which the preſent mini- 
ſters were ſo much indebted for the good opinion of the country 
gentlemen, It was aſſerted by Mr. Smith, one of the tellers of the 
exchequer, that the debts of the civil liſt, now ſtated at four hundred 
thouſand pounds, had not amounted to the half of that ſum, two 
months before the date of the preſent eſtimate ; and, as the miniſte- 
rial influence had been privately exerted to counteract an addreſs 
from the commons for exhibiting a ſtatement of the arrears of the 
civil lift funds, and the debts ſtanding out againſt it, and no an- 
ſwer had been given to the addreſs when preſented, it was ſuſpected, 
that the money wanted had either been ſquandered on ſome ſecret 
ſervice, or that it was deſtined for ſupporting the miniſterial candi- 
dates at the enſuing elections. A bill however was brought in, to 

enable her majeſty to raiſe a ſum of five hundred thouſand pounds 
| for diſcharging theſe arrears, and conjoined with the bill for raiſing 


The queen, on different occaſions, diſ- 
covered a tenderneſs for her brother. Sir 


George Byng, when he was ſent after the 


French fleet in 1708, had no inſtructions re- 
lative to the perſon. of the pretender. When 
the ſubject was taken into conſideration by the 
privy council, the queen appeared greatly agi- 

tated, and ſhed tears, which prevented all 
further deliberation, and the council broke up 
in great confuſion. Tindal, vol. x. p. 243+ | 

The embarraſſments in the civil liſt were 
probably occaſioned by her majeſty having 
privately agreed to pay the dowager queen the 
arrears of certain ſums, which the late king 
James, by letters patent, 28th Auguſt 168 
had granted to the earls of Rocheſter, Peter- 


borough, and Godolphin, &c. in truſt for 
his queen. By an act of parliament, after 
the revolution, theſe ſums had been appro- 
priated for the uſe of the royal houſehold; but, 
as the act contained a ſaving clauſe, in behalf 


of all who had any juſt claim upon that part of 


the revenue to which it referred, her majeſty 


A meſſage was fent by the queen to the commons, repreſenting, , ch Jo 


th June. 


. 26th Junes 


thought herſelf juſtifiable in granting a war- 


rant directed to the lord treaſurer for paying 
it according to its original deſtination, which, 
conſequently, occaſioned a deficiency in the 


money neceſſary for the houſehold expences.. 


Compare Article 2oth of Lord Oxford's Im- 
peachment with his Anſwer. Hiſtory of Im- 


5, Peachments, p. 210, 313. 


one 
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C "Tre P. one million two hundred thouſand pounds for the circulation of 
ET exchequer bills. Owing to this circumſtance, it paſſed more "__ 


than was expected from the oppoſition it met with at firſt "7, 

Party ſpirit ſtill continued to rage in the convocation during this 
ſeſſion, and betrayed the lower. houſe into irregularities highly 
diſreſpectful to their ſuperiors. They refuſed to concur with the 
addreſs of the biſhops. to the queen, and aſſigned ſuch reaſons for 
their refuſal, as amounted to an impeachment of the loyalty of its 
authors. They complained, that the addreſs was deficient in ex- 
preſſions of confidence in her majeſty ; and could not admit of any 
alterations, to render it worthy of their concurrence ; and they 
ſubſtituted a form of their own, to which they ſolicited the aſſent 
of the upper houſe. In going thus far, they advanced to the 
utmoſt pitch of arrogance, authorized by precedent. But here they 
did not ſtop; for, after a prorogation for the purpoſe of reſtoring 
harmony to that aſſembly, their prolocutor, attended by a number of 
the members, preſented their addreſs to the queen, which, to the 
mortification of the biſhops, met with a gracious reception. En- 
couraged by this mark of royal favour, they entered upon a vindica- 


tion of their own conduct, and appointed a committee to draw up 


an account of their proceedings in the two former ſeſſions, in order 
to ſhew the averſion of the biſhops to concur with their ardent pro- 
feſſions of loyalty; ; and with their deſire to promote internal re- 
formation and extenſion of diſcipline, which was the peculiar and 
appropriate province of the convocation ** This report, which was 


A bill to prevent duelling was brought 
in and once read in the houſe of commons, 
16th May, but afterwards dropt. It was 
occaſioned by a dnel between the duke of 
Hamilton and lord Mahon, in which both fell, 
T5th November 1713; and as this happened 
Toon after the duke's being appointed ambaſ- 
fador extraordinary to the court of France, 
29th Auguſt, it was maliciouſly imputed to 
the Whigs, as if they had been afraid of his 
promoting the intereſt of the pretender. Poli- 
tical State, vol. iv. p. 299. 


* 


16 Political State, vol. v. p. 294, &c. 
The lower houſe of convocation diſcover- 
ed great zeal for reſtoring the vigour of 
ecclefiaſtical diſcipline, which was probably 
the cauſe of a bill being introduced in the 
houſe of lords, for preventing the frequent 
denunciation of excommunication. It paſſed 
there, and was returned from the commons 
with ſome amendments, but afterwards de- 
layed from time to time, and finally dropt. 
Journals Lords and Commons, July. 

publiſhed 
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publilbed and diſperſed with great induſtry, had the deſired effect of © 2 A -akg 
attracting the attention of the laity, and confounding eccleſiaſtical — 


diſputes with thoſe of a political nature. While the Tories juſtified 
the conduct of the lower houſe, the Whigs condemned it, as con- 
trary to the conſtitution of the Engliſh church, and the fundamental 
principles of an epiſcopalian eſtabliſhment “. 

From the hiſtory of this ſeſſion of parliament, we have "oy that 
the miniſters were loſing ground in the houſe of lords ; and that, 
upon the occurrence of more intereſting queſtions, their ſuperiority 
in the commons was more precarious than it had been during the 
two preceding years. Their influence however was ſtill kept alive 
by the preferments beſtowed upon their adherents '', and by the 
ſatisfaction which the queen teſtified with their meaſures at the pro- 
rogation of parliament. She thanked both houſes for the good 
ſervice they had done the public; and acknowledged particular 
obligations to the commons for their affection and duty to her, and 
for their regard to the intereſt of their country, by which they had 


1713. 


16th July. 


ſhewn themſelves the true repreſentatives of a loyal people. As. 


this parliament was not to meet again, theſe expreſſions were under- 
ſtood, as an earneſt, though indirect recommendation from her ma- 
jeſty to the electors, in behalf of the ſame members, and ſuch as ad- 
hered to their principles. 
The houſe of commons, in the fifth parliament of the queen, was 
chiefly compoſed of country gentlemen, in the tory intereſt, who 
were ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed for every meaſure tending to the cenſure 
of the whig miniſters, and the future depreſſion of that party. Their 
zeal for theſe objects rather ſurpaſſed that of the new cabinet, and 
conſtrained ſome of its. members to deviate from the moderation 


* W inconſiſtent with the ſubjec- 
tion of preſbyters to biſhops, to contend for the 
independent rights of the lower houſe of con. 
vocat ion. 

On the zoth April, the duke of Athole 
was made privy ſeal for Scotland; on the 1orh 
of June, the duke of Ormond ads of the 


3X 


cinque ports ; Dr. An bimop of Ro- 
cheſter; Dr. Smalridge, dean of Chriſt's 


Church. In January 1718, lieutenant: general 5 


Compton was made lieutenant of the Tower in 


the room of lieutenant-general Cadogan. In 


April, the lord-keeper Harcourt was appointed 
char c2llor of Great Britain. 


which, 
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| * 3 uh which, after having eſtabliſhed their own authority, they were in- 


nl clined to exerciſe towards their predeceſſors. Impatient at the flow 
pace with which lord Oxford profecuted the diſmiſſion of the Whigs, 
the tory members, after the firſt ſeſſion, entered into clubs and aſſo- 
ciations, which were not leſs alarming to the miniſters than the 
oppoſition they met with from the party diſplaced ; and hardly left 
them any choice, but the reſignation of their power, or a thorough | 
compliance with violent meaſures, urged by their abettors. Hence, 
during the ſecond ſeffion, abuſes were inveſtigated with the moſt 
eager and acrimonious diligence. Such. proceedings, however, muſt 
not be aſcribed entirely to the pique and rage of party. Individuals, 
{ and collective bodies, even when aCtuated by the beſt intentions, are 
| too prone to judge of the ſtate of public affairs. by the ſtandard of 
| their own private intereſt and feelings. . The burdens of the war fell 
heavy upon the gentlemen of landed property : their rents were cur- 
tailed ; and their pride was offended, with a new fet of men, under 
the patronage of their antagoniſts, riſing above them in opulence and 
power. They obſerved, that the whig miniſters, deriving acceſſion 
of ſtrength from the monied intereſt, were bent upon the continu- 
ance of the war, increaſing in expence every campaign, while both 
the attainment and advantage of the object, for which it was pur- 
ſued, became more precarious and contravertible. Under the influ- 
ence of patriotiſm, ringed however with ſelfiſhneſs and' prejudice, 
they were unfortunately open to the ſnares of ſupineneſs and neglt- 
gence 'on one ſide, and of intemperance and precipitancy on the 
other. Anxious for peace, they truſted too much to the diſcretion 
of the agents employed to accompliſh it. Provoked at the late mini- 
ſters for prolonging the war, to the injury of their private fortunes 
and the public good, they believed all the delinquencies imputed 
to them without a ſcrupulous examination of evidence; and became, 
in ſome inſtances, the inciters, and, in others, the tools of miniſterial 
| reſentment againſt individuals who had merited well of their coun- 
1 try ; or, in the worſt view, who. were culpable only for their con- 
niving 
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niving at abuſes committed by ſome of their partiſans, undeſerving C 51 P. 

of their confidence, or of any public truſt. — 
It cannot be denied, that to throw contempt on the Whigs, this 

houſe of commons ſometimes deſcended into mean partialities, de- 

grading to the dignity of the legiſlative body. But, with all their 

prejudices and imperfections, they rendered eminent ſervices to the 

public, and ſuch as could not have been performed by their prede- 

ceſſors without departing from the political ſyſtem to which they had 

always adhered. The circumſtances of the nation loudly called for 

peace ; and the treaty of Utrecht, though liable to many objections, 

was certainly preferable to the continuance of the war, which muſt 

have happened, if the whig parliament had been prolonged to its 

legal term of diſſolution. It ought alſo to be mentioned in honour 

of this houſe of commons, that, though fond of peace, they did not 

' withhold or delay the neceſſary ſupplies while the war laſted; and 

that they diſcovered a manly independence, by rejecting the com- 

mercial treaty to the great mortification of the miniſtry. 

As the majority of the houſe were of high church principles, they 

were inclined to go every length againſt the diſſenters; but, while the 

miniſters pauſed, the Whigs anticipated the deſire of the bigots; and, 

by the bill for better ſecuring the church of England, participated of 

that illiberal ſpirit, which had hitherto been conſidered as the diſtinc- 

tive reproach of the Tories. The acts, which affected the ſtate of 

religion in Scotland, originated in the houſe of commons, and pro- 

ceeded from their partiality for epiſcopacy; but they certainly did 

not exceed that extent of indulgence, which, in conformity to the 

wiſeſt maxims of policy, as well as of juſtice, every legiſlature 

ought to grant to diſſenters who are not inimical to the ſtate. 

They deſired Dr. Sacheveral to preach according to form, thanked him for his ſermon, 


before them on the 29th May, being the auni- Journals crane 2d and zoth May. 
verſary of the reſtoration of Charles II.; and, 
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State of Parties in Ireland, —Views of the Diſſenters.—Introdufion of High and 
| Low Church Party.——The Earl of Wharton appointed Lord Lieutenant. — A 
Seſſion of Parliament.—Adareſs of the Commons in Behalf of Trinity Cel. 
lege Dublin—Againſt the Reverſal of Attainders.—Proceedings againſt 
Roman Catholics. —Conwocation. —Phrliament prorogued.—Angther Seſſion, 
— Turbulent Spirit of the People. King William's Statue defaced. — Duke of 
Ormond appointed Lord Lieutenant, —His Popularity. — The Tories increaſe. 
— Seffion of Parliament. — Addreſſes. — Supplies, Wc. — The Commons cenſure 
4 the Addreſs of the Lords —Inſtitute an Inquiry into the Conſpiracy in Weſt. 
1 meath,— Diſputes between the two Houſes on this Subjeft—Circumſtances 
| tending to the Diſcouragement of the Whigs. — Interference of the Privy Coun- 
cil in the Election of the Magiſtrates of Dublin.—Partiality and Violence of 
Sir Con/tantine Phipps. —Licentiouſneſs of the Preſs.—Caſe of Mr. Higgins. 
Proceedings of the Lords. —C:nvecation. —Survey of this Parliament, 
Struggle of Parties. — The Duke of Shrewſbury appointed Lord Lieutenant 
 —Encourages the Whigs. —Elefions for a new Parliament.— It meets. —The 
Commons make Reſolutions cenſuring the Conduct of the Privy Council — Ad- 
dreſs the Queen againſt Sir Conſtantine Phipps. — Counter-Reſolutions of the 


Lords.— Parliament prorogued. 
CHAP. HE. diviſion. of parties in Ireland, for ſome conſiderable time 
_ after the revolution, was founded ſolely upon religious prin- 


ciples. The great ſuperiority of the Roman catholics, in number, 
over-awed the proteſtants, and controlled that ſectarian zeal and in- 
tolerant diſpoſition among themſelves, which would have weakened 
their ſtrength, and increaſed their common danger. Whatever might 
be the private ſentiments of ſome among the eſtabliſhed clergy, yet 
a ſenſe of intereſt required their acting upon the maxims of low 
church, and obſerving moderation and lenity in their conduct to- 
wards the proteſtant diſſenters. A few indeed of the lower order, 
having been educated in England and expecting to be recalled to 

„ preferment 
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preferment under the patronage of the Tories, made ſome attempts 
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to inſpire their adherents with a jealouſy and hatred of the preſbyte- &—v—— 


rians; and to propagate thoſe diſtinctions among the members of 
the Iriſh church, which had been nurtured 'by enthuſiaſm and fac- 
tion, in the neighbouring kingdom. This ſpirit, which began to 
manifeſt itſelf in the convocation at Dublin in the year 1704, was 
ſucceſsfully checked by the whig miniſters, who entirely engroſſed 
the court intereſt, during the ad and 3d ſeſſions of parliament held 
there in the courſe of this reign. | 

The ſame influence, however, which counteracted the endeavours 
of the high-church party, inſpired the proteſtant diſſenters with the 
hopes of extending their political power, and participating in the 
official benefits which had hitherto been reſtricted to the members of 
the eſtabliſhment. The appointment of the earl of Wharton, a diſ- 
tinguiſhed patron of religious liberty, to the office of the lieutenancy, 
ſeemed to furniſh them with the moſt favourable opportunity for 
realizing their hopes, and ſuggeſted the idea of applying to the Bri- 


tiſh parliament for a repeal of the teſt act; and for a more liberal 


toleration to the Iriſh nonconformiſts, than what was enjoyed by 


perſons of the ſame deſcription in England. 
The triumph of the high church party in the affair of Dr. Sache- 
veral, and the ſubſequent change of the miniſtry, not only thwarted 


the expectations of the Iriſh diſſenters, but rouſed and fomented a 


ſpirit of rancour againſt them, which diſplayed itſelf in all the future 
meetings of the convocation. Nor was it long confined to the 
eccleſiaſtical body : the country gentlemen began to be diſtinguiſhed 


by the names of high and low church; and a conſiderable party in 


the houſe of lords eſpouſed a ſyſtem of -meaſures, evidently ealcu- 
lated for the depreſſion of the diflenting intereſt. The vacant offices 
in Ireland were filled, by the Engliſh miniſters, with perſons whoſe 
Political ſentiments were congenial with their own; and che Iriſh 


n Archbiſhop & Dublin's "A to Dr. to the ane, rea. IO, os. a 
Swift, 2oth Nov. 1708. Archbiſhop King's » 2e **!0 | 
proteſtants 


5th Nov. 
1708. 
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1708. 


1709. 


gratify it *, 
6th May. 


12th and 23d Wharton. 
May. 


The earl of Wharton's father was a preſ- 
byterian, and, though the ſon profeſſed him- 
ſelf a churchman, yet he was a warm friend to 
the diſſenters; and it is ſaid, made the aban- 
doning of the bill againſt occaſional conform- 
ity a condition of ſupporting the earl of Go- 
dolphin. Life of Wharton, p. 37. 40. He 
had been a great inſtrument of the revolution, 
and was made comptroller of the houfehold, 
which he held during king William's reign, 
but never was truſted with any miniſterial of- 
fice. He was diſmiſſed, and his name ſtruck 
out of the liſt of the privy council, ſoon after 
the queen's acceſſion, but promoted to a higher 
rank in the peerage, and reſtored to place, 
when the miniſtry aſſumed the character of 
Whigs. Id. p. 36. 56. « "The earl had fine 
« talents and great wit, but all was thrown 
% away by his want of principle and levity.” 
ae ng s Catalogue, vol. ii. p. 130. 
The celebrated Mr. Addiſon -entered firſt 
änto public office as ſecretary to the earl of 
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proteſtants were divided, and embroiled with all the party zeal and 
G—— contention Which prevailed in the mother country. The facts, 
which I am going to recite, will illuſtrate theſe aſſertions. 1 
The earl of Wharton, appointed ſucceffor to the earl of Pembroke, 
opened the fourth ſeſſion of the Iriſh parliament on the 5th May 
1509*, After recommending the neceſſary ſupplies ; putting the for. 
tifications in a better ſtate of defence; and providing a ſufficien, 
quantity of warlike ſtores.; he called their attention, particularly, to 
the great inequality between the Roman catholies and the proteſt- 
ants with reſpect to numbers; and reminded them of the ſangui- 
nary — of the * as often as r had an e to 


Both houſes addreſſed the queen, a aa for 
the ſucceſs of her majeſty's councils and arms, with aſſurances of their 
loyalty and entire ſatisfaction with the appointment of the earl of 
A ſupply of ſeventy five thouſand pounds was voted for 
the neceſſary branches of the eſtabliſhment, and for buying arms, 
ammunition, and ANGER ſtores for the militia. 


age of the lord lieutenant, who appointed him 


of ſuch an addreſs, called it the good nature 


Wharton, and * his arrival at Dublin be- 
came acquainted with Dr. Swift, whoſe poli- 
tical principles, at this time, were ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame with his own. In teſtimony of 
his eſteem and friendſhip for Swift, Mr. Addi. 
ſon recommended him warmly to the patron- 


his chaplain. Oldmixon, vol. ii. p. 415—26. 
Life of Wharton, p. 64. Politics divide the 
deareſt friends, and unite perſons of the moſt 
diſcordant affections. The principles and tem - 
per of the earl of Wharton and Mr. Addiſon 
form a perfect contraſt to each other, but the 
ſecretary was a warm abettor of all the mea- 
ſures patroniſed by his maſter. Swift's Let- 
ters, vol. i. p. 223. Moleſworth's Letters, 
p- 44 Lond. 17212 

3 Annals Anne, May 1709. His #11 
lency, with an irony unbecoming the ſolemnity 


of this ſort” of nr namely, the — 
Catholics. | Bri 0 dios #2 
An 
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An accident, which had lately happened in the univerſity of Tri- C HA * 
nity college near Dublin, gave the commons an opportunity of 
ſhewing their attachment to revolution principles; and for rebuking 1709. 
that defection from them which had lately broke out with alarming 
violence in every part of the kingdom. Edward Forbes, a fellow of 
that college, had been expelled hy his colleagues for ſpeaking diſhonour- 
ably of the memory of king William. Such an example of patriotic 
zeal, at a ſeaſon when many were ſuſpected of diſloyalty, the com- 
mons thought deſerving of ſome marked teſtimony of praiſe, and 
addreſſed the lord lieutenant, to lay before her majeſty their humble 
deſire, that five thouſand pounds might be conferred on the provoſt 


and fellows, for erecting a public library there 10 encourage ſound 
literature, and revolution principles. 


The reſolutions of the lower houſe, relative to the palatines, who 
had lately arrived from England, contained the fulleſt approbation of 
the ſentiments of thoſe who ſent them, and who till held the reins- 
of government. The commons expreſſed a tender regard for thoſe 
unfortunate men, whoſe principles and ſufferings claimed the hoſpi- 
tality of the humane in every country; and particularly of the Iriſh. 
proteſtants, who had themſelves ſuffered under the rod of oppreſſion. 
They rejoiced in the acceſſion of a body of proteſtant ſubjects, as con- 
tributing to the intereſt of true religion, and the ſecurity of the king- 
dom; and to encourage them to ſettle in Ireland, voted a ſum of 
ſive thouſand pounds per annum, to be diſtributed among cem. ad 
to be made good in the next aids granted to her majeſty . | 

So far the commons acted upon principles of generous mates but 
other meaſures, proſecuted by them in the courſe of this ſeſſion, diſ— 
covered a. ſpirit of ſelf-intereſt and vindictive ſeverity, which cer- 
tainly detracted en the applauſe due to the \meafures now recited. 2 


0 83 es kr 2 3 * 24th Au- ah kandred were ſent to Ireland. An 
guſt. The Englith miniſtry rather treſpaſſed of the Sub-Committee appointed to inſpect 
upon the generoſity of the Iriſi commons; 4 Accounts of Money diſburſed for the Pa- 


and, inſtead of five hundred palatine families, latines. . Com. 28th July 1711. 
the number * and provided for, above 
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C Li & They entreated her majeſty not to liſten to any ſolicitations in behalf 
olf thoſe perſons; who had been attainted for treaſon in the year 1641 
and the year 1688, though it was well known that many of them 
34 and zꝛ0th had been condemned upon deficient and falſe evidence. Under the 
June. title of an act for explaming a former one to prevent the farther 
2 53 and zoth growth of popery, they gave new ferocity and more extenſive ſcope 
28 to every exiſting en Wanne and een votaries 

of that religion tn 91 vid | My. 

_ - The houſe of Aae nenne with tha _ of the commons; and, 
to recommend themſelves to the favour of the lord lieutenant, who 
abhorred every taint of ſuperſtition, they committed the biſhop of 

Raphoe to priſon, becauſe he had proteſted againſt their doing buſi- 


neſs on the 28th of June, en was th ie of the bella 


of St. Peter and St. Paul 
£554; enn if 7 3 [2744464 
5 By this act, Roman eathelic en 
were made apa of mutilating or alienat- 
ing their eſtates, which, in terms of the act of 
the ſecond year of her majeſty's reign, were to 
deſcend to the next proteſtant heir, by ſettling 


annuities upon their popiſh children or relations. 
The high court of chancery was empow- 


ered, from time to time, to aſcertain the value 
of the eſtates poſſeſſed by Roman catholics; 


and to make a proportional proviſion „ both 


for the immediate and future maintenance of 
ſuch of their children as had been converted 
to the proteſtant religion. 

Perſons who profeſſed to turn from the po- 
Piſh to the proteſtant religion, were not to 
enjoy the benefits of converſion, unleſs, be- 
ſides producing the certificate of the biſhop of 
the dioceſe as directed by a former act, they 


received the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
according to the order and uſe of the church 
of Ireland, within fix months after making 


their declaration. 
To encourage the wives of the Roman ca- 
tholics to abandon the religion of their huſ- 


bands, they were, upon their deceaſe, to be 


entitled to ſuch proviſion and jointure out of 


their eftates and perſonal effects, as the lord 


highly acceptable, to him. 


33 ſhould. think e or 4 6, 


notwithſtanding any teſtament, alienation, or or 


diſpoſition to the contrary, made in the life- 


time of the huſband. 
All papiſts, convicted of teaching ſchools, 
or of aſſiſting as uſhers to proteſtant ſchool- 


maſters, were to be ſubjeQed to the ſame. pe- 


nalties as popiſh regular clergymen. 

The former acts for preventing popiſh 
prieſts coming into the kingdom, which had 
only a ny nen were * per- 
petual, - 

High rewards were enacted, for encourag- 
ing informers againſt Roman catholic delin- 


quents. The powers of juſtices of peace, to 
apprehend ſuſpected perſons, were greatly ex- 


tended. * Great encouragement was given to 
ſhip-maſters for tranſporting convicted perſons 
to foreign plantations. No papiſl permitted 
to follow any craft or trade, within the king- 
dom, was allowed to keep more {han two ap- 
prentices at a time. 

6 The lord lieutenant was blamed for this 
wanton ſeverity. As' he did not himſelf 
profeſs any reverence for holidays, this mea- 
ſure, if not ſuggeſted by, was ſuppoſed to be 


Not- 


.. QUEEN. ANNE. __.., 
Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, the ſpirit of coryiſm was © 


with great warmth, into the ſame tract of diſputation that had been 
prarſued by the Engliſh, convocation; but it was rendered abortive 
by an order for prorogation, while the parliament yet continued 
ſitting. After the ſeveral ways and means for furniſhing the ſup- 
plies were voted, the lord lieutenant expreſſed the fulleſt ſatisfaction 
with the proceedings of this ſeſſion; and having cloſed it by proro- 
gation on the zoth Auguſt, in a few days thereafter returned to 


England“. 


The hig intereſt was greatly advanced in Ireland, 


under the government of the earl of Wharton, by the preferments 
conferred upon its adherents, and the admiſſion of ſuch of them ag. 
were moſt diſtinguiſhed for rank and influence into the 21700 


council“. 


The ſue of Dr. Sacheveral's trial, and the increaſing popularity of 
their friends in England, again elevated the hopes of the Triſh Tories; ; 
but before they had time to form any plan for collecting their ſtrength, 
or making any public efforts as a party, they were confounded and 
diſappointed by the arrival of the earl of Wharton, who was $ ſent 
back to open another ſeſſion of parliament”, a 


7 The lord lieutenant concluded his ſpeech 
at the prorogation of parliament, by declaring 
to them that it was her majeſty's will and inten- 
tion, that diſſenters ſhould not be perſecuted 
or moleſted in the exerciſe of their religion. 

It appears from the journals of the com- 


mons, paſſim, and particularly 29th Auguſt, 


that it had been optional to the ſubjects 
of Ireland, to apply either to their own par- 
liament, or that of Britain, for private bills, 
The commons complained of the exorbitant 


fees for paſſing private bills in the houſe of 


lords in Ireland, as the occaſion of having re- 
courſe to the Britiſh parliament, and they 
moved for a bill to reduce the fees. To ſu- 
perſede this meaſure, the lords agreed, at a 
conference, to regulate and aſcertain the fees 


172 


of their officers for paſſing private bills; and 
that it ſhould be one-fourth, leſs than. in 
Britain. 

5 Life of Wharton, p. 78. | 

9 From the earl of Wharton's being ſent 
back to Ireland, it is probable that; the prin- 


 cipal perſons, lately introduced into power, did 


not then deſpair of a coalition with the Whigs. 
The earl of Wharton was celebrated for his 
buſtling, intriguing ſpirit at elections; and 
Mr. Harley might think it expedient to have 
him removed at a diſtance while the general 
elections were approaching. He ſpent a great 
part of his fortune (12, 000 J.) in Tupport of 


the Whigs at the preceding general election. 
Life of Wharton, p. 41. 74. 


It 


XXII. 5 
ſtill alive in the eccleſiaſtical. aſſembly, which now. began to enter, — tee 


5th Auguſt. 


— — — = — 
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May 1710. 
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5th June. 


* 


25th June. 


L—— of commons having become vacant by the promotion of Allen Bro- 
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It met at Dublin on the 19th of May, and the chair of the houſe 


derick to be chief juſtice of the queen's bench, Mr. Forſter, the 
attorney general, entirely devoted to the whig miniſters, was choſen, 
ſpeaker without any oppoſition. | The addreſſes of both houſes to 
the queen contained the warmeſt expreſſions of loyalty and gratitude: . 
the ſignal ſucceſs of her arms was mentioned with heartfelt congra- 


tulation, and in terms particularly honourable to the duke of Marl- 


borough. The ſtatement of the public accounts, by the committee 
appointed for chat purpoſe, was approved by the commons; a ſupply 
was voted, amounting to the ſum of one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand, nine hundred and fifty-two pounds; and ſeveral acts paſſed, 
tending to the improvement of the police, agriculture, and manu- 
factures of the country”. On the 28th of Auguſt, the earl of 
Wharton prorogued the parliament; and took his " inal leave of 
Ireland.. | 

Although all had been quiet Fiekia doors, and the abies of 


| parliament ſmoothly conducted, the ſpirit of party was daily gaining 


ground; and the Tories and high-churchmen began to rally their 


friends in every part of the country. Various attempts were made, 


after the-example of their correſpondents in England, to kindle the 


flames of fanaticiſm, and to excite popular commotions. A ſtatue, 


which had been erected in the college green at Dublin, in honour 
of king William, after the battle of Boyne, was defaced during the 
ſitting of parliament; and fimilar outrages were committed in different 
parts of the kingdom. A. proclamation was immediately publiſhed 
by the lord lieutenant, in compliance with the requeſt of the houſe 
of lords, offering a reward of one. hundred pounds for diſcovering . 
the rioters; and another to the ſame purpoſe by the corporation and 
i Annals Anne, p. 208. It appears that mi- ritual perſon for reward, and buying and ſelling 
niſterial venality had riſen to a monſtrous pitch temporal offices Tones to the'e execution of 
in Ireland, for a bill was brought in this ſeſſion, juſtice, * e 


Ith June, to * the promotion of any ſpi- | 
I | CRIT TORT ON magiſtrates 
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magiſtrates of Dublin, who repaired the ſtatue; and both received CH AP. 
» « 4 _ 

the thanks of the lords and commons. 1 
While the removal of the earl of Wharton ride the hopes 8 
the Tories, the nomination of the duke of Ormond to the lieutenancy 19th October. 
operated for the conſolation of the Whigs. Independent of miniſ- 
terial patronage, he had by far the greateſt influence of any noble- 
man in Ireland. An hereditary veneration for the memory of his 
anceſtors, diſtinguiſhed for their patriotiſm and their moderation, 
when in power, as well as his own perſonal virtues; his generoſity, 

his magnificence, and his attachment to the reformed religion, ren- 

dered his name popular, while the great property he had at ſtake 
. was conſidered as a pledge for the ſecurity of the proteſtant intereſt; 

and for repreſſing the licentiouſneſs of a party hoſtile to all the friends 

of the revolution“. 

The Whigs and Tories, equally ſatisfied with the cholce the queen 1711. 

had made, vied with each other in profeſſions of attachment to the 

new lord lieutenant; and when he made his entrance into the city 

of Dublin, he was received by an immenſe multitude, with ſuch ac- za July, 

clamations of joy as never had been diſplayed before on the like oc- 

caſion. It was, however, not a little ominous to the Whigs, who 

had cordially taken a part in this feſtivity, to hear the names of the 

new miniſters conjoined, by the giddy mob, with thoſe of the 

queen and the duke of Ormond, as if they had been all equally and 

indiſcriminately the objects of their affection Other circum- 

ſtances, which admit of no dubious interpretation, ſtill farther con- 


n Two young ſtudents were apprehended ** ſity, than other generals did by their arms. 
and convicted; they were fined each of them He was ſo good · natured, that it was ſaid he 
rool., condemned to fix months impriſon- © never knew how to refuſe any one who ſo- 
ment, and cxpelied the Ag Annals Anne, © licited him; the conſequence of which was, 
p. 226. Ws „ that he was conſtantly ſurrounded with flat- 

12 He was ** of the duke, 3 was *© terers,and ſerved many undeſerving perſons.“ 
lord lieutenant during the greateſt part of the MSS. Characters. 
reign of Charles II. and ſon of the amiable God bleſs the queen, the duke of Or- 
earl of Offory. « He had attended king Wil- mond, and the new miniſtry, who have done 
<< liam in every campaign during the late war, ſo much for the people.“ Annals Anne, 
and gained more reputation by his genero- p. 163. | 


3Y2 tributed 
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CATE tributed to the uneaſy apprehenſions of that party. Several of the 
— moſt violent Tories now ſtarted as candidates for miniſterial favour; 
nn and ſome perſons, who had no reputation with either party, began 

to affect a mighty zeal for the church and the monarchy, which 

appeared by no means diſagreeable to the court. of 
The Iriſh [parliament met on the gth of July 1711. The lord 
lieutenant anounced her majeſty's gracious compliance with an ap- 
plication from the Iriſh clergy, to remit the twentieth parts, and to 
grant the firſt fruits for purchaſing impropriations, as a proviſion for 
the enlargement of the proteſtant church, which might be expected 
to happen ſoon from the operation of the laws againſt popery . He 

' likewiſe, gave notice of her majeſty's bounty to the college of Dublin, 

agreeably to the recommendation of the commons in the year 1709; 

he aſſured them of her majeſty's intention to preſerve the church of 

Ireland, and the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, and to concur in every 
meaſure for promoting the ſafety and honour of the kingdom. 

A diſpute aroſe in the houſe of commons, on account of certain 
expreſſions in their addreſs, to the queen, which appeared diſreſpect- 
| ful to the whig miniſtry in England, lately diſmiſſed from office; 


I 4th July. 


14 Ur majeſty's bounty to the clergy was / 101 Tucceed, ſuppoſing his principles to be ad- 
| aſcribed to the good offices of the lord lieute- verſe to theirs. | King's Letters to Swift. 


nant, and made him Popular among all the. 
friends of the church; but it was entirely ow- 
ing to Dr. Swift's intereſt with Mr. Harley, 


and the aſſiduous application with which he 
purſued that buſineſs. Swift's Letters, paſſim, 
particularly Dr. King's to Swift, 27th Octo- 
ber 1711. It ought to be mentioned in 


honour of Swift, that his influence with the 
miniſters was, indefatigably and effeQually, 


employed in doing good offices to others. He 
had the ſatisfaction of having provided for fifty 
perſons of merit during the tory Jer TT ARORA 
Sheridan's Life of Swiſt. 


Dr. Swift, prior to this period, had ben re- 
puted a Whig; and, when the Triſh clergy, 
who had ſent bim to London to ſolicit the 


remiſſion of the firſt fruits, heard of the change 


of the miniſtry, they were afraid that he would 


94.0111 1 


ty 


112. 
fered his ſervices, to the earl of Godolphin, 


piqued on account of his merits being 


ene aer 4 ene 


ad. and zoth Swift's Letters, No. 20. 25. 34 


Sheridan's Life of Swift, 5.02. 58. 63. 109. 
Oldmixon afſirme, that Dr. Swift of- 


and would have written againſt Mr. Harley, 
but that the earl had a great contempt for 
pamphleteers, of which he afterwards re- 
pented. Oldmixon, vol. ii. p. 456. But as 
this author was a bigoted whig, and a virulent 
writer, his authority ought to be admitted 


with great caution, See alſo, on this ſubject 


Secret Hiſtory of the preſent Miniſtry, p. 10g 
&c. Lond. 1715. Dr. Swift was undoubtedly 


Over- 


looked by the earl of Wharton, from whom 


he expected more beneficial promotion than 


being made one of the royal nn n 
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but, 
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to remain. The addreſs of the lords 
pliment Ann that of the commons, and obliquely conveyed their 
partiality to the principles of the new miniſtry, as well as their diſ- 
approbation of thoſe motives which had induced the other houſe, 
in a preceding ſeſſion of 1 to ſolicit her Wer bounty 
in behalf of the college of Dublin . 

The commons, that they aide not be ſuſpected of any abate- 
ment of loyalty, cheerfully granted the ſupplies (167,02 37.) and 
diſpoſed” of all the public buſineſs before they entered upon ſuch 
meaſures as appeared neceſſary for defending their own honour, and 
for maintaining their firm adherence to thoſe political principles, which 
were loſing credit in the mother country. They even exceeded in 
generoſity, by voting funds ſufficient to ſupport the neceſſary 
branches of the eſtabliſhment for two years to come; and brought in 
ſeveral important bills for promoting the fair diſpenſation of juſtice, 
ſecuring the continuance of domeſtic order and peace; and accelerat- 
ing the progreſs of every public improvement”, | 


The ſucceſs: of theſe, however, was defeated by the anklloſity | 


which aroſe between the two houſes, and tainted all their proceed- 
ings during the remainder of this ſeſſion. The lords embraced every 
opportunity of profeſſing their attachment to the principles of the 
new miniſters; and, in that part of their addreſs which related to 
the extenſion of the royal bounty to Dublin college, had caſt a 
reflection upon the other houſe, by imputing their application for 
it to diſhonourable motives. I he commons, after paſſing the ſevereſt 


is The words were; 0 Nor have your coun- 
cils been leſs mindful to preſerve credit to 
* this, than to reſtore it to the Britiſi nation.“ 


1 the college of Dublin, at ſuch a juncture, 
« as mult teſtify to the world, that it was not 
given to promote thoſe principles upon 


The addreſs had been drawn up by the friends 


of the court, and the majority of the com- 


mons, being Whigs, were unwilling to admit 
any inſinuations . to we n 
of the late miniſtry. 


well © expreſſions uſed by the lords were, 


© "That her majeſty had extended her favour to 


«© ouſly 


% which it was firſt applied for; but to en- 
courage univerſity education, the neglect of 
« vhich had been a great occaſion of thoſe looſe 
& and wild tenets, which had been induſtri- 
ſpread, to the endangering the _ 
« and undermining all religion.” 


7 Journals Commons, paſſim. 
cenſures 
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ran in a higher ſtrain of com 
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2d Auguſt. 


zoth july 
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© 2 55 4 cenſures upon this addreſs, complained to her majeſty, that the lords 
had groſsly miſrepreſented their intentions in applying for this 


1711 
4th, 9th 
Augult. 


bounty, and her majeſty's condeſcenſion in conferring it; they 
avowed their adherence to ſound revolution principles; and dif. 
claimed, with the utmoſt abhorrence, every with or deſign, tending 


to the diminution of her majeſty's authority. The lords, in their 


turn, addreſſed the queen repeatedly on the ſame ſubject; and par- 


_ ticularly inveighed againſt the unprecedented precipitancy and rude. 
neſs of the commons, for having carried the bittereſt cenſures of their 


conduct to the throne, without having previouſly demanded a con- 
ference, or given them any opportunity to explain themſelves if they 


had been miſtaken; and, at the ſame time, gave freſh provocation to 


the commons, by accuſing them to her majeſty of patroniſing poli- 


| tical publications of the moſt dangerous tendeney. 


Another, coincident diſpute contributed farther to inflame that 


rancour which now ſubſiſted between the two houſes, . Jealous for 
the honour of the proteſtants, the commons inſtituted an inquiry 


concerning information, which had been lately communicated to the 


privy council, relative to a conſpiracy againſt the government by 


ſome gentlemen of Weſtmeath, which was attended, as they believed, 


with ſuch circumſtances, as to give ground for ſuſpecting that it had 


originated from the malice of the Tories. Dominick Langton, the 


informer, had been originally a popiſh prieſt, and though, upon his 


renunciation of that religion, he had been received into the eſtabliſh- 


ment, yet his faith and ſincerity were extremely dubious, which, 


together with the officious and clandeſtine manner of delivering his 
evidence, excited their apprehenſion of its being fictitious and ma- 
levolent. To proceed in this inquiry with becoming candour and 
fairneſs, they ſent a meſſage to the lords, requeſting permiſſion for 
Mr. Juſtice Coote, who had examined Langton and his witneſſes, 
to attend a committee of the commons; but the lords not only 


refuſed to comply with this deſire, but paſſed a vote for taking the 
examination of this affair entirely into their own hands. This con- 


duct 
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duct was confidered by the commons as an inſult offered to their CHAP. 


dignity, aggravated with the intention of ſcreening from diſgrace A mms 

perſon who had undertaken the part of a ſpy, that he might be the | 

inſtrument of bringing the beſt friends of the conſtitution into trou- l 

ble. They reſolved, that the charges brought by Langton againſt i 

the gentlemen of Weſtmeath were falſe and malicious; and ad- | 

dreſſed the lord lieutenant to uſe his good offices with the queen, to | 

get Dominick Langton ſtruck off the liſt of the eſtabliſhment ®. | 
With a' view to allay theſe heats, the lord lieutenant interrupted | 

the proceedings of parliament by ſucceſſive adjournments, from the | 

11th of Auguſt to the 4th of October. The animoſity of the two 

houſes was too violent to admit of any abatement from the ceſſation 

of political intercourſe; and ſome intervening circumſtances fur- | 

niſhed new materials for fomenting their diſcords, and ſharpening the | 

acrimony of adverſe factions. The privy council repeatedly refuſed: 

to confirm the election of the city magiſtrates, returned by the lord 

mayor and aldermen of Dublin. Although, agreeably to the ſtrict 

interpretation of law, the aſſent of her majeſty's council was neceſ- 

fary to confirm the elections of the lord mayor and ſheriffs; and the. 

refuſal was founded upon a complaint againſt the electors, on ac- 

eount of certain irregularities in their conduct; yet, as a complaint 

upon the ſame ground had been diſregarded by the earl of Wharton, 

and was now brought forward at the inſtance of a violent partiſan of 

the Tories, the attention paid to it was conſidered as a ſtrong proof 

of the partiality of the court to them. The lord. lieutenant after- 

wards received a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, intimating her 27th Sept. 

majeſty's approbation of the conduct of the privy council, in aſſert- 

ing the rights of the crown, when they ſaw proper reaſons. to con- 

trol the elections made by the court of aldermen”.. 


The. 

v4 . Commons, 6th Auguſt, King's 20 King's Letter to Swift, 15th May, iſt 
Letter to Swift, 1ſt September 1911. September 1711. The diſpute between the 
5 Idem, Gth, 7th, 8th, 9th November. crown and the corporation of the city of Dub- 
ln. 
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The private" Udhieinour àhd bfffcial conduct of Sir Conſtantine 


C——>— Phipps, the preſent lord chancellor, confirmed all the unfavoutible 


1711. 


roth Nov. 


— 1 


prepolſeſſions againſt him, which the Whips in Ireland had conceived 
from his zeal and activity in Udfence of Dr. Sacheveral. He affb- 
ciated'only with Tories ard cHUHmen, and was entertahed by the 
nobility and gentlemen of that deſeription with the moſt magnificent 
hoſpitality: He received tie congrätulations and thanks of the clergy 
as the patron of their order, and the champion of tlie rights of the 
church“. Under the auſpices of ſuch à judge, every legal check 
upon the licentiouſneſs of the party which he patroniſed was ſu: 
pended. The moſt malignant attacks upon the diſſenters daily iſſued 
from the 'preſs, and even thoſe publications, which had been con- 
demned in England for their ſeditious tendeney, were reprinted and 
difperfed, without any reprehenſion from the Iriſh miniſters. » Mr: 
Higgins, a clergyman, oho had been turned out of the-commiſſion 
of the peace by the late chancellor Coxe; on account of his indecent 
and turbulent behaviour, was now reſtored to his ſeat by Sir Con- 
ſtantine Phipps. On the very day of reſuming his authority, he 
gave ſuch offence to his colleagues by his inſolence and unguarded 
expreſſions, that he was preſented, by the grand jury of the county 
of Dublin, as a ſower of ſedition and groundleſs jealouſies among 
her majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects; but he was acquitted by the lord 


Fn turned upon an · old bye. law of the corpora- 

ion, made in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
by which the aldermen, according to their 
ancientry, are required to keep the mayoralty. 
A conſiderable ambiguity aroſe with reſpect to 
the extent of this requifition, becauſe, though 
the aldermen might be bound to eq the mayor- 


alty, or ſerve as mayors when elected, the 


electors might not thereby be obliged to pre- 
fer them, or put the office upon them. A 
change of circumſtances had alſo ſuperſeded 
the reaſon of this law; for the office, con- 
ſidered formerly as a burden, was now ſought 


For by ambitious citizens. Several inſtances” 


- F 


ofjdiſpenſing with the law, or of contrary. prac- 
tices, were produced. 'The difpute had been 
agitated for two years among the different 
parties in the city, on which account the earl 
of Wharton had prudently abſtained from inter- 

fering in it; but now the faction that was baffled, 
headed by Mr. Conſtantine, the diſappointed 
candidate, declared their zeal for high -· church 
principles, in order to allure the patronage of 
the new miniſters, King's Letters to Swift, 
15th May, 1ſt September 1711. | 
2 Tindal, vol. x. p. 83. Conduct of the 


Purſe in Ireland, Lond. 1714. 


lieutenant 
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houtenant, and privy council, to the great Joy of the ALI . A 
party 0 5 x, $1: | nn mmnnd 
The events and nen now 0 8 the Whigs, his 
encouraged the inſolence of the Tories, and occaftoned ſuch violent 
diſputes, between the two houſes. when they met again after the 
adjournment, as diſtracted their attention from all public buſineſs. 
In the commons, a motion was made to addreſs the lord lieutenant 29th Oct. 

to lay before them a liſt of the ſeveral returns of the magiſtrates in 
corporations, againſt whom petitions had been | preſented; and alſo 
the ſecretary of ſtate's letter, containing her majeſty's inſtructions on 
that ſubject. This motion, by the utmoſt exertion of miniſterial 
influence, was rejected only by a ſingle vote. To ſtigmatize the 
houſe of lords for the expreſſions in their addreſs to her majeſty, 
relative to her bounty beſtogred on Trinity college, they reſolved, 8th Nov. 
that whoſoever, by ſpeaking or writing, arraigned. the principles of 
the revolution 1688, ſhould be deemed an enemy to the queen, the 
conſtitution, and the Hanoverian ſucceſſion. They were debating 
on a motion for burning the memorial of the church of England; 
which the Tories now circulated with great induſtry, when all far- 
ther proceedings were r _ the. 1 of pans gth Nov. 
ment. 0 
The proceedings of the lords ran into an oppoſite, and; dw 
dangerous extreme of party violence. They preſented a ſecond 
. addreſs to the queen, in defence of their former one upon the affair 
of Trinity college; and charged the commons, in direct terms, with 
patroniſing men of a factious and ſeditious temper. - They agreed, 
upon a motion from the biſhops, to another addreſs againſt the 
aſe rn arraigning their ee and i!, with the 


ad | 


11 


5 1 Ty 
ky 2 8 k 192, * Mr. Hig- was the author of U 238 tracts 


* * ye 4 


gins had been a N of Dr. Sache - againſt the diffenters, add fufpected of ms. 
veral in England; and rivalled him in the drawn up a narrative concerning the conſpiracy 
vehemence with which he declaimed upon the of the proteſtants in Weſtmeath, ch 


con- 


danger of the church, and the treachery of the tained reflections i injurious to all the Whig 
meniſters, Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 275. He gentlemen. Irelaud. boi vl c any 


71 4 . view 


* 
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nay. view of  perfuading her majeſty to withdraw the royal bounty 
2 uuſually conferred upon their clergy*'; and condemned to the flames 
It. ſevetal nene Which had been | MPROAG ax them on eee o- 
caſions. IIBIA U ii n ans: 1 
The zeal of the lower | houſe of convocation fill ſurpaſſed" that of 
9th ON. the lords. They publiſhed an atteſtation in behalf of their cham- 
pion, Mr. Higgins, bearing, that he had always ſhewu himſelf a 
good chriſtian and a loyal ſubject; and they preſented their thanks 
to Sir Conſtantine Phipps, for the many eminent ſerviees he had 
rendered the church. The duke of Ormond, after proroguing che 
parliament, departed for England, devolving the care of the govern- 
ment upon Sir Cane e un n Ingoldſby, as lords 
juſtices. Oil n! 2113 10 2381101169 
The conduct of both wind in this Fang exhibits a new aſpect 
of an Iriſh parliament. From the zeal with which they ſupported 
their different ſyſtems; and the keenneſs of their oppoſition to each 
other, it appears, that the commons had formed a ſtrong attaehment 
to the late miniſters 37 and that the honſe of lords had generally 
imbibed the tory and high- church principles, which had now ob- 
tained: the aſcendancy at court. As the former diſcovered an in- 
flexible adherence to the Whigs, and as the ſupplies had been grant- 
ed for two years, commencing” from the 24th of June 1711, the 
meeting of parliamẽnt was ſuſpended by frequent /prorogations 
171112. during that period. In the meanwhile the war of parties was car- 
ried on with unabated violence; and affected every order of ſociety. 

The members of the corporations were in general firm in the whig 
intereſt; but their inſſuence was daily more and more controlled by 

the interference of the privy council, uniformly diſapproving of the 

election of magiſtrates, who were of that party; and theredy ſtrain- 

ing the power of diſſent into that of a nomination. The vacant 


 * 
0 


23 The fam of 1200l. per annum, was ern king William and queen "Kane: ; 
deſtowed by Charles II. upon diſſenting mini-. 2 Annals Anne, p. 8 l. 
ters in Ireland, and had been continued b | | 
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offioes were all ſupplied with violent Tories: aſſociations were l. F. 
formed, and meaſures adopted by them, to depreſs the diſſenters by; 
cramping their buſineſs and trade; and, while there was a palpable A 
relaxation in the execution of the laws againſt the Roman catholics, 


the former were proſecuted for the lighteſt, STIONS,! 1 in. 
with the utmoſt rigourꝰ „Niigitenit mo flit. er yet er 35:1 


L * 


The fituation of the army in England requiring pol . at- 
tendance of the duke of Ormond, the duke of Shrewſbury was ap- 
pointed his ſucceſſor, and ſent to Ireland to hold another ſeſſion of Sept. 1713. 
parliament, which became neceſſary upon the expiration, of the ſup- 
plies. A proclamation was publiſhed to diſſolve the exiſtiag parlia- 
ment, and from the augmented influence of the Tories, and the 
patronage of the court, it was expected that a new houſe of cm 
mons would be — Ea PIR the meaſures of, _ 
tratio % d N 4 4n5mgthign Abt} ys 
The elections were carried. on by the Seal fagtions, with. the — 
enger and violent contention. Riots happened in many of the towns, | 
and, during the poll in Dublin, the conteſt: was ſo furious, that the | 
interference of the troops became neceſſary to prevent bloodſhed **; . 

The drooping ſpirits of the Whigs were in ſome meaſure revived 
by the ſentiments and conduct of the duke of Shrewſberry, which, 
as they did not correſpond with the temper and meaſures of the 
Engliſh miniſters, excited great uneaſineſs among thoſe who had 
been principally concerned in the late violent proceeding.. He | 
omitted no opportunity of profeſſing his warm and unſhaken attach- | 
ment to revolution principles, and all who befriended- them; and at 
the opening of the parliament, aſſured them, that her majeſty had 25th Nov. 
nothing more at heart than the ſecurity of the proteſtant ſucceſſion; 
and earneſtly recommended, that as all. proteſtants had the fame 
common intereſt, they would wilely-co-operate for its ſupport, by 
laying aſide all animoſities and reſentments among themſelves. 


DA hc 1 1 : 
an Py 1 "ES A 
. 


i Tind. vol. x. p. 765. Condutt of the Purfe d in [relang: | 
26 Political State, vol. vi. p. 267. 
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CHAP: We ftrength of parties was immediately tried by the choice of the 
k — ſpeaker" in the houſe of commons; and Allen Broderick, the fa. 


28th Noy, 


vourite of the Whigs, was preferred by a majority of four voices, 
The commons rongratulated her majeſty. upon the ſucceſs of her 
endea ve, in procuring a ſafe and honourable peace and expreſſed 
a deep ſenſe of her goodneſs in taking care to preſerve their rights, 
by ſecuring the proteſtant ſucceſſion in the illuſtrious houſe of Ha- 
nover. The neceſſary ſupplies were granted with unanimity and 
diſpatch. In examining the ſtate of controverted/ returns, many 
abuſes were traced to the late reſtraints upon corporations, Which 
occaſioned various reſolutions, cenſuring the conduct of the privy 
council, particularly for their interference in the election of the lord 
mayor and ſheriffs of Dublin. A committee was appointed to 
prepare an addreſs to her majeſty, beſeeching her nat to grant 
licences to Roman catholics, who were deſirous: to return to Ire- 
land; and a bill was brought in for attainting the pretender, ant all 
his adherents, with a promiſe of a reward for apprehending him, 
An inquiry was inſtituted concerning the proceedings of the courts of 
juſtice in ſome of the late trials, with the deſign of charging them 
with criminal remiſſneſs and partiality . All theſe corruptions and 

. ron 1, 33a Vn 
2 They reſblved, that for many years paſt had been convicted of publhing a ſeditiom 
a deſign had been carrying on to ſubvert the libel, entitled the Memoirs of the Chevalier 


> 
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conſtitution, and alter the government of the 
city of Dublin. They ſpecified inſtances of 
corrupt attempts made in ſupport of this de- 
fign, and aſcribed the confuſion and diſorder 
which prevailed in the city of Dublin, to the 
privy council's diſapproving of perſons who had 
been eleQed magiſtrates of the city,, notwith- 
ſtanding their known attachment to her ma- 
jeſty's perſon and government, and the con- 
ſtitution of church and ſtate. Journals Com- 


mons, 22d, 23d, 24th December. 


** Journals Commons, 18th, 22d Decem- 
ber. The two caſes which the commons had 
in their eye, particularly, were thoſe of Ed- 
ward Lloyd and Dudley Moore. The former 


de St. George, but the proceſs had been ſtopt 
by the lords juſtices, upon a petition from 


Lloyd, and a letter from the duke of Ormond, 
to them, in which he uſed this expreſſion, That 


the man had no evil intention in publiſhing the 
book. ; | | 
The other caſe was that of Dudley 
Moore, who had been at the head of a whig 
riot. The actors in the Dublin theatre hav- 
ing refuſed to gratifyjthe audience with a pro- 
logue to the tragedy of Tamerlane, written by 
Dr. Garth, which had been formerly applaued 
by them, but prohibited by gevernment upon 
the proſpect of peace, becauſe it invited her 
majeſty's. ſubjects to continue the war with 
: | | France, 
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abuſes being aſcribed to the influence of the preſent lord chancellor, CHAP. 


the commons addreſſed her majeſty to remove him from office. 

The attention of the upper houſe wag principally occupied in 
counteraQing theſe proceedings. They went over the ſame grounds 
with the eommons, and; in the form of vreſolutions, ſpecified? vari- 
ous facts, tending to place the conduct of che privy council and the 
chancellor in the moſt favourable light; and preſented an addreſs to 
the queen, teſtifying their warmeſt approbation' of the honour and 
integrity, with which the latter had acquitted himſelf in the important 
office which he filled. The ſupplies, the great object af calling a 
parliament, having been obtained, and the counter- proceedings of 
the two houſes only fomenting thoſe heats which fruſtrated the pro- 
ſecution of uſeful buſineſa, and threatening . to embroil the kingdam, 


the lord lieutenant put an end to this ſeſſion on the 24th of Decem- - 


ber. The lord chancellor Phipps, and the archbiſfops of Armagh and 
of Tuam, were appointed lords juſtices of Ireland. No act paſſed this 
ſchon, Which was conſidered as a rebuke from the ſovereign to the 
commons, for their perſeverance in meaſures which N affected 
the characters of hep favourite WN | 


n Moore got. war — * wb re- proceedings A the crown lawyers, 
peated the prologue himſelf. He was indicted encouraged by the chancellor, ſtill perſiſted in 


for this offence before the queen's bench, and the proſecution. Journals Commons, 18th. 
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in the Houſe of Lords relative to Duntirt. The Catalonian:. The Conduct 
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The Hopes of the Whigs revive pon obe Diflition Ames Aaken 


e Hanover declines interfering in the Elections. Circumſtancas buriſul to the 
- 1 Intereſts. of .the Miniſtert. n Parliament meets. —Sir Thomas Hanmer. choſen 
ee the: Houſe, of: Commons, —The Queen Speech, — Addreſſes, — Con. 


+. Plaint_in the Houſe. of Lords, againſt. a Pamphlet, entitled, The. Public Spirit 
"of the Whigs — Proceedings upon it. — Complaint in the Houſe of Commons 


. againſt ſeveral Pamphlets ptbli iſhed by Mr. Steele—He i is expelled the Houſe, 
ect, Situation of the Queen in Qusſtio ions relative to the Succeſſion. — 
N. ofion concerning the' Danger of the Proteftant Succe effion—Negatived in both 
- Hoſes —Addrife for reninving the Pretender frum Lovrain, Wc. L Barum 
Scbutæ demundi a Writ for tbe Eleftoral Prinde fert of this.—dnquirith 


P the Lord Treaſurer for giving Money to the Highland Clans.——Proclama: 
ion for- apprebending. the Pretender, A. Bill for preventing the Growth. of 
.. Schiſm—Dehgtes upon it—Baſſs, Reports of the, Cammiſſoners of Accounts 
— A Bill for @ new Commiſſion. carried in the Houſe of Commons Refacted 
| by the Lords. Addraſi of the Lords approving of the Peace. —lInguiry con. 
cerning the Commercial Treaty with Spain—Concerning the Affiento Trade,— 
 Prorogation of Parliament. —Obſervations. —Proceedings of the Convocation. 


* 


—0 on/ultations, and Meaſures of t the Whig. Leaders. — Di iſcords in the Cabinet. 


i —The Earl of Oxford diſmiſſed. —The Queen taken ill. Proceedings of the 


Fra Council. —The Duke of Shrewſbury cn Lord H. ig T nn 
| Death Ul the Ween— Her Character. 


Urox the diſſolution of n the TR of the Whigs re- 


vived; and they looked forward to the approaching elections as 


a favourable criſis for their reſtoration to power. Aware, that the 
viſible decline of the queen's health would increaſe the influence of 
the party patroniſed by the family next in ſucceſſion, they were at 
great pains to blend their own cauſe with that of the court of Hano- 
ver, and to repreſent the ſucceſs of their friends as eſſential to the 


ſecurity 
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ſecurity of the proteſtant ſettlement. They ſolicited the elector of CHAP. 
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Hanover to take an active part in the depending canvas; and even 


to furniſh them with large ſums. of money, without which they 
could not depend upon the fidelity of ſome of their indigent friends, 
befieged by the promiſes and importunity of their antagoniſtia 

But though theſe applications were urged with the warmeſt pro- 
feſſions of attachment to the elector, and ſometimes accompanied 
with menaces to deſert a cauſe about which he ſeemed himſelf to be 
fo little intereſted, he prudently abſtained from any W and 
indelicate interference in the diſputes of faction 

The Whigs ſucceeded in procuring the return of their adherents 
in a few places, which had been formerly repreſented by Tories; 
but the latter generally ſtood their ground, and their majority was 
little inferior to What it had been in the laſt parliament ', . Al- 
though the miniſters ſtill retained their intereſt. at gurt, and had 
loſt few of their friends in the elections, yet a variety of, circum- 
ſtances now eoneurred to leſſen their reputation, and to render the 
ſupport, whieh they expected in both. houſes during the enſuing 
ſeſſion, more feeble and precarions than it had hitherto been. 

1. The flow progreſs ef the treaty at Utrecht, the concefſion of 
almoſt every diſputed point to the French plenipotentiaries, and the 
diſproportion of the terms, obtained for Britain, to the high expect- 
ations which had been cheriſhed by ſuch a ſeries of ſplendid vic- 
tories, were topics well calculated for turning the tide of popular 
favour againſt the party, to which all theſe inſtances of miſconduct 
were imputed. The objections to the commercial. treaty with 
France affected the intereſts, and came home to the. underſtanding, 
of the moſt illiterate manufacturers and traders; and its having been 


rejected by the houſe of commons gave the higheſt ſanction to their 


diſapprobation ; and furniſhed. an authoritative proof of the error, or 
ill intention of its: framers. 


P Lite of Hermitage to Bothmar, Id. 1713, paſſim. 
13th July 1713. Hanoverian Papers. ' 7 Political State, vol. M. p. 1984. 
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| 2.4 e delay and reluctance, with which the French king pro- 
— 1 in demoliſhing the harbour of Dunkirk, and the repeated ap- 
| tal plications. which he made to the court of England, for diſpenſing with 
1 the rigid performance of an article more gratifying than all the reſt 
to the pride and reſentment of the people, excited a ſuſpicion of col- 
lufiye dealings between that iprinee and the preſent miniſters *. + The 
popular difcontents and jealouſies were heightened by the arguments 
urged for appeaſing them. The importance of demoliſhing Dun- 
kirk was diminiſhed; the queen's prerogative to diſpenſe with it 
vindicated, and her. exertion of it in the preſent caſe repreſented: az 
an act of mercy. tothe inhabitants of that city *; the fears, which 
the people had been wont to indulge concerning the ambitious de- 
ſigns of the French king, were treated with ridicule, and imputed to 
the calumny of a diſappointed faction. The extravagant encomiumi 
on the peace, circulated by the miniſterial agents, only ſerved to 
rivet the conviction of their employers being eonſeious to themſelves 
of miſconduct, which they wiſhed to conceal under the glare of ſelf- 
aſſumed and fictitious merit. The intercourſe of kindneſs between 
the French and Engliſh courte, after the cotichiſion of the peace, 
was ſo contradictory to the bent of national prejudice, that it rouſed 
a general indignation, and was conſidered as a prelude to ſome dire. 
ful revolution”; The intereſt and wiſhes of the French king, it was 
ſaid, were too obvious to eſcape the blunteſt conception; he had 
been attempting, -during the courſe of a long reign, alternately, by 
open war and ſecret intrigue, to diſtract and weaken England, the 
only power that could ſet bounds to his uſurpations. How could 
his views be more effeQtually promoted than by a contraverted ſuc- 
| ceſſion to her crown? Could he omit fo favourable an opportunity, 
as that wane he now derived from his influence in the e cabi- 


f + Political Papers, vol. vi. p. 183. vol. vii. ſpeech of G'Aumont when introduced to the 

P- 64. Hiſtory of Impeachments, p. 104. queen, 4th July 1713. He afterwards pre- 
s Memoirs of the Four Laſt Years, p. 240. ſented her majeſty with a ſet of fine coach \ 
* Criſis, Pamphlet of the Times. See the horſes. . 
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net, to pave the way for the exaltation of a prince, who had been en AP. 
educated under his. tuition, and whoſe prejudices would all run in 


favour of his political deſigns. The elector of Hanover, the rival 
heir, by remonſtrating againſt the peace and ſtill continuing the war 
in conjunction with the emperor, had become peculiarly obnoxious 
to the reſentment of Lewis, and might lay his account with every 
obſtruction, which that monarch- could throw in the way of his ſuc- 
ceſſion. Nor was it to be expected, that the States, irritated by the 
ill treatment they had met with from England in the courſe of the 
negociations, would hazard any perilous or coſtly exertions for mak- 
ing good the guarantee of the proteſtant ſettlement *. 

The predominant fears of the people for the proteſtant celipfon 
diſpoſed them, to interpret every incident and public meaſure to rhe 
diſcredit of thoſe who had the preſent direction of affairs. Taking 
it for granted, that a deſign was on foot for altering the ſucceſſion, 
they were eafily perſuaded, that this was the principal buſineſs upon 
which the duke d'Aumont had been ſent as ambaſſador extraordinary 
from France to the court of London. Inſtead of thoſe acclamations 
of joy, with which he had at firſt been received by the multitude, as 
the meſſenger of peace, he was expoſed to inſult and danger as often 
as he appeared in public. They aſſembled in a turbulent manner for 
ſeveral ſueceſſive days at the gates of his houſe in Ormond-ftreet ; 
and, after being diſperſed by the conſtables, returned, under night, to 
. Exhibit monuments of their contempt for the ambaſſador and his 
maſter*, His houſe was at length burnt to the ground; and, as he 
had received letters warning him of that event, there was ſtrong 


reaſon to conclude that it had been occaſioned by malicious contri- 
vance ?, 


7 Cunningham, vol. 11. paſſim, Oldmixon, door in the night-time, alluding to a popular 


wel ii. p. 509. calumny, that wines, ſilks, and French goods 
The people uſed to exclaim whenever they were ſold at his houſe, duty free, for his own 


ſaw him, No papiſt, no pretender.” They and his maſter's profit. Tindal, vol. x. p. 60. 
put up the ſign of a bunch of grapes at his ® Id. p. Gi. 
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The treaty, between the French king and the emperor, was at- 
tended with circumſtances which added to the public, alarm. The 
Engliſh and the Dutch plenipotentiaries were entirely excluded 
from the negociations at Ranſtadt ; and, notwithſtanding that the 
French king was now in the career of victory, having taken Friburg 
and Landau, which made it eaſy for him to penetrate into Germany, 
he granted the emperor more favourable terms of peace than he had 
offered at Utrecht. What other motive could be aſſigned for ſuch 
conduct, but his wiſhing to be in a condition to render more effec- 


tual aſſiſtance to the pretender upon the event of the queen's death? 


The joint reſolution of Lewis and the emperor, to refuſe the pro- 
teſtants in Germany the privileges, which the Engliſh and Dutch had 
every reaſon to expect at an early ſtage of the negociations, ol an 
irrecoverable blow to the reformed, intereſt on the continent 

The inſolence and forwardneſs of the Jacobites during 1 elec- 
tions ; ; the return of ſeveral perſons who had been outlawed for 
adhering to king James, and the diſperſion of pamphlets in favour of 
the pretender's title and character, were all conſidered, even by thoſe 
perſons who were free from the bondage of party, as evidences of 
the indifference and ſupineneſs of the an miniſters with reſpect 
to the proteſtant ſucceſſion 

The direful fate of the Catalans was a topic well fitted for mov- 
ing the compaſſion of the multitude. After having been drawn into 
the war by the promiſes of the Britiſh court, they had been ſur- 
rendered to the vengeance of their common enemy, and conſigned 
to the fate of rebels. | 

2. The 


10 Memoirs of the Four Laft Years, p. 268. 11 Political State, vol. vii, p. 441. Cun- 
Theſe ſuſpicions were increaſed by the circum- ningham, vol. ii. p. 440. A Tender and 
ſtance of Seignior Paſſionei, the pope's agent, Hearty Addreſs to all Freeholders. Lond. 
being admitted to the congreſs between the 1714. 

French and Imperial plenipotentiaries, while 1 In defence of the i it was argued, 
the ſame indulgence was refuſed to the Engliſh that the firſt , overture of revolt was made 
and Dutch miniſters. Cunningham, vol. ii. by the Catalans, and accepted by England: 
P« 439. and has ſhe was not the principal, but _ 
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The reputation and intereſt of the preſent miniſters were im- 
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bn by inteſtine jealouſies and diſputes, which alienated the⁊ꝛk 
1713; 


from one another, and divided the counſels of the cabinet. While 


the buſineſs of the peace was depending, an affociated and common 
intereſt rendered it neceſſary for the earl of Oxford and lord Bo- 
lingbroke to maintain the appearance of unanimity and confidence 
but, after its concluſion, their diſcord and reciprocal hatred, which had 
been lamented by their friends in private, could no longer be con- 
cealed from the public eye. Every new promotion was a ſource of 
contention between the rival miniſters, who were ſecretly plotting 
each other's deſtruction. It was ſuſpected that lord Bolingbroke had 
for ſome time been carrying on a correſpondence with the duke of 
Marlborough, who had rejected all terms of conciliation with lord 
Oxford; and there can be little doubt, that the duke's confidential 
friends would be let into the ſecret, ſo far at leaſt as was neceſſary to 
animate their hopes, and ſtimulate their efforts to overturn the pre- 
ſent adminiſtration **, From ſeveral tranſactions during the laſt ſeſſion 
of parliament, it was evident, that the treaſurer and ſecretary were 
at variance in council; and the cenſure, attached to public meaſures, 
was thrown upon the one or other, according to the partiality and 
prejudices” of individuals. So many prognoſtics of a rupture in the 
cabinet raiſed the ſpirits and expectations of members in oppoſition, 


and looſened and diſtracted the affections of bun, who had hitherto | 


ſupported the adminiſtration *. 


3. The precarious ſtate of the queen's health created datvertat 
agitation and anxiety, and increaſed the perplexity of thoſe who 
directed the affairs of government. During the interval of parlia- 


lary to the war. She engaged to obtain a knowledging king Philip. Caſe of Lord Bo- 
confirmation of all their privileges from king lingbroke, p. 13. London 1715. | 
Charles, which, therefore, depended upon his *3 Stuart's Papers, 1714. Tindal, vol. x.' 
ſueceſs. The miniſters had done as much as p- 70, 71. Oldmixon, vol. ii. p. 508, 9- 

they could by procuring the mediation of the *+ Examiner, 16th November. Swift's 
French king in behalf of the Catalans; and Letters, Nos 55, 60. 70. 72. 80, 81, 82, 83. 
au amneſty, and a grant of all the privileges of 89. 

Caſtilians, upon the condition of their ac- 
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ment, ſhe had frequently been rendered incapable of attending upon 


hen ＋ ccunceil by the increaſe of bodily diſeaſe and infirmity. In the month 


if Feb. 


of December ſhe was attacked by a fit of the gout; and a feveriſh 
diſorder, which laſted ſeveral days, and was attended with the moſt 
dangerous ſymptoms. This event, inſtead of ſuſpending, as might 
have been expected, the conflicts of her ſervants, who had every 
thing to fear from the loſs of their miſtreſs, only removed the re- 
ſtraint impoſed by a reſpect for her preſence; and opened a vent 
for their ſmothered rancour to N * into the moſt indecent ex- 
preſſions of ſcurrility and reproach 

The general alarm for the ſafety of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, fo- 
mented by the Whig leaders, increaſed the burden of miniſterial 
truſt, and excited embarraſſments, from which fothing but a firm 
union among themſelves could have extricated them. It appeared 
indeed almoſt impoſſible to remove the diſquiet and apprehenſions of 
the well wiſhers to that ſucceſſion, without having recourſe to mea- 
ſures, inconſiſtent with the tenderneſs and decorum, which the in- 
firmities, as well as the rank of the ſovereign, exacted from all her 
dutiful ſubjects. 
Ihe ſtate of public credit deeply affected the preſent temper of 


the people, retarded and cramped the operation of thoſe expedients, 


which had been deviſed for alleviating ſome of the moſt oppreſſive 
burdens. The ſtocks had been gradually ſinking ſince the diſſo- 
lution of parliament, and a run upon the bank, while the queen was 
indiſpoſed, continued till her recovery was publicly announced in all 
the newſpapers | . 


Conduct of Oxford, paſſim. of this raiſed the loan upon this fund to five 
1 Political State, vol. vii. p. 96. The hundred thouſand pounds. 
South Sea ſtock had fallen ſo much, that the The South Sea ſtock was deeply affected by 
treaſurer could not raiſe the ſum of three hun- acknowledging the right of Philip to the 
dred thouſand pounds upon its credit. But Spaniſh monarchy. The profits ariſing from 
upon iſſuing an order that every ſubſeriber of it depended, in a great meaſure, on the fa- 
ene hundred pounds to the loan ſhould be en- vourable conditions for carrying on the Weſt 
titled to. buy tickets in the lottery, more than India trade, ſtipulated to England by king 
the three hundred thouſand pounds were ſub- Charles. Letter concerning the South Sea 
ſcribed. The treaſurer taking the advantage Stock. Lond. x71 t. | Au 
uc 
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Such was the ſtate of parties and public affairs, when the new CHAP. 
parliament, which had been frequently prorogued on aceount of her- !„%/ 
majeſty's illneſs, was opened by commiſſion on the 16th of Febriary 74 
1714 Sir Thomas Hanmer, who had acquired great popularity by 
his oppoſition to the commercial treaty, was recommended to the 
chair by ſome of the whig members, and n without oppo- 
ſition. 0 

On the 2d March, the day after the emed of peace with 
Spain, her majeſty went to the houſe of lords, and addreſſed the new 
parliament to the following purpoſe. She expreſſed much ſatis- 
faction in being able to announce the ratifications of the treaties of 
peace and commerce with Spain; and promiſed, that every exertion 
ſhould be made on her part to complete the /eztlement of Europe. 
She congratulated her fubjects upon being delivered from a conſuming 
land war, and entering upon a peace, the good effects of which, no- 
thing but inteſtine diviſions could obſtruct. The general joy, ex- 
preſſed upon her recovery from her late indiſpoſition, ſhe conſidered 
as a grateful return for the tenderneſs and affection which ſhe al- 
ways had for her people. She wiſhed, that effectual care had been 
taken to ſuppreſs ſeditious papers and factious rumours, by which ill 
deſigning men had fucceeded in depreſſing public credit. She ſpoke 
with warmth, on the malicious intentions of thoſe, who inſinuated 
that the proteſtant ſucceſſion was in danger under her government; 
and ſaid, ſhe hoped they would all agree with her, that any attempts 
to weaken her authority, and render the poſſeſſion of the crown un- 
eaſy to her, could never be the proper means of ſtrengthening the 
proteſtant intereſt. She aſked ſupplies for the current ſervice of the 
year, and for the diſcharge of ſuch debts as ſhould be found reaſon- 
able, and concluded with recommending to parliament, to aſſiſt her 
in obtaining ſach fruits from the peace, as might render it a bleſſing 
to the preſent age and poſterity. 
The addreſſes from both houſes were acceptable to Ber majeſty, zd Margh 
The lords teſtified the utmoſt deteſtation at thoſe who ſpread ſedi- 


tious 


_ 
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CHAT. tious papers; and who inſinuated that the proteſtant ſucceſſion was 
iz danger under her: majeſty's government. The commons not 
ech Nach. only expreſſed aſtoniſhment at ſuch malicious inſinuations ; but de- 
clared their entire ſatisfaction with the ſecurities by which that ſue- 
oeſſion was eſtabliſhed, Notwithſtanding this unanimity in loyal 
zeal, the eagerneſs of parties was diſplayed in both houſes, by their 
haſtening to the diſcuſſion of topics, which afforded them the oppor- 
tanity of trying their ſtrength, and giving vent to their rancour 
againſt each other. | 
Under the authority of her majeſty" 8 e to ſeditions übel, 
the very day on which the addreſs was agreed to by the lords, the earl 
of Wharton entered a complaint againſt a late pamphlet, entitled, 
The. Public Spirit of the Whigs, and read a few - paragraphs, con- 
taining ſcurrilous reflections upon the Scottiſh nation, and of thoſe 
| who had made the union; upon which, the pamphlet was immedi. 
ately condemned as falſe and malicious. Murphew, the printer, and 
Barber, the publiſher, were taken into cuſtody, together with their 
$th,6th, gth. principal ſervants, and examined ſeverally; but, DAG no SHEAR 


of the author, were diſcharged. 
The pamphlet complained of was generally aſcribed to Dr, Swift, 


who had already ſerved the tory miniſters with ſuperior ability as a po- 
lemical writer ; and, living on the moſt intimate footing with the trea- 
ſurer and ſecretary, was believed 1n this, as well as in the publications 
which he acknowledged, to have thrown out ſentiments, which had 
been dictated, or approved of, by his patrons. The miniſters acted 
with crafty addreſs in every ſtage of this buſineſs, and by the appa- 
rent alacrity with which they' gratified, or rather anticipated the 
deſire of the movers of the inquiry, they kept the management of it 
in their own hands, and fruſtrated its object. While the queſtion 
was depending, the earl of Marr, one of her majeſty's ſecretaries of 
ſtate, aſſured the houſe, that he bad already, in her majeſty's name, 
ordered a proſecution againſt the publiſher, which ſuperſeded the 


farther interpoſition of Parliament. The whig loxds, ſuſpecting the 
intention 
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intention of the miniſters, and unwilling to relinquiſh ſo fit an oppor- CHAP. 
tunity of letting looſe their vengeance upon an individual, who had — 
done more miſchief to their party than any of their parliamentary wy 
antagoniſts, moved for an addreſs to the queen to offer a reward for gth March. 
diſcovering the author of the Public Spirit of the Whigs. The motion 

was agreed to without the ſmalleſt oppoſition by the miniſters, and, 

in compliance with the addreſs, a reward of three hundred pounds 

was offered ; but no informer appearing, they were extricated from 

the diſagreeable dilemma of either ſacrificing, to the reſentment of 


their enemies, a perſon who had laid them under ſignal nnn 


or of reſcuing him by an offenſive interpoſition of prerogative 


7 Political State, vol. vii. p. 230, &c. 
Journals Lords, March paſſim. Barber, who 
printed the Public Spirit of the Whigs, was 
the editor of the gazette, which ſtrengthened 
the ſuſpicion of the miniſters being privy to it. 
Her majeſty complied more readily with the 
defire of the houſe of lords becauſe ſhe was 
greatly prejudiced againſt Dr. Swift by Dr. 
Sharp and the ducheſs of Somerſet. Letter 
of Schutz, &c. to Robethon, &c. Feb. 1714. 
Hanoverian Papers. When the former heard 


of an application having been made to her ma- 


jeſty for a biſhopric to Dr. Swift, he ſaid, 


that he wiſhed ſhe could firſt make him a Chriſt. 


jan. The ducheſs of Somerſet, who had much 
of the queen's confidence, embraced every op- 
portunity of infuſing -into her mind the moſt 
unfavourable impreſſions of the doctor. She 
was actuated by reſentment againſt him, for 
his having drawn her character with raillery 
and fatire in the Windſor Prophecy. Sheri- 
dan's Life of Swift, p. 147. Theſe circum- 
ſtances account for Dr. Swift's having been ſo 
long without” preferment. Notwithſtanding 
his extraordinary talents and important ſervices 
to the preſent cabinet, and the promiſes made 
to him by the earl of Oxford and lord Boling- 
broke, the queen had determined that he 
ſhould never be made a biſhop, and Dr. Sterne, 
in . conſequence of Swift's recommendation, 
was promoted to the biſhopric of Dromore, 
May 1713, that the duke of Ormond might 


have it in his power to confer the deanery of 
St. Patrick's on the latter. 


Dr. Swift's enemies repreſented him as a 
perſon void of all ſenſe of religion. The earl 


of Nottingham, arguing againſt the ſchiſm pill, 
which required every teacher of youth'to have 


a licence from the biſhop. gf the dioceſe, ſaid; 


« My lords, I have many children; I trem- 
« Hle when I think that a certain divine, who 
& is hardly ſuſpected of being a Chriſtian, is in 
&« a fair way of being a biſhop, and may one 
% day give licences to thoſe who ſhall be en- 
&« truſted with the education of youth.” 
Lords' Debates, vol. ii. p. 425. Theſe ac- 
counts of Swift's character are to be imputed: 
to the malice of party, for there are ſtrong 
reaſons for believing that * profeſſion of re- 
Manny was ſincere. 

The candid reader, ws the circumſtances 
now recited, will be readily diſpoſed to find 
an apology for that chagrin and: ill-temper, 
which darkened the latter days of Dr. Swift. 
He was conſcious of the ſuperiority of his 
abilities; he had been eminently uſeful to the 
court, and to the miniſters, who had held out 
to him the faireſt proſpects of preferment. He- 
had ſet his heart particularly upon the office 
of hiſtoriographer to her majeſty, for which he 
was eminently qualified ; but he was diſap- 
pointed in this, as well as in all his other views 
of preferment; and, after the death of tho 
queen, perſecuted by the mean and unrelent- 
ing reſentment of that party which gained 
the aſcendency both in England and Ireland. 
Swift's Letters paſſim, particularly No. 139. 


While 
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While this baGaeks was agitated; in the houſe of lords, a more 


— dued and ſucceſaful attack was made in the houſe of commons upon 


17134. 


another author, who had long been diſtinguiſhed as a zealous cham. 
| pion of the Whigs. Mr. Foley, auditor of the impreſſed accounts, 


12th March. complained of, the ſeditious tendency. of three ſeveral pamphlets, 


18th. 


namely, the Engliſhman, the Criſis, and a Letter to the Engliſhman, 
all ſubſcribed by the name of Richard Steele, a member of that 
houſe '*, Mr. Steele, after being allowed a few days to prepare his 
defence, was heard; hut, inſtead of attempting to ſoften the cenſur- 
able paſſages in his pamphlets, he gave new cauſe of provocation, by 
glorying in what he had done, and declaiming, with the moſt 


pointed animadverſion, againſt the meaſures of adminiſtration '*, He 
was warmly ſupported by the ableſt ſpeakers on the ſide of the 


Whigs, and particularly by Mr. Walpole, 


— 


who inveighed againſt the 
treaſurer for patroniſing many late ſeditious publications, adverſe to 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion. The zeal of the Tories, who were the 
majority, ſuperſeded the neceſſity of long or elaborate replies; and 
the motions for finding the pamphlets ſeditious, and for expelling 
Mr. Steele the houſe of commons, were carried by 245 againſt 1 52 
votes. | 

The various queſtions, which, cider directly or conſequentially, 
related to the ſucceſſion, occaſioned the moſt intereſting debates, and 
the moſt unexpected diviſions in both houſes during this ſeſſion, 
The ſeveral facts already mentioned, ſuggeſted to all the friends of 


"700 He was choſen a member of this parlia- 
ment for the burgh of Stockbridge, upon 
which he reſigned his office as one of the com- 


miſſioners of the ſtamps, The preſent mini- 


ters had diſcovered great lenity in not dif- - 


miſſing him from. office, notwithſtanding his 
frequent and virulent attacks upon them. 

'This was owing to the interceſſion of Dr. 
Swift, who had a great reſpect for Mr. Steele. 
After all, it is a curious fact, that Mr. Steele 
was not the author of the Criſis. It was 
written by Mr, William Moore, who followed 
the profeſſion of the law, after the acceſſion of 
the Hanoverian family. He made known the 


ſecret to the whig leaders, in order to re- 
commend himſelf to Enn Appendix, 
Ne XXXIV, 

'v He faid that he had written and pub- 
liſhed theſe pamphlets with the ſame chearful- 
neſs and ſatisfaction with which he had ab- 
jured the pretender. Political State, vol. vil. 
p. 246. In the interval between his accu- 
fation and defence, Mr. Steele moved, 15th 
March, for an addreſs to her majeſty, for the 
repreſentations of her engineers, intruſted with 
infpeCting the demolition of Dunkirk ; but 
the previous queſtion was carried. 


the 
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the proteſtant intereſt, the expediency of the ſpeedy interpoſition of CHAP. 
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parliament to ſtrengthen the act of ſettlement, and to defeat every (LA ꝛæ? 
combination formed againſt it. The party in oppoſition urged this “. 
buſineſs with greater ardour, becauſe it was likely to furniſh them 
with the moſt effectual means of diſuniting the members of admini- 
ſtration, and either rendering them more unpopular, or depriving 
them of the royal favour. After the ſolemn and repeated aſſurances, 
which her majeſty had given of her zeal for maintaining the proteſt- 
ant ſucceſſion, every expreſſion of alarm, and every new demand for 
its ſecurity, eſpecially by her perſonal interference, implied a ſuſpi- 
cion of her honour, which, together with the ideas naturally excited 
by this ſubject, diſtreſſed and ſhocked her mind“. The proviſions, 
neceſſary for conveying a private inheritance to the fondeſt object of 
affection, are often delayed to the cloſing ſcene of life by perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed prudence, merely on account of the unpleaſant thoughts 
which they ſuggeſt. Every new application to the queen concern- 
ing her ſucceſſor was a knell to her heart, confirming, by the voice 
of a nation, thoſe fearful apprehenſions which aroſe from a ſenſe of 
her increaſing infirmities. Under theſe impreſſions, ſhe naturally 
expected every exertion upon the part of her miniſters, to protect 
her from a mortification, aggravated by the peculiar delicacy of her 
ſituation, and the ingratitude of the perſons from whom it originated. 
On the other hand, it was not eaſy for the miniſters to gratify their 
miſtreſs by obſtructing any reaſonable propoſal for the farther ſecu- 
rity of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, without falling under a ſuſpicion 
of favouring the pretenſions of her brother. 

The general queſtion concerning the danger of the proteſtant ſet- 
tlement was introduced in both houſes, as the baſis of ſubſequent mea- 
ſures for multiplying its ſecurities. This queſtion, in its imple form, 


29 When the ſucceſſion was mentioned to Bothmar, 29th Sept. 1713. Hanoverian 
the queen, ſhe always turned the converſa- Papers. | 
tion to another ſubject. Sehutz's Letter to 


4B after 
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CHAP: after various and long debates was negatived in both houfes*. From 
w—— ) the ſmall majority againſt it in the houſe of lords, and the reſpectable 
'7't' character of ſome members in both houſes, who ſupported the affirm- 
ative, the triumph of the miniſters was not without alloy, and the 

purpoſes of the Whigs were not altogether fruſtrated by their defeat“. 

The alarm for the proteſtant ſucceſſion was now propagated under 

the ſanction of thoſe, who, in all other queſtions, ſided with the 
miniſters, and were fuppoſed to ſeparate from them in this, from 

the pure impulſe of conviction and patriotiſm. 


But though the general queſtion was loft, particular motions of 
the ſame ſpirit and tendency were carried in both houſes. The ap- 
plication of the queen to the duke of Lorrain, agreeably to the ad- 
dreſs of the lords in the laſt parliament, for ſending her brother out 
of his dominions, not having been complied with, a general ſuſ- 
picion aroſe, that it had not been urged with ſincerity; and it was 
even inſinuated, that the unfortunate prince had put himſelf under 
the duke's protection in conſequence of a ſecret article agreed to by 
the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht. It was expected, that the iuveſti- 
gation of this ſubject would lead to a diſcloſure of the real temper 

ich, 17th and views of the court. Both houſes addreſſed her majeſty to lay 
— before them an account of the ſteps ſhe had taken, purſuant to the 
addreſs of the lords in the laſt parliament, for removing the pretender 


Journals Lords, 3d; Com. 15th, 16th April. * Tindal, vol. x. p. 172. Lord Angleſey, 
The words of the queſtion were, whether the and the archbiſhop of York, in the houſe of 
proteſtant ſucceſſion was in danger under her lords, and fir Thomas Hanmer, &c. in the 
majeſly*s adminiſtration. The Whigs, obſerving houſe of commons, who were Tories, voted 
that this expreſſion was offenfive to ſeveral with the Whigs. 
members, becauſe diſreſpectful to the queen, 23 The propoſal of the chevalierꝰs reſiding at 
wiſhed to make the queſtion general, but the Lorrain came from the French agent. Meſ- 
miniſters oppoſed any alteration z and the iſ- nager, P- 280. The queen certainly was not 
ſue of the vote, contrary to the intention of ſerious in her remonſtranees againſt his conti- 
the movers, was aſcribed to this circumſtance. nuing there; for a conſiderable time inter- 
Political State, vol. vii. p. 315. The votes vened between the application of the parlia- 
in the houſe of lords ſtood 76 againſt 64. In ment and the letter written by her majeſty for 


the houſe of commons the queſtion was nega- that purpoſe. ' Report of the Secret Com- 
tived without a divifion. mittee, p. 134. 


; Sm 
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from the dominions of the duke of Lorrain. Upon aſſurances that CH AF. 


her majeſty had complied with that requeſt, ſhe was again ad- 
dreſſed to continue preſſing inſtances with the duke of Lorrain ang * 

the emperor to remove her brother from their dominions ; and, at the 
ſame time, to offer a premium in her own name for apprehending him 
in caſe of his landing in Britain or Ireland. The obfervations and 
motions, introduced in the courſe of the debates upon this ſubject, 
not only reflected upon the honour of the queen, but did violence to 
thoſe affectionate feelings which probably never were extinguiſhed 
in her breaſt; and ſeemed to have grown ſtronger upon the decline 
of her health. It was urged by the members in oppoſition, that it 
was incredible a petty prince of the empire ſhould dare to reſiſt the 
demands of ſuch a powerful ſovereign, ſupported by the united voice 
of her parliament and people; that from the ſtrain of a letter, ſaid 
to be written by the duke to the queen, now in the hands of the 
public, he obviouſly underſtood her majeſty's application to be a 
piece of empty formality, and had her previous conſent for the hoſ- 
pitality with which he entertained her brother. Upon the motion 
for addreſſing her majeſty to offer a premium for apprehending the 
pretender, it was propoled by the earl of Wharton, to add the 
words, whether dead or alive ; and this barbarous idea was eſpouſed 
by ſome of the moſt reſpectable names in the whig lift, but, for the 
honour of the legiſlature, rejected by a great majority with that 
indignation which it juſtly merited. Attending to theſe circum- 
ſtances, we are not ſurpriſed that the queen deviated from her 
ordinary reſpect to official ceremony, and anſwered the lords in terms 
expreſſive of her uneaſineſs and diſpleaſure. She ſaid, „that ſhe 
did not ſee any occafion for ſuch a proclamation ; that it would 


8th April. 


13th, 


” Journals Lords and Commons, paſſim. 

Hiſtory of the Firſt and Second gẽeſſion of 
the laſt Parliament, p. 54. The Whigs and 
the Jacobites were equally induſtrious in diſ- 
perſing copies of the duke's letter, which con- 
tained ample teſtimonies of the virtues and 
amiable character of the chevalier. The for- 
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mer believed it to be wel chleulates for con- 
vincing the nation of the infincerity of the 
court, and the danger of the proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſion ; the latter hoped that it would prombte 
an eſteem for the character of the ſucceſſor 
whom they favoured, Idem, p. 32. 


6 ſtrengthen 
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cH A . 40 ſtrengthen che ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, ard her own 
LE « government, if an end was put to theſe groundleſs fears.” 
"+ A coincident tranſaction, originating with the Whigs, contributed 
to exaſperate the queen; and to overwhelm her with inexpreſſible 
perplexity and diſmay. 

After the meeting of the parliament, the Whigs had renewed their 
application to the electoral prince for his pecuniary aid, which they 
could not prevail upon him to give in any degree ſuitable to their 
expectations. Diſſatisfied with his conduct, they were almoſt 
tempted to diſcontinue any farther exertions for ſerving him; but 
many of them had gone too far to retreat without perſonal danger. 
Some, we may fairly ſuppoſe, were influenced by the moſt honour- 
able motives, being truly perſuaded, that the proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
eſſential to the freedom of the nation, was endangered from the 
meaſures of the preſent adminiſtration. Under this impreſſion, they 
found it neceſſary to adopt ſome expedient for conſtraining the 

elector to take an oſtenſible part in the political affairs of England. 
By the advice of the whig leaders, baron Schutz, envoy extraordi- 
nary from the court of Hanover, waited upon the chancellor, and, 
in name of the eleQoral prince, requeſted that a writ ſhould be 
made out for his highneſs to take his ſeat in the houſe of peers as 
duke of Cambridge; and, at the ſame time, intimated that it was 
the intention of the elector to reſide in England, and attend his 
duty as a member of the houſe of lords“. The chancellor, being 


aſſumes to himſelf the whole merit of this buſi- 
neſs, and mentions all the circumſtances rela- 


26 80 far from being diſpoſed to give pen- 
fions to his friends, the Hanoverian agent was 


ſoliciting a penſion from the queen for the 
princeſs Sophia. 
Grote, January 1913. Hanoverian Papers. See 
alſo Schutz's Letter to Bothmar, 1oth, 13th 
October; alſo to Robethon, zoth, 3 iſt Octo- 
ber; Bothmar's to Robethon, goth December. 
Political State, vol. vii. p. 322. The 
author of the Life of Lord Halifax aſcribes this 
project to his lordſhip. I have ſeen an original 
paper written by Mr, Archerly, in which he 


Robethon's Letter to de 


tive to it. It appears that the whig miniſters, to 
whom Archerley applied for preferment after the 
acceſſion of George I. did not contradi& his 
pretenſions; but alleged, in excuſe for their 
not promoting him, that the ſcheme had never 
met with the approbation of that prince, but, 
on the ' contrary, had been conſidered by him 
as officious, and adverſe to his intereſt. Ar- 
cherly's Caſe. MSS. Walpole Papers. See 
alſo Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 441. 8 

ee taken 
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taken at ſurpriſe, waved giving any explicit anſwer to this requeſt, Ext. 
till he had the opportunity of laying it before the privy council. 
After mature deliberation, the miniſters judged it expedient to ex- ; ath April 
preſs their willingneſs to comply with the demand, while every 
method was uſed to prevent its being inſiſted upon or carried into 
effect. The queen was filled with indignation at the ambaſſador, 
and forbade him to appear at court. Mr. Harley, the reſident at 18th. 
Hanover, was inſtructed to complain of the officious inſolence 
of Schutz; and to repreſent, that any endeavours for bringing the 
electoral prince into Britain would only operate to the prejudice of 
his ſucceſſion; and, when it appeared from the anſwer of the reſident 
that the deſign: was not laid aſide, the queen herſelf wrote letters to 
the princeſs Sophia and the duke of Cambridge, expreſſing her fixed 
reſolution to oppoſe, at every hazard, a meaſure tending to the diſ- 
paragement of her authority, and the deſtruction of her private hap- 
pineſs**- -_ * - Arey 

It was not eaſy for the elector to decide upon buſineſs of ſuch a 
delicate nature, and pregnant with difhculties on every ſide. He 
was threatened with the deſertion of the Whigs, if he did not com- 
ply with their invitation; and by the queen, if he did. On the one 
hand, the former repreſented his preſence in England as the moſt 
effectual meaſure for removing every doubt concerning the ſincerity of 
the queen and the miniſters, as well as for ſecuring the fidelity of his 
own friends, who began to ſlacken in their zeal for his ſervice *. On 
the other hand, eſtimating the menaces of the queen by the feelings 
which were natural in her ſituation, he had too much cauſe to fear 
her carrying them into execution; and beſides, upon the ſuppoſition 
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28 Political State, vol. vii. p. 599. Schutz's 
Letter, 29th April. Hanoverian Papers, 1714. 
A propoſal was at this time made in the cabi- 
net, for withholding from the elector of Ha- 
nover the pay of his troops after the day of his 
having refuſed to concur with her majeſty in a 
ceſſation of arms; but this propoſal was thwart- 


1 97 cate Try 
ed by lord Oxford; and as his oppoſition diſ- 
appointed the reſentment of the queen, it was 
afterwards ſtated, by his rival, as an evidence 
of his partiality to her ſucceſſor. Compare 
Hiſtory of the Firſt and Second Seſſion, p. 79, 


and Whiteſtaffe, p. 34, 5. 


29 Hanoverian Papers, 1713, 14, paſſim. 
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of his reſiding in England, it was not likely, that the caprice and 


I jcalouſy of parties would permit him to remain in that ſtate of neu- 


1714 


41ſt March. 
3d April. 


Hth. 


trality, which was the ſafeſt and moſt honourable for himſelf, while 
the ſucceſſion was ſtill in dependence. 

In the meanwhile, the ſteps taken by the Whigs, and the un- 
certainty of the elector's reſolution, contributed eſſentially to his 
intereſt, as it rendered every party more aſſiduous in profeſſions of 
attachment to his family. Even the *miniſters were not behind in 
theſe, and thus pledged themſelves to proſecute every meaſure for 
fortifying his ſucceſſion, that did not infringe the prerogative or hurt 
the feelings of the queen, A conſiderable riſe in the ftocks was no 
dubious evidence of the general ſatisfaction, ariſing from circum- 
ſtances ſo favourable to the proteſtant ſettlement. 

In the various debates upon the ſtate of the nation, every topic 
was brought forward, that was calculated to increaſe the unpopula- 


rity of the miniſters; or to confirm the ſuſpicion of their deſigns 


againſt the houſe of Hanover. The caſe of the Catalans was re- 
peatedly taken under the conſideration of both houſes ; and her ma- 


jeſty was addreſſed by the lords to continue her interceſhons with the 


king of Spain in their behalf. From the ſtatement of facts, relative 
to this ſubject, which was commumieated by the miniſters, it ap- 
peared, that they had not been guilty of the remiſſneſs and trea- 
chery, imputed to them by the party in oppoſition. 

The Whigs were alſo diſappointed with the reſult of an inquiry, 
in the houſe of lords, relative to the conduct of the treaſurer, for 
diſtributing the ſum of three thouſand, ſeven hundred and ſixty 
pounds annually, among the chiefs of the Highland clans, As 
ſeveral of them were papiſts and Jacobites, this meaſure was repre- 
ſented in the odious light of patronifing a ſeminary for rebellion ; 
and adduced as one of the ſtrongeſt arguments of the hoſtility of 
miniſters to the proteſtant ſucceſſion. It appeared, however, to the 
ſatisfaction of the houſe, that lord Oxford had only followed the 


% Cadogan's Letter to Bothmar, 7th May 1914. Hanoverian Papets. 
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example of king William, who had found ſuch donations the cheapeſt CARE 
and moſt effectual plan for reſtraining the hands of an uncivilized CC —r— 
and numerous body of ſubjects, whoſe turbulent ſpirit and remote * 
ſituation rendered them capable of giving great diſturbance to 
government“. | 

In the courſe of ſeveral debates on the ſtate of the nation, the 
oppoſition often adverted to the number of outlawed perſons who 
had returned to Britain after the peace ; to the many publications 
in defence of the pretender's right; to the enliſting men for his 
ſervice in Ireland; and to the notorious neglect of the miniſters in 
not proſecuting the offenders in all the caſes ſpecified”. By con- 
ſtantly preſſing theſe ſubjects on the attention of the public, under 
the form of addreſſes to the queen, the Whigs obtained, in effect, 
the conſent of parliament to the ſubſtance of the propoſition which 
had been rejected in its ſimple form, namely, that the proteſtant 
fucceſſion was in danger. Her majeſty was at length conſtrained, 
for the ſake of ſoothing the general alarm, to adopt a meaſure moſt 
painful to her feelings, and to iſſue a proclamation, offering five 23d June. 
thouſand pounds to any perſon who ſhould apprehend the pretender 
in Britain or Ireland“. | 

Although, from the general complexion of their proceedings, it ap- 
pears, that the houſe of lords were by no means obſequious to the court, 
yet they anticipated the other houſe in propoſing an addreſs to her ma- 1th April, 
jeſty upon the peace, and expreſſing their approbation of it in the moſt 
ample and explicit terms. The adoption of this meaſure, while inqui- 


The more diſcerning Whigs were aſhamed © that ſhe had reſolved on aproclamation, which 
for having made this inquiry; it had been ſug- „ ſhe cauſed to be read; and then, without 
geſted by the duke of Argyle, who diſcovered s aſking any body's advice, went out, ſo that 
at this time great reſentment againſt lord Ox- „ it was all her own aq.” Carte's Memo- 
ford. Biographia Britan. vol. iii. p. 203. randum Book, July gth, 1725. Stuart Pa- 

32 Political State, vol. vii. paſſim. pers, 1714. It is probable that the queen 

33 There ſeems to have been ſome myſtery in was ſtruck with a panic at this time, in con- 
this proclamation, as both the earl of Oxford ſequence of a plan having been ſuggeſted to 
and lord Bolingbroke profeſſed to be ignorant her of ſending her brother to England; for ſhe 
of it. When they were called into council, was as much afraid of his preſence as of the 
the queen, giving nobody time to ſpeak, ſaid, eleQor's. Berwick's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 187. 


res 
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CH AP. ries relative to partizular conditions of the treaty were ſtill depending, 
appeared to be rather precipitate and inconſiſtent; and can only be ac- 
77+ counted for from its having obtained the ſupport of ſome lords in 
oppolition, who, perceived, that while the queſtion was in reſerve, it 
cemented the cabinet, which was likely to divide, as ſoon as the only 

buſineſs, in which it had a common intereſt, was concluded“. 
25th June. An act for preventing the growth of ſchiſm, which paſted in the 
courſe of this ſeſſion, was the moſt violent infringement upon hberty 
of conſcience recorded in the annals of parliament, The object of 
it was, not only to give more certain effect to the exiſting laws for 
retrenching the political influence of diſſenters; but to operate to the 
extinction of their principles, by rendering them incapable of having 

any ſhare in the education of youth. 

All the arguments, in defence of this act, proceeded upon the ſup- 

poſition that the diſſenters had acted criminally, in having availed 
themſelves hitherto of thoſe privileges of which they were now to be 
deprived. They were repreſented to have abuſed the indulgence of 
the legiſlature ' by multiplying ſchools, and by devoting themſelves 
with diligence and ſucceſs to the education of youth. 

In addition to the arguments againſt every enchroachment upon 
| g 7 religious liberty,, which had been formerly introduced in queſtions of 
| a2 a ſimilar nature, it was objected to this bill, that it was barbarous to 
| deprive parents of the natural right of educating their own children; 

that it would tend to the ſpread of ignorance and irreligion, becauſe, 
| in many places, the ſchools were taught only by proteſtant diſſenters; 
| | that a number of reſpeCtable individuals would be deprived of their 
only means of ſubſiſtence, which aroſe from teaching youth; that 
it would prove extremely hurtful to manufacturers and trade, which 
had been improved by the proteſtant refugees; that it would be 
injurious to the honour of the queen, after ſhe had made frequent 
| and ſolemn declarations to maintain the toleration; and that it would 
| pe to the laſt degree impolitic to widen the breaches among proteſt- 
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34+ The commons joined in this addreſs. 
ants, 
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ants, and to irritate the diſſenters, who were firm friends to the act of CHAP. 

ſettlement, at a time when it was expoſed to multiplied dangers, from 

domeſtic conſpiracies and foreign intrigues*. The bill, after having * 

undergone ſeveral amendments, was carried inthe houſe of commons by 

two hundred and thirty-ſeven votes againſt one hundred and twenty- 

ſix, and in the houſe of lords by the ſmall majority of eight“. | 
The firſt report of the commiſſioners of accounts, which was de- 14th April, 


livered to the houſe of commons early in the ſeſſion, expoſed many 
examples of abuſe and extravagance in the foreign ſervice, and ſome 
in the management of the revenue of Scotland, under the preceding 
adminiſtration ; but, whether it aroſe from the want of evidence to 
fupport the charges alleged, or becauſe the preſent miniſters, on the 
eve of a rupture among themſelves, were looking forward to a coali- 
tion with their opponents, no reſolutions were adopted on the ſub- 
jet. As the former commiſſion had now expired, a bill paſſed in 
the houſe of commons for appointing a new one; but it was thrown 17th june. 
out by the lords, who conſidered this inquiſitorial committee as a yt July. 
two-edged weapon, fitted for the purpoſe of miniſterial Vengeance, as 
well as of public juſtice and reformation. 
The example of the laſt parliament in overturning the commer- 
cial treaty with France, while the miniſters were in the height of 
their power, furniſhed the oppoſition with a proſpect of ſucceſs in 


* 


35 Letter to a Member of Parliament againſt long poſtponed ſome marked expreſſion of 
the Schiſm Bill. Memoirs of the Four Laſt their zeal for the eſtabliſhment. The conduct 
Years, p. 297. Journals Lords, 15th June. of lord Oxford, with reſpect to this bill, was 

36 Journals Lords, 1ſt, Journals Commons, irreſolute and ambiguous. In the cabinet he 
13th June. In the conrſe of debate upon propoſed ſoftening the rigorous clauſes; his 
this bill, in the houſe of commons, a mo- relations took different fides when it came un- 
tion was made by a tory member to drop it, der the diſcuſſion of parliament ; and he him- 
on the condition of the houſe agreeing to ſelf was abſent from the houſe on the day of its 
ſubſtitute another in its place, for rendering final deciſion. Political State, vol. vii. p. 5ot, 
diſſenters incapable of voting at elections, or &c. Hiſtory of the Two Laſt Seſſions of Par- 
being themſelves elected repreſentatives to par- liament, p. 73. The queen died on the day 
liament; from which it appears, that to weaken fixed for the commencement of this act; poli- 
the influence of the Whigs was the principal tics taking a different turn, the execution of 
deſign of the bill. It was probably intended at it was ſuſpended; and it was afterwards re- 
the ſame time, by the miniſters, as an 4tone+ pealed in the year 1718. 
ment to the high-church party, for having ſo | 
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2d July. 


5th. 


of the treaty at Utrecht“. 


benefit of the company 
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impeaching a ſimilar one with Spain, which was deeined unfavotr- 


When the trade of Eng- 


land with Spain and the Weſt Indies came under diſcuſſion in the 
hotiſe of lords, objections were made to explanations of ſome ar- 
ticles which had been adopted at Madrid, poſterior to the ſigning 
An addreſs was preſented, beſeeching the 
queen to inform the houſe in what manner, and by whoſe advice, 
the alteration of theſe articles had been brought about. Her ma- 
jeſty ordered the papers relative to the treaty to be laid before them, 
but ſaid nothing concerning the perſons who adviſed it. 


Independent of any official information upon this ſubject, the 


* da 


that the trade with Spain ſhould be put on the 
fame foot as in the reign of Charles II. of 
Bpain; and that all new duties, exacted fince 
the war, ſhould be annulled; but, by the three 


explanatory articles added to this treaty, a duty 


of 10 per cent. ad valorem was to be laid on all 
commodities exported or imported by the ſub- 
jects of Great Britain, inſtead of the old duties 

in the above mentioned reign; which duty was 


- higher than the old duties: the Britiſh mer- 


3 


lords found ſufficient documents for cenſuring thoſe articles which 
related to commerce, and for ſuſpecting the ſelfiſh conduct of the 
perſons who adviſed her majeſty to approve of them. At tlie com- 
mencement of this ſeſſion, ſeveral of the moſt reſpectable members 

of the South-Sea company had made a motion, to decline her ma- 
jeſty's offer of conſigning to them the excluſive occupation of the 
Aſſiento trade, becauſe they had underſtood that one-half of the profits 
ariſing from it was to be withheld. After a warm debate, her ma- 
jeſty's offer was accepted, which however was imputed to poli- 
tical influence, rather "oO toa perfuaſion of its. redounding to the 
Mr. Arthur Moore, who had been em- 
ployed by lord Bolingbroke to negotiate the commercial treaty with 
Spain, gave ſuch contradictory anſwers relative to this tranſaction at 
the bar of the houſe of lords, that it became more myſterious and 


' * 


chants were alſo aged to other reſtrictions 
adverſe to the trade with Spain. 

37 The treaty of peace with Spain was ſigned 
r3th July 1713; but the commercial treaty 
was not concluded till the 17th Nov. | 

38 Political State, vol. vii. p. 171. Diffent- 
Lords Journals, 8th July. One-fourth.of the 
contract was to be reſerved for her majeſty, 
beſides perquiſites to individuals, deduced from 
the profits of the company. 


ſuſpected; 


ſuſpected; and, while the buſineſs was; ſtill depending, the South- 1 P. 

Sea company, from a full conviction of Mr. Moore's duplicity and 

breach of truſt, declared him incapable of holding any employment 

in their ſervice“ . In the farther proſecution of this inquiry, it was 
diſcovered by the lords, that a fourth part of the profits of the Aſſi- 

ento contract had been reſerved for her majeſty; and there was every 
reaſon for believing that this had been done by the advice of ſome of 

her favourites, Who were themſelves to reap the fruits of it“. A 

motion was made for addreſſing her majeſty to reſign her * to 

the company; and, though it was rejected, other motions were in- 

troduced with the hope of rendering the inquiry ſubſervient to the 

diſgrace of the perſons principally concerned in this buſineſs; but, 
while theſe were in agitation, the een unexpectedly came to the 

houſe, and put an end to the ſeflion*', I IR A ION Cc 

The circumſtances attending this inquiry, and the ſudden inter- 

ruption of it, were public proofs of that miſunderſtanding which 

had taken place between the earl of Oxford and lord Bolingbroke, 

as well as of the partiality of her majeſty to the latter. The earl and 

his friends had been eager in promoting an inquiry, which tended 

to expoſe the clandeſtine practices, and to thwart the aſpiring pro- 

jects of his colleague. Her majeſty reſcued the seehr by the 

ſudden prorogation of parliament. 4 05000 

A remarkable change was obſerved in the temper of the members 

in the lower houſe of convocation, which met together with this par- 

liament. In queſtions of a political nature, their reſolutions were 

temperate and guarded; and they unanimouſly joined in the addreſs 

of the biſhops to the gene, Their moderation was not equally con- 


Journals Lords, 2d, 5th, th, 8th July. 
Tindal, vol. x. p. 216. 
Lord Bolingbroke, lady Maſham, and 
Mr. Arthur Moore were the perſons ſuſpected. 
indal, vol. x. p- 217. Lord Oxford, if we 
may believe his apologiſts, declined the ac- 
ceptance of any ſhare of the profits, becauſe 


40 2 


he thought it unjuſt to the comphny. oth 
4: Political State, vol. vii. p. 570. Her 
majeſty, after this buſineſs was introduced, 


made over to the company her own ſhare of 


the contract; and received the thanks of the 
lords for doing it, Sth July. 


ſpicuous 
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ſpicuous in thoſe proceedinge, which related to theological contro- 


3 ·verſy and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. They gave in a repreſentation to 
. 7'+ the biſhops, complaining of certain publications by the celebrated Dr. 


+ 
4 


Samuel Clarke, which contained aſſertions contrary to the faith of 
the church of England concerning the Trinity“. The doctor de- 


| livered a paper to the biſhops, ſtating his opinions on the point in 


queſtion, and expreſſing his anxiety to preſerve. the peace of the 
church, by avoiding to publiſh any more upon the ſubject which had 
given offence ©, The biſhops were ſo far ſatisfied with this conceſ- 
ſion, that they thought it inexpedient to proſecute the complaint, 
The lower houſe did not acquieſce- in- this moderate reſolution, be- 
cauſe the doctor had not made an explicit recantation of his opinions: 
the coneluſion of the ſeſſion put a ftop to their proceedings . 
The ſudden prorogation of parliament became the ſubject of gene- 
ral diſcuſſion, and was applauded or condemned, according to the 
different views which were entertained concerning the motives from 
which it proceeded, and the effects of which it might be productive. 
The friends of the exiled family were well pleaſed with the interrup- 
tion of a ſeries of meaſures, which multiplied the obſtructions to every 
attempt in favour of the lineal heir. Many, well affected to the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, were of opinion, that the lords had carried 
their jealouſies too far; and, ſympathiſing with the feelings of the 
queen, thought ſhe had done well in adopting a fair expedient for 
obtaining a reſpite from the perplexity and diſtreſs, to which ſhe was 
continually expoſed during the ſitting of parliament. But the pro- 
rogation of parliament gave a ferious alarm to others, who believed 
that the proteſtant ſucceſſion was in danger; and that the miniſters 


* Political State, vol. vii. p. 499. ted at the morning myers for the ſake of 

43. Hiſtory of the Firſt and Second Seffion brevity, at the diſcretion of the curate, and not 
of the Laft Parliament, p. 20. The doctor by his appointment. Idem, p. 20, 21. The 
declared, that he never had omitted the 3d queen was greatly offended' with the doctor, 
and 4th petitions of the litany when he per- and ftruck him out of the lift of chaplains. 
formed public ſervice; and that the Atha- + Political State, vol. vii. p. 561, &c. 
naſian creed had only been occaſionally omit- 7 9 2 * 


only 
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only wiſhed to have full ſcope for purſuing their clandeſtine ſchemes 
in favour of the pretender, which had hitherto been reſtrained by the wn 
vigilance-and activity of the legiſlature. This perſuaſion became and 
ſtronger from obſerving, that the courſe of promotions had been 
running for ſome time in favour of perſons, ſuſpected of an attach« 
ment to the houſe of Stuart; and that ſeveral officers-of the army, 
the heſt affected to the eee nn had been beuge ERS 
of their commiſſions ®*, 

ERouſed by theſe alarming cam the laden of thi Whigs 
now began to hold frequent conſultations, and to concert meaſures 
for counteracting thoſe deſigns which they believed to have been 
formed by their enemies. The duke of Argyle, general Cadogan, 
and general Stanhope, were active in preparing the officers, whom 
they knew to be friendly to the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, for taking 
the moſt likely ſteps to ſecure the allegiance of the Engliſh army, 
while the agents of the elector negotiated with the States and other 
foreign powers for a ſupply of troops and ſhips, in caſe of his finding 
it neceſſary to uſe force for eſtabliſning his claim to the crown of 
Britain. A ſcheme was formed for ſeizing the tower upon the firſt 
approach of danger; and an aſſociation was entered into by ſeveral 
whig leadets for defending the e ſettlement “. Nef 

Tl ns tagt 001 22115 αν. After 


The duke of Argyle was remowed freaks 
all his places, April, and the command of 
the Scottiſh guards was given to the earl of 
Dundonald ; upon which the duke received 
ten thouſand pounds. Colonel Egerton and 
colonel Sydney were ordered to ſell their 
companies in the foot - guards, for the ſum of 
a thouſand pounds each z and M. General 
Devenport, to © ſell his poſt of lieutenant of the 
firſt troop of life-guards. The diſmiſſed offi- 
cers urged the diſgrace they had endured, as a 
teſt of their fidelity to the n of Hanover, 
upon the arrival of George I. Memorial of 
the Duke of Marlborough, - Hardwicke's 
Collin, vol. i ls p. 522. 

Memoirs of the 4 & ur Laſt 3 p- 313. 


Tindal, * *. 5. 143. Theſe proceedings 
did not eſcape the notice of the. miniſters; 
and, iu the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion, lord Ox- 
ford had moved for a bill to make it treaſon to 
bring foreign troops into the kingdom, 17th 
March. The motion was ridiculed. by the 
Whigs, becauſe foreign troops, if nat! broaght 
into the kingdom with the permiſſion of the 
legiſlature, - were open enemies; but, as the 
treaſuter could not be ignorant of this, his 
intention probably was, to convey to the 
Whigs a hint 5 his being en with 
their deſigns. 

It is a curious l ha ha duke of Marl. 
borough refuſed to ſign the whig aſſociation. 


Tindal, vol. x. p. 144. From this circum- 


ſtance, 
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au increaſed ; and at length aroſe to the moſt indecent violence. 


deprive each other of the good opinion and patronage of the queen; 


grace the earl of Oxford, than her ambition had formerly eme 
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After the diſſolution of ä diſcords of the eabinet 


The rival miniſters were now incapable of reflecting that their cauſe 
was. ftilt indiviſible, and that they muſt ſtand or fall together. 
Every conſideration of private intereſt and reputation Was abſorbed 
by the fury of reſentment; and for the ſake of gratifying it, they put 
all to hazard. The earl of Oxford and lord Bolingbroke ſtrove to 


and each of them grew more tenacious, of his place from the: deſire of 
mortifying the other. The treaſurer complained of the turbulence, 
the inſolence, and rapaciouſneſs of his rival. The ſecretary accuſed 
the treaſurer of betraying the honour, of his miſtreſs; of intriguing 
with the friends and family of the ſucceſſor, and of concurring with 
her majeſty's enemies at home, to retrench her prerpgatiye and ex · 
poſe, her reputation, together with that of her faithful ſervants, to 
public infamy. The latter found a powerful auxiliary in lady 
Maſham, whoſe reſentment rendered her now no leſs, eager to diſ- 
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NE | Daene ASTIEOTSY 
—__ en ground to n chat... 
he was fill wavering, and choſe to reſerve 
himſelf for the juncture of circumſtances, at 
the opening of the ſucceſſion. 

The princeſs Sophia died on the gth June: 
an event which was reckoned favourable: to 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, becauſe her ſon, 
veſted with royalty, would be enabled to act 
with greater -promptitude and vigour than * 
could under delegated authority. 

97 Political State, vol. vii. p. 61 
The earl of Oxford was ſupported by the duke 
of Shrewſbury, lord Bingley, the duke of 
Buckinghamfture,, and thoſe of the Tories 
who were ſuppoſed to be friendly to the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion :; lord Bolingbroke was ſup- 
ported by lady Maſham, the duke of Ormond, 
the lord high chancellor Harcourt, the biſhop 
of Rocheſter, and others. of the high. chusck 
party. Cunningham, vol. ü. p. 440. 


„1 


cerned, and created expectations, which he 


- earl of Oxford fafther incurred” lady Ma- 
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1 * Life of Bolin broke. Qufard's Letter 
to the Queen. Political State, vol. vil. p. 614. 
The conſciouſneſs of her effectual aſſiſtance, in 
raiſing lord Oxford to power, rendered lady 
Maſham impatient of his miniſterial control 
in any caſe where her private intereſt was con- 


could not gratify conſiſtently with honour and 
duty. Her diſpleaſure was firſt excited 
againſt him by his oppoſing the Canada expe- 
dition, 1711, the command of which was 
given to her brother; and, as lord 'Boling- 
broke had a joint take i in that affair, it natu- 
rally promoted a coalition between him and 
che lady, for the purpoſe of ſubverting the 
treaſurer's- influence with the queen. The 


ſham's' reſeutment, by diſapproving of the 
queen's generoſity in granting her a penſion 
of fifteen hundred * per annum; and 

ber 
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The cabinet at length became a theatre of wrangling and ſeurrility. 
Reproaches and 'rectiminations; vented by the indignant rivals in th 
very preſence of the ſovereign, inſulted her diguity, and filled hey 
with perplexity and diſmay. A regard to public ibuſineſs, as well as 
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to her 'own "tranquillity, left her no alternative but the diſmiſſion | 


of one or both of the contending miniſters. The ſtaff was taken 


from the cart of Oxford; at Windſor,” on the evening of the 27th 


July“, before her majeſty had yet fixed upon his ſucceſſor. His 
removal did not reſtore that interior harmony which was expected. 
For, after it had been agreed to put the treaſury into commiſſion, the 
privy counſellors preſent were divided in their opinions about the 
perſons fitteſt for that important truſt. The heat of their diſputes, 
prolonged till'two in the morning in her majeſty's preſence, threw: 
her into dreadful agitation, which was followed by ſuch an alarming 
diſorder as rendered her unable to come to the council next day, 
when ſhe intended to ſettle the new arrangements. On the 29th, 
the ſymptoms of danger increaſed, and indicated, on the Mg follow 
ing, a ſpeedy approach of her diſſolution. 5 
The duke of Somerſet, and the duke of Argyle, when ln were 
informed of the queen's ſituation, repaired immediately to Ken- 
ſi 1 75 Where the Fs council was ane and e G 


bo 4 - ao; & © j 17 


her rndignatipn againſt him roſe beyond all 


bounds, for his promoting the 1 inquiry into the 


Aſſiento contract, which "deprived her of the 


mmenſe profit, which ſe expected to derive 


' from being a partner in it under the royal 
name. „Ie has been,“ ſays ſhe in a letter 
to Dr. Swift, z9th July 1714, giving him 
the nickname of the Dragon, © the moſt un- 
« grateful man to the queen, and to all his 
« beſt friends, that ever was born.“ 
Lord Oxford ſays, in a letter to Dr. 


Swift, that he Had no power in the cabinet 


hace the 25th July 1713. Swift's Letters, 
Ne 147. Both he and lord Bolingbroke had 
for ſome time paſt been courting the whig 


on 


lords; and it was faid, that the diſcovery of 


lord | Oxford's. inviting the duke of Marlbo. 


rough to come to England, and of his making 
known the queen's counſels to the court of 
Hanover, was 'the immediate cauſe of her 
majeſty's diſpleaſure. Political State, vol. vii, 
p. 623. The day the treafurer's ſtaff was 


taken from lord Oxford, lord Bolingbroke 


gave an entertainment to generals Stanhope, 
Cadogan, and Palmer, Sir William Wyndham, 
Mr. Craggs, and ſeveral Whigs. 

0 The queen aſcribed” her illneſs to the 


agitation of her ſpirits; and ſaid to one of her 


phyſicians, that ſhe ſhould not outlive it. 
Tindal, vol. x. p. 227. Swift's Letters, 
No 148, 149- 


CH AP. 


—— preſent intereſting juncture. It appeared of the greateſt importance, 
"714: chat the office, of treaſurer, ſhould be filled ; and the council unani- 
zit july. mouſly, agreed to recommend the duke of Shrewſbury, to her ma- 
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of an invitation from che miniſters to aſſiſt with their advice at- che 


jeſty as the fitteſt perſon for that appointment; which, being inti- 
mated to her, at an interval of eaſe, ſhe put the treaſurer” s ſtaff 1 into 
| his hands,. * expreſſed her entire fatisfaQtion with the diſpoſal 
of it“. 
All the privy counſellors i in London were nes to give their at- 
. in council. The moſt expeditious meaſures were con- 
certed for ſecuring the city, and for ſtrengthening all the forts and 
maritime towns. Mr. Craggs was diſpatched to the court of Ha- 
nover, that the elector might be prepared to ſet out for England upon 
the firſt notice of the queen's death. In the evening, after ſhe 
had appointed the ney, treaſurer, her majeſty fell into a lethargy, and 
continued inſenſible till ſhe expired on the morning of the iſt of 
Auguſt, in the fiftieth year of her age. 
Mildneſs, timidity, and anxiety were ee es] in 
the temper of this princeſs ; and to their influence, chiefly, we may 
aſcribe moſt of the intereſting occurrences in her. government, and 
private life. While ſhe relied implicitly upon the counſeis of her 
favourites, they were not reſtrained, by the fear of her reſentment, 
from abuſing indulged power, and violating the obligations of gra- 
titude. Although ſhe had imbibed all the keenneſs of a party ſpirit, 
yet ſhe was deterred from purſuing its impulſe by the firſt appear- 
ance of danger. - She diſcarded the Tories, who, from the confidence 
of her patronage at the beginning of her reign, were running into a 
courſe. of meaſures, tending to the diſunion of her ſubjeQs, and the 
danger of the proteſtant ſucceſſion. Under the awe of a ruling 
junto, ſhe gave her ſanction to the continuance of the war, con- 
trary to the bent of her own, judgment and feelings, at a time when 


1 Tindal, vol. x. p. 229. * | 05 | 
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#,* 4 QUEEN ANNE. 1 


dons for Britain, tan „ot whith- wi nally obtained. 6 4 


Haraſſed at the cloſe of her days by the jealouſies of the Whigs, 

and their urging ſecurities for the proteſtant ſettlement, which did 
violence to her affections, ſhe was prevented by the apprehenſion of 
perſonal danger, more than by principle or inclination, from taking 


any reſolute N ond an the ee the cron to her 


brother. 


' $$ 


She had high notions of prerogative, which however produce 


no worſe effect, than rendering her partial to its advocates. 
The ingratitude of her firſt favourites rendered queen Anne more , 


« & 


faſpiclous and guarded, after their diſmiſſion; and a diſtruſt of her 


meet with her — Aen. 
bn t eius "is; ids 


13 1 


rian, is authenticated by Dr. Swift, who had 


the beſt Fee know her from the i nform- 
ation or her miniſters. “ 1 Will tell you one 


* much ſhe was governed by the, late miniſtry, 


« jealous in that point, even of thoſe who 
got her out of the other's hands.” Journal 


to Stella, February 1741. 


„6 The queen grew ſo jealous u upon che 


= change of her ſervants, that often, from 


fear of bemg impoſed on and over caution, 


os Jhe would impoſe upon herſelf. She took 
%a delight in refuſing thoſe who were 


«thought to, have, had the greateſt power 


$ 
* * 


his view of the queen” 5 5 5 
An as not been attended to by any hiſto- 


rums alittle mto the other extremè, and is 4 uſual miſtake of th 


« that ſhe overſhot the mark, 


br 0 
40 her alrend repared, in order to be ſign 
„ POR AMC PICpa $9, 0 rder to eh 


miniſters, and an unwillingneſs to yield to their advice in the laſt 
years of her reign, were one cauſe of their ſlowneſs in the proſe · 
eution of that ſyſtem of meaſures, which was expected from the 
promiſes they had made to the Tories, before they game into power. 
They had gained the queen's favour by recommending to her the 
exerciſe of independent authority; and this made her afterwards the 


more poſitive in reſiſting any eee which did not A 
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0 with ber even in =» * won reaſonable things, 


ti and ſuch as were neceffary for her fervice, 
6 nor would let them be done, until ſhe fell 


„„ into the humour of it herſelf.” Swift 
one Memorial on the Change of Miniſtry 1710. 
great ſtate ſecret: The queen, ſenſible how - 


In diſpenſiag her favours, ſhe way 
46 tremely cautious 8 low and, after the 
e who think they have 


v 
and | 955 


te the other extreme. When a perſon ha 
«© pened to he recomn en ed to Her as ap 1! 
tc for her ſervice, or proper to E. 'obliged, 
C perhaps, after a long delay , ſhe” would CON- 
e ſent; but if the treaſurer 7 at the 


f 
« ſame time a warrant, or other 1 ent to 


© been impaſed o 


8 


56g 
more C 11 Kilt P. 


1714. 
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c ANY This princeſs ties had the fingujavifate of being both praiſed, and 
——ebndemfed, for her eondutt as n relation. By one party ſhe has 
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9+ poet fepteleter as an am able pattern of 'domeſtic tenderneſs ;/and 


by another; AF an odious Example of. filial depravity. She was a 
kind and dutiful wife; and though eneumbered with the cares of 
royalty," and depreſſed with bodily infirmities, ſhe never omitted the 
minnteft *comugal reſpect, and attended the ſick- bed of her huſ- 
band with ſympathy and tenderneſs, almoſt unexampled in the 
higher ranks of life. She loved her children with the fondeſt affec- 
tion, and pad the moſt aſſiduous attention to their health and educa- 
ion. But ſſie has been accuſed of hard- heartedtieſs in nv her 
father in the Hour of his extretnt yy. 
While we aſcribe what all have approved of, in the domeſtic be- 
havibur of Anne, to a ſenſe of duty, and her own native diſpoſition, 
we ought not to overlook thoſe peculiar ciroumftances in her ſitua- 
tion, which afford ſome apology for the ſuſpenſion of natural affec- 
ton, tK6ugh they do not amount to a juſtification of it. Fhe habit 
of a blind deference to the advice of lord and lady Churchill, and a 
conſcientious anxiety for the proteſtant religion, expoſed to the ex- 
ttemity of danger, ſtifled the emotions of filial tenderneſs, in a mo- 
ment of fingular agitation and perplexity, and precipitated her into 
an action, which would have been inexcuſable, if it had been the re- 
fult of cool 1 and ae; a motives, of be and 


ambition. # d 
In all the different ſtations me filled, this EY had the merit if 


obferving the ſtricteſt rules of 'cxconomy,/ in the management of her 
fortune; while ſhe was not deficient in charity, and exceeded in 


a to her favourites. 


i 


ofe he 3 on ber 3 bre. „ her own time, which never failed to be the 
66 „ the would not; and thus the affair longeſt the thing could ſuffer. Swift's 
*. would ſometimes be: for ſeveral months to- Enquiry into the Behaviour of the Queea'd 
«© gether, although the thing were ever fo laſt Miniſtry. | 
* reaſonable, or that even the public-ſuffered It is a remarkable fact that no perſon was 
„by the delay. So that the miniſter had no executed for treaſon in Britain during the | 
other remedy, but to let her majeſty take reign of queen Anne, Tind. vol. L. p. 5 
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DEN ANN *** 


In the R n 2 7 
Her zeal for the proſperity of the chureh min aHeſted byiextendivg wormemm 
the meahs-of public. inſtructionz by augmenting, at her own.cxponce, 
the livings of the poor clergy; and by expreſſing, on all occaſione, a 
ſolieitude for the purity of the clerical character. 
She poſſeſſed a conſidetable degtee of taſte for the Wa arts 3 
amuſed herſelf With muſic and painting; and delivered hon public 
ſpeeches With a melodious nme charmed che ears ef her 
audience. 9 
The deceitfulneſs of 5 as a criterion of benntneth, has | 
often been inferred from the condition of royalty; and was re- 
markably verified in the life and reign of queen Anne. We be- 
hold a nation riſing, under her auſpices, to the ſummit of proſperity. 
While fignal ſucceſs crowned her military exertions abroad, agricul- 
ture, commerce, manufaCtures, ſcience, and literature, advanced, 
with rapid ſteps, at home; every event, and every improvement, 
which contribute to the opulence, the power, and the renown, of a 
nation, diſtinguiſh the reign of queen Anne, as the moſt propitious 
and brilliant recorded in the annals of Britain. But when we follow 
this princeſs into retirement, and furvey the incidents. of her pri- 
vate life, what a centraſted ſcene diſcloſes itſelf to view; and how 
much are we ſtruck with the wide diſtinction between external 
grandeur, and perſonal felicity'! ! ils 14000 to thy) 
She ſurvived a numerous family of children =, the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, deſtined by the act of ſettlement to fucceed. her, lived to the 
age of twelve; and exhibited early bloſſoms of every accompliſh- 
ment, that could elevate the hopes of a nation, and delight the heart 
of a parent. E hovsl 2 fl 07 vinmod 
The poſſeſſion K a crown, held upon the r uf ratifying 
the degradation and exile of her own family, muſt have coſt her 
many a pang, which the durſt not impart to the moſt Well 
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$4. or daughters and thee ons. | 8 
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CHA P. friends. While looked up to as this firſt potentate in Europe, and 
I loaded with congratulations upon the ſucceſs of her arms, ſhe was a 
7 fave in her own' houſe; and ſubjected to daily affronts and morti- 
fications, from the  itifotenee- and uſutpations - of her ſervants. 
. | Emancipated, at length; from her chains, the only entered upon 
new ſcene of vexation and trial; and all her remaining days were 
embittered hy the jealouſies of her people, the turbulence es- 
tion, /and the coritentions and qutrage of a diſtrad ed hi 6 
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The Danger of the PRoTBSTANTs — during. 


the laſt Years or the Reign of e ANNE. 
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"HE lager of che betet ſucceſſion was the point upon 

| which the Whigs endeavoured to enflame the nation as often 
as they were out of power, and which they urged, with greater vehe- 
mence and ſucceſs, at the cloſe of this reign. It was the ſpring of 
che principal motions introduced by oppoſition, and occaſioned the 
moſt intereffi ng debates in both houſes during the laſt parliament. 
It was a ſubjedt 1 that gave great uneaſineſs to the queen, embarraſſed 
adminiſtration, and agitated the people more than any other that 
occurred i in the whole courſe of this reign. It cannot therefore be 
deemed' a ſuperfluous labour; to deſcend' into an accurate and full 
detail; of all the circumſtances and facts relative to a topic of ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed importance, and of the concluſions dtawn from them at 
the time when they happened. From theſe tlie reader will be en⸗ 
abled to judge upon the following queſtions; Whether the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion was actually in danger; to· what extent it was ſo; and 


whether there exiſts any evidence ef a defien ign having been formed 


by the tory miniſters, collectively, or individuals of that deſcription, 


410 


ſeparately, or by the queen herſelf, for ſebhring t the ſucceſſion of * 


crown to her brother.. oa e 8 
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DANGER OF THE PROTESTANT SUCCESSION 
The proſecution of this deſign will impoſe. the neceſſity of re- 
peating ſhortly ſome facts already mentioned in this hiſtory, and of 


inſiſting largely upon others, which, though they ought to have had 
an earlier place, agteeably to chronological arrangement, 2 505 


chief intereſt from their relation to the ſubject under review. 


In every period of the reign of queen Anne, as well as in * of 
king William, a correſpondence was carried on between the court of 


St. Germains and. Mein friends, in Epgland and Ireland. Frofeſſons 
of good: will to the exiled prince were made verbally to his agents, 


and ſometimes' certified under their own hands, not only by perſons 


originally attached to his intereſt, or thoſe that had become ſo from 
the- irritation of diſappointments, but by à few, who were numbered 
among the friends of the houſe of Hanover, and truſted. by the go- 


vernment. Thoſe obligations, which reſtrained:perſons, wha were 
in:.office under king William, from profeſſing attachment to the abdi- 


cated ſovereign, loſt much of their influence. at the acceſſion e of queen 
Anne. The right or claim of William, and of James, were con- 
trary and irreconcileable. The enforcement, or effect of the one, 


was founded on the excluſion and deſtruction of the other. The 


profeſſion of allegiance, and the tender of ſervice, made by any of 
the miniſters of king William to his predeceſſor, were a direct and 


Hagrant violation of probity and honour. But the right of queen 


Anne appeared to the Jacobites more perfect than that of William, 


becauſe it was of a lineal or hereditary nature, a qualification, u upon 
which. they laid the principal ftreſs., Nor did the acknowledgment 
of her title militate to the final overthrow of her brother's. As it 
ſeemed probable from his youth and health that he would ſurvive | 
his ſiſter, it was only a temporary ſuperſeding, or poſtponing his 
actual authority, to a period, when it might be hoped that the junc- 
ture of events would remove dangers, which muſt have attended his 
acceſſion immediately upon the death of William. He might 
change his religion, or ſatisfy the nation by e giving ample. ſecurities 
for the prevention of miſchief, dreaded from his adhering to it. The 
queen, 


IN THE LAST YEARS OF QANNE'S REION.- 


queen, whatever ſhe declared or intended at preſent, might alter her 
ſentiments, and wiſh to devolve the ſucceſſion upon her brother. 
Upon theſe principles and conjectures, it appeared to ſome, that 
there was no diſhonour and little danger in a divided allegiance ;; and 
that they might look forward to the lineal heir without any breach 
of their fidelity to the reigning prince. Suppoſing that there had 

exiſted no correſpondence with the court of St. Germains, and that 

no definitive reſolutions for ſerving it had been adopted, yet the in- 

fluence of principles ſo ſpecious, and of conjectures ſo probable, in- 

creaſed the hazard « N * ann aud the . of its 
defenders £19474 [iT 

The aſcendancy of the Tories, aind "yy peace kh onda wers 
conſidered as events unfavourable to the proteſtant ſucceſſion; becauſe 
the former were ſuſpected of having a partiality to the doctrine of 
hereditary right, and becauſe the continuance of the war had 
hitherto cramped the intrigues of Lewis, who was ſuppoſed to Rove 
an intereſt in eſtabliſhing the right of the pretender*, 


vacaney of the crown of England. 


Engliſh miniſters conducted the negotiations at Utrecht, were con- 


the continent * £ 


* The Engliſhman; Criũs 3 and Pamphlets p. 26. 
2 + The Barrier Treaty vindicated, 


The 


From vague, indeterminate ſuſpicions, the party in TP UG . 
vanced to direct aud ſpeeific charges againſt the miniſters. It was 
aſſerted, that though, in order to lull the Whigs into ſecurity, they 
had exacted an open and formal recognition of the queen's right, and 
the act of ſettlement, by the French king, yet they ha! ſeeretly con- 
ſented to reſervations wich he had made 8 them, . the 


The repeal of the barrier treaty, which b the States to defend 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, was an incontrovertible diminution of its 


fecurity; and the precipitancy and dictatorial ſpirit, with which the 


ſidered as diſreſpectful to the mT and ee to his intereſt on 


> Macpherſon's State n paſſim. Y bem. | Report of the Secret Committee, 
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Abe familiar intercourſe, opened between the eourts of London 
and Paris after the peace, and the minute complaiſance of the French 
King in ſending preſents to the queen, which were well received, 
circumſtances ſimilar to What had happened during the reign” o 
Charles II., created ſuſpicions, that the intriguing ſpirit of Lewis was 
not yet at ret, and that its preſent object was the exaltation of 'a 
prince, WhO * bed e Pech * to the e 


of his patron 
The Aetende of the chevalier in the territory of the duke of 


Lorrain, at no inconvenient diſtance for carrying on à corre- 
ſpondence both with the court of France and his friends in Eng- 
land, gave a juſt alarm to the partiſans of the houſe of Hanoyer. 
The ineffectual applications of the queen for his removal, with other 
incidents afterwards 'to be mentioned, only ſerved to confirm the 
Whigs in their opinion, that her application had: not been made 
with fincerity'; : and that ſhe was not Wwe to the cauſe of het 
brother. * & i053; 4 4 1% 1 

The growing ibfirmitics of the ee rendered the Whigs 
more urgent in'demanding additional ſecurities for the Hanoveriat 
fucceffion, and the reluctance of the queen to comply with theft, 
and particularly her oppoſing the electoral princes coming to Eng 
land, were at length deemed demonſtrative proofs. of her alienation 
from that family. It was natural for the Whigs to fear, that theit 
importunity, as it had failed of ſucceſs, would GVO the queen to 
adopt meaſures fatal to their hopes. ' (5.4 SET 

Foreign tranſactions, compared with the meaſures of admini- 
tration at home, r to wear a threatening aſpect. After the 
news of the queen's illneſs reached France, ſeveral battalions; were 
ordered to march towards the northern coaſts there, under the Pro- 
text of changing the garriſons. From the ſtation in which they 


$ "Pati State, Lol. K. 8 ol Feb. 1714. Letter of Rey: to 
Fl Re: 


0 Letters of Smut to Robethon, Jan. and 8 8 20 ch Feb. 1714. 596 ba 


wert 
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were placed; and the expedition with which ſhips of war were at 
the ſame time fitting out in all the French ports, the miniſters of the 
elector were perſuaded, that Lewis was preparing for the invaſion of 
England, upon the firſt notice of the queen's death 

Nor did the hopes of the exiled prince depend upon the court of 
France alone: interceſſions were carried on, in his behalf, by the 
envoy of the duke of Lorrain, for procuring the friendſhip of the 
court of Vienna; and it was deemed no unfavourable token of ſucceſs, 
that a propoſal for marrying him to one of the young princeſles of 
that family was politely received by the emperor, and poſtponed 


rather than rejected, upon account of his precarious fortune“. 


The 


friends of James formed ſanguine expectations from the interpoſition 
of the king of Sweden, whoſe ardour and intrepidity increaſed the 
importance of his friendſhip or enmity, far beyond the, eſtimate of 


his natural reſources. As he was, perhaps, the only prince in Europe, 


who retained any portion of the high ſpirit of chivalry, and who 
ated from the impulſe of his feelings, more than from the maxims 
of a ſelfiſh and contracted policy, it was hoped, that the ſufferings 
of the houſe of Stuart would move his heart, and that the redreſs of 
them would preſent an enterpriſe, worthy of that elevation and 
generoſity of ſentiment for which he was diſtinguiſhed”, 

The Hanoverian family was not without ſerious apprehenſions, 
leſt the very principle and baſis of their pretenſions to the ſueceſſion 
ſhould be overturned, by the chevalier's changing, or profeſſing to 


change his religion. After his arrival in . he diſmiſſed his 


2 They were ſtationed at Gravelines, Calais, 
Berg, St. Winnox, St. Omers, and Boulogne. 
One regiment was placed at Douay, another 
at Valenciennes, and a third at Aveſnes. 

; * Schutz's Letter to Robethon, 2d Feb. 
to Bothmar, 6th February, 1714. Hanoverian 
Letter to the Duke of Lorrain from his 
Envoy at Vienna, 22d February 1714. The 
Duke s Letters to his Envoy, March 1714- 


4 E 


Stuart Papers. 

* Memorial, Verſailles, 22d Sept. 1706; 
Memorial of Sieur Lamb, April 1711. Stuart 
Papers. It appears from a letter of Mr. Jack- 
ſon, reſident at Stockholm, to Mr. Boyle, 211k 
March 1708, that the French reſident had no- 
tified, to the court of Sweden, the intended: 
invaſion of Scotland, with the view to obtain 
its aſſiſtance in placing the chevalier upon the 
throneof Britain. Mr. Jackſon's Letters, MSS, 


Roman 
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Roman catholic ſecretary, and made other arrangements in his 
houſehold, in favour of his proteſtant adherents. He profeſſed the 
kindeſt intentions towards the members of the church of England, and 
his willingneſs to liften, with candour, when he had an opportunity, 
to the arguments in vindication of the proteſtant faith. The Jacob- 
ites in England were induſtrious in propagating theſe facts, which 
preſaged the ſpeedy removal of every obſtacle to their hopes, and in 
giving ſuch favourable accounts of the demeanour and character 
of the Young prince, as were likely to gain the affections of the 
people 

Theſe foreign events, connected with incidents at home, and the 
conduct of the miniſters, ſtrengthened the ſuſpicion of their having 
formed a plan, in concert with the French king and court of St. 
Germains, for ſubverting, by progreſſive ſteps, the Hanoverian ſuc- 
ceſſion. Various treatiſes were publiſhed in England, tending to 
eftabliſh the claim of the houſe of Stuart to the crown of Britain. 
One of them, which had been advertiſed in the gazette, and com- 
poſed, it was believed, from materials furniſhed by - the mini- 
ſters, aſſerted, in the boldeft and moſt explicit terms, the nullity of 
parliamentary authority, touching the ſucceſſion; and the indefeaſible 
nature of hereditary right. The indignation of the Whigs and the 
clamour of the people had forced the crown lawyers to commence a 
proſecution againſt the author; but, from the dilatory ſteps with 
which it was purſued, and the interference of the queen in remitting 
a part of the ſentence pronounced by the court, it did not at all 


change the On of thoſe who before Ow unfavourably of the 
miniſters 5 


1 Martine Letter to Robethon, 23d March tained the moſt favourable account of the che- 
1714. Hanoverian Papers. The chevalier valier's behaviour to the proteſtants, as am 
at that time entertained Mr. Leſley, a elergy - evidence of which he had made choice of a 
man of the church of England, in his family, ſecretary of ſtate, and his chief miniſter be · 
to officiate to his proteſtant fervants. Tin- longing to the proteſtant congregation. 
dal, vol. x. p. 182. 12 Letter to Bothmar, 25th May 1714. 

A letter from Mr. Leſley to a member of Political State, vol. vii. p. 488. 
parliament was openly handed about. It con- | 
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From their fiſt eatrance into power, they had been accuſed: of 
giving too much countenance to men of ill-reputation for political 
principles; but, after the confirmation of the peace, their indulgence 
ta the friends of the court of St. Germains was openly exerciſed in 
violation of law, and to the manifeſt prejudice of the Hanoverian 
intereſt, Many, who had left the kingdom to avoid proſecution for 
treaſon, and ſome, who had been actually attainted, returned with 
impunity to England and Ireland. Sir Patrick Lawleſs, formerly:in 
the ſervice of king James and ſuſpected of being employed as bis 
ſon's agent in London, appeared at court, and it was confidently 
reported that he had been admitted to a private conference with;the 
queen. Emboldened by ſuch teſtimonies of miniſterial favour, 
the Jacobites threw off all diſguiſe, and took a more active part in 
political affairs than they had done at any period ſince, the revolu- 
tion. Their influence in every part of the country, during the elec» 
tion, was exerted in favour of the candidates, befriended by the 
miniſters; and the interference and anxiety which the Roman 
catholics, diſcovered upon the ſame fide, contrary to all the rules of 


prudence and decorum, were public evidences, how well they un- 


derſtood, that, their own intereſt hinged entirely upon the eſtabliſhed 
ſuperiority of the Tories, But, what above all was alarming to the 
Whigs, and ſufficient to ſuperſede and cancel all legal ſecurities for 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion, was a ſcheme of new-modelling the army, 
in which the miniſters ſeemed to be advancing with rapid ſteps. 
Many whig officers were diſmiſſed, and their commiſſions given to 
thoſe who were ſuſpected of attachment to the houſe of Stuart. 
Beſides the preſumptive evidence of danger, ariſing from the ſitua- 
tion and diſpoſitions of foreign ſtates, and the meaſures and conduct of 
miniſters, the Hanoverian agents received the ſtrongeſt declarationsand 
aſſurances from their friends in England, that the principal members of 
Detection of the Staff, p. 2. 14. 1+ Schutz's Letter to Robethon, 16th Jan. 


Schutz's Letter to Robethon, 6th February 1714. Political State, vol. vi. p. 253. 
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Admĩniſtratiom wete entirely devoted to the intereſt of tlie rival heir; 
that they correſponded with him, and with the court of France; that 
"they preſcribed plans to his agents for rendering his ſucceſſion more 
eaſy” and certain; and that the queen herſelf had become W 
deſirous to devolve the crown upon her brother 
' © Such is the ſubſtance of the evidence, upon which the found of the 
Whigs for the proteſtant ſuccefſion were founded. Remote from the 
period ef prejudice, and furniſhed with additional information, we 
are enabled to correct the miſrepreſentation of ſome facts; to ſupply 
' what is wanting in others; to appropriate to every circumſtance 
its proper weight, and to approach nearer to a true concluſion con- 
en a point of 'chief importance in the hiſtory of this reign. 
It will be readily admitted, that no conſiderable ſtreſs ought to be 
laid either upon the letters from England, containing aſſurances of 
attachment to the court of St. Germains, or upon verbal declarations 
to the ſame purpoſe. The exiled prince had many friends, who were 
diſpoſed to ferve him from the pure influence of attachment; but, as 
his eauſe; upon a fair calculation of chances, could not be reckoned 
hopeleſs, we eannõt doubt, but that intereſted men, of every deſcrip- 
tion, would anxiouſly wiſh that he might be impreſſed with favour- 
able views of their inclinations towards him. Upon this. baſis, is 
founded the intelligence; which the Stuart agents communicated to 
-the court of St. Germaine, / eencerning the difpoktions of many * 
ſons of diſtinction in England. 
The eoncluſion of the war was an event . to the cheva- 
Her, fo far as it removed the difficulties of correſponding with his 
friends, and reſtored to the French king the opportunity of negotiat- 
ing and intriguing for his intereſt, of which he had been deprived 
while at open enmity with Britain. But this cannot be admitted as 
fair ground for ſulpe&ing, the tory. adminifiration, becauſe it would 


* Schute's Larter to Robethon, 22d "RIG | ſame, 18th; Martborough's to Robethon, zoth 
17133 bo Bothmar, 2gth September; to the November. Hanoverjan Papers. 1713. 
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certainly have been a bad argument for continuing the war, to haye 
aſſerted, that it contributed to the ſecurity of the proteſtant ſuęceſ- 
ſion. The queſtion, material to the point at iſſue, is this, whether any 
thing was done at the peace, by ſecret ſtipulation or by verbal, agree- 
ment, - between the 000g powers, for e the intereſt of the 
chevalier. aint ri ai Hon 
When the firſt motion for peace was made in * French court, 
his cauſe does not appear to have met with) the ſmalleſt. attention or 
regard, notwithſtanding thoſe flattering promiſes of friendſhip, to his 
ſon, with which Lewis had conſoled the abdicated king in his laſt 
hours. In conſequence of the anxious .importunity of the queen 
mother, perhaps, from ſome impulſe of compaſſion, and certainly 
from political conſiderations, the French king was at length pręvailed 
upon to charge Meſnager, when he was ſent the ſecond time into 
England, with inſtructions relative to the intereſt, af the cheyalier. 
Theſe, however, were ſo general and ſo guarded, that it was evident 
Lewis was but little intereſted in their ſueceſs; and that he yas 
reſolved to make no ſcruple about ſacrificing the cauſe of his relation, 
if it ſhould be found to obſtru the peace. Meſnager, however, 
had this buſineſs at heart more than his maſter. . In the courſe of; his 
private conferences with. an Engliſh; nobleman, wha was in the con- 
fidence of the court and ,miniſters,, he watched every. opportunity 
of learning from him their „ ivate en eee ſuc» 


ceſſion. n 121 f 


4 he" 


The en article of the peace, ee the queen 8 
title, afforded him decaſion of coming directly to the point, and. ex- 
preſſing his hopes of the queen's inclination to xeſtore her brother. 
The perſon, whom he addreſſed, diſcovered emotions of ſurpriſe and 


* Meſoager, p- 205. It will be accept = the treaty requires it, and the quédn- fäfflts 
% able to me ĩſ you can render the young king * upon it, you muſt give him up to his better 
« any ſervice; and bring the new miniſtry © fortunes, we muſt not be ruined on his ac- 
and queen into his intereſt; and make way * count. Entendez vous, ſaid the king twice 
for his being placed on the throne after the together.“ Meſnager, p. 271. Zee Report of 
6 | queen; but remember, if the main affair of the Secret Committee, p. 128. © 1 
alarm 
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alarm upon bis introducing; this topic 5' but ſdon made him under 


ſtand that ho s Got diſpleaſed with it, amd that the ſhyneſe and 


back wardneſs ef the: miniſters aroſe from their fears and jealouſies of 
dne znother; ther than from any want of eſteem and afſection for 
the che valier; and that the propoſttions to be publiely urged, relative 
to his caſe, were 1 * _ 5 of form, and to IVE N 
Seen ag ige at ent I 37 ant 311 
This diſcovery hagge, Se dend agen, the expedient of 
propoſing 'a ſecret article, to be figned by the queen, diſengaging 
Lewis from any obligation concerning the fuceeſſion, which he 
might be required to agree to openly in the coutfe of the treaty". 
After feveral converſations to the ſame purpoſe, which were of ſo 
delicate a nature, that none of the miniſters had the refolution to take 
a part in them, the French agent was introduced to a lady in high 
favour with the queen, in whoſe information and promiſes he was 
encouraged t6 place entire confidence. From her he learned What, 
from other concurrent eireumſtances, we may believe to be a true 
account of the temper of the miniſters, and of the queen, namely, 
that whatever they thought or inclined, they were all ſtruck dumb 
with fear; that not one dared to mention to another, or to the queen 
herſelf, tlie ſubject of the ſucceſſion, except in expreſſions ſtrictly 
conformed to the law; that the queen was vexed and offended at 
their darkneſs and reſerve, becauſe ſhe entertained friendly ſenti- 
ments in behalf of her brother; but ſhe was not leſs afraid than her 
miniſters to give vent to them, and it would be a relief to her mind, 
if any expedient could be contrived, for mitigating and undoing the 
hard condition, reſpeQing the exiled prince, to which ſhe herſelf and 
the French king were conſtrained-to ſubmit; and that, after all, it 
muſt be left to him to deviſe ſuch an expedient, as her majeſty was 
ſo much frightened, that ſhe durſt not expreſs any concern about 


87 Mefnagers p. 246 „„ den. a 
CAL 2” 4 cit leis 
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ker brother, or even name him to any of her miniſters . Aﬀter 
_ varibus conſultations, to which none but the agent and lady were 
privy, they both agreed, that no ſpecific meaſure could be adopted 
with propriety and ſafety, in the preſent ſtage of the buſineſs; but 
that, while the treaty was depending, inſtructions ſhould be ſent to 
the Engliſh plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, and communicated at the 
ſame time to the French king, from which it might be underſtood, 
that, notwithſtanding his ſeeming deſertion of the chevalier's intereſt, 
by the articles of the treaty which were to be made public, yet he 
ſhould not be prevented from uſing his beſt endeavours, upon her 
majeſty's deceaſe, to place that prince upon the throne of his fathers®. 
| Meſnager repaired to Utrecht, where he was to act as à plenipoten- 
tiary of France. The treaty advanced apace. The Engliſh mini- 
fters peremptorily inſiſted upon the French king's coming under che 
moſt explicit and ſolemn obligations to maintain the proteftant 'ſuc-. 
eeſſion. Meſnager hoped that they would relax in this point, being 
aſſured by his female correſpondent, that inſtructions ſhould ſtill be 
fent to them for that purpoſe from the court of England, but they 
continued tenacious” and inflexible in adhering to their firſt pro- 
poſitions**. The French king, determined to follow rather than to 
prompt the court of England upen this affair, was furprifed more 
than concerned at the courſe in which it ran, and without any men- 
tal reſervation or ſubterfuge; authorized by the tort of England, 

became bound to give no diſturbance to'the act of fettlement®. | 
A coincident event, which contributed” to diſappeint the fchenies: 
of Meſnager and his correſpondent, affords another ſtriking example 
of that fatality which ever purſued the howlſe of Stuart. The 
dowager queen, mbfüfief with the neee * the French king 


1 Meſnager, p. 254, 8. 272. * & Ae u ben al "OO * FO in the intereſt. 
It is probable that the earl of Jerſey was the of the chevalier: EPerwick, vol. ii. p. 192. 
nobleman. with whom Meſnager carried on theſe * Meſnager, p. 276. 

ſecret conferences. Mrs. Maſham certainly was dem, p. 2911 

che lady to w he alludes ; as ſhe ſeems to- ** Idem, p. 309, 
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to her ſon at the beginning of the treaty, and relying but little upon 


the interceſſions of his agent with the ' Engliſh miniſter, ſet on foot 
another ſecret negotiation upon a larger ſcale *, The abbé Gual- 
tier was intruſted with a commiſſion, not only to make attempts 
upon the court and miniſters, but to conſult with the friends of her 
ſon in general, for turning the enſuing peace to his advantage. The 
abbe was utterly deſtitute of every qualification for conducting an 
affair, ſo difficult from its intrinſic importance, and from the reſtraints 
impoſed upon thoſe who were to conduct it, as well as from the 
jealouſy, the acute penetration, and inceſſant vigilance of the per- 
ſons who were likely to thwart it. Intoxicated with the moment= 
ous nature of the buſineſs in which he was employed, he could not 
conceal it: overrating his own abilities, he vaunted of anticipated 
ſucceſs, and was debarred from that intercourſe which was neceſſary 
to its accompliſhment **- When he arrived in England, he commu- 
nicated his inſtructions to the earl of Oxford, who, of all the mini- 
ſters, was certainly leaſt inclined to repeal the act of ſettlement, and, 
who, by amuſing the, abbe and his conſtituents, became maſter of 
their ſecrets, and traverſed. their plots. In the progreſs of theſe 
clandeſtine negotiations, the queen-mother afterwards aſſociated 
another agent, who. was not behind the abbe in raſhneſs and im- 
prudence, which at length gave ſuch general alarm, that the mini- 


ſters, in order to ſave their own reputation, were conſtrained to take 


every ſtep, which the utmoſt ſincerity and ardour could have dic- 
tated, for ſecuring the Hanoverian ſucceſſion * . 


. 33 e P- 207. 314. 8 
AI. is. p- 411. | 

* Meſnager, p..208. © He fancied,” ſays 
Meſnager, « that if he had liberty of ſpeak- 
& ing to her majeſty, ſhe would be unable to 
« refiſt the arguments by which, he would 
% prove to her, that ſhe could never enjoy the 
kingdom of heaven unleſs ſhe delivered the 
„ crown to him whoſe right it was.“ 


23 Mrs. Maſham's Letter to Meſnager, 


From 


Meſnager, p. 301. 310. 314. I have not been 
able to diſcover who this ſecond agent was; 
Meſnager ſays that he was a Scotſman, who 
pretended to have great intereſt with a Scot- 
tiſh lord, an officer of ſtate in England. The 
duke of Hamilton is moſt probably meant by 
the laſt deſcription. 'The ſum of his negotia- 
tions was this: He ſpent a great deal of 
% money-and- ruined the bufineſs. A. Scott- 
« man from St. Germains and a Scotſman in 

your 
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From the detail of all the circumſtances relative to theſe nepo- 


tiations, it appears, that the - zeal. of the agents far ſurpaſſed that of 
their employers. The French plenipotentiary, and the lady, ſeem 


to have gone beyond the limits of their commiſſion; and, from the 
partiality, in which they coincided,” for the intereſt of che young 
prince, were grievouſly diſappointed in finding their united projects 
for ſerving him counteracted by the daſtardly policy of the reſpective 


courts, 'Which were to carry them into execution. The behaviour 
of the French king is perfectly in character. He did not wiſh to 


ſerve! his unfortunate gueſt at the ſmalleſt riſk to himſelf, and as 


little to be tied down from doing it, when an opportunity ſhould 
offer of making his interference ſubſervient to his own intereſt. -- Nor 


did the conduct of the queen deviate from what might have been 
expected in her peculiar ſituation. Divided between fear and affec- 


tion; ſhe did not wiſn to take any ſtep either for her brother or 


againſt him. The proſcription of his title, which was ſuggeſted by 
his miniſters at the outſet of the treaty, hurt her tenderneſs and de- 


lieacy. She certainly wiſhed to avert it, but ſhe had not fortitude 


either to propoſe, or to adopt any poſitive or direct meaſure for raif- 
ing him'to the throne; and,' in any thing that pointed at this, ſhe 
was puſhed forward by her female confident. For, it muſt be ob- 


ſerved, that, as all the accounts relative to the behaviour of the 


queen are given upon the authority of this lady, her own partial 
affection would 3 lead ber to dare them 1 in the mee light, 


in favour of its object 
V Upon the whole, ORE appears no evidence for imputing, to the 


treaty,” either public or: ſecret, or to the miniſters, ſo far as can be 


collected from their conduct in very ſtage of iy any cantpingoy 


« your court have deceived one another, and « they make of their = that he has not 


* abuſed their maſters, As to inquiring “ only expoſed. his errand, but his employer.“ 
« with whom the ſecret has remained, they Meinge,s Letter to Mrs, Maſham, p. 314 
A confeſs, at St. Germains, that it has re- — 16. | 

* mained with Kat, ſo ul a choice did 5% Meſnager, P. 323. 
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againſt the act of ſettlement, or any deſign for reſtoring the exiled 
prince. Whatever party had been in the ſeat of power, or whatever 
their inclinations, with reſpect to the competitors for the crown, had 
been, it was naturally to be expected, upon the opening of a treaty 


for peace, that overtures would be obtruded from the quarter of 
St. Germains; that, for preſerving the ſhow of conſiſtency and 


honour, they would at leaſt be connived at by Lewis; and that they 
would meet with a cordial reception from ſome individuals, of power 
and conſequence in England, who were attached to the houſe of 
Stuart. As the event ſhewed, that the French king was not ſincere 


in the promiſes he made to the queen-mother, ſo he had now many 


ſtrong inducements for adhering to his public engagements. Hig 
dominions were depopulated, and his treaſures exhauſted. by a long 
and unſucceſsful war: the difappointment of all his aſpiring projects, 
and the rapid accumulation of family calamities, together with the 
infivmities of age, broke his ſpirit, and yielded a firmer bond for his 
performing his obligations, and ſpending the reverſion of his days 
in peace, than could have been expected from his probity and 
honour. ö | | 

If there was nothing in the treaty: itſelf, or in the conduct of mi- 
niſters, during its dependence, that could ſuſtain the charge of their 


having any intention of ſubverting the proteſtant ſettlement, was it 


fair to augur danger from their peculiar principles? They were 
Tories, and therefore ſuſpected of a partiality to the lineal heir. 
No perſon, well read in political hiſtory, needs to be informed, that 


parties are in a conſtant fluctuation; and that, during the ſtate of 


conflict and agitation, individuals often change their ſide from mo- 
tives of caprice, paſſion, and intereſt, inſomuch, that unleſs we take 
their own word for it, we ſhould be utterly at a loſs to aſcertain 
their true character and deſignation. Some of the principal leaders 
in oppoſition, towards the end: of this reign, calling themſelves 
Whigs, ſtarted, in their political career, under the banners of the 
Tories; and ſome of the miniſters, if there was any merit annexed 
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to it, had, both from the prejudices of education and their former 
conduct, the belt pretenſions to the name of Whigs 

But the miniſters, whatever they had been, or were, in their hearts, 
from the courſe of events, now found themſelves at the head of the 
Tories; and, having failed in all their endeavours to compound 
with the Whigs, depended entirely upon the ſupport of the former. 
Taking the charge upon this foot, how does the evidence ſtand ? 
Had not the Tories invariably profeſſed their attachment to the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion ; had they not, when in power, vindicated their 
ſincerity. by their deeds, and contributed, by the meaſures which they 
purſued, to its ſecurity ? Did not their prejudices intereſt them upon 
the ſame fide? and did not the zeal of many of them, for the church 
of England, make them revolt with horror from the idea of a popiſh 


ſucceſſor? There remains therefore no authentic argument for 
deducing danger, merely, . the political nen of the aſcend- 


ant party. | 
But RY no proof of gui reſults from the examination, either 


of the perſonal attachments or political principles of the miniſters, 
yet does not their coalition with the avowed friends of the houſe of 


Stuart wear a ſuſpicious aſpect? Were not many of the Jacobites, 
particularly in Scotland, ſucceſsful candidates, at the general election, 
under the auſpices of miniſters? Were not ſome of them promoted 
to offices of truſt; and did they not, on every occaſion, ſtand for- 
ward in ſupport of their patrons? That all this ſhould be true, will 
not appear ſurpriſing, nor any ground of criminal imputation againſt 


the miniſters, when we advert to the critical ſituation in which they 


found themſelves ſoon after their acceſſion to power. The Whigs, 
upon their diſmiſſion, formed an union ſo well concerted and ſo firm, 
that it was impoſſible to deſtroy it. The. buſineſs of the peace, 
which had been the principal motive with the queen for raiſing the 


The duke of Marlborough and the earl ** See Earl of Strafford's Letter to the 
of Godolphin were Tories; and Oxford a Princeſs Sophia, 23d February 1714. Hano- 
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Tories to ſuperiority, was of the moſt arduous nature; and, how. 
ever well managed, was likely to furniſh--many handles for cenſorial 


inveſtigation. Aware of this, the miniſters thought it fair to avail 


themſelves of every aſſiſtance tendered to them, perhaps were not 
even honeſtly ſcrupulous about the means they uſed for obtaining it; 
and, if they did not flatter, neither did they undeceive, the expecta- 
tions of the Jacobites, nor refute the interpretation which they fondly 
put upon the confidence repoſed in them. The defenders of the 
conduct of the earl of Oxford aſſert, that this temporary, external 
communication and intercourſe with ſuſpected perſons, was one of 
the wiſeſt meaſures of his adminiſtration. It ſuſpended their ſecret 
plans and conſpiracies; it made him acquainted with their ſtrength 
and their views, and enabled him, while the Jacobites were ſupine 
and inactive, to take effectual meaſures for Ys their influ- 
ence and fortifying the eſtabliſhed government. 

"The plan of new-modelling the army, and the movements of the 
French troops, may be obviouſly accounted for, without ſuppoſing 
them to have any reference to a deſign of bringing in the pretender, 
There is undoubted evidence of a conſpiracy having been in embryo 
among the Whigs, for rendering the proteſtant ſucceſſion effectual, 


by other means than the ſecurities of law; and, though it was not 


digeſted or generally approved of, yet it pointed at ſomething violent. 
It was ſeriouſly alarming to the queen and to the miniſters. Of an 
aſſociation having been ſet. on foot for defending the Hanoverian ſue- 
ceſſion, there exiſts not the ſmalleſt doubt. Theſe tranſactions ren- 
dered the changes of the army a fair meaſure of. ſelf-defence, and 
ſuggeſted the neceſſity of removing, from ſtations of high command, 
military men who were devoted to the Whigs, and the ſuſpected 


29 Conduct of Oxford, paſſim, His Let- © receiving which, they fortified the ſuggeſ- 
ter to the Queen. The great political “ tions of their opponents, and did more to- 
& error of this adminiſtration, was their giv- © wards their deſtruction than all the ſkill and 
« ing encouragement to a party whoſe in- addreſs of their enenyes.” Life of Boling- 
« tereſt they never meant to ſerve, whoſe broke, p. 265. | | 
« aſſiſtance did them very little good, and by 

| authors 
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authors of the ſchemes which gave alarm. Nor would it have 
been extraordinary, if, under the impreſſion of terror, which might 
exaggerate the idea of their perſonal danger, juſt as much as the 
jealouſy of the Whigs exaggerated their fears for the proteſtant ſue- 
ceſſion, the miniſters ſhould look forward to the French king for 
their refuge, and give him diſtant hints of putting his forces in ſuch 
a poſture, as might yield them ſpeedy ſuccour in caſe of their being 
reduced to emergency by any premature attempt upon the crown. 
But as no ſatisfactory evidence of this appears, we are not warranted 
to aſcribe the arrangements of the French army to any previous 
concert with the court of England. The domeſtic tranquillity of 
France, and its perfect ſecurity on the ſide of Spain, rendered jit no 
longer neceſſary to retain a larger proportion of troops in the inte- 
rior provinces, or on the ſouthern frontier of the kingdom. The 
divided ſentiments of the people, and the violence of faction in 
England, made it extremely probable, that a diſputed ſucceſſion, 


upon the demiſe of the queen, would attract the interference of the 


continental powers, independent of any previous concert with the 
miniſters and court of England. Fair policy might ſuggeſt, to the 
French king, the augmentation and reinforcement of his garriſons on 


the frontiers, neareſt to the ſcene of action. Nor did he perhaps 
relinquiſh the idea of giving the chevalier aſſiſtance, if an opportu- 
nity ſhould occur of his doing it with effect, and with advantage to 


himfelf. | | 4 | | | | | 
Admitting the full weight of theſe arguments, it is. at the ſame 


time certain, that the court of 


The duke of Argyle, who was diſmiſſed 
from his regiment, had ſupported the tory mi- 
niſters when they firſt came into power. He 
hated the duke of Marlborough, and perhaps 
expected to be advanced to the head of the 
army. He certainly did not obtain the pro- 
motion which he expected, and came over 
again to the Whigs, who were for ſome time 
fuſpicious ot him. See Schutz's Letters do 


Robethon, September and October 1713. Of 
all the party with whom he now joined, he 
ſeems to have been the. moſt bent upon violent 
meaſures, and even threatened to abandon the 
cauſe of the elector if he did not comply with 
the requeſt of his friends in coming to Eng- 


land. Letter from a Friend in England to 


Bothmar, 2 5th May 1714. Hanoverian Pa- 
Pers. ö | 


thorough 


Hanover was impreſſed with a 
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thorough conviction, that their intereſt was in the utmoſt jeopardy, 
from the diſpoſitions of the court and miniſtry, at the cloſe of the 
queen's reign. 
Every information, relative to the political affairs of England, was 
conveyed to the court of Hanover, through the medium of a party, 
under the ſtrongeſt inducements, both from reſentment and intereſt, 
to give the darkeſt colour to the tranſactions and conduct of the 
miniſters. From the prejudice which the elector had contracted 
againſt them, on account of the peace, to which he was averſe, his 
agents were directed to confide only in the Whigs, and to proceed 
in every meaſure by their advice. It was not to be expected, that 
the Whigs, while the reſentment of the Tories was till in action 
againſt them, would make uſe of the advantage which they derived 
from the elector's partiality with moderation and candour. They 
| . accuſed their antagoniſts, indiſcriminately, of diſaffection to the pro- 
| | teſtant ſettlement ; they gave them the odious appellation of the 
French faction: they tranſmitted, to the court of Hanover, dire& 
charges againſt the principal perſons in adminiſtration ; Oxford, 
| Bolingbroke, Harcourt, are all repreſented as deeply engaged in the 
intereſt of the pretender** The Whigs thought that they had now 
an opportunity of laying the foundation of a permanent ſuperiority, 
by infuſing into the breaſt of the elector ſuch unfavourable ſuſpicions 
of the Tories, as would fix his reſolution of caſting them out from all 
truſt when he came to ſway the ſceptre. Every accuſation againſt. 
the Tories in general, or againſt individuals, who were members of 
adminiſtration, ought to be received-with diſtruſt, unleſs it is ſuſtained 
= by purer evidence than the bare affirmation of the perſons, who had 
ſuch an intereſt in miſrepreſenting the conduct of their antagoniſts, 
It is a curious fact, that, though the earl of Oxford was un- 
doubtedly attached to the proteſtant ſettlement, yet he is the only 
-one of the miniſters, who is charged, on plauſible evidence, with the 


1 Schutz's Letters, paſſim. Hanoverian Papers, 1714. | | 
| .defign 
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deſign of overturning it, and of bringing in the pretender. The 
abbe Gualtier, as early as the arrangements of the new miniſtry were 
ſettled, brought a meſſage from Mr. Harley to the duke of Berwick, 
expreſſing his deſire to concert meaſures for reſtoring the chevalier, 
and ſpecifying the conditions upon which he was willing to co- 
operate in this delicate buſineſs”, In an extract from Carte's 
Memorandum Book, we have a traditional anecdote of the abbe hav- 
ing received a paper, written by the treaſurer, deſcribing the con- 
duct which the king, ſo he is called, ought. to obſerve in order to 
enſure ſucceſs”, How then can this nobleman be exculpated from 
a charge ſo ſpeciouſly ſupported, or his conduct be reconciled to 
the profeſſions he made to the houſe of Hanover, and to the mea- 
ſures which he purſued, both when he was in oppoſition, and in 
place, for eſtabliſhing the proteſtant ſucceſſion ? 

Artifice or cunning was the charaQteriſtical feature of Oxford's . 
adminiſtration. He was but little ſcrupulous about practiſing diſſi- 
mulation when he found it ſubſervient to his miniſterial plans, and 
to the maintaining the aſcendancy which he had obtained in the 
cabinet. He had. two objects in view by deceiving the court or 
St. Germains. 1ſt, He obtained the confidence and vigorous: ſup- - 
port of all their friends in England“. 2dly, He intercepted their 
intelligence, and retarded and traverſed all their ſchemes, which, if 
he had kept aloof, might have been intruſted to ſome of his colleagues 

| better diſpoſed to conduct them to a ſucceſsful iſſue, He always 
found ſome pretext for delay when urged to make good his engage- 
ments; which convinced the duke of Berwick and Meſnager, that 


8 


32 Berwick, vol. ii. p. 182. The condi- 3+ In order to ſnew that we would omit 
tions ſpecified by Oxford, were, 1ſt, That no “ nothing, and to give proofs of our ſincerity, 
perſon at St. Germains ſhould be privy to the“ we wrote to all the Jacobites to join with 
matter. 2d, That the queen ſhould enjoy the the court. 'This contributed to make the 
crown during her life. zd, That ſecurity “ queen's party ſo ſuperior in the houſe of 
ſhould be given for the preſervation of the * commons, that every thing was carried ac- 
church of England, and the liberties of the „ cording to her wiſhes.” Berwick, vol. ii. 
kingdom. Berwick, vol. ii. p. 182. p. 183. 

5 Stuart Papers, May 1714. 
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he never had entered ſincerely into their views, and had cajoled 


them with the purpoſe of betraying them“. 
'T do not mean, from theſe obſervations, to allert, that all the 


Tories, or that all the members of adminiſtration, were free from a 
predilection for the hereditary line of ſucceſſion, or that ſome of them 
did not even ardently with for its reſtoration ; but what I have en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh, is this, that there was no plan concerted or 
agreed to by the tory miniſters, collectively, in the laſt years of the 
queen, for defeating the proteſtant ſettlement; that there is no 
evidence in ſupport of any charge, to the ſame effect, againſt indi- 
viduals who were in truſt under government; that, with reſpect to 
the caſe of the premier, though ſpecious at firſt view, it fails upon 
thorough inveſtigation ; and that he ſtands acquitted by the explicit 
teſtimony of witneſſes, whoſe authority is deciſive in the point at 


iſſue 2 


It happened fortunately for the houſe of Hanover, that, from the 
very day the Whigs were diſmiſſed, jealouſy, diſtruſt, and envy 
haunted the cabinet. Like a band of ſpies, the miniſters watched 
and dreaded each other. This internal diſcord was the ſafeguard 
and palladium of the proteſtant ſettlement. Fortified by the ſanctions 
of law, not one of them, whatever he thought or inclined, durſt 
whiſper a wiſh or drop a hint againſt it, becauſe it would have fur- 
niſhed his internal enemy with the certain means of his deſtruction *, 
But ſuppoſe the miniſters had been united among themſelves, there 
ſtill remained inſurmountable obſtructions to every attempt for re- 
verſing the act of ſettlement, ariſing from the intereſt of perſons of 
rank and fortune ; the general inclinations of the people; and the 


peculiar temper of the queen herſelf. 


35 Compare Berwick's Memoirs, vol. ii. 


p- 184. with Lady Maſham's Letter to Meſ- 


nager, 2d March 1712. 


36 'The duke of Berwick was at length con- 


vinced that Oxford never had any other inten- 
tion than to amuſe and deceive them. Ber- 


wick, vol. ii. p. 184. Whiteſtaff, p. 2. 14. 
37 'The earl of Oxford and lord Bolingbroke 
reciprocally accuſe one another to the Hano- 
verian agents. Hanoverian Papers, paſſim, 
particularly Letter from Galke to Robethon, 


4th May 1714. 
The 
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The landed intereſt muſt always loſe ſomething, and riſk all, by 
every political convulſion ; and though there might be many of that 
deſcription whoſe prejudices were for the pretender, few of them 
deſired his ſucceſs at the expence of a civil war, without which there 
was hardly a poſſibility of its ever being accompliſhed **, The good 
wiſhes of his moſt diſintereſted friends were aſſociated with the 
hope of his renouncing the Roman catholic religion; and his in- 
flexibility, in that point, - alienated their affections, and prevented 
their- endeavours to ſerve him“. The monied intereſt had now 
become extenſive and powerful, and, as its ſecurity was interwoven 
with the proteſtant ſucceſſion, ſo it was capable of yielding the moſt 
prompt and vigorous exertion for defending it. The ſuffrages of 
the people of England, if they could have been collected, would 
certainly have preponderated in favour of the nroteſtant competitor, 
For the truth of this aſſertion, I require no better evidence than the 
language and engagements of the tory candidates during the de- 
pendence of the elections for the laſt parliament. The declarations 
of candidates, at that criſis, are not ſo much to be conſidered as a 
criterion of their own genuine ſentiments, as of. thoſe. of their 
electors. And what were the declarations of the candidates? In 
porportion to the ſuſpicions that attached to their party, or principles, 
they were aſſiduous in diſclaiming every intention hoſtile to the 
proteſtant ſettlement, and in coming under the moſt ſolemn engage- 
ments to ſupport it P. - | + 
Nor was the timidity of the queen, leſs than any of the circum- 
ſtances now mentioned, an obſtruction and diſcouragement to every 


n gtrafford's Letter to the Princeſs Sophia, row baſis, cannot be conſidered as a fair teſt of 
23d Feb. 1714. Hanoverian Papers. the ſentiments of the people. The preſbyterians, 


39 James's Letter, 13th March 1714. who were the greater number, were {ſtrongly 


Stuart Papers. | | attached to the proteſtant ſucceſſion. In 
Letters from L'Hermitage, April 1713. Ireland, notwithſtanding the parliament's being 

Hanoverian Papers, paffim. In England diſſolved on account of its oppoſition to the 

this was univerſally the caſe. In Scotland, tory miniſters, and every exertion being made 

Jacobitiſm, in a few inſtances, was a recom- for them at the general election, a majority of 

mendation to the favour of the electors; Wh igs was returned, 

but the repreſentation there being upon a nar- 


4 G | | | plan 
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plan for altering the law of fuccefſion. While the reverſion. of the 


crown was in proſpect, her ambition, overrating its value, counter- 
acted the dictates of natural affection, and made her acquieſce in all 
the meaſures leading to her aggrandizement. But when ſhe had 
obtained her object, and experienced its emptineſs and vanity, the 
force of ambition declined apace; that of natural affection revived 
and became aſcendant. There were peculiar circumſtances in the 
lot of this princeſs, which clouded the luſtre and damped the enjoyment 

of royalty; and ſilently operated as motives for wiſhing to reſtore it, 

after her death, to the perſon whom ſhe had ſuperſeded and degraded. 


The loſs of all her children bore the aſpect of an angry Providence, 


adjuſting puniſhment to the nature and quality of her offence, 
Wounded in ſpirit, and prone to ſuperſtition, ſhe. naturally thought 
of the reſtitution of the crown to her brother as the only atonement 
the could make to the memory of her injured father *; and, as this 
purpoſe was no longer thwarted by ambition, it might probably have 
ripened into action, had it not been controlled by another paſſion, 
which ever predominated inthe temper of this princeſs. The difficul- 
ties and dangers, attending every endeavour for altering the ſucceſſion, 
the moſt cool and intrepid mind could not overlook, or deſpiſe. The 
queen ſaw them in the moſt terrific form, and recoiled with horror 
from the fight. The ſending the pretender to London was propoſed 
as the moſt effectual meaſure for fecuring his right; but ſhe trembled 
at the idea of the preſence of a ſucceſſor, whoever he might be; and 
thereſidence of her own brother in England was not leſs dreadful toher 
than that of the electoral prince. The only conceſſion, which ſhe ever 
made to affection and remorſe, was confenting to her brother's reſiding 
in Lorrain, and afterwards employing only feeble: and inſincere en- 
deavours for removing him, though repeatedly urged to it by the 


*The queen attributes the loſs of her ehil- 
« dren to the dethroning of her father; having 
peen very ſenſiby touched with an affecting 


„ letter which he wrote to her before his 


« death, in which he recommended his family 


to her.“ Schutz's Letter to Bothmar, 29th: 
Sept. 1713. | 

42 Berwick, vol. ii. p. 187. Schutz's Letters 
to Robethon, 1714. Hanoverian Papers. 
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3 Nothing but the moſt determined purpoſe, and the 
moſt ſteady courage in the ſovereign, could have induced any of her 
miniſters to attempt ſo arduous an enterpriſe as the change of the ſue- 
ceſſion; and as the reverſe was her temper, it affords the ſtrongeſt 


months of her life produced events, which might perhaps have 
leſſened the difficulties which the friends of the pretender encountered 
from the temper of the ſovereign. She was teazed, irritated, almoſt 
driven to deſpair, by the rudeneſs knd obſtinacy of the Whigs, who 
perſiſted in their deſire of bringing the electoral prince to England“ 
The' diſpute was ſtill in agitation when ſhe was removed en all het 
troubles by the hand of Providence. 

What the conſequence might have been, if the queen had furvived, 

is merely a matter of conjecture ; but we may pronounce, with ſome 
degree of aſſurance, that the Proteſtant intereſt would have been ex- 
poſed to more certain and to more imminent dangers, than ever had 
threatened it before at any period ſince the revolution. The preſence 
of the electoral prince, which he could no longer decline, but at the 
riſk of exhauſting the patience and loſing the affections of his beſt 
friends, inſtead of a liſtleſſneſs and indifference to his intereſt, 
which was the utmoſt that could have been expected from the 
queen, might have rouſed hatred and reſentment againſt him. 
In the conflict and diſtraction of paſſions, one fear might 
have prevailed againſt another. She ſhrunk from the danger 
of altering the ſucceſſion ; but conſequences not leſs diſtreſsful re- 
ſulted from the preſence of the ſucceſſor. Had that happened, her 


and perhaps her life expoſed to danger from violent meaſures, to 
haſten the acceſſion of the heir who had the ſuffrages of the people. 
Under theſe impreſſions, the inviting her brother to England, and 


in Lorrain came from Meſnager. Meſn. p. 280. Papers. 
*+ Schutz's Letter to Bothmar, 22d Sept.; 


preſumption for concluding that it never was made. The laſt 


remaining days muſt have been conſigned to mortification and inſult ; - 


The propoſal of the pretender” s reſiding to Robethon, 18th Nov. 1713. Hanoverian 
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the making a declaration i in his "RPE might have appeared the 
ſafeſt alternative ſhe could embrace. The competitor, who was firſt 
upon the ſpot, would certainly have poſſeſſed great advantage i in the 


ſtruggle. The removal of the earl of Oxford, if it did not originate 
from a view to this. meaſure, would certainly have facilitated the 
accompliſhment of it“. The death of the queen happened ſo ſoon 
after his diſmiſſion, that there was not time for ſettling the new 
arrangements of the cabinet, far leſs for taking any ſteps in a deſign 
ſo bold and hazardous as that of altering the ſucceſſion ; and the 
exiſting miniſters did every thing, which the elector's beſt friends 
could have wiſhed, for removing the ſmalleſt obſtruction to his aſcend- 
ing the throne”, 


45 The duke of Berwick imputes the re- they were de exaſperated by the Whigs 
moval of the carl of Oxford to the influence of repreſenting them to the court of Hanover as 


lady Maſham, who did all ſhe could to pave enemies to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, - 


the way for the ſucceſſion of the Ec 45 Life of Atterbury, P- 73+ Anecdotes of 

Berwick, vol. ii. p. 192. Lord Oxford. Carte's Memorandum Book, 
Some of the remaining miniſters were ſuſ. 1714. n rer 15 

pected of being in the plot with that lady; 
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N* I. 


ABRIDGMENT of the ARTICLES of the UNION”; * 
with Obſervations. 


I. "HE two kingdoms of England and Scotland ſhall, 8035 the 
iſt of May 1907, be united into one Hoger. by the name 


of Great Britai u. 


* The commiſſioners appointed by her ma- 
jeſty for the treaty of union were, on the part 
of England, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
William Cowper, keeper of the great ſeal, the 
archbiſhop of York, the earl of Godolphin, 


high, treaſurer, the earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, preſident of the council, the 
duke of Newcaſtle, keeper of the privy ſeal, 


the duke of Devonſhire, ſteward of the houſe- 
hold, the duke of Somerfet, mafter of the 


horſe, the duke of Bolton, the earl of Sun- 


derland, the earl of Kingſton, the earl of Car- 
liſle, the earl of Orford, Viſcount Townſhend, 
lord Wharton, lord Grey, lord Powlet, lord 
| Somers, lord Halifax, John, Smith, the mar- 
quis of Hartington, the marquis of Granby, 
fir Charles Hedges and Robert Harley, prin- 
Cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, Henry Boyle, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, ' fir John Holt, chief 
Juſtice of the queen's bench, fir Thomas Tre- 
vor, chief juſtice of the court of common pleas, 


fir Edward Northey, attorney general, fir Si- 


mon Harcourt, ſolicitor general, fir John Cooke, 


advocate general, and FRO Waller, doctor 
of laws, 


On the part of Scotland, the earl of Sea - 


* 


field, lord chancellor, the duke of Queenſberry, 
lord privy ſeal, the earl of Marr and the earl 
of Loudoun, ſecretaries of ſtate, the earl of 
Sutherland, the earl of Morton, the earl of 
Wemyſs, the earl of Leven, the earl of Stair, 
the earl of Roſeberry, the earl of Glaſgow, 
treaſurer depute, lord Archibald Campbell, 
lord viſcount Duplin, lord Roſs, one of the 
commiſſioners of the treaſury, fir Hugh Dal- 
rymple, preſident of ſeſſion, Adam 02-77 aha 
of Ormiſton, lord juſtice clerk, fir Robert 
Dundas of Arniſton, Mr. Robert Steuart 
of Tillicoultrie, lords of ſeſſion, Mr. Montgo- 
mery, one of the commiſſioners, of the. trea- 
ſury, fir David Dalrymple, ſolicitor, fir Alex- 


ander Ogilvie, receiver general, fir Patrick 


Johnſtone, provoſt of Edinburgh, fir James 
Smollet of Bonehill, George LY of 
Carnwath, William Moriſon of Preſton 
Grange, Alexander Grant junior, William 
Seton of Pitmedden junior, John Clerk ju- 
nior, of Pennycuick, Hugh Montgomery, 
late provoſt of Glaſgow, Daniel Stewart, and» 
Daniel Campbell of Ardentennie. The Engliſh 
commiſſioners named G. Doddington, and the 


Scotch fir D. Nairne, to be their ſecretaries. 


II. The 
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II. The ſueceſſion of the monarchy to be to the princefs Sophia and 
her heirs; and that all papiſts, or perſons that marry FR" ſhall 
be for ever)exclufed from inheritiſig the crown. 


- 


III. The united kingdom ſhall be repreſented by one parliament. 


This article met with great.oppeſtion..in the parliament of Scotland. 
The objections to it were founded upon the incapacity of the repreſent- 
ative body to alter the conſtitution, or ſurrender the ſovereignty of the 
Kingdom ; and upon the diſproportion of the Scottiſh members to thoſe 
of England, in the united legiſlature, which would deprive” Scotland of 
the means of redreſs, in caſe of her ſuffering oppreſſion from the +: IM 

45 weight of a repreſentation, attached to intafeſte contrary to her on. 


It was anſwered, that the general deſirè of Scotland, for an incorpo. 
rating union, had been expreſſed at the revolution ; the queen had recom- 

. mended it to both parliaments at her acceſſion ; the electors were ap- 
pPriſed that W. impo kt büfnell was to come under the cbnfideration of 


. their ptelad tales; and the Kgillarare of Scofland had formerly made 


conſtitutional alterations, not leſs important than thoſe which were ihvblved 
in this article ?, K 


IV. The ſubjects of the united Kingdom ſhall have freedom of trade 
and navigation to all places within the fame, and Plantations be- 
longing to i, and a communication © of all other advantages. 


V. All ſhips, belonging to her majeſty” $ übles of Scotland, at OY 
time of ratifying the treaty of union of the two kingdoms i in the 
parliament of Scotland, though foreign-built, ſhall be deemed as 
ſhips of the built of Great Britain; che owners making oath within 
twelve months after the 1ſt of May next, that, at. the time of rati- 
fying the treaty in the parliament of Scotland, the fame did, in 
whole, or in part, "belong to them, or to Seoclmch and, at the time 
of taking the oath, do wholly. belong to them, &c. e N het 

This article was framed in conformity to the act of 3 25 fur a8 
the circumſtances of the Scottiſh traders would admit. For want of ma. 


| terials to build ſhips at home, the greateſt part. of the trade of Scotland 
5 had been carried on in forcign batrowsy 2 in partnerſhip with foreign 


*The vepreſentiltion of the clergy: had by Parliament. Nr. Seton s Speech, 18th 
been aboliſhed, reſtored, and again aboliſned * „ % % 3113 69 


merchants. 
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: merchants. It was therefore agreed, that theſe ſhips ſhould be deemed of 
Britiſh built, provided the other clauſe of the act was complied with. But 
as a ſudden diſſolution of their commercial partnerſhips muſt have expoſed: 
the Scottiſh merchants to great embarraſſment and tols, a competent time, 

namely, a whole year after the ratification of the union, was allowed for 
_ adjuſting this buſineſs, and qualifying them, in terms of the navigation 
act, to ſhare in the benefits of the Ene trade. 


VI. All parts of the united kingdom to be under the ſame regu- 
lations of trade, and liable to the ſame cuſtoms and duties: ex- 


cepting duties, from which the ſubjects of either kingdom are ex- 
empted by their private rights. No cattle, carried from Scotland 
into England, ſhall be liable to any other duties than thoſe to 
which the cattle of England are liable. That oats, oatmeal, 
and beer, exported from Scotland, ſhall be entitled to the ſame- 
premium as other kinds of grain exported from England, 


The clauſe in this article, relative to exceptions, was added by the par- 
liament of Scotland ; and had reſpe& to certain immunities which had 
been granted to "Fs of the royal burghs, either for the purpoſe of en- 
couraging infant manufactures, or for enabling them to provide or main- 
tain works of public utility. Aware, however, that the ſame exceptions, 

if extended to the neighbouring kingdom, would reſtrain a very profitable 
branch of their trade, the Scottiſh commiſſioners inſiſted that cattle ſhould: 
not be liable to the payment of duties when paſſing into England. The 
city of Carliſle and fir Philip Muſgrave enjoyed an ancient right of ex- 
acting contributions for all the cattle, which paſſed che tolls or bridges of 

which they had the Tordſhip. The parliament of England purchaſed theſe 

rights; and thereby prevented an oppoſition to this article, founded upon 

an argument of iufficient validity, either to overturn the Rug clauſe, 
or, if it ſtood, to extend it to the prejudice of Scotland. 

The premium upon the exportation of oats and beer, which were the. 
ſtaple grains in Scotland, was added by the Scottiſh parliament, to afford, 
Scotland the ſame benefit with England ir in the exportation of corn: 55 


3 While this article was under diſcuſſion, a meſtie induſtry; and ſo e to the ſtaple 
elauſe was propoſed for permiſſion to export of England, that the proſpect of putting an 
wool from Scotland, which, though profitable end to it had a more powerful effect, than any 
to proprietors of ſtock, or ſheep-farms, had political conſiderations, in reconciling 1 the ma · 
been hitherto a great * to do- ane intereſt to the union. | 

VII. The 
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VII. The united kingdom to be liable to the ſame exciſe, except that 


a barrel of ale in Scotland ſhall not pay above two o ſhillings, on 
account of the * exciſe in England. 


VIII. Foreign ſalt in Scotland ſhall pay the ſame duty as in Tax 


land; but ſalt made in Scotland ſhall be exempted for ſeven years 
from the Engliſh duty: ſeveral conditions, e to che bs 
duty, were inſerted in this article. 


IX, When one million, nine hundred and ninety- ſeven tons 


| ſeven hundred and ſixty-three pounds, eight ſhillings and fours" 
pence halfpenny, ſhall be enacted to be raiſed in, England upon 
land; Scotland ſhall be charged, by the ſame act, with the un a ' 
forty- eight thouſand. pounds, m 


In adjuſting the proportion of land-tax to be paid ſeverally by the 
two kingdoms, the Engliſh commiſſioners proceeded upon the moſt fair and. 


| liberal principles. Every circumſtance, that made a real difference in the 


proportion of payment, was patiently inveſtigated, and allowed, its due; 
weight. The rent in Scotland, being generally paid in grain, the efficient 
receipt of it, or the converſion of it into money, was poſtponed to a more 
diſtant term than in England; and the landlord incurred a double riſk; 


from the inſolvency of the tenant, and of the purchaſer of his victual- 


rent. The nature, and ſyſtem, of the land-tax in Scotland furniſhed the 


| proprietors with a ſtrong claim for being rated at a lower aſſeſſment than 


proprietors in England. The land-tax in Scotland was collected, and 
brought into the treaſury, free of all loſs or defalcation, whereas, the ex- 
pence of collecting it in England, being charged upon the government, 


occaſioned a deduction, approaching to a twentieth part of the whole ſum; 


ſo that a nominal equality of tax in Scotland would have been actually 
more productive to the government, and would have taken more out of 
the pockets of the landlords. It was however extremely difficult to ſtrike 
the balance, or to aſcertain the preciſe deduction, to be inferred from cir- 
cumſtances, ſome of which were complicated and variable, and others, a 
ſubject, not of numerical but diſcretionary calculation. It was therefore 
propoſed to have recourſe to example, or fact, in order to eſtabliſh the 


true ſtandard of proportion, and the ſhares or quotas of tax to be paid 
by the landholders of the reſpective kingdoms. The higheſt ſum of land- 


2 | $ tax 
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tax that ever had been paid by Scotland, was to be taken, and ſet over 
againſt the higheſt ſum of the ſaid deſcription, that ever had been exacted 
in England; and every abatement or alleviation of the tax was to be ad- 
juſted, in both kingdoms, by this regulation. The highelt aſſeſſment ever 
impoſed upon the land in Scotland, under lawful government, namely in 
the reign of Charles II. and James II. amounted to eight months” ceſs, 
which produced forty-eight thouſand; and the higheſt in England was four 
ſhillings in the pound, and amounted to the ſum of one million nine hun- 
dred and ninety-ſeven ſeven hundred and ſixty- three pounds, eight ſhillings, 
and four-pence halfpenny. It was therefore enacted as above, &c *. 


X. Scotland is exempted from the ſtamp duties now in force in 
England. | 


XI. Scotland is exempted from the duties payable in England on 
windows, which determines on the 1ſt of Auguſt 1710. 


XII. Scotland is- exempted from the duties payable in England on 
coals, culm, and cinders, which determines the 3oth September. 


XIII. Scotland ſhall not pay the malt duty, which expires 24th 


XIV. Scotland ſhall not be charged with any other duties, impoſed 
by the parliament of England before the union, except thoſe 
conſented to in this treaty; and if the parliament, in their pro- 
viſion for the ſervice of the year 1707, ſhall lay any farther cuſ- 
toms, Scotland ſhall have an equivalent for the ſhare to which it 
is liable: malt, made and conſumed in Scotland, ſhall not be 
charged during this war. 


XV. Scotland ſhall have an equivalent for what ſhe ſhall be charged 
towards payment of the debts of England, namely, the ſum of 


Under the uſurpation of Cromwell, Scot- difference been now inſiſted upon, Scotland 
land had been not only exorbitantly, but, in muſt have been charged with three hundred 
proportion to Englaud, unjuſtly charged. Six and thirty-three thouſand, three hundred and 
thouſand pounds per month was exacted from thirty-three pounds, fix ſhillings, and eight 
Scotland, and no more than thirty-five thou- pence, when two millions were raiſed by the 
fand from England. Had the fame arbitrary land-tax in England. 


4H | three 
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three hundred and ninety-eight thouſand and eighty-five pounds, 
ten ſhillings, for the cuſtom and exciſe to which ſhe will be liable 
for the ſaid debts. An equivalent ſhall be farther allowed for 
the proportion which Scotland ſhall hereafter pay on account of 
the increaſe of the cuſtoms, ariſing from the increaſe of her trade, 


RN ai the happy effect of the union; and allo for the falt 


duty, which ſhe ſhall be obliged to pay after ſeven years. The 
ſaid three hundred and ninety-eight thouſand, and eighty-five 
pounds, to be applied to pay the public debts of Scotland; to 
refund to the African company their principal ſtock, and the 
intereſt of it; to indemnity ſuch as may be loſers by the alteration 
of the coin; and to ſuch other uſes, as commiſſioners, appointed 


by her majeſty, ſhall think fit: the African company to be diſ- 


ſolved, as ſoon as the act paſſes in England for paying the equiva- 
lent. 


This article may be conſidered as the moſt important in the liſt, and 
certainly had more influence than all the reſt, in reconciling the leading 
men of every party in Scotland, to an incorporating union. 


As, by article fourth, Scotland was to-be admitted to a participation of 


he trade of England, it was equal and juſt that ſhe ſhould alſo bear a ſhare 


of the burdens to which England was ſubjected. If the revenue, ariſing | 
from the taxes, had been deſtined ſolely to the future expences of govern- 
ment, and the common uſes of both countries, Scotland ought to haye 
been ſubjected to them without any qualification or reſerve. But, as a 
certain proportion of the produce of the Engliſh taxes was aſſigned to the 


diſcharge of her own debts, which ſhe had incurred previous to her uniting 


with Scotland, it would not have been juſt to have exacted contributions 
from the latter kingdom for the payment of theſe debts. It was therefore 
ſtipulated, that before the union, England ſhould indemnify Scotland for 
every tax, which the latter was afterwards to pay, ſolely upon her account; 


or that the former ſhould advance to the latter a principal ſum, preciſely 


equal to the accumulated amount of the taxes, by which Scotland con- 
tributed to the clearance of the intereſt and capital of the Engliſh debts. 


There may allo a part of the Engliſh debt, for which no funds were yet 
8 provided, 
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provided, it was ſettled that Scotland ſhould receive an equivalent for the 
proportion ſhe might hereafter he required to contribute on that account *. 


The remaining queſtions were, to whom was this ſum to be paid? 
under whoſe diſpoſal was it to be placed? and for what purpoſes ap- 
plied? Had it been put into the hands of the Scottiſh merchants or 
manufacturers, it would have produced preciſely the fame effect with the 
remiſſion of the duties: the merchant would have been enabled to reduce 
the price of their goods, and to underſell their competitors in Eng- 
land, in a proportion equal to the ſaving, ariſing from the abatement or 
drawback of the tax. To do ftri& juſtice to both the united kingdoms, 
the general principle adopted, was, to diſburſe the ſum paid as an equivalent 
to Scotland, in ſuch a way, as would redound, moſt extenſively and per- 
manently, to her benefit. The purpoſes ſpecified by this article exactly 


correſponded with this idea. 


The loſs, ariſing from the Darien ſcheme, 


came home to perſons of every deſcription, and in every part of the 
country; and as it had been occaſioned, in ſome meaſure, by the un- 
kindneſs of the Engliſh parliament, ſo it appeared to be no more than 
juſtice to allot a part of the equivalent for paying the ſtock and intereſt of 


that injured company which was now to be diflolved®. 


As part of the 


cuſtoms and exciſe, levied from Scotland, was appropriated to the payment 
of the debt of England, it was fair and reaſonable that a part of the equiva- 
lent, which the former received for doing this, ſhould be appropriated to 


the diſcharge of her own internal debt. 


The application of the remainder 


was equally juſt and expedient; and the general effect of it was, to put 
Scotland into caſh and credit, without which ſhe could not have availed 
herſelf of the commercial privileges conferred upon her by the union. 


XVI. The coin to be of the ſame ſtandard throughout the united 


kingdom as now in England. 


yy 


5 The debt of England at the union amount- 
ed to twenty millions, but funds were only 
provided for ſeventeen millions; and therefore 
it was ſtipulated, that if any part of the funds, 
to be afterward deviſed for the payment of the 
remaining three millions, ſhould affect Scotland, 
ſhe ſhould receive an additional equivalent for 
her indemnification. 

The total income or revenue of 


England — - EF um 803 
The cuſtoms produced - 1,341,559 
The exciſe 8 5 - 947,02 


4 H 2 


The debt of Scotland amounted to C. 160, oo 


The exciſe in Scotland - 35,000 
The cuſtoms - - - , 30,000 
Crown rents, land-tax, or ceſs and 

poſt - office - - - 125, ooo 


The ſum of two hundred and forty-three 
thouſand one hundred and ſixty- ſix pounds was 
paid out of the equivalent for the capital ſtack, 
and intereſt upon it, belonging to the proprie- 
tors of the African company, and the dif- 
charging of the debts due by them. Defoe, 


p. 514. 054» RE 
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XVII. The fame weights' and meaſures 'to be uſed as now in 
. England. 


XVIII. The laws for the regulation of trade, cuſtom, and the exciſes, 
which Scotland is to be liable to, to be the ſame with England. 
Other laws in Scotland to remain as before, but alterable by par- 
liament. Laws which concern the public and civil government 
to be the ſame throughout the united kingdoms; but no alteration 
to be made in the laws which concern private right; except for 
evident utility of the ſubjects within Scotland. 


« It is a great happineſs,” ſays Sir John Clerk, that our laws were 
e not like thoſe of the Medes and Perſians, unalterable; and that they 
« were ſtill ſubjected to the parliament of Great Britain. Some of them. 
< have been altered; and many of them ought to be altered, particularly 
c“ where private rights interfere with public advantages.“ Sir John 
Clerk's MSS, 


XIX. The court of ſeſſion, and the court of juſticiary, ſhall remain 
in Scotland as they are now conſtituted by the laws of that king- 
dom. - All other courts, now in being within the kingdom of Scot- 

8 | land, ſhall remain, but ſubject to alterations by the parliament of 

Great Britain. All admiralty juriſdictions: ſhall be under the lord 

, ugh admiral, or commiſſioners for the admiralty of Great Bri- 
tain. There, ſhall be a court of exchequer in Scotland after the 

union, for deciding queſtions concerning the revenue, having the 

| ſame power and authority as the court of exchequer in England. 


XX. All heritable offices, ſuperiorities, heritable juriſdictions, offices 

for life, and juriſdictions for life, ſhall be reſerved to the owners 

thereof, as rights of property, in the ſame manner as they are now 
enjoyed by the laws of Scotland. | 


22. 2 — 
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This article, had it been ſtrictly adhered to, muſt have proved an in- 
ſurmountable obſtacle to the extenſion of liberty in Scotland. The treaty 
of union afforded a fair opportunity for aboliſhing thoſe relics of the 
feudal ſyſtem, which had often endangered the throne, and obſtructed the 


courſe of juſtice, and entailed many grievances on the lower ranks of 
ſociety. 
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ſociety. But ſo tenacious were the gentlemen of Scotland of the defor- 
mities of their conſtitution, that the treaty was made an inſtrument of 
recogniſing and perpetuating them; and the word ſuperiorities, which had 
been omitted in this article, by the commiſhoners at the Cockpit, was 
recalled and inſiſted upon by the Scottiſh parliament, as if they had been 
jealous of the intruſion of reform where it was moſt needed. his illi- 
beral ſpirit of our anceſtors has, however, rather retarded than prevented 
the correction of thoſe evils ariſing from hereditary juriſdictions and ſer- 
vile tenures, which were ſanctioned and ratified by the union. While 
the ſtrongeſt motives of juſtice and policy have conſtrained the legiſlature 
to diſſolve privileges, which. were ſo pernicious to public order and general 
freedom, the enlightened underſtanding and good diſpoſitions of thoſe, 
who were inteteſted in retaining them, have prevented their taking any. 
advantage of the formality and ſtrictneſs of a legal ſtipulation. 


XXI. The rights and privileges of the royal burghs of Scotland ſhall 
remain as they now are, notwithſtanding the union. 


XXII. Sixteen of the peers. in Scotland ſhall fit and vote in the 
houſe of lords, and forty-five. repreſentatives of Scotland, in the 
houſe of commons, of the parliament of Great Britain; the choice 
whereof to be according to the act paſſed in Scotland for that 


purpole. 
During the ſhort union..of the two kingdoms, under the. protector, 


thirty members only had been allotted to repreſent Scotland; and the 
Engliſh commiſſioners expected, that the addition of eight, out of the 
commons of Scotland, which they voluntarily propoſed, beſides the ſixteen 
peers, would have given entire ſatisfaction. Upon the ſcheme of adjuſt- 
ing repreſentation to public burdens, it was more than double what Scot. 
land was entitled to demand ; but, upon that of. adjuſting it to population, 
it was ſtill in a greater proportion deficient”. In tlie former caſe, the 
number of repreſentatives would have amounted to thirteem; and, in the 
latter, to one hundred and ſeventy; but as neither of theſe extremes were 
likely to be accepted by the reſpective parliaments of the two kingdoms, 
the Scottiſh commiſſioners were deſirous to take a middle courſe, and to 
fix their repreſentation, agreeably to the combined eſtimation of numbers 


* 


7 The number of people in England, at the mons in England conſiſted of five hundred and 
union, was ſuppoſed to be ſix millions; in fifteen members; the repreſentatives of the 
Scotland near two. counties and burghs of Scotland, who ſat in 

The peerage of England amounted to one the ſame houſe with the peers, were one hun- 
hundred and eighty- five; of Scotland, to one dred and fifty-two. 
hundred and forty-five.. The houſe of com. a 

anc. 
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and property. This however was a point which the Engliſh commiſſioners, 
knowing the temper of the parliament, were determined not to yield 
They agreed, at length, to the number of forty-five members, from the 
counties and burghs of Scotland, which was . her a tenth part of 
the repreſentation in the united legiſlative body *. 


There was not any claſs of men in Scotland apparently more degraded 
and injured by the union than the Scottiſh peers. Inſtead of an inherent, 
. perſonal right, of ſitting and voting in the legiſlature, they were to be 
reduced to the precarious privilege of an election, ſo ſcanty, as to admit 
leſs than a tenth part of their number. The majority of the peers cer- 
tainly would not have concurred with this article, had they not been 
allured by the proſpe& of advantages, which could not, with propriety, 
enter into the treaty. © I muſt here declare, ſays Sir John Clerk, 
* what I know to be the true reaſon of their coming ſo eaſily into this 
article. Moſt of them had promiſes made to them, that the reſtriction 
of their number to fit in parliament needed be no objeQtion, for that 
ce moſt of them would be created peers. of Great Britain after the union, 
« with the privilege of ſitting in the houſe of peers ; and that, by degrees, 
e all the noble families in Scotland would be received into the full enjoy- 
* ment of the peerage of Great Britain.“ 


XXIII. The ſixteen peers of Scotland ſhall have all the privileges of 
parliament which the peers of England now have, and particu- 
larly the right of ſitting upon the trials of peers; all the peers. of 
Scotland, and their ſucceſſors, ſhall be peers of Great Britain, and 
have rank and precedency next, and immediately after, the peers 
of the like orders and degrees in England, and ſhall enjoy all pri- 
vileges of peers as fully as thoſe of N except the Privilege 
of ſitting in the houſe of lords. 

XXIV. There ſhall be one great ſeal for the united kingdoms; a 
ſeal to be {till uſed in Scotland in things relating to private right; 
the crown, ſceptre, {word of ſtate, and all records whatſoever, ſhall 
continue to be kept in Scotland. 

XXV. All laws and ſtatutes, inconſiſtent with the terms af theſe 
articles, ſhall ceaſe and become void. 


The inability of Scotland, at that time, * ment, which ſecretly had its weight in re- 
&« to ſend a greater number poſſefſed of for- * conciling the Scotch members to this _ 
& tunes, adequate to the expence of a journey 6 repreſentation,” Sir John Clerk's MSd. 
4 to 1 and living there, was an argu- 
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LETTER from the Duke of MARLBOROUGH to the Duke ef 
SHREWSBURY. 


MY LORD Camp at Sefelingen near Ulm, Aug* 3ot® 1704. 
1* was with great pleaſure that I received yeſterday the honour of your From the 
graces letter of the 26" paſt, and am particularly obliged to you for 3 9 
your kind congratulation upon our ſucceſs at Schellenberg, our latter vic- 
tory at Bleinem I am confident muſt have given you much more ſatisfaction, 
as it is of greater conſequence to the Publick, and the enemy's loſs more than 
we cou'd have expected, or indeed have ventured to wiſh for; the Elector 
of Bavaria has been oblig'd to abandon his country, and by ſeveral letters 
intercept'd going from the enemy's camp at Duttingen to Paris dated the 
19th Inſtant, they own that this Battle has Coſt them upwards of forty 
thouſand men, killed, Priſoners, and by the deſertion ſince upon their haſty 
march, or rather flight towards the Rhine. Mon' de Tallards army we 
reckon in a. manner entierly Cutt off, beſides the loſs ſuſtain'd by the 
Mereſhall Marcin, and the Elector of Bavaria's Troops. We leave General 
Thungen here to beſiege Ulm as the chief key into theſe countrys, and with 
the reſt of the army are marching towards. the Rhine, where I hope God 
Almighty has further bleſſings in Store for us, before the end of the Cam- 
pagne. I beg your grace will let me have the Satisfaction of hearing ſome- 
times from you under cover to M Davenant the Queens Reſident at 
Francfort, and that you will do me the juſtice to believe me with the 
greateſt truth and Sincerity 


Your Graces moſt faithfull Obedient 8 
MARLBOROUGH, 


Beſides what has been taken by P. Eugene, and 
the Germans I have 107 Coulors, 34 Standards and 
44 pieces of cannon, which were all taken by the 
troops I have the honour to Comand, as alſo the 
incloſed liſt which are all to goe for England. 
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No III. 


The following Letter from the Duke of MAarLBoOROUGH to 
the Duke of SHREWSBURY is inſerted, becauſe it gives 
an account of ſubſequent operations of the campaign, and 
of the deſire of the cabinet to extend the Grand Alliance 
by the acceſſion of the Venetians. 


MY LORD Camp at Weiſſembourg 30* Sept* 1704. 
Shrewſbury 1 have already own'd, by mine of the 28 paſt, the recit of your Graces 
* letter the 26 of Jully, as I muſt do that of the 30 Auguſt, which M. 

Stepney, who has been ſo kind as to Come and make me a viſſet from Vienna, 
delivred to me the laſt weeke. I cannot be enough thankfull for the 
obliging terms you are pleaſed to uſe, nor can I expreſſe the ſatisfaction I 
have in the hopes you ſeem to give of ſeeing you in England; Tis what 1 
have longed for a great while, as wel as many other of your friends, but I 
dare ſay none would injoye more real pleaſure in it than my Self, by my laſt 
I told your grace we were haſtning towardes the Rhine, we paſſed that river 
at Philipſbourg ſooner by ſome days, then the enemy expected, however 
thay pretend'd to give us battaile on the Spireback, and had actually poſted, 
and fortefied themſelves on the Queich in order to diſput our Coming to 
Landau, but upon our approch they always retired with great precipitation 
and left us at laſt entier maſters. of the Siege, which the king of the 
Romans is carrying on, while P. Eugene and myſelf Cover it, as your 
Grace will already have been informed ; the Continued rains we have had 
for ſeveral days paſt, have been ſome obſtruction to us, but now that faire 
weather ſeems to be ſett in againe, the ſiege will be carryed on with greater 
vigor;/ſo that we hope to be maſters of the place in about three weekes, 
after which if the ſeaſon feavour us, I ſhal endeavour to ſeize Trarback, and 
extend our Winter n to Treves and along the Moſelle and ſo end the 
Campagne. 
I have a letter from the laſt poſt by M. Secretary * in which he 
gives me his privat thoughts, that this might be a proper juncture to ſet 
on foot a negotiation with the Venetians, for bringing them into the grand 
allyance, wherein I am confident, if you wou'd give yourſelf the trouble, 
your knowlidge and intereſt in thoſe parts might be of great uſe, and I am 
as ſure Her Ma“ wou'd readily come into any meaſures you ſhou'd propole, 


thezefore I beg that by your next you wil pleaſe to give me your opinion of 
this 
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this matter, with what hopes there may be of ſucceſs, and the moſt likely 
means of bringing it to paſs. Wee have been keep* a long time in ſuſpence 
about the ſucceſs of the engagement between the two fleets in the Medi- 
teranien, and are ſtil without any relation that can be depend'd on, but by 
what we have from France, we have reaſon to beleive, the advantage has 
been on our ſide. I am with great truth and reſpect 

| MY LORD 


Your Graces moſt obedient humble Servant 


MARLBOROUGH. 


NIV. 


The following Letter from the Duke of MarrBoroven to 

the Duke of SuYREWSBURY, gives a ſhort view of his 

ſituation at the beginning of this Campaign, and corrobo- 
rates the account I have given of it. 


MY LORD | Maeſtricht June 30th 150g. 


B* the failure of our friends in all they promis'd me on the Moſelle I — 


have been obliged to march back to the Meuſe. I was 15 days to- 
gether in the camp of Elft without being joined by any troupes but what 
were in the engliſh and Dutch pay, though I was to have been conſiderably 
reinforc'd by the Germains immediately upon my taking the field, and 
finding already a ſcarcity of Forage, by the unſeaſonable cold weather, which 
had deſtroy'd all the graſe and oates, with no maner of hopes of being ſuplied 
in any reaſonable time with horſes and carriages promis'd for bringing up 
owr great artillery for the ſiege of Saar Lewis, where if we had been once 
poſted, we ſhould have been plentifully ſupplyed with ſubſiſtance out of 
Loraine, all theſe diſappointments. obliged mee to yield to the preſſing in- 
ſtances of the ſtates and their Generals, to come hether to their relief, 
Mon' de Villeroy had already taken Huy, and was come before Liege, 
where he had begun to raiſe his batteries, and was threatning Limbourg 
& Collogne by detachments att the ſame time, but upon our approach he 
drew of his canon, & ſent it back to Namur, retiring with his army to 
Tongres, where it was reſolved to have march'd derectly to him to-morrow, 
but I have juſt now advice that he 1s marched this morning to Montenac 


„ cas towards 
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towards their lyns; ſo that the firſt thing we ſhall do wil be to retake Huy. 
When I march'd from Treves, I left there ſixtien battalions of foot, and 
15 Squadrons of horſe for the ſecurity of that place, in hopes I might 
have been able to have returned to the Moſelle in five or fix weeks, but J 
have receiv'd adviſe that thoſe troupes have already abandoned the place 
without being attack'd; when I have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing your Grace 
I ſhal tel you-a great deal more of the uſige | have met with, in the mean 
time I heartily wiſn you a good jorny, and am with the greateſt truth, and 
ſincerity ? 


MY LORD 
Your Graces moſt obedient humble Servant 
MARLBOROUGH, 
Neu. 


c The following Letter to the Duke of SuREWSs BURY ſhews 

how deeply the Duke of MaRLBOROUVO felt the diſap- 

pointment occaſioned by the timidity of his Dutch col- 
leagues. | 


MY LORD Camp at Corbais 24"* Auzuſt 1705. 


ry I WAS flattering myſelf with hopes of the long expected happineſs of ſeeing 
your Grace in theſe parts, when I received the honour of your letter of 


the 106 Inſtant, with an account of your being laid up with a fitt of the 
cout, I aſſure you I take great ſhare in whatever you ſuffer, & am the 


more concerned at your preſent illneſs, becauſe it deprives me of the ſole 
ſatisfaction 


9 In the above letters, the orthography of ards, will appear exceedingly deficient in this 
the original manuſcripts in the duke of Marl- accompliſhment of a ſcholar, All the duke's 
borough's own hand, is literally adhered to. letters are written in that conciſe and perſpi- 
Several authors have noticed the incorre& cuous ſtyle which indicates a clear and manly 
ſpelling which occurs in the duke's letters, as underſtanding ; ſome of them, which were 
if it had been peculiar to him, and a proof of compoſed with deliberation, and on great 
his being ſingularly illiterate ; but it ought to occafions, are diſtinguiſhed for elegance and 
be conſidered, that there was no regular and refined addreſs; and far leſs cenſurable for 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of orthography at the period inaccurate orthography than the ſpecimens 
in which he lived; and even ſome of his here produced. 
learned contemporaries, if tried by later ſtand- 5 
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ſatisfaction I had propoſed to myſelf for the reſt of the Campagne, for which 
loſs however I ſhould think myſelf ſufficiently recompenſed if for a tranſient 
fitt you ſhould at length get ridd of your old diſtemper. 


Our army is in a manner laid up too by a diſeaſe for which I ſee no cure, 


otherwiſe there is great reaſon to believe we might have made a conſiderable 


progreſs in the enemy's country, in order to which I had at the camp at 
Meldert with great difficulty got together a proviſion of about ten days 
bread, and having marcht four days together through ſeveral defiles and 
part of the Bois de Loignies, the army came the 18" Inſtant into a ſpacious 
plain with only the Yſche between us and the enemy, about noon we 
were formed in order of battle, and having viſited the poſts with Mons“ 
D' Auverquerque, we reſolv'd to attack, thinking there was no more to do 
but to order the troops to advance. When the deputies of the ſtates hav- 

ing conſulted their other Generals would not give their conſent, fo that I 
was with great regret obliged to quit the enterprize, which promiſed all 
imaginable ſucceſs, and to march back. with the melancholy proſpect of 
being able to do nothing more this campagne, whereof ſo much ſtill re- 
mains behind, than make the fiege of Leeuwe, and demoliſh the lines. This 
diſappointment at a time when our expectations are ſo little anſwered elſe 
where makes me very uneaſy, & ſince all my remaining conſolation is in 
your good company J hope aſſoon as you have your health. no thing will 
hinder you from haſtening this way **. 

MY LORD | 
Your Graces moſt faithfull and moſt Obedient humble Servant 


MARLBOROUGH.. 


19 The above letter is written in Mr. Car- © that I am dead with the headake, which I 


lowing poſtſcript with his own hand : 


s making uſe of Mr. Cardonels hand. 
This laſt diſappointment vexes me ſo much. 


donel's hand, and the duke ſubjoins the fol- „ hope will prevaile with you to pardon my 
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Ne VI. 


© The following Letters from Lord Halifax are a part of the 
Hardwicke Collection, and having never been before pub- 
liſhed, will be acceptable to ſome of my readers, on account 
of the eminent literary character of the author, as well as 
their reference to his embaſly to the court of Hanover. 


LETTER from Lord HAT ITA to Mr. HARLEY. 


SIR 


Hanover 8th May 1706. 


I HAVE received this morning the honour of your letter of the 37 May, 
by which I hear the glorious ſucceſs of the Duke of Marlborough 


has reached England. I am confident you are all in raptures. 


I look 


upon the war at an end, that France will be obliged to make peace on 


what terms the 


Queen pleaſes to demand, and that my meſſage to this place 


will quickly be made more certain by the Prince of Wales's journey to 
Rome. In obedience to my inſtructions, I have had private audiences of the 
Elector, the Electreſs, the Prince, and Princeſs Electoral, and of Duke Erneſt. 
I repeated to them all, the aſſurances I had before given them of the eſteem, 
affection, and friendſhip that the Queen has for them; and they have ordered 


1 This great man was one of the pillars of the 
whig party, and would have been an ornament to 
any: he was irreproachable, on the heads of in- 
conſiſtency, duplicity, and corruption. He was 
the great friend and confident of lord Somers, 
and as the regency bill was framed by the 
latter, it is no wonder that lord Halifax was 
thought by him the moſt proper bearer of it 
to Hanover. It has been ſaid by thoſe who 
knew him, that he had a mixture of vanity 
and affectat ion in his character, which ſometimes 


expoſed him to ridicule; and when he was at 


the electoral court on this commiſſion, he en- 
tertained them, not to his own credit, with a 
favourite Italian air which Nicolini had ſung 
in England. If this is true, it ſhews the foi- 
ble of human nature in the moſt ſhining cha- 
racters. It is believed that, on the acceſſion 
of the Hanover family, he expected to have 


been lord treaſurer, and was greatly morti- 


fied by being only appointed firſt commiſſioner 
of the treaſury. I heard the duke of New- 
caſtle ſay, that lord Halifax's firſt levee at 
the auditor's exchequer-houſe was the molt 
crowded and brilliant he ever ſaw. 

It may be fairly aſſerted, that the admini- 
ſtration, which lord Halifax flouriſhed in, were 
the greateſt encouragers of men of real talents 
and ingenuity of any we have had in England. 
Addiſon, Prior, Locke, Steel, and Congreve 
were all promoted under it, and when it is 
alſo remembered, that fir Iſaac Newton was 
at that period (viz. in 1699) made maſter of 
the mint, verbum non amplius addam as to pa- 
tronage of merit. 

The above anecdotes were communicated 
to me by lord Hardwieke, and compoſed, I 
conjecture, by his uncle the late lord Hard- 


wicke. 


me 
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me to aſſure her majeſty that they have all the duty and reſpe& imaginable 
for her. When I waited on the Electreſs, I carried to her printed copies of 
the acts in Engliſh : ſhe gave me leave to read them to her, and I endea- 
voured to explain to her highneſs the neceſſity and uſe of all the parts of 
them. I gave the Elector a tranſlation of the act in french, and gave him a 
ſhort account of the proceedings upon it in parliament, and the motives and 
grounds that the houſes had for preferring ſuch an eſtabliſhment to the mo- 
tion of the invitation, which he aſſured me he never approved. He deſired 
the miniſters might have a conference with me upon the laſt a&, and accord- 
ingly the Count Platte, Count Berndorff, Mons' Gufitz, Mons“ Buleau 
Mons“ Oberg and Mons“ Elſe, came to my houfe on Saturday. I had 
M How with me and they brought Mons: Robethon who was inter- 


ſeemed to their ſatisfaction. They made a report of what had paſſed to the 
Elector and Electreſs, and I am told they are now fully ſatisfied of the care 
and prudence of the Queen and parliament-in making ſuch an eſtabliſhment, 
and will omit nothing on their part to ſhew their approbation of it, and to 
make it more effectual. The Electreſs will ſuddenly ſend, over three inſtru- 
ments whereby ſhe will nominate ſome perſons to be Lords juſtices purſuant 
to the act. I hope I have now fully executed the Queens commands in this 
particular, and when the ceremony of the garter is over, I ſhall take leave of 
this court and return for England. Lord Marlborough's conqueſts will 
make my ſtay on this ſide the water much longer than I thought. I pro- 
miſed to bring him an account of this court, and my negotiation when 1 
thought I ſhould find him in the neighbourhood of Liege or Maeſtricht ; but 
where ſhall I now follow him? The King of Pruſſia will be here next week, 
and tho' I would not have gone far out of the way to meet him, I think 
I muſt not run away from him now he is coming. They expect he will pro. 
poſe a match betwixt the Princeſs of Hanover and his ſon, which are both 
nearly related to the crown of England. I wiſh you much joy of all this 
good ſucceſs, and hope in a ſhort time I ſhall have the honour of kiſſing 
your hands. I am &c. 


(Signed) HALIFAX. 


E. 


This is true: the elector diſapproved of the inclinations of the princeſs Sophia. Ar- 
the forwardneſs of his whig friends in this cherly's 9225 MSS. 
buſineſs, though it was þ eros agreeable to 


preter betwixt us. I explained to them all the clauſes in the act, as it 
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Ne VII. 


From the Same to the Same. 


SIR | Hanover, th June 1706. 
N my laſt of the 15th, the King of Pruſſia is arrived here; and yeſter. 
day morning a marriage was concluded between the Prince Royal and the 
Princeſs of Hanover. Both the courts ſeem extremely pleaſed with this 
match; the acquaintance & good correſpondence that uſed to be among 
them being in a manner broke off by the death of the Queen of Pruſſia; 
but this new alliance will probably put all right, and make the affection and 
friendſhip between the two houſes more hearty and fincere than it was at the 
latter end of the Queens life. I cannot but think the Queen and the Eng- 
liſh will be very well ſatisfied, that a Prince and Princeſs, that are related to 
England, are thus joined together, and that all the moſt conſiderable proteſt. 
ant intereſt is fo firmly united. I have faid this as my own opinion, and 
J believe it would be mighty acceptable to them if the Queen's miniſtry 
were inſtructed to expreſs her majeſty's ſatisfaction in it. The Electreſs ſent 
| me the incloſed for the Queen which I beg you will preſent to her majeſty 
« with my moſt humble duty; I am confident they would have aſked the 
= Queens conſent in form before now. if any certain meaſure could have been 
taken of the Kings humour. His ſtay here will keep me till this day ſen'- 
night tho' L had fixed my journy for Tueſday, I am & . 
(Signed) HALIFAX. 
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Ne VIII. 
The Same to the Same. 


SIR) Hague 16th July 1706: 

N my laſt Fgave you an account of my laſt conference with the miniſters of 
Hanover, & how that commiſſion was concluded which I had to that 
court. Since-I came. hither, F have endeavoured to do what I could in 
promoting the treaty which the Duke of Marlborough began“, and I hope I 
have done ſome good. The ſtates of the province of Holland had it under the 
Examen, as they call it, to day; and their opinion (or advice) is in favour of 
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it ; but according to their forms it muſt be propoſed in the ſeveral towns 
before it is offered to the States General. They were ſworn to ſecrecy in this 
affair, but by what I can learn they have agreed, 'That the Queen ſhall be ac- 
knowledged as a preliminary, and her miniſtry received as ſuch by the 
treaty, for they could not anſwer the Arguments upon that head. They 
have alſo agreed that the ſucceſſion ſhall be ſettled & acknowledged in the 


Treaty; but then as a ſecurity to them they would have the 


Queen promiſe 


that their barrier ſhall be ſettled and ſpecified according to the 5 Article in 


the Grand alliance. But I believe they are not fully agreed how this article 


ſhall be drawn. Some would have it conceived in General words, in which 


there would not be much difficulty; others would have the towns named, 


which they think ought to be put into their hands to ſecure their frontier, 


are not yet in their power. 


eſteem extremely, I am &c. 


but that may not be fo proper, eſpecially ſince the moſt conſiderable of them 


And after they have turned it feveral ways, I 


(Signed) 


believe it will end in deſiring the Queen to be guarantee to them, that at the 
concluſion of the peace they ſhall have ſuch a barrier given them as they 
ſhall think ſufficient for their ſafety and ſecurity. If the Queen is pleaſed to 
give them this Covenant as an equivalent for their being guarantees of the 
ſucceſſion, I hope the thing is done; & I cannot doubt but this will be 
approved. The terms are equally reaſonable on both fides ; for ſecuring 
our ſucceſſion is truly their intereſt, and their barrier is our ſecurity. Hav- 
ing brought this great affair to this point I know no further ſervice that I 
can do. The ſtates of Holland adjourn to-morrow, and then I ſhall ſet for- 
ward upon my journy to wait upon L* Marlborough. 
pleaſed to ſtop the Henrietta Yatcht to ſtay for L“ Hertford and me: M. 
Cardonel has written to M' Burchet for his Royal Highneſſes approbation ; 
here are alſo two frigates, the Haſtings and Rocheſter prize. I would hum- 
bly beg that they might ſtay to convoy us over. When I am in Flanders, I 
ſhall have no pretence to take this liberty of troubling you in this manner, 
and I beg leave to return you a thouſand thanks for the honour of your 
correſpondence ; and when I come to England I will wait upon you to 
defire the continuance of your favonr & friendſhip, which I value & 


He has been 


_ HALIFAX. 
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Ne IX. 


The Same to the Same. 


1.0: Hague 10th Auguſt 1706. 

| Snare: the honour of your letter of the 16" July at the camp, 
where I had little leifure and leſs convenience to make anſwer. I met 
another from you of the 3* Auguſt at my return to this place. I am very 
much obliged to you for the good opinion you have of my care for the ſuc- 
ceſs of the treaty, which meets with more difficulty than I expected. Al 
the towns of Holland have agreed to it except Leyden : The deputy of that 
town has yet ſome difficulties which are not to be underſtood, and ſeem to 
be rather humour & perverſeneſs than any ſolid reaſons. I have done my 
beſt to fatisfy him, but it has not yet had its effect. Tomorrow morning 
they take it under conſideration again & I hope will finiſh it; I hope 0 
tab the advantage of a convoy that brought over Lady Eſſex, & that f 
ſhall be able in a ſhort time to return you thanks for the honour of your co 
reſpondence, & to aſſure you with what ſincerity & reſpect, I am &c. ol 
| Gigned) HALIFAX, 


Ne. A. 


The two following Letters throw light on the debates which 
tocxk place in the Engliſh Parliament, after the paſſing the 
Scotch Act of Security; and alſo on the ſtate of parties at 

this period. | 


LETTER Vom Mr. VERNON to the Duke of SuREWsBURY:"/ N ' 


rst Deer 1704 125 


ry * houſe of Lords ſpent wedneſday in the conſideration of ſcotch 


affairs. My L* Rocheſter opened it & would have had their act of 
ſecurity read. My "I* Notingham ſeconded him and enlarged upon it. 


1% Mr. Vermon was appointed ſecretary of when he became obnoxious on account of bis 
Rate in the year 1697, in which office he con- having had a principal ſhare in the buſineſs of 
tinued till the beginning of the year 1700, the partition treaty. 


My 
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My L* Wharton, & L“ Somers, oppoſed the reading the act, tho" it 
was done in the Darien buſineſs, yet they obſerved that it was an act printed 
at Edinburg by authority, but this comes to them no otherwiſe than by the 
flying poſt, & other prints of no greater EDT at, which likewiſe diſagree 
in the account they give of it. | 

Tho' my L* Somers diſagreed to the reading of the act, yet hee did 
not much differ in opinion as to the inconveniences of it, and found no leſs 
fault with another act, paſſed in that parliament for exporting wool. But, 
in concluſion, he moved for a longer time to conſider what they ſhould 
adviſe by way of remedy for the miſchiefs theſe acts portended. This was 
readily ſeconded by my L* Rocheſter, as if it had been by concert between 
them. But I think that this is not the caſe, it is rather ſuppoſed they have 
different aims. So many things have happened of late, as may induce one 
to believe, that the old and new miniſtry may grow to underſtand one an- 
other better. My Lord Treaſurer took an occaſion to ſpeak pretty plainly in 
this matter. He owned he had known a good deal of Scotch affairs of late, 
& wiſhed he had not ſeen them as they were. He could not difagree, but 
the bill of ſecurity might have an untowardly aſpect, but yet as circum- 
ſtances then ſtood; there might have been more immediate danger in refuſing 
the royal aſſent **, and whatever ill Jook it had at preſent, he thought it was 
not without a EY 

Some think My L* advanced too far, & gave a handle againſt himſelf 
to be charged as the adviſer of paſſing the bill; but I can't but think he had 
well conſidered what he would ſay. The queen, who was preſent at the de- 
bate, might expect ſomething ſhould be ſaid in her behalf, as far as ſhe was 
concerned, and I muſt always remember the partition treaty, which I think, 
could: never have been puſhed ſo far, if every body would have owned, at 
firſt, what they knew of it, and ſaid as much for it as it would bear &c. &c. 


was not an accidental and unforeſeen conſe- 
quence of the act of ſecurity ; and contrived 


The conſent of the queen to the act of 
ſecurity gave great offence to her ſubjects in 


England, and brought a torrent of odium upon 
lord Godolphin, who was believed to be the 
adviſer of that meaſure. From the above let- 
ter, it appears, that lord Godolphin did not 
diſown his having adviſed the queen to ratify 
the act of ſecurity, on account of the critical 
fituation of affairs of Scotland ; that he fore- 


ſaw the inconveniences ten from it, but - 


thought they were not without a remedy. The 


remedy to which lord Godolphin a was 


undoubtedly the union; and hence there is 
plauſible ground for concluding, that the union 


poſterior to the act, to prevent its ill conſe- 
quences; but that the former was predeter- 
mined, and intended to bring about the latter. 
It is curious, that the very word remedy, uſed 
by lord Godolphin, is alſo uſed by ſir John 
Clerk, upon the ſame ſubject. They them- 


„ ſelves, namely, the miuiſters, invented or en- 


„ couraged a formidable act in Scotland, in 
« order to frighten the parliament of Eng- 
land, to provide a ſpeedy remedy againſt it. 
« 'This remedy, ag I have before noticed, 
« was the union.” Sir John Clerk's MSS. 
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LETTER fm 0 Mr. Vanxon zo the Duke ” sunswszuns. 


As g : 85 Decr d 
1. ACQUAINTED you laſt week with 5 firſt TAN of the Scotch buſineſs 
in the houſe of Lords. They were upon it again on Wedneſday laſt, and it 
proceeds „gradually, according to the plan already hinted at. The 1 
that, entered the liſts on Wedneſday, were the Earl of Rocheſter, the Earl 
Notingham, and Lord Haverſham on one fide, and my Lord Somers, Lord 
Wharton, and Lord Halifax, on the other, her majeſty being again - preſent 
at the debate. The three firſt mentioned Lords preſſed the houſe to paſs a 
judgement on the ſcotch act of ſecurity, that it was of | pernicious. con- 
ſequence, tending to defeat the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and to alienate the two 
kingdoms from one another, ſome of them came out with it in the debate, 
that this queſtion, being carried would, lead them to enquire, who gave the 
advice for paſſing it, and it was likewiſe ſaid, that from whomſoever the 


advice. came the queen ought to have withſtood. it, 


| The other three Lords oppoſed that queſtion, thinking they ought rather 
to apply themſelves to find out the beſt remedy they could, they were not 
for telling the Scots, they ought nat to paſs any act that houſe ſhould nor 

like, but leaving them to their own freedom and independence, which they 
ſhewed ſuch a jealouſy of. When they ſaw any thing done this kingdom 
might be affected with, it ſeemed more parliamentary, to, obviate it in a 
legiſlative way, and therefore my Lord Somers moyed, that they ſhould go by 
way. of bill, wherein they might ſhew, that if -the Scots pretended to: ſer up 

a ſeparate kingdom, they, in probability, would be the greateſt loſers by it; 
and ſince they had ſo mean an eſteem of the advantages they had by their 
preſent union with England, perhaps the generality there might have a better 
opinion of them when they ſaw any danger of their being loſt, and, in order 
hereto, he propoſed that the houſe ſhould go into a grand committee on 
Monday to conſider of proper heads for ſuch a bill, or bills. My Lord Trea- 
ſurer came into this motion, as the moſt likely means to obtain what they 
aimed at from Scotland. Some Lords anticipated the debate appointed for 
Monday, and hinted at ſome heads they thought proper, ſuch as prohibiting 
ſcotch cattle to be brought into England,' the nppreſling their hawkers and 
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pedlars , & incapacitating Scotſmen from having any employment here 

civil or military; & as they opened it, they would not have this to operate 

immediately, but that there ſhould be a competent time allowed in the bill 

before it ſhould take place. Whereby is underſtood, that if the parliament of 

Scotland in their next ſeſſion ſhall come to a better temper, thele acts may 

| likewiſe be reverſed at our next parliament without being put in execution. 

My Lord Halifax, I hear ſpoke long and very well. He put them upon con- 

ſidering how this ill blood' had been breeding in Scotland for ſeveral years 

ever ſince the Darien project was fet on foot, and he remarked that the ſame 

gentleman, meaning Mr. Johnſton *”, who had fo principal x hand in promot- 

ing that act, was no ſooner advanced to the miniſtry again, büt we ſee 

another notorious breach made upon the good underſtanding between the 

two kingdoms. My Lord Pawlett ſaid ſomething in indication of his kinſ- 

man, Johnſton, but cloſed with the motion for proceeding by bill. My Lord 

Peterborough likewiſe ſpoke in favour of Johnſton, and carried his difcourſe 

farther than there'ſseined to be any occaſion for, towards am apologizing for 6 
the miniſtry, who' he thought were to be pitied in having ſuch'a load upon 

them, as to be cofiteſting, at the fame time, with the folly of Portugal, the 

obſtinacy of the Emperor, the Selfiſhneſs of the Dutch, and the madneſs of 

Scotland, all ſuperadded to the power of France. The Biſhop of Salifbury ſara 

nothing that day; The Lords, wh propoſed the firſt queſtian, inſiſted pretty 
much upon having it put, but the houſe ſhowed no difpoſition' towards it, 
inſomucn that my Lord Notingham told then, they were hot for going" to 
the bottom of the fore, to which Lord Mohun replied] they & uId go as 

as was neceffary for healing the wound, and aſked his Lotdfhij if he Were fot 
rubbing it to a gangrene. Matters being thus wen Prepare kr the Hole Gf 
Lords; the great exptQation is, whether the 'corfimons' will 8 on in chte 
ſame method, when they enter upon the conſideration of it; on tuèſda 


If they concur, I hope the two wann, * wes as dou adrhiniſtration will 
find their quiet by it. &c. &c. \ 15 99G on 


| 26 See P- 191, of the 1 in hs note. * was much 3 prabeicdd of, Gods! 
He was made ſecretary of ſtate for Scot · th 9 was 1 vſpected of bein friend! 
land, by king William, in tlie year one thou - UE er; 480 it was aid by is enemies, 


fand|/fix hundred and-ninety-two, and had the that though he had received public inſtruRtibns 
principal influence in perſuading his majeſty to from the treaſurer to promote the proteſtant 
paſs the act in favour of the Darien company; ſucceſſion, yet he was. privately, perhaps not 
and was diſmiſſed upon that buſmeſs being en. without the connivance of t eir author, uſing 
quired into and reſented by the Engliſh parlia- the utmoſt endevourft to th ite Id. vol. v. 

ment. Burnet, vol. i iv. Þ»+. 166. 303. He had: N 7 Ji tau O14 do: 211343 3499! 

lately. _ made lord regiſter in Scotland, 
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8 1. HA vx forborn nee et Gttes my Muhs for yours by Mr. Irons, 
- in hopes to have had ſome good news, to have ſent you from this army, 
but the force of the enemy has made us fo very cautious, that I deſpaire of 
doing any thing conſiderable this campagne; and Having received an expreſs 

yeſterday from P. Eugene, I wou'd not loſe any time in letting you know 

that they have entered Provence without any loſſe, and have reſolw'd to 

begine with the fiege of Toulon, if they ſucced Frabes will be a great while 
recovering this blow, we ſhall: know by to- morrows letters from the Rhin, 

if it be from that the Mareſhal de Villars has detached 30 ſquadrons and 24 
battalions, that joyn'd with what may march from Rouſſillion muſt make the 

Marefhal de Teſſce army ſtronger than the Duke of Savoys, but as the Duke 

of Savoye is like to have one months time before theſe detachements can 
Joyne the Mareſhal; I hope his R. H. will have taken the town, by which 

he may be in a good condition to ventur a battaile, the gaine of it, may 

haſten my waitting on you, to your new building, for J long to be at quiet 

in Oxfordſhire, I have had it in my power*” to make Mr. Irons a capt. with- 

out doing much injuſtice. I beg my moſt humble reſpects may be given to 

the ducheſſe of Shrewſbury, 80 that yew deer believe me waa q am with. 


meh truth, 1417 
MY LORD, 3 
Tour Graces moſt obedient humble 8 | 
MARLBOROUGH. | 
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LETTER from the. Dake of MARLBOROUGH #0 the Duke * 
* 12 SHREWSBURY. | 

| MY LORD, Qs TER $4 | Soignies, Aug 160, 1707 

— I RECEIVED laſt night the ubs of your Grace's letter, and would looſe 

no time in returning my thankes for it. I can't helpe wiſhing, when you 

were ſo near, you wou'd have made your compliments att court, being fy ſure 


The word power is omitted in | the original. 


it 


- 
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it would have been taken kindly, and am ſure none that knows you could 
have put any ſiniſter conſtruction upon it, I hope you will alow me leave to 
make the beſt uſe of what you write to me on that ſubject. We have been 
marching for five days together, with a deſign to bring the enemy to a 
battle, we were twice in hopes of it, one of them was the anniverſary of 
Blenheim, and if the enemy wou'd have ſtood, with the bleſſing of God, we 
might have had the like: good fucceſs, but they continually retired before us, 
and yeſterday got to the Camp of Cambron, but this march has eoſt them above 
two thouſand deſerters, beſides what they ſuffered by the fatigue of their 

march for want of bread for three days together; hearing your houſe may be 
ready before mine, I have conſented that the Eaſt part may be made habitable, 
fo that I may have the honour and happyneſs of being near you. Lam very 

much obliged to my Lady Dutcheſs for her remembrance, and pray you will 

aſſure her Grace of 1 moſt humble ſervice. I am with truth and reſpect, 

1 MY LORD, 

Lour Graces moſt obedient handle Servant 
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Ne XIV. 
i The following Letters exhibit the commencement and pro- 
greſs of that diſagreement which took place between Lord. 
Godolphin and Mr. Harley, and give an inſight into the 


+... trimming ſyſtem of the latter, and the ſtate of cabinet politics 
at the period referred 1 to. 


Lord GODOLPHIN to Myr. HARLEY. 


- A E-£Y roth Auguſt 1706. 
1 HEREWITH return the letters and papers you ſent me, with many thanks Hardwicke. 
for the favour of your letter, and your being ſo particular 1 in the matter Papers. 
upon which I deſired your thoughts, tho' I differ in opinion. F think the 
matter of elections was but a tert taken in the laſt ſeſſion**; there was an 


He probably refers to the notorious par- the auſpices of the preſent miniſters, and gave 
tiality and injuſtice relative to queſtions of con- great offence to perſons of ad and. honour. 
traverted elections, which took place, under of every party. 


averſeneſs. 
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-averſenefs: at bottom to do any thing that they thought would give hierit to 
the whigs;: tho' it was and is a demonſtration, that without them and their 
being entire; the Queen cannot be ſerved; but the leahing to what I take 
tol be an impoſhbility. will, I doubt, make them jealous and uneaſy, and at 
beſt: but; paſſrve ; the conſequence of which is, that the majority will be 
agairiſt ug upon £yery- occaſion. of conſequence. I hope, however, tlie 
Queen's ſervice will go on, and for myſelf Len a No cohotemed uy ofie 
, :nevit-to: be:upos: ſuch an accaſion, but I am not blind nor-aſteeps '' © / 
The Topics you mention would not hurt us alone, if there were not a pre- 
paration to make thoſe uneaſy and ale, from hom ee cam have or 
hope for any friendſhip. 8113 53 mY n gi saldo dus you? 300 
think you. do very well to hans a Match upon Robiabes) as ds the 
of Mx. Clement I eee den, P 9a49d Was. 
| ferred till then. g id Joſt ; 
I wiſh the _—y might be diſpatched that i is to bring orer the D. of 
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doubt not, hath attended your a with them. Your Lordſhip may 
pleaſe to remember tliat Mr. Schuts laid, there was no ſuch treaty deſigned 
by his maſter, as the King of Pruſſia would ſet on foot; and that it was only 
a tentative of that court to fiſn out the inclinations of the Queen and the 
EleRor, and to ſet on foot dome! ſort of Hegociation with Sweden, by which he 
might get ſomething **. 404-9 


39 Lord Somers and lord Halifax, are, 1 lei Tories, eden RE now round i it 


think, the 5 whom he bas in his view; to, be their, intereſt; to diſclaim their former 
they were, for ſome conſiderable time, ” exceed- principles, and coaleſce with the Whigs. 
ingly jealous of the duke of Marlborough and e The king of Pruſſia was never out of a 


the earl of Godolphin, becauſe they had been plot for extending his own power and intereſt. 
As 
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As to the other particulars, the Duke mentions, about the treaty for the 
Gratis; and the barrier, as alſo for guaranteeing the peace, I wrote as fully 
as I could to my Lord M. Thurſday ſen night; and think mentioned the ſame 


to your Lordſhip, that I humbly conceive theſe treaties ſhould be finiſhed at 


ſoon as poſſible, as alſo the affair of the miniſter; for thoſe: two points are 
made uſe of by the ill intended in Holland to the prejudice of England; the 
project Lord Halifax brought over 1 have left ſealed up with Mr. Lewis“, 
who will bring it to your Lordſhip whenever you will pleaſe to command it, I 
think the objections my Lord Halifax makes to the barriers being too generally 
expreſſed, and that it ought to be more particularly ſpecified, are very juſt; 
but if they are obſtinate in it under pretence they cannot decently particu. 
lariſe places which are not in their power, I humbly propoſed to my Lord 
Duke to conſider whether that matter might not be accomodated by putting 


the particulars into a ſecret article. But I doubt not his grace _ find out a 


proper methad to fettle that point. 
As to home affairs, what I wrote to your Lordſhip. was in ts kineerity of 


my heart, and what I could collect from my converſation with both parties, 


and of which I am at any time ready to give your Lordſhip the particulars : 
but far be it from me to eſpouſe any opinion of my own, or to differ from 


your Lordſhip's judgement. I ſhall always be ready when required, and 


never but then, to give my poor thoughts and ſuch reaſons as I have, and 
when I have done that, I know myſelf too well to be fond of any notions 
of my own, with that attachment to your Lordſhip and Lord 3 
which I ſhall always preſerve. 
The reaſon I mentioned: Elections in my letter was becauſe the occaſion of 
ſtumbling is in a great meaſure removed, and from the little experience I have 
had, the attempting to bend every body in one meaſure in the affair hath proved 
one of the greateſt means of ruining the expectation of that party which hath 
attempted it, and I have often ſeen the foundation laid of blowing up each of 
the factions by that very method; and the reaſon is plain, for thoſe very Gentle- 
men who think themſelves to be independent, and would be thought to be ſo, 
but yet would ſupport the Queen and ſerve her miniſters, expect their compli- 
ance therein ſhould be accepted, and that they ſhould be left to themſelves in 
perſonal friendſhips. and matters which I will always think remote from the 
government obſervation, and that if they vote for the public ſervice of the 
government and ſupport the miniſters, more ought not to be expected of them: 


indeed I have not been able to anſwer them when they have ſaid, why ſnould 


not every body s ſervice be accepted of as far as they will go, and it is not 
| | n He was under. ſeeretary of ſtate. 


impoſſible 
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impoſſible but one ſtep may draw on another; this I am certain, that many 
of the moſt ſtaunch whigs (not whimſical) have and do frequently lament 


the fury of their leaders, and have rejoiced when their preſumption was 
humbled; and to uſe an expreſſion of one of them, that if they were gra- 


tified in all they deſire they would immediately be undone. Lam very far 
ſrom making them jealous, I did not mean their places ſhould: be given to 
others, but I was humbly of opinion, that whoever would come in a Volun- 
teer to the Service ſhould. be accepted as far as he would go, and I am the 
more confirmed in the opinion, becauſe thoſe who call themſelves whigs, if 
united, are the inferior numbers, and that they will not follow thoſe who 
make themſelves their Leaders, but yet may be united in the Queens ſervice 
by her miniſters, and yet at the ſame time they would make every one elſe 
deſperate; nay to uſe the words of one of themſelves, they have at preſent a 

great many, who never differed yet from them, and as to thoſe who. came 
unto them, ſome. whereof have ſurrendered themſelves and- gave elections to 


them and laid themſelves at their feet, and yet they will not be contented 


with them and every one who have helped to reſcue them from the malice 
and rage of their adverſaries; and to make them a majority, have been made 
ſenſible, that all that went for nothing, and they were told more than once 
or twice expreſsly, that they hoped in a little time to caſt: them off and do 
without them. I have with grief obſerved that the leaders (or zealots rather) 
of both parties are frequent even now in their reflections on the Queens 
miniſters, I mean your Lordſhip and my Lord M. I cannot but apprehend 
danger from both ſides in the extreme, and therefore am humbly of opinion 
to increaſe the number of thoſe, who would devote themſelves to the Queens 
and your ſervice, would be the beſt, and I the rather mention this becauſe ſo 
many have been lately obliged to pay their acknowledgements to, and real 


dependence, on other people; as to myſelf I have made all the application 


imaginable to thoſe who would be thought the chiefs of their faction, and 
there is nothing I will not do for the Queens ſervice and the ſupport of her 


Miniſters; neither would I have troubled your Lordſhip with this long 


{cribble, but that your Lordfſhips indulgence has encouraged me to tell you 
the truth & what you may, when you pleaſe, have confirmed from the 
mouths. of thoſe of that very party who have no little intereſt in both houſes**: 
And now I have faid this, I believe your Lordſhip will be ſo juſt to me as 
to be aſſured I have no meaſures,” nor will have any, but what ſhall be ſub- 


* Mr. Harley's political conduct was per- connections promoted his views in aſpiring at 
fectly agreeably to the principles which he the office of prime miniſter ; but ſoon diſoblig- 
profeſſes, and the advice which he propoſes in ed his colleagues and weakened his authority, 
this letter. His moderation and miſcellaneous after he had arrived at that dignity, 4 

; mitte 
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mitted to the teſt of your better judgement, and that you will have the 
goodneſs to impute it to my zeal, when I cannot forbear ſaying that this 
enſuing ſeſhon may be made very eaſy or difficult by either giving or ſparing 

afew good words, without any further engagement, than to let thoſe who'are 
not ſtigmatiaed by any particular folly, know that they need not be deſ- 
perate. I have now tired your Lordſhips patience with my impertinence, 
and will add nothing more than that having ſhot my bolt, there remains 
nothing further for me than to obey your commands. &c. &c. 


ä en 7 No XVI. A 
LETTER 2 ene Mr. Haney to Lord Gooteum. 1 


be mag | | 211 Sehe ib ben 
S to the laſt SO of your v Lordſhips letter, 1 crave leave moſt Hardwicke 
>-ſolemnly to profeſs to you, that I have made it my ſtudy to ferve the © Paper 

Queen upon an honeſt principle, that I have no attachment to any other 
perſon in the world but your Lordſhip and the Duke of Marlborough. I 
know of no enemy I have, but ſuch as either have expreſſed themſelves with 
equal bitterneſs againſt both your Lordſhips upon many occaſions, or are 
ſo to me becauſe of my adherence to you. I am too well acquainted with 
the practiſes of a ſort of people who wound thoſe they don't like in the dark, 
and by. whiſpers and ſecret miſrepreſentations would ruin; the reputation of 
any one they do not fancy; I know your Lordſhip is too juſt to admit of 
any inſinuations of that kind, and I am ſo little fond of ſtanding in any ones 
way, that any endeavours of that ſort give me no diſquiet, becauſe they 
depend upon your Lordſhips goodneſs to let me know when I am thought a 
burden to the ſervice or uneaſy to any one, and the leaſt hint of that nature 
ſhall meet with a very ready compliance in me by a willing retreet. 

As to joining in meaſures, it has been my endeavour to give demonſtra- 
tions that 1 have been very far from being pertinacious in my own opinion. 
I am not fond in giving it and am no ways concerned af it do not take. I 
had much rather be directed than not, and ſhall never be inquiſitive to 
know any thing but how to do my duty. It has always been my temper to 


33 Mr. Harley; as appears from this letter, wiſhed to lull their ſuſpicions, and divert their 
had already fallen under the ſuſpicion of the reſentment till the queen was fully determined 
Whigs, but he was conſcious, that he could to _ the 7 17 - | 
not IN make good his independence; and he + + 
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Hardwicke 
Papers. 


for this tedious letter, and with all to deſire leave to affure your Lordſhip: 
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go along with the company and not to give them uneaſineſs; if they ſhould ſay 
Harrow on the Hill or by Maidenhead were the neareſt way to Windſor I 
would go with them, and never diſpute it if that would give content, and 
that I might not be forced to ſwear it was ſo. I am very ſincere, and find in 
what I told your Lordſhips in my former letter upon this ſubje& that I had 
been and would be entirely under your direction, and whatever is inſinuated 
to the contrary I never have acted upon any other foot. I am fatisfied to a 
demonſtration there can be no other centre of union but the Queen, by the 
miniſtration of your Lordſhips and the Duke of Marlborough, and there the 
bulk of the nation will fix themſelves if they may be ſuffered. All other 
expedients are very wretched things and will end but very ill, and I dread 
the thoughts of running from the extreme of one faction to another which is 
the natural conſequence of party tyranny; and renders the government like 
a door which turns both ways upon its hinges, to let in each party as it 
ws triumphant; ; and in truth it is the real parent and nurſe of our 
Econ, here. It is time to relieve your Lordſhips patience and beg pardon 


that you have not a more faithful ſervant, nor a truer or more zealous friend 
than myſelf to the utmoſt of my capacity. &c. | 


— 
Ne XVII. 
LETTER um Mr. HARLEY 70 Lord GODOLPHIN: 


Sept 19" 1907;. 

AM very ſenfible how much too far my zeal for the ſervice hath carried 
me formerly to trouble your Lordſhip with tedious letters; I no more 
will offend in that kind. If you will pleaſe to add this fault to my other 
errors, for I cannot forbear juſt telling your Lordſhip how uneaſy I am 
under the charge of doing any thing againſt your intereſt. I was provided 
againſt any other attack, but this which ſtrikes me in a moſt ſenſible part 
is a fault, which both friends and enemies will acquit me of : However I muſt 
arm myſelf with patience, a little time will clear me from this aſperſion, and 
I learn this, that it is no more in a mans power to deviſe the methods by 
which he is to be put out, than it is to forſee how he is to come in. I have. 
done nothing, but it is a juſtice I owe to myſelf, to let your Lordſhip know I 
have told you nothing but truth; I ſcorn to deny any thing I have done, 
and if I had ever, directly or e by myſelf or any other, recommended 
LL thoſe: 
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thoſe two perſons I am not ſo mean as to deny it which I moſt ſolemnly 


do. 


I have no more to add but moſt hearty wiſhes for your Lordſhips pro- 
ſperity and ſucceſs you can never have a more fincere friend and ſervant 
tho" I am deemed now unprofitable and uſeleſs. &c. &c. 


. 
LETTER from Mr. HARLEY 70 Lord Goporrnix. 


Decr zo 1709. 


very glad my Lord Duke of Marlborough were preſent. I hope your Lorä- 
ſhip will this once pardon the trouble I Sire you. &c. &c. 


N* XIX. 
LETTER jrom Lord Sonrronen to Mr. HARLEY. 


Dec 5'h 1707 Friday evening. 
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HUMBLY bay that I may have leave to wait upon your Lordſhip this Hardwicke 
evening at your houſe at 8, having ſome account to give you which 1 Papers. 


think in duty to your ſervice I ought. to acquaint you with; and I ſhould be 


1 SHOULD be extremely ſorry if I were capable of giving occaſion to any Hardwicke 
body and much more to you to write me a letter in ſo very extraordinary Papers. 

a ſtile as yours ſeems to me, however if you have any commands to me I will 
be at home between 8 and g this night to receive — and ſend to the Duke 


of Marlborough to meet you there. 


*The queen had bebe + to beſtow the 
biſhopric of Exeter upon Dr. Blackwell, and 
that of Cheſter on Sir William Dawes. The 
miniſters were diſatisfied with her choice, be- 
cauſe, though both poſſeſſed great profeſſional 
merit, their political principles were ſuſpected. 
As Mr. Harley was known to have ſecret in- 


terviews with the queen at this time, his re- 
commendation was ſuppoſed to have influenced 
her opinion in the promotion depending. 

*5 'The irreparable breach between the 
Whigs and Mr. Harley, and the diſmiſſion of 
the latter from the cabinet, quickly followed 
this interview, 


41.2 
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Ne XX. 
| 0 LETTER from Mr. HARLEY. 


January 30 1107-8. 

| _ Hardwicke 1 night Mr. Attorney acquainted me that I was fallen into your Lord- 

ö — ſhips diſpleaſure, he would not tell me any particulars. This I could 

ö not but receive with the utmoſt grief, and had it not been fo late I had 

| given your Lordſhip the trouble of a letter to defire leave to wait upon 

you to clear myſelf. This morning my Lord of Marlborough gave me 

permiſſion to attend him upon a like occaſion, and his grace was pleaſed to 

tell me the particulars. I know it is impoſhble to ward againſt miſrepreſent- 

ations or miſconſtructions, or the application of things ſaid generally, to a 

particular purpoſe, which was never thought of; for I do ſolemnly proteſt, 

| I never entertained. the leaſt thought derogating from your Lordſhip or 

prejudicial to your intereſt, I am, confident in my own innocency, and I 

know no better way to clear myſelf than to deſire your Lordſhip will let me 

by my actions demonſtrate the ſincerity of my intentions and my zeal and 
duty for your Lordſhips perſon and ſervice. &c. &c. 


Ne XXI. 


| . From Lord GODOLPHIN to My. HARLEY. 


Hardwicke I HAVE received your letter and am very ſorry for what has happend, to 
Papers. loſe the Good opinion I had ſo much inclination to have of you ; but I 


|. cannot help ſceing and hearing nor believing my ſenſes. I am very far from 
having deſerved it from you. God ve you. &c. &c. 
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c The Duke of Buckingham, formerly Lord Mulgrave, was a 


friend to the revolution, but ſoon entered into oppoſition 
to the court, and continued in it through the reign of king 
William. He was diſtinguiſhed for eloquence and force of 
argument. Burnet, vol. iv. p. 200. He headed the Tories 
in the enquiry concerning the partition treaty 1701, and 
oppoſed the nomination of the princeſs Sophia, in the bill for 
extending the proteſtant ſucceſſion. Id. vol. v. p. 503—525. 
At the commencement of this reign he was made lord privy 
ſeal, and afterwards: created duke of Buckingham; and diſ- 
' miſſed with the tory miniſters, (31ſt March 1705,) from 
which period he became a keen oppoſer of the court, till 
the change of the miniſtry in 1710, when he again came 
into place. Burnet, 1097. The following Letters are pub- 
liſhed on account of the diſtinguiſhed character of the 
authors, and their reference to the ſtate of parties, and the 
political debates at the period to which they refer. 


LETTER from the Duke of BucxkINGUAM to the Duke of 


SHREWSBURY, 


MY LORD, | | Nov! 13") 1507. 
was very glad of receiving your favour ſo ſoon, and eſpecially for finding Shrewſbury 
in it no more complaints of your late indiſpoſition, which therefore I 
hope is quite gone. I am ſure the obſcurity, you mention, can only be my 
fault, tho* committed by overcaution becauſe of the poſt ; and now to clear 
it in plain words, it was taken for granted at the beginning of the ſeſſion, 
that the court and low church men were fallen out“; which was confirmed 
by none of the latter having taken the leaſt notice of the Speech according to 
the accuſtomed compliments; and their putting the houſe ſometime after- 
ward upon a day for conſidering the ſtate of the nation, in relation to ſo 


26 This probably alludes to the effects which were then expected from Mrs. Maſham's intrigues, 
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many miſmanagements, both as to the navy and trade. But after the 
ſuitable expectation of ſuch a debate, it ended without the leaſt reflection on 
any body, much leſs of the miniſtry, unleſs from Lord Haverſham alone*. 

There can be little doubt of what was preſently ſurmiſed without doors 
concerning the reconcilement, or rather reſettlement of the former union 

of the ſmall Jaſting of which 1 gave you my opinion, and accordingly wiſhed 
a firmer reconcilement between thoſe of H. Church 'and L. Church, who 
deſired only the public good as we did. And truly, if it were not too good | 
a thing to be hoped for, yeſterdays debate: appeared like a beginning of it, 
by many, good orders and addreſſes directed in the houſe upon the ſpeeches 


of Several, without any oppoſition between Some, who are not wont of late 


to agree ſo well . I have now erred too much on the other hand, being 


tedious in ** plainly with one who may e and will 0 hope) uſe 


Fam e 6 


i 105 


27 Mr. Thomſon had been a member of 
the houſe of commons, during the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II. and acted conſtantly 


da oppoſition to the court. He was one of 
the firſt that ſigned the aſſociation inviting the 


prince of Orange to come over into England. 
He was created Baron of Haverſham, in one 
thouſand fix hundred and nĩnety- ſix, and made 
one of the lords of the admiralty, in which 
office he continued till the earl of Pembroke 
was made high admiral, March one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and one ; after which he warm- 
ly oppoſed the king's meaſures. - At the be- 
ginning of this reign he wiſhed to make his 
Peace with the court, but not being immedi. 
ately taken into office, or attended to as he 
thought he deſerved, he devoted himſelf with 


vigilance and aſſiduity to impugn the meaſures 


of adminiſtration, and was ſometimes alone, as 


zn this caſe, in oppoſition. | He printed and 


F 
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BUCKINGHAM. 


circulated all his ſpeeches, which were * | 
rate and virulent. Though he voted with the 


Tories in the caſe of Dy Sacheveral, he does 


not appear to have been in their confidence, 
nor deſtined for any office in the new admini- 
ſtration. He died on the firſt of November one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ten, regretted by 
neither party, for the Whigs hated him, and 
the Tories were apprehenſive that he would 
carp at them as he had done before at their an- 
tagoniſts. Political State, vol. i. p. 21. 

25 Between the queen and the whig junto. 

When the queen's ſpeech was conſidered, 
12th November one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſeven, the lords, as has been obſerved, 
inſtead of voting an addreſs, immediately en- 
tered upon the ſubject of grievances. The 
earl of Wharton and lord Somers were on the 
ſame fide with the duke of ER Bf and 
the earl of Rocheſter. 


* 
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Ne XXIII. 


2 The following Letter is a Scroll! in anſwer to the above, i in the 
Duke of Shrewſbury” 8 hand, but not W | 


MY LORD, 


M v miſunderſtanding your Letter proceeded in part from the caution you Shrewſbury 
mentioned, but more from ignorance of what is tranſacted above; 1 Papers. 
have a great neighbour I ſee once or twice in a winter, he talks with ſome 

freedom with me, and I with him, otherwiſe T have little correſpondence 

with any who give me any light into public affairs, and as little curiolity to 

know them, your Grace will believe I am ill enough entruſted®, ' I am very 

much inclined to think the reunion you mention will not be extreme laſting, 

and that nothing is more deſirable for the good of the public, than that men 

of moderation ſhould be employed, ſome of that character are already in 

places of the greateſt importance, and it were well if there were more, I am 

fure I wiſh it, and ſhould readily contribute to it, if I knew how, but confeſs. 

I cant ſee how a man ſo retired as I, can be uſeful in bringing it about, 
without changing the whole courſe of my life, with which I am at 17 5 
fo perfectly well contented that I ſhould be very unwilling to do it; I ſpeak 


with great plainneſs and fincerity in this particular, as 1 do when I profeſs 
hay &c. | 


— — 


N' XXIV. 


LETTER fron the Duke of BUCKINGHAM to the Duke of 
SHREWSBURY. 


MY LORD, Dec. r, 170). 
12 my Letters had been of any uſe to your building, you would have re- Shrewſbury: 
ceived my thanks for your laſt favour before now, and if they might con- Papers. 
tribute to your health, I ſhould not fail a poſt. But dull and uſeleſs as Iam, 


a check upon myſelf is neceſſary, for fear of being troubleſome ;_ tho' L 
flatter myſelf with thinking inclination is not quite ſo much in danger of 


39 The duke of Shrewſberry was chagrined on account of his not being in the confidence 
of miniſters. 


being: 
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be abſolutely impoſſible. 
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| being unwelcome in Old friends as in Old miſtreſſes. At leaſt the uncom- 


monneſs of it now adays is enough to keep it from being undervalued: and 
therefore, after this preamble, I will take the liberty to mind you of our laſt dif- 


courſe at our very laſt parting, when you offered the pains and care of any me- 


diation between parties, if ever there appear'd is much opportunity as we both 
thought there was reaſon for ſuch a mediation. Now I muſt own, believing ſo 
public a good likelier to proceed from the zeal and induſtry of the two moſt 
moderate men on both ſides , than from either the juſtice or the wiſdom of 
ſo good a work, not to mention the very neceſſity of it to prevent the public 
ruin, which I am ſure you foreſee much better than I. I know one 
objection to this is obvious, that the union between the court and ſome 
others ſo lately reſettled, will make thoſe others light any new friends: But 
1ſt, that is ſuppoſing they would not be helped even by enemies for public 
good (which is inexcuſable) and then beſides, it would be imagining, that 
the preſent union can continue, between thoſe who have all the power and 
others, who deſire and expect * Which 1 conclude with eyer J. body elſe to 

If all this ſeems only a day dream, pray do me the jullice to believe i it pro- 
ceeds from two things; one is an earneſtneſs of being inſtrumental, at all, 


of any advantage to my country, and the other is a ſettled ITE 9 Wy not 
only againſt having any public employment, but allo from a perfect affur- 


ance that it never can be cither for my intereſt or honour **. I take this, to 


be very much your graces mind alſo; whoever'is not of it being almoſt in- 


capable for that part I propoſe for to act; and accordingly, I doubt it will 

not be eaſy for us to find many others 2 qualified, I mean as to dilinteretts 

edneſs which has occaſioned theſe thoughts. | 
Jam ſure you will find nobody more ſincerely than myſelf, 


MY LORD, OY 
Moſt obedient Humble Servant 


BUCKINGHAM. 


The Ducheſs of Buckingham 1s your humble Servant, and we both deſire 
your grace to preſent the Ducheſs of Shrewſbury with our humble Service. 


3* Meaning lord Somers and the duke of the office of lord ſteward of the houſehold in 
Shrewſbury. 1710, when the Tories were reſtored, and 
2 His grace did not long maintain the was afterward ambaſſador at Paris, and lord 
Same reſolution and opinion, for 0 accepted lieutenant of Ireland. 
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LETTER from Mr. BOYLE fo the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, - 


MY LORD © 's tisch April 1709. 


oUR Graces letter of the 16, which 1 bad the honour to acknowledge, Townſhend 
laſt fridays poſt, was read on Sunday at the Cabinet Council, 4 
mons* Buys politics of the diſmembering the Spaniſh monarchy, and con 
tinuing the conferences with mons* Ruillè, were thought very diſagreeable, 
and, at the fame time, the difficulties, which the ſtates have among them- 
ſelves, of adjuſting their own barrier are thought very unaccountable. It is 
pretty remarkable, that, while the ſtates are graſping at ſuch an extent of 
Country, ſo many ſtrong Towns, and ſuch large revenues for their own ſecu- 
rity, they ſeem more cool and negligent in taking care of their friends, and 
it is no wonder, in ſuch a ſituation, that France is willing to gratify them in 
all points at the expence of the reſt of the Allies. 
As long as the negociations in Holland remain as they are, I ſuppoſe 
there will be applications to her majeſty from every Prince, and State, con- 
cerned in the grand alliance, about their particular intereſt, which makes it 
more deſireable and neceſſary, that the States ſhould immediately agree with 
their principal Allies upon ſuch preliminaries as are-neceflary for the found- 
ation of a good and laſting peace, and then let the french know upon what 
terms they will treat. The account of mons' Roullie's new inſtructions 
from France, and the conferences upon them, will be impatiently expected 
by the next 3 &c. 


N. XXVI. 
LETTER Nn Mr. BorLy to Eau TowNsnuxd. 


MY LORD | 10 N | | | 15 ffaly 1709. 
I HAvE laid before the at your Fardlency'd OD of the 19, and her 10 
majeſty thinks ſhe had reaſon to expect that De Torcy's letter ſhould not have Papers. 
ben n till her myeſty's thoaghts upon it had been known, that ſo 
| 4 M the 
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- the famimenty both of England and Holland might have been expreſſed at 


the ſame time, upon ſo nice a ſubject, and of ſo much conſequence; and 
her majeſty was the more induced to hope for this deference from the 
States, ſince, as your Excellency may obſerve, ſhe often adviſes with them 
upon matters of great concern, before ſhe takes a final reſolution. I rauſt 
own to your Excellency, that her majeſty would not have agreed to the pen- 
fionary's anſwer to De Torcy, becauſe it ſhews too great a deſire to treat 
with the French after their late uſage of the Allies, and the little encourage- 


ment they now give in this letter, to expect more candour from them for 
the future, and it is moſt certain, that it is not the way to have a ſpeedy and 


laſting peace, to let the enemy believe you ſtand in great need of i it. When- 
ever the negotiations ſhall be renewed, it is moſt, probable, that the greateſt 
difficulty, will, confiſt in the ſecurity to be given for reſtoring. the whole 
Spaniſh monarchy, to the Houſe of Auſtria, and particularly for eyacuating 
Spain, in which caſe it will be neceſſary to inſiſt among other things, that 
Cadiz, Alicant, Lerida Tortoſa, Roſes, Pampelona and Badaj ox be j imme- 
diately put into the hands of the, allies, which for the moſt art is in the 
French King's power to do, and will be ſome mark. of the ſincerity « of his 
intentions. It is by the direction of the Lords of the Cabinet Council, that 


"rv 3 1151 


1 give your E this W that, you may make uſe of i it when you ſee 
occaſion. | 1 


[2 bl. : 


| D* pe ee 8 Ss to a tory Ser TY were 1 the friends of 


the miniſters, as containing a full vindication of their conduct, and for 
eſtabliſhing the allegation of the Whigs, that the failure of the peace was 


entirely owing to the inſincerity of Lewis. A few ſhort remarks upon the 
ſubſtance of theſe letters, * 845 to corroborate the truth of the repreſent- 
ation which I have adopted. 

The time of Rouillé's 1 40 Torey 8 l in Holland i is repreſented as a 
ſuſpicious circumſtance. They did not come there till the duke of Marl- 


borough had left it, which was imputed to a deſign of taking advantage of 


the Dutch in his abſence, by making propoſals to which he would not have 
conſented ;, and ſowing diſſenſions among the allies. It may ſuffice to an- 
ſwer, that they came to Holland a9 & oP as they were permitted. De Torcy 
| | expreſſes 
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expreſſes the utmoſt i impatience for the duke of Marlborou glos return to the 
Hague, | becauſe he knew that the Dutch would come to no concluſion vil 
they had conſulted him. 

The conceſſions which the French agents made to the Dutch and Engliſh, 
and their demurring upon the demands of the emperor and the duke of 
Savoy, are mentioned as evidences of their inſincerity. They attempted 
again by this means to divide the allies. True but that does not impeach 
their ſincerity in profeſſing a defire for peace, nay, it was the moſt likely 
way to obtain it; for, if England and Holland had been ſatisfied, it would 
have been impoſſible for the emperor and the du ke of 2 4 0 RYE COH- 
tinued the war. a 
The article, relative to the ceſſion of Spain, it is aſſerted" by this 1 
put Lewis to the teſt, and demonſtrated his hypocriſy. Philip was entirely 
ſubject to the authority of his grandfather ; why ſhould the latter have A 
ated aboùt ſurrendering the towns as ſecurities for a ſtipylation, which 
could certainly perform if he choſe? It will be readily granted, that Lewis 
was averſe in his heart to the renunciation of the Spaniſh monarchy; and that 
he would have been well pleaſed, if Philip had been able to maintain his ground, 
and fi ght it out with the allies, after he himſelf bad abandoned the field. But, 
ſuppoſe that he had no ſuch ſecret will, it is far from being a clear point, that 
he could overrule the inclination of his grandſon, and far leſs the opinions 
and prejudices of the council and grandees of Spain. They aſſuredly were 
determined to oppoſe the renunciation required of Philip; and, in what a cri- 

tical fituation muſt France have been, during the diſpute, diſarmed, denuded of 
Her barrier towns on every ſide, and abſolutely at the mercy of enemies, whoſe 
inſolent and vindiQtive ſpirit knew no bounds of moderation. But to obviate 
the argument for Lewis's inſincerity, deduced from his rejection of the 15 
article, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that as it would have been impoſſible for | 
Philip, deprived of the fuccour of France, to have maintained his ſeat upon 
the throne of Spain, fo the ſecurities, demanded for his doing it, might juſtly 
be conſidered as an infidious ſcheme for ee ſtill ner upon her 
dominions. nk: 

The notorious duplicity of Lewis, and the multiplied examples of bis 
breach of former treaties, are urged as ſtrong arguments for diſtruſting him, 
notwithſtanding his ſolemn and repeated declarations of ſincerity at the com- 
mencement, and during the continuance of the negotiations. This argu- 
ment proves too much: Lewis never could be truſted, therefore no treaty 
for peace could ever have been entered into. His fincerity aroſe from ne- 

ceſſity: he was in earneſt, becauſe his intereſt required him to be ſo.” I 
may be afraid to come within the reach of the man, who has formerly com- 
4M 2 | mitted 
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| mitted violence upon my perſon, notwithſtanding his ſoliciting my com- 
| pany by courteous invitations and kind profeſſions ; but if he is debilitated 
| by natural infirmity, or bound in ſhackles, I have no reaſon for being afraid 
to approach his preſence and to converſe with him. 

Preparations were carrying on in Spain for the war with greater activity 
| than in any former campaign; nay, hoſtilities actually commenced there 
| when the treaty was advancing. The allies never relaxed their preparations 
in any place, during the dependence of the treaty; and, if Philip attacked 
their army in Spain, it was neceſſary to fruſtrate their intention of attacking 
him afterwards to greater advantage with an augmented force. 
With reſpett to what Dr. Hare further urges, in exculpation of the duke 
of Marlborough in particular, namely, that if the inſiſting upon the 37th 
article was wrong, the duke of Marlborough was not culpable for it, as it 
was known to all the world, that both houſes of parliament had addreſſed 
the queen to make no peace with France, without an entire reſtitution of the 
Spaniſh monarchy. The refutation of this apology for the duke is involved 
in the anſwers to the two following queſtions : 1ſt, Who procured this 
addreſs? was it not the whig junto, or the duke's friends, then in admini- 
ſtration? adly, Was not the renunciation of the Spaniſh monarchy agreed 
to by Lewis, but rejected while the duke of Marlborough was upon the ſpot, 
and directed all the meaſures of the deputies, becauſe Lewis would not con- 
ſent to ſecurities, palpably repugnant to nature, to his Ao , and 
the ſafety of his ee ret Ne 


* — 


Ne xxvIII. 


The following Letter from General Sr ANRHO E to Mr. WAT- 
POLE, while it contains a full account of the battle of 
Almanara, at the ſame time gives us an inſight into that 
diſagreement in opinion among the allied Generals, which 
injured the general cauſe in every quarter. 


DEAR SIR, Camp at Ad 31 July 17700 
Walpole 12 days after the date of my laſt to you, which went by M 
Papers. Craggs, our Succours joined us, upon which a Council being called, it 


was ſtrenuouſly urged by the 1 Dutch, and Palatines, to march imme- 
6 diately 
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diately to Lerida, in order to force the Enemies to a battle, by cutting them 
off from that place; but the King and Marſhal Staremberg as ſtrongly op- 
poſed, and ſhewed themſelves determined not to venture any thing. «Their 
pretence for not doing it was, that the Enemy's Army might get to Lerida, 
and paſs the river before we could be up with them, which afterwards 
proved to be otherwiſe, ſince they did not get over the river by twelve 
hours ſo ſoon as was pretended they would. Our next thought was to croſs 
the Segre at Balaguer, and puſh to get over the Noguera to which purpoſe 
I was detached with Eight Squadrons of Dragoons, and a thouſand Grena- 
diers, with which I marched at midnight, and took poſt at Alfaras, on the 
Arragon ſide of the Noguera, at 6 in the morning of the 27th. The 


Enemy, had commanded Ten Squadrons of their Horſe, a thouſand Grena- 


diers, and ſeven battalions of foot, to prevent our taking poſt ; but, not- 
withſtanding they had much leſs way to march, the negligence of their 
commanding officer, the Duke of Larmo, made them come late, for we did 
not diſcover them till nine in the morning, and when they did diſcover us, 
inſtead of attacking us, they poſſeſſed themſelves of Almanara, a village on 
the Noguera, about two miles from Alfaras, where we were. About noon, 
our left wing of horſe paſſed the river, which I formed on a plain about can- 


non ſhot from the river, between which plain and the river, was a deep 


valley. By this time, the Enemys horſe came up apace, and formed before 
me about fifteea Squadrons, which I was going to attack, when the Marſhal 


came up and prevented me, ſeeming ſtill determined not to hazard any 


thing, Both Armies continued marching to get up, and about Six, all our 


Infantry had paſſed the river, and croſſed the valley I mentioned, and got 


upon the high ground behind our horſe. The Marſhal was preſſed ſeveral 
times to attack the Enemys horſe, which were before us, their foot march- 
ing at a great diſtance behind them, in the valley, where they could be of 
no uſe. About Six the Enemies having got up all their horſe, marched 
feveral Squadrons down a little hill behind us, upon which we all cried out 
ſhame, and I did earneſtly preſs the King that we might have leave to diſ- 
lodge them, which wagat laſt complied with, but not till Sun ſet. I there- 
fore marched to them with the left wing, which conſiſted of Twenty two 
Squadrons, which were formed in two lines, and a Corps de reſerve of four 
Squadrons, the ground we were drawn up in not allowing us to make a 
greater front. So ſoon as we began to move, the Enemies Squadrons, 
which had come down the riſing mentioned, retired to their line. When 
we got up that riſe with my firſt line, conſiſting but of ten Squadrons, we 
found the Enemy drawn up in two lines, the firſt of twenty two Squadrons, 
and the ſecond of twenty, with two battallions of foot betwixt their lines, 
and a brigade of foot on their right. I was therefore forced, fo ſoon as I 

came 
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came in preſence, to make a halt to get up ſome Squadrons from the ſecond 
line, the ground where the Enemies were being ſo much wider than that 


which I had marched f from ; beſides that getting up the hill had put our 
line in ſome diſorder. The Enemies were ſo good as to give us the time we 
wanted ; we brought 1 up fix 8 quadrons, and put our line in good order; ; 
which confilled thus 0 A in all, ſix Engliſh, four Dutch, and ſix Pala- 
tines, M. Carpenter & I were on the left, M' Frankenburgh, the Pala- 
tine General, 1 41 Major General Pepper, on the right. So ſoon as we were 
thus r we attacked them, and by the Grace of God broke their two 


lines, which conſiſted of Forty two Squadrons on the right, were their 
Garde du Corps, and other choice regiments, which did not do ill, but their 


left made no reſiſtance. I cannot ſufficiently commend the behaviour of all 
the troops engaged, which never halted till we had driven their horſe of the 
plain, beyond their Infantry which was in the valley, and if we had had two 
hours day li light more, you may be aſſured that not one foot ſoldier of their 
Army Ay have eſcaped. The night gave 1 them an opportunity t to retire to 


Lerida, which they did in ſuch confuſion, that they threw away their tents, 


loſt good part uf their baggage, ſome of their cannon, and have conti- 
nued ever fince encamped within, and about the glacis of 1 Ko 


Duke « of Anjou and all his generals were in the action. Ec. Kc. Ke. 


to come to 4 battle, fince only ſixteen 2 of ours Have defeated the 
Enemys Cavalry, on which they principally relied. We can ſcarce expect 


to have ſuch another occaſion of ending the war as has been miſſed twice in 
three days; ; the firſt time in not marching to cut them off from Lerida, and 
the ſecond time, in not ſuffering us to attack ſome hours ſooner as we had 
preſſed to do, and ſhould have ſucceeded with leſs hazard, the Enemies be- 
ing much ſtronger when we attacked them than they had been Eren we firſt 


propoſed 1 it. Ke. Ke. &e. 


Ne XXIX. 
LETTER fron General CARPENTER 7% Mr. WALPOLE. 


SIR ne Aug? 20. 1710 N. 8. 
HOUGH you may imagine 1 have not at preſent much leiſure, yet I 
would not omit giving you a ſhort account of a complete victory we 

have this day got near the town, attacking the enemy in a polt of advantage. 
Tho” 
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Tho? equal in foot, & very much ſuperior in horſe, many of the laſt got 
off, but their foot are all deſtroyed, & their colours taken, as alſo all their 
cannon, ammunition &c and very little loſs on our fide; Moſt of the loſs 
was of her majeſty's horſe, yet no conſiderable officer killed, this buſineſs 
& that of Almanara is entirely owing to M Stanhope, both fo preſſing, in 
council, & indeed forcing our march forward in order to action, & for 
the execution, his reſolution” carried the day. All her majeſty? s troops did 
well, & the officers; but no pen can do juſtice to M' Stanhope, having 
heftored the court & Marſhal into theſe marches and actions, & then 
commanded himſelf the advanced body that paſſed the Cinga, as, alſo the 
16 Squadrons that beat the enemy that day, & now. paſſed the Ebro with 
2000 horſe and marched ſo near the enemy here, that the Marſhal could 
not avoid bringing up the army to him, which was abſolutely the occaſion 


of the battle, his march ſo near them was contrary to orders, being de- 


ſigned by the Marſhal to encamp at Burgo two hours hence, & then we 
could not have attacked them this day in their poſt, & the difficult ways to 
march to our place of forming, for tho' under Cannon ſhot all night we 
could not attack till noon. The king & Marſhal own the Queens a 
got the day by the reſolution & conduct of M Stanhope. ä 

It is abſolutely neceſſary for the Queens ſervice & ending the war, that 


the Queens troops be kept up here by recruiting them fully, that M Stan- 


hope may ſpeak as boldly as he has done which has, certainly got this 
| ſucceſs. 

I have not time to  fay more, only hope ſuch immediate inealures. may be 
taken for ſending theſe recruits, that they may be here before Chriſtmas, in 
order to be ſeaſoned for the country, ſo as to be effectually ſerviceable, for 
unleſs a general peace puts an end to the war, you cannot expect that the 
little army we have here can conquer ſo great a nation. as Scan without a 
another Campaign. 

L am: Sir Your moſt humble & obed: Serv: 
9 GEO: CARPENTER. 
Major General Wade had —— 
a great ſhare in the ſuc- 
ceſs of this day. 
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Ne XXX. 
© The following Extracts ſhew the anxiety with which the court 
of England entered into the intereſts of the Duke of Savoy; 


and how much they were diſſatisfied with the conduct of 
the Emperor in general. 


& fe hopes of an accomodation between the Emperor and the D. of 
Savoy ſeem to be removed to a greater diſtance than ever. That 
nothing may be left undone to procure the juſt ſatisfaction of an ally who 
has deſerved ſo well of the Common cauſe, & to make good the Guaran- 
tee in which her majeſty i is, jointly with the States, engaged; the Queen has 
determined to renew, in the ſtrongeſt & moſt preſſing r, her ins 
ſtances with the Emperor, for making effectual to the D. of Savoy the 
treaty of the 1703. Her majeſty thinks that a time ought to be ſet to the 


court of Vienna, upon this occaſion, to g ive their anſwer, in the hopes that 


the ſtates will concur with her in theſe meaſures, & directs your excellency 
to concert with them what may be properly done to oblige the Emperor, in 


caſe of refuſal, to Compliance. Letter from Mr. St. John to Lord Town- 
ſhend, 3 ft October 1710. MSS. | 


As to the Emperor, your Excellency will perceive by my haſt how little 
her majeſty is ſatisfied with any part of his conduct. Upon the Diſputes with 
Savoy, and upon all other matters relating to the Common cauſe, he muſt 
be preſſed in another manner than he has hitherto been. Of this the Queen 
is ſenſible, of this we ſuppoſe the ſtates are ſo too, & her majeſty makes no 
doubt, but that your Excellency will be able to inform her how far they 
would be willing to concur with her, in obliging that court to alter a conduc, 
ſo little agreeable to what they owe to the Queen & the States, and ſo preju- 
dicial to the Common cauſe. Letter from Mr. St. John to Lord Townſhend, 
zd November 1710. MSS. 


HER majeſty grows every day more ſenſible, that the whole turn of the 
affairs of the allies depends chiefly on the preſent negotiations at Vienna in 
reſpect to the diſputes with the D. of Savoy. Letter from Mr. St. John to 
Lord Townſhend, 13th February 1711. M88. 


Lord 
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Lord Townſhend, almoſt in every letter, mentions his diligence i in rok ce | 
ing with the inſtructions he had received on theſe points. 


IMPRESSED with a ſenſe of her majeſtys anxiety to have all differences 


between the Emperor & the D. of Savoy terminated, I never have any diſ- 


courſe with Sinzendorff, without reminding him of what importance it is 
towards preſſing France vigorouſly on all ſides, to bring the differences be- 


tween the D. of Savoy & Hungary to an end. Letter from Lord Town- 
mend to Mr. St. John, 3d March 1711. MSS. 


THE Griſons are ſo much diſſatisfied with the delays of the imperial court 
in redreſſing their Grievances, & putting in execution the conditions mage 
in the treaty 1707 for the paſſage of the allies through their country, that 
they have taken a reſolution to ſhut up their paſſages, unleſs they have ſpeedy 


ſatisfaction in regard to their complaints. The ſtopping of the paſſage of 


che troops to Italy would be a great prejudice to the intereſt of the "lies, 
You are defired'to preſs the matter on Count Sinzendorff, that the Imperial 
Court may apply a ſpeedy remedy for fatisfying the juſt demands. of the 
Griſons, which her majeſty is ſorry to find is not yet complied with, after the 
many” inſtances ſhe has made both by Letters & by her miniſters on that 
ſubject. Letter from Mr. St. John to Lord Townſhend, 26th January 

1511. M88. The fame inſtructions are repeated by Mr. St. John, zoth ; o 
nuary 1711. In return he writes, that he had had a converſation with Sin- 
zendorf about the Griſons, who had threatened not to permit the troops of the 
allies to paſs through their dominions, till the Emperor fulfilled his engage- 
ments made to them by the treaty 1707 ; that Sinzendorf had promiſed 
fair, but he had little hope of ſucceſs. Letter from Lord EO warhead to Mr. 
er gu 17th February 1711. M88. 


- GERMAN brutality makes this country & all Ttaly at the diſpoſal of 
thoſe who can give them the proſpect of any eaſe & deliverance, Letter 
from Lord Peterborough to —— Venice, 12th January 1712. 
MSS, = 


AS to the command of the troops of the neutrality, no perſon is inclined 
to give it to the Prince royal of Pruſſia, becauſe that court has ſo many pre- 
tenſions, & is apt on all occaſions to exert them. Count Wertherem, the 
Poliſh miniſter, has told me in confidence, that it would not be agreeable to 
his maſter, being apprehenſive that his Pruſſian majeſty might make uſe of 
ew an ny to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome places to which he preteads a 


4N | right 
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right & he particularly named Ellin. Letter from Lord Townſhend to 
Mr. Boyle, gth September 1710. MSS. 


HE, (Lord Townſhend) has declined accepting two Pruſſian batallions to 
ſerve as part of her majeſtys quota in the army deſtined to ſupport the 
neutrality, þecauſe the more troops the King of Pruſſia has employed in this 
ſervice, the better pretenſions he will think he has to inſiſt upon giving the 
command to his ſon, of which the Poles & Muſcovites were very jealous, 
& are by no means inclined to make the prince royal their General. Let- 
ter from Lord Townſhend to Mr. Boyle, 23d Sept. 1710. MSS. 


THE Queen is very ſorry to find herſelf tied down by promiſe to a pro- 
portion of 70,000 Crowns which the King of Pruſſia inſiſts upon, for this as 
well as next year. Her majeſty will not be very haſty in making good this 
article, but will reſerve it as a douceur to ſoften this Prince in the diſputes, 
which, according to cuſtom, we muſt expect, before the end of winter to 
have with him. His reſident Bonet put into my hands a few days ago a 
memorial upon the deciſion of the court of the province of Guelder in the 
ſuit depending for the province of Loo & Dieren. He preſſes her ma- 
jeſty to intereſt herſelf in this affair, & threatens, unleſs it be determined in 
his favour before the end of winter, to recall his troops & break them, for 
repeopling his country. Letter from Mr. St. John to the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Lord Townſhend, 22d December 1710. MSS. In anſwer to 
this letter, Lord Townſhend writes that he had diſcourſed, as from himſelf, 
with ſome of the members of the ſtates about the meaſures taken by the king 
of Pruſſia upon the deciſion of the Court of Guelders in the ſuit relating to 
the Lordſhip of Loo & Dieren, & of the ill effects his majeſty's reſent- 
ment might have in the Common cauſe, but found there were no hopes of 


the ſtates being prevailed upon to interpoſe in that affair, it being a matter 


of private right, ſubject only to the laws & ſentences of the courts where 


it had been tried, & the reſpective provinces being very tenacious of their 


priviliges in ſuch caſes, the ſtates General never interfere with the judi- 
ciary proceedings of any particular province, in caſes of property. Letter 
from Lord Townſhend to Mr. St. John. Hagne, 19th January 1710. MSS. 


I covLD not expect any other anſwer about the affair of Loo & Dies 
than what your excellency writes on the 19, nor do I ſee how the Queen 
can interpoſe with the ſtates to influence judges in the deciſion of cauſes 
which concern private property, & belong to the determination of a 


particular province according to their ancient rights & privileges, but we 


mult 
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muſt contrive to give Mon* Bonet as civil & ſofteging an anſwer upon 
his memorial as we poſſibly can, & endeavour to mollify the violent hu- 
mour of diſaffection which the king of Pruſſia is wont to ſhew. And, in 
ſuch an anſwer, your excellency will eaſily imagine that we mult ſay, that 
the Queen will uſe her good offices with the ſtates in that matter, & endea- 
vour, by her inſtances, to induce them to make his pruſſian majeſty eaſy as 
to theſe pretenſions. Letter from Mr. St. 1 to Lord Townſhend, 5th 
Jan. 1711. MSS. 


THE king of ' Pruſſia is very impatient to have the diſputes between him 
& the Prince of Friſe, concerning the ſucceſſion of the late king, termi- 
Is _ nated, If that difference is not determined, he has declared that he will let 
none of his recruits march for his forces which are in the ſervice of the 
allies. This uneaſineſs of temper in that king ought to be ſoftened as much 
as poſſible, & his inclination to be in a very ill humoar, timely diverted. 

Letter from Mr. St. John to Lord 'Townſhend, 16th February 1711. MS. 


Ne XXXI. 

LETTER Nene the Duke of Maniznonoven to. Mr. Secretary 
Sr. JOUN. 

SIR Camp at Vergier 6th Augt 1711. 


yu; will have ſeen by my former ies I have been for ſome time medi- Hardwicke 
tating the paſſage of the Enemies lines, twas with that view I marched Papers. 
from Cote to Rebreuve and Viler Brulin, to draw the: Marfhal Villars with 
all his Troops that way, while I was taking meaſures to paſs on this fide, 
having to that purpoſe left a good garriſon at Doway & a detatchment of 
Horſe and foot with our Baggage, near Bethune. "Theſe with five Batta- 
lions I drew out of Little Tournay & St Amand, formed a Corps of 
twenty three Battalions & 17 Squadrons, who rendevouſed on Tueſday in 
the evening near Doway, under the command of General Hompeſch, where 
M Cadogan & Lieutenant General Marray likewiſe joined them: when it 
began to be dark, theſe Troops marched to Arleau, and paſſed at break of 
day without any oppoſition. The whole army marched likewiſe this way as 
ſoon as it was dark, and about nine in the morning, I Joined our detatch- 

"y = ik ment 
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ment with the Horſe of the left : the reſt of the army followed, and, after 

marching 24 hours with great chearfulneſs, and without halting, were all 
| paſled laſt night & as they arrived drew up in order of Battle. 
| The Marſhal de Villars ſoon took the alarm, and marched likewiſe with 
| great diligence moſt part of the night, hoping to have prevented us. 
| | Almoſt as I got hither, he appeared with the head of his army, and imme- 
| diately put a hundred Dragoons into the Caſtle of Oiſy, a muſket ſhot from 
| the place, who were all made priſoners, & ipprehending we were already 
| too ſtrong for him to attempt any thing with the Troops he had with him, 
he encamped at Marquion, where he has his quarters within half a league of 

part of our Camp, extending himſelf from thence towards Cambray, having 

a Rivulet and a Moraſs between us. He gave out he would attack us this 

morning, which made me defer writing till this afternoon, -I had the army 

drawn out to receive him, and it were to have been wiſhed he' had done 

it, fince we are now ſtronger (by the detachments drawn from our garriſons 

& which muſt be ſoon ſent back) than 'twill be poſſible for us to be any 

part of the remaining Campaign. But I ſuppoſe he muſt expect orders from 

Court before he can attempt any thing. —This ſurpriſe will be the more 

mortifying, ſince you may remember the Marſhal, ſome time ago, aſſured 

the King he had taken ſuch precautions for preſerving his lines, & was ſo 

- confident of his ſuperiority, that he offered to ſend a third detachment to the 

upper Rhine if it was thought proper. 

I diſpatch this by Brigad Sutton, by the way of Oſtend, to give her Ma- 

jeſty the earlieſt account of our ſucceſs, and muſt pray leave to refer you to 

b 5 him, you may be aſſured, nothing ſhall be left unattempted that may tend 
to improve this advantage. If the Enemy decline a Battle which, in that caſe, 

it will be impoſſible for us to gives I deſign to beſiege Bouchain, in the mean 

time, this ſucceſs muſt give a great reputation to Her Majeſtys arms in all 
parts. I am &. 


MARLBOROUGH. 
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N* XXXII. 
LETTER from the Duke of MAarLBOROUGH. 10 Mr. Secretary 
Sr. JOHN, 
8IR — Bouchain zoth Aug 1711. 


cumvallation down to the Senſet, whereby the Enemys communication with 
the Town was in a great meaſure cut off. They were {till working hard in 
the moraſs & had made a large Parapet with Faſcines guarded by 400 
Granadiers, ſupported by the Brigade du Roi, and a little time after would 
have carried their work ſo far that it might have been difficult to have dif- 
poſſeſſed them, therefore I ordered them to be attacked the next morning by 
400 Grenadiers of ours ſupported by Eight Battallions. Our men waded a 
great way up to-the middle in water, and receiving their fire by which we had 
only five or ſix men killed or wounded, they continued advancing towards 
them, whereupon the Enemy quitted their Works and retired, ſo that the 
Communication with the 'Town is entirely cut off, —We have ſince been 
uſing all poſſible diligence in bringing up our Artillery and Ammunition 
for the Siege, great part of which is already near at hand, and I hope in 
two or three days we ſhall be in ſuch forwardneſs as to open our Trenches. 
Finding a notion ſpread abroad that we omitted an opportunity of attack- 
ing the Enemy the day after we paſſed the Enemy's Lines, and which has, 
and always will be our principal view where it is practicable, I cannot but 


take notice to you, and pray you will lay before the Queen and my Lords 


the little grounds there is for theſe reports as well as the fallacy of the 
Paris Gazette of the 14th Inſtant, in the article from Cambray on this 
ſubject; and, that it might not make any falſe impreſſion on peoples 
mind, ſhould be glad fome notice were taken of it in our Gazette at home, 
It is pretended a great rain hindered the two Armys from engaging the 
G. That we made uſe of the obſcurity of the night to paſs the Schelde, 
and that the Marſhal de Villars ſent the Compte de Broglio, to ſecure the 
Poſt of Denain; all which is ſo notoriouſly falſe, that we had not one drop of 
rain that whole day, tho” a great deal the night tolowing.—We made our 
Bridges over the Schelde before noon, and at two in the afternoon the left 
wing of the army was on their march, and the greateſt part of the whole 


paſſed 
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paſſed before night; We immediately * poſſeſſed ourſelves of the Poſt of 
Denain with 300 men, where they have remained ever ſince without the 
leaſt attempt to diſlodge them. The day we paſſed the lines, Monſieur 
Villars appeared with the head of his Army behind the moraſs of Marquion, 


where he encamped that night, and the next morning continuing his march 


towards Cambray in four Colamns, being covered by that moraſs, which 
begins at the village of Inchi, within a league and a half of Cambray, as 
his Troops paſled this village, they formed to the right towards Cambray 
behind the villages of Sally and Rolencourts, and the hollow Roads and 
Precipices whereof that part of the Country is full, by which means his 
right flank was ſecured by the Town of Cambray, his center by thoſe 
villages and hollow Roads, and his left by the moraſs of Inchi—It not be- 
ing practicable to attack him in this ſituation, we were obliged to haſten our 
paſſage of the Schelde to prevent the Enemy's doing it before us, which 
would entirely have defeated all the fruits we may hope to reap from the 


_ paſſage of the lines. I am &. 


Hardwicke 
Papers. 


MARLBOROUGH. 
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LETTER from the Duke of MARLBOROUGH to Lord OxrorD. 


MY LORD OA 19—1711, 
HAVE had ſo many marks of your Lordſhips friendſhip, and have ſo 
ſincerely endeavoured to deſerve a contmuance of it, that I apply myſelf to 

vou in the tendereſt part of it, and lay open my private griefs to you with the 
ſame freedom you allow me in what regards the public. There are two papers 
lately publiſhed on your fide, and ſome copies are already got here, the tittle 
of one is Bouchain, and the other an anſwer to it. I do not know whether 


33 After the change of the miniſtry, many 


ſcurrilous pamphlets were- publiſhed againſt 


the duke of Marlborough. His military ta- 


| lents were diſparaged, and the paſſing the lines 


of Arleux, one of the mot brilliant exploits 
of his life, was principally imputed to general 
Hompeſch. The fiege of Bouchain was re- 
preſented to have been purchaſed by the loſs 
of fixteen thouſand men, and after all, of no 


more conſequence to the allies than a pigeon- 
houſe. Several anſwers to theſe were pub- 
tzhed; and one, particularly, under the title 
of Bouchain, or a Dialogue between the Med- 
ley and the Examiner, which reflected on the 
character of the duke's antagoniſts, and moſt 
ſeverely on that of lord Oxford. 'To this pub- 
lication the duke alludes, 


| your 
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your Lordſhip looks into ſuch papers, and I heartily wiſh they had been 
Kept from me. I am ſure you cannot hear of one without the other, and 
when I proteſt to you I am no way concerned in the former, I doubt not 
but you will have ſome feeling of what I ſuffer from the latter; as I have had 
all the reaſon in the world to be ſatisfied with every thing your Lordſhip 
has done in regard to myſelf, ever ſince I left you, and particularly your 
punctual remittances for the Troops. I have taken all occaſions to make 
my ſatisfaction as publickly known, as all the officers of the Army can bear 
me witneſs, and it is ſo much the more mortifying to find myſelf and family 
treated in ſuch a manner, when I had ſo much reaſon to hope the ſpirit from 
whence it proceeds was quite ſupprefled. I find it is inſinuated that the 
provocation came from that ſide, and from the pen of one that has been long 
near me; but upon examination he has ſo fully cleared himſelf that I am 
perfectly ſatisfyed of his innocence, and nobody can wiſh more than I do that 
ſuch writings could be ſuppreſſed, but if they can't be, it is very hard, that, 
when any body will uſe my name, I ſhould be reviled in ſuch a magner. 
The authors of theſe papers, as well the one as the other, are not only my 
enemies, they are your's too, my Lord; they are enemies to the Queen and 
poiſon to her ſubjects; and it would be worth the while to make a ſtrict 
ſearch after them, that the puniſhment they deſerve may be inflicted upon 
them; but all the remedy, all the eaſe I can at preſent expect under this 
mortification, is that you, my Lord, would do me the juſtice to believe me 
in no way an abettor or encourager of what has given me a mortal wound ; 
but I will endeavour to bear up under it, I have that conſolation from you, 
and as every thing elſe I could deſire from you has been hitherto granted 
before I could aſk it, I flatter myſelf you will not deny me this ſatiſ- 
faction, no more than that of believing me ever with the greateſt truth, 
MY LORD, 
EY Toure nc; | 
MARLBOROUGE 


% He probably means Dr. Hare, who was his chaplain, and had written many pamphlets 


#n his defence. 
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Hardwicke 
Papers. 
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Ne XXXIVv. HAY 
LETTER from the Duke of ManLBorOUGn to hure Oxroxp. 


MY LORD Hagve Novem 10. 1711. 
3 friendly part your Lordſhip took in the grievance I lately laid before 
ä „gives me encouragement to have recourſe once more to your 
Lordſhip, in a matter differing from the former in its Circumſtances, but 
fuch as nevertheleſs gives me a very ſenſible concern. Upon my arrival 
here I had notice that my name was brought before the Commiſſioners of 
Accounts, poſſibly without any deſign to do me a prejudice: however to 
prevent any ill impreſſion it might make, I have written a letter to thoſe - 
Gentlemen ſetting the matter in its true light, which M* Craggs will deliver, 
and when you have taken the pains to read the encloſed Copy , I pray 
you will be ſo kind as to employ your good offices ſo as that it may be 
known I have the advantage of your friendſhip. No one knows better than 
your Lordſhip, the great uſe and expence of Intelligence, and no one can 
better explain it; and it is for that reaſon I take the liberty to add a further 
requeſt, that you will be ſo kind as to lay the whole upon ſome fitting op- 
portunity before the Queen; being very well perſuaded, her majeſty, who 
has ſo far approved and fo well rewarded my ſervices, would not be willing 
they ſhould now be publickly reflected upon when it would be ſo unjuſt and 
cruel to me: You fee My Lord I make no ſcruple to give you a little trouble, 
which to a temper like yours rather increaſes than diminiſhes the pleaſure of 


doing a good office do therefore boldly claim the benefit of your friendſhip, 


14 


35 In vindicating him from the calumnious 
aſperſions of which he complains in his letter, 
igth October. 

36 In his letter to the commiſſioners the 
duke affirms, that the emoluments he derived 
from the contracts for bread would alone have 
been inadequate to the expences he incurred on 
account of ſecret ſervice, and that the two 
and a half per cent. deduced from the pay 
of the foreign troops in the Engliſh ſervice, 
was alſo faithfully applied for - the ſame pur. 
poſe. There is no branch of the public ex- 
penditure more neceſſary and important, in 
the time of war, than that which is laid out 
rpon ſecret ſervi VICE, but, from its EEE it 


10 


muſt be difficult, often impoſſible, to eſtimate 
its amount, and to decide concerning the diſ- 
intereſtedneſs and fidelity of individuals who 
have been intruſted with the diſpoſal of it. If, 
however, ſucceſs is to be admitted as a proof 
of diſintereſtedneſs and fidelity, and it is the 
only one 'we can have in fuch a caſe, the 
duke of Marlborough is fully entitled ro the 
credit of theſe virtues. No commander was 
ever more ſucceſsful in procuring intelligence 
of the enemy's motions and deſigns, and to 
this the unparalleled good fortune of the allies, 
in the courſe of the war, may, in a great 
meaſure, be aſcribed. 


and 
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and am ſo ſanguine as to expect the good effects of it, which I ſhall make it 
my conſtant buſineſs to deſerve. The endeavours of our enemies to deſtroy 
the good underſtanding between us will double mine to continue and im- 
prove it, & I now have the greater defire to be at home that I may explain 
to you what I cannot ſo well write 

I am &c. Is 
| MARLBOROUGH. 


N' XXXV. 


Subſtance of the Articles of the Treaty of Peace between GREAT 
BRITAIN and FRANCE. 


t, 5 % 1 ſhall be a ſincere friendſhip between the two nations; that 
all diſcords and wars ſhall ceaſe; and all offences and i injuries 
be buried in oblivion. 

4. The French king acknowledges the act limiting the fucceſſian to the 
kingdom of Great Britain; promiſes that no one beſides the queen herſelf, 
| "yy her ſucceſſors, according to ſaid limitation, ſhall ever by him or his 
heirs be reputed king of Great Britain; and will take all poſſible care that 
the perſon, who had taken upon him the title of king of Great Britain, ſhall 
not at any time hereafter return into the kingdom of France, or any of the 
dominions thereof. | | 
5. The French king promiſes, in his own name and that of his ſucceſſors, 
not to diſturb her majeſty, nor her ſucceſſors in the proteſtant line; nor to 
give any kind of aſſiſtance to any other perſon who ſhall hereafter oppoſe the 
ſaid ſucceſſion. 

6. The French king engages, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, to uſe all 
endeavours that the ſeparation of the French and Spaniſh crowns ſhall for- | 
ever remain unſhaken and untouched. 

7. A free uſe of navigation and commerce ſhall ſubſiſt between the two 
nations as formerly before the declaration of war. 

8. The ordinary diſtribution of juſtice between the two nations to be 
revived according to the laws of each kingdom. 

9. The French king promiſes to demoliſh the fortifications of Dunkirk 
within five months after the concluſion of the peace, 

4 O | 10. The 
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10. The moſt Chriſtian king obliges himſelf to reſtore, to Great Britain, 

the bay and ſtraits of Hudſon, with the lands, ſeas, ſea-coaſt, rivers, and 
places ſituated in the faid bay or {traits ; with the fortreſſes there erected, with 
all the cannon, &c.; provided, that the ſubjects of France have liberty to 
remove themſelves and their effects. 

11. Satisfaction ſhall be given to the Engliſh company trading to Hudſon's 
Bay, for all depredations of the French in time of peace: and ſatisfaction ſhall 
alſo be given to the French, for any damage done them by the Britiſh ſub. 
jects in time of peace. 

12. The iſland of St. Chriſtopher” 8, Nova Scotia, or Acadie, Port Royal, or 
Anapolis Royal, with their lands and dependences, are entirely made over 
to Great Britain, in ſuch ample manner, that the ſubjects of France ſhall be 
hereafter excluded from all Kind of fiſhing in the ſaid ſeas, bays, and other 
places on the coaſts of Nova Scotia. 

13. The iſland of Newfoundland with the adjacent iſlands ſhall belong of 
right wholly to Britain: but the ſubjects of France ſhall be allowed to catch 
fiſh, and dry them on the land, in that part only of the faid iſland which 
ſtretches from the place called Cape Bonaviſta to the northern point of the 
ſaid iſland, and from thence running down by the weſtern ſide, reaches as 

far as the place called Point Riche; but the French ſhall not fortify any 
place in Newfoundland, or ere& any buildings there, or reſort to the ſaid 
iſland beyond the time neceſſary for fiſhing. The iſland called Cape Breton, 
and all others in the mouth of the river St. Lawrence, and in the gulf of 
that name, ſhall belong to the French. 

14. The ſubjects of France are to be allowed a whole year to remove 
themſelves and their effects from the places yielded to Great Britain; but 
thoſe who chooſe to remain may enjoy the exerciſe of the Romiſh religion 
as far as the laws of Great Britain allow. | 

15. The French, inhabiting Canada, and other countries in Ainerica, ſhall 
give no diſturbance to the five nations of Indians, ſubject to Britain, or to 

other natives of America, their friends; and the Britiſh ſubjeRs ſhall behave 
themſelves peaceably towards the Americans who are ſubjects or friends of 
France; and there ſhall be a free intercourſe of trade between the French 
and Engliſh, and the natives of thoſe countries. 

16. All letters of mart and repriſal are to be made void; ih petition of 

8 the injured perſons firſt to be ſhewn to the miniſter of either prince, &c. 
FORE 17. The condition of the ſuſpenſion of arms, about reſtoring of goods 

f taken, to ſtand in force. 
18. The ſubjects of either crown who do any thing ont to this 
treaty ſhall be anſwerable, and the peace not to be interrupted. 


19. In 
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19. In caſe of another war between the two nations, ſix months ſhall be 
allowed to each for ſelling or removing effects, and rotring out of either 
kingdom. 
20. Juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction ſhall be given to the allies of Great 
Britain in thoſe matters which they have a right to demand of France. 

21. The ſtate of religion ſhall be ſettled in the empire, conformably to 
the treaty of Weſtphalia. 

22. Satisfaction ſhall be given to the family of Hamilton, the duke of 
Richmond, and Charles Douglas, as to their ſeveral demands in France. 

2 3- Priſoners of each nation to be ſet at liberty. 

24. The treaty between France and Portugal is confirmed, wo Nr Britiſh 
| Wer takes upon her the guarantee of the ſame. 

25. The treaty between France and Savoy 1 and the queen of 
Great Britain to be guarantee of the ſame. 

26. The king of Sweden, the duke of Tuſcany, the — of Genoa, 
and the duke of Parma, are included in this treaty. 
3 27. The Hanſe towns are alſo comprehended in this whey; and are to 
enjoy their ancient advantages in point of trade. 
28. All thoſe ſhall be comprehended i in this treaty, that are named by 
common conſent in fix months. 

29. Ratifications to be exchanged in a month. 

30. In witneſs whereof, &c. the ambaſſadors extraordinary and plemipe- 

tentiaries of the two princes ſet their hands and ſeals. 


Dated 31ſt March 
| 7 1th April FR ent | 
Signed I. S. JOHN BRISTOL, L. P. S. 
6 L. S. STRAFFORD. - 
L. S. HUXELLES. 
L. 8. MESNAGER. 


The emperor ordered his miniſters to withdraw from Utrecht before the 
reſt of the allies ſigned the treaty ; but it was ſtipulated by the contracting 
powers, that he ſhould be allowed to deliberate to the 1ſt of June, whether 
he would accede to it or not. A convention for the neutrality of Ttaly and 
the evacuation of Spain was executed 14th March, by her majeſty's mini- 
ſters, in behalf of the emperor, and by thoſe of France ind Spain, for their 
reſpective maſters. Political State, vol. vii. p. 3938. Her majeſty ſtrug. 
gled hard to obtain, by this convention, their ancient privileges 6 the Catalans, 

; 40 2 (OY but, 
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but, upon their refuſing to transfer their allegiance from the emperor. to 
king Philip, this article was left undetermined, teſerving to her majeſty a 
right to inſiſt upon it when the emperor ſhould treat of peace with Spain. 
Idem. " 


The plenipotentiaries of the four affociated circles of ane gave in a 
memorial to the Britiſh miniſters, repreſenting, that they had entered into the 
confederacy upon the invitation of king William, and had incurred great 
expence and endured many calamities in proſecution of the war; and yet 
they now heard, to their unſpeakable grief, that a peace was to be concluded 
without any ſtipulation for indemnifying them, or ſecuring their barrier in 
future. The miniſters anſwered, that the evils of which they complained, 
were owing to the emperors having failed in his engagements to Britain 
during the war, and their own backwardneſs in not entering into the queen's 
meaſures for peace. Tindal, vol. ix. p. 462. 


Some of the ſtates of Italy were alſo conſtrained to ſubmit to thoſe 
uſurpations of the emperor, from which they would have been extricated, 


had he acceded to the terms propoſed in their behalf by the French and 
allied plenipotentiaries at Utrecht. Barre, tom. x. p. 686. 


It was deeply regretted by the frienide of the reformed religion, that all 


the endeavours of the queen, the ſtates, and the king of Pruſſia, to melio- 


rate the condition of the proteſtants in Germany, proved abortive. The ſe- 


veral objects, purſued for this end during the negotiations, were, to obtain a 


repeal oſ ſome clauſes in the fourth article of the treaty between the empire 


and France at Ryſwick, which ſubverted the eſtabliſhed rights of proteſtants 


in the palatinate; to obtain leave for the French refugees to return to their 
own country and reſume their eſtates; and to procure a releaſe of thoſe, who 
had been ſentenced to the galleys merely on account of their religion. The 
French plenipotentiaries firſt evaded, and afterwards gave an unfavourable 

anſwer with reſpect to the two laſt of theſe articles; they expreſſed their 
willingneſs to conſent to the indulgence deſired for the German proteſtants, 
but as the emperor did not come into the peace, the fourth clauſe in the 


' treaty of Ryſwick remained unaltered. It was unfortunate, that the ſan- 
guinary ſpirit of ſome of the Engliſh ſtatutes, againſt the Roman catholics, 


afforded. the French plenipotentiaries too ſpecious a handle for retorting, 


upon thoſe of England, the reproach of that ſeverity of which the foreign 
proteſtants juſtly complained. None of the confederates entered more 
anxiouſly into this buſineſs than the king of Pruſſia ; and, upon the ap- 


proach 
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proach of his death, which happened before the concluſion of the treaty, 22d Feb. 


he wrote a letter to the queen, requeſting, in the moſt affectionate terms, 
her attention to the intereſt of the foreign proteſtants. . Hiſtory of the 
Treaty, p. 264. Tindal, vol. ix. p. 462. 


Before exchanging the ratification of the treaties at Utrecht, a printed 
letter, in name of James III. was ſent to all the miniſters, containing his pro. 
teſtation againſt whatever had been tranſacted to the prejudice of his right. 
— Political State, vol. v. p. 283. By a private agreement with Lewis, queen 
Anne engaged to pay 750,000 livres of dowry (31,250l.) to the widow of 
king James; and to remove every difficulty, it was agreed that the latter 
ſhould fign fimply Marie Reine. Duclos, tom. i. p. 152. 


Ne XXXVI. 


© Perhaps there never was in the annals of political literature 
a book more univerſally read, or ſo much the ſubje& of 
converfation, as the Crifis, a work believed by the public 
to be written by Sir Richard Steele. To prove that Sir 
Richard was not the author of that celebrated performance, 
the following Letter will not only evince how the world was 
at that time deceived, but diſcover the real author, and his 
motives for a temporary concealment of his name and pro- 
feſſion. The Letter is addreſſed to the late Lord Mac- 


CLESFIBLD, then Lord Chancellor. 


MY LORD, | June 6, 1716. 
I AM partly encouraged by Mr. Solicitor General, but chiefly by your 

Lordſhip's known candour and humanity, humbly to lay my caſe 
before you, and to beg. your Lordſhip's patronage. 

When the memorial of the Sieur Tugghe, relative to Dunkirk, was 
given gratis about the ſtreets, one of them chanced to be put into my hands; 


it raiſed in me, on the firſt reading, a juſt indignation, when I found how 
my 


— —— 


* 
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my- country was intended to be impoſed upon in the only article of, a vile 
peace, that ſeemed to carry any value with it, and thereupon ſent to Mr. 
Steele immediately, -who then, wrote a paper, called The Guardian, and ſhew- 
ing him the memorial, I ſate down and wrote with him the Guardian of Dun- 
kirk, After that, I wrote ſeveral of his papers, called the E ngliſhman, re- 
lating to our eonſtitution, which I thought openly invaded by the then mi- 
niſtry; and when I found the ſueceſſion impudently attacked, not only by 
pamphlets and papers that came out · werkly, but by a book in folio, of Here- 


Marz Right, ſtuffed with quotations out of the Harlean library, and pomp- 


'oufly publiſhed in the Gazette; I then thought it an honeſt office to at- 


+ tempt ſomething that might prove an antidote to that intended poiſon. 


After ſome thoughts ſpent thereon, I obſerved, . that the miſchiefs 
threatened, proceeded as well from an inattention in the common people to 


the obligations they lay under, both civil and religious, to the moſt illuſ- 


trious houſe of Hanover, as. from a forgetfulneſs of the dangers our religion, 
laws and liberties were expoſed to, in the reign of the late K. James; and 
thereupon concluded, that to print the laws relating to the abdication of that 
king, and the ſubſequent ſettlements of the crown, with a proper introduc- 
tion, and a well urged and forcible concluſion in ſo ſmall a volume as to put 
it in the power of the meaneſt ſubject to be maſter of, would be the moſt 


- effeftual method to undeceive the common people. 


This gave occaſion to my writing the Criſis, which appeared _ the 
name of Mr. Steele; and had matters been carried. to extremities againſt 
chat gentleman, on account of that book, my fate would certainly have been 
more ſevere than his, for my profeſſion as a lawyer would have been eſteemed 
an aggravation of my crime by the then miniſtry, and conſequently of my 
-punifhment. 

On his majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, I-flattered myſelf with the 
hopes of having ſome. ſmall ray of his royal favour ſhine upon me; and 
therefore addreſſed myſelf to the late Lord Halifax, deſiring his Lordſhip 

to do me the honour of preſenting me to the King ; who, with a generous 
frankneſs, was pleaſed to ſay, he would firſt provide for me, and then pre- 
ſent me to his Majeſty: and but two days before the illneſs of which he died, 
his Lordſhip aſſured me he would, in a week's time, give me what would be 
- pleaſing to me but his death prevented it. 

I then addreſſed Count Bothmar, who was pleaſed to do me the ir 
to recommend me to my Lord Townſhend and Mr. Walpole, who have both 


aſſured me of their favour; and Mr. Walpole ſeveral months ago told me I 
a ſhould be a Commiſſioner for the forfeited eſtates, and has often been pleaſed 


7 to 
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to repeat the ſame thing to me, till lately, when he told me, they would be 


all members of the Houſe of Commons.” I thereupon defired that I might 


be named by him for Regiſter, and he has deen ſo 0 as to promiſe me his 
intereſt in it, 


If it is not too. great preſumption, I would humbly bas? your Lordſhip? 8 
joint intereſt with that of Mr. Solicitor-General in my favour; a kind word 


from your nn to Mr. Mee, and my Lord en cannot fail of 
ſucceſs. 

My buſineſs, for ſeveral years, has been wholly cenvaaadng. in my 
chambers; and though it has in a manner rendered me unfit for the bar, I 
preſume it will the better qualify me for that ſervice, matters relating to the 
titles and eſtates ſeeming to be the chief buſineſs of that commiſſion. 

If I have no active merit in writing the above papers in defence of the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the moſt illuſtrious houſe of Hanovor, I aſſure your 
Lordſhip I have a great deal of paſſive: for my being known to / have written 
them, has turned very much to my detriment from the malice of the Tories, 
not only in the buſineſs of my profeſſion, but in my other private affairs; 
upon which head I have taken ſome freedom with Mr. Sollicitor-General ; 
and I hope your 'Lotdfhip, who appeared with the greateſt fortitude at the 
head of thoſe who were affertors of the ſucceſſion in the molt illuſtrious 
houſe of Hanover at a time of danger in the late reign, will think it hard for 
me, though a ſubaltern i in the fame "over e to be a ſufferer on chat AC» 


Count in this. 


I humbly beg a dul [pure for his Jprefuinption 3 ery [that 1 
may have the honbùr to be, my Lord, your Lordſhip's moſt humble, moſt 
obedĩent, and moſt devoted ſervant, 


W. MOORE. 


N. B. Any perſon 1 of the authentivity of the. above. letter, or deſirous | 
of ſeeing the Pres 177 be ſatisfied: by applying to the printers. Kat this 
Magazine. 

The above Letter od #10 Note were publiſhed i in x the St. James's 8 Ma. 

e in March 1774. 65 
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LETTER from, the Duke of Manlpoxonon to Lord Bolixo- 
BROKE. 


MY. LORD 1 1 | Antwerp Deecr 4th 1713. 

AM got ſafe to this place, hn avoided going to Bruges & Ghent. : 

When T had the honor of ſeeing you laſt I then told you the diſappoint- 
ment of M Cudagans Company 5 hinder my going to Italy this ſeaſon. 
Your Lordſhip in then promiſing me your aſſiſtance in getting him leave 
makes me thus early to beg that you will give my humble duty to the Queen, 
and requeſt that T may have this mark of her goodneſs towards me of giving 
him leave to be with me, which will be a great eaſe to me in my retire- 
ment, finding myſelf very much out of order. I have written to Lady 
Marlboro” to loſe no time in coming to Aix la Chapelle, by which I ſhall 
have the advantage of one month of the Hot Baths, which are as I am told 
as good in this ſeaſon as in any time of the year, and from thence I ſhall go 
into Germany, and in the Spring go to the Lake of Geneva, where I will 
take the beft houſe I can get, in order to live as much retired as is poſſible, 
It will be a pleaſure if I may ſometimes hear from you, particularly that you 
are ſo much maſter of your own actions, that I may depend upon being eaſy 
and .quiet at Woodſtock, which I recommend to your friendſhip and care, 
& at the ſame time aſſure you of my n with much truth and reſpect, 

Yours &“. 


MARLBOROUGH ”. 


37 The duke of Marlborough left England 
in the, end of Nov. 1712, and was ſoon fol- 
lowed by the ducheſs and the reſt of his fa- 
mily. They reſided moſtly at Aix la cha- 
pelle, but made ſeveral viſits to his principa- 
lity at Mindelheim, and ſome principal towns 
in Germany, where he was received with 

eat honour. Lord Onſlow was ſent over 
to the duke with the whig aſſociation in July 
1714, which, as I have obſerved in the hif- 
tory, the duke refuſed to fign. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the account which he re- 


ceived from him concerning the ftate of par- 
ties, fixed the duke's reſolution of returning 
to England, where he arrived the day before 
the queen's death, and the next day made a 


public entry into London, attended by ſome 


hundreds of the inhabitants of Southwark, 
with their member at their head. It has 
been conjectured, that the duke of Marl- 
borough was invited to return to England by 
lord Bolingbroke, who, after his rupture with 
lord Oxford, made his court to the Whigs. 
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N? XXXVI I. 
LETTER Noh M.. HARLEY to Sir ROWLAND GwynNg ”, 


_— F „ November 31 1710. — 
I HAVE received the 8 of your letter, but of ſo long a date, that I 
fear my Silence will be condemn*d as a fault, which would be my misfor. 


tune, being very much obliged to you for the favorable opinion you are 
pleaſed to entertain of me. 


| I can affure you that the changes the Queen hath made in her * 
are founded upon honeſt and truly Engliſh principles: and you will ſee, that 
thoſe whom her Majeſty hath thought fit to employ, will ſhew by their actions 
that they are very jealous in all reſpects to ſupport the Alliance, to purſue the 
war with a view to obtain a ſure and honourable peace, and effectually to 

ſecure the ſucceſſion in the moſt ſerene houſe of Hanover. 
Theſe are principles that I know you approve, and I will never forfeit the 
good opinion you have of me, by neglecting to do every thing in my power that 
may contribute to theſe happy ends. Iam with the greateſt reſpect, SIR, &c. 
R HARLEY, 


LETTER from Sir RowLAND GWYNNE to ROBETHON. 
SIR EC | Hamburg Dec* 10 1710. 
I HAVE lately receiv'd a letter from M Harley which I ſend you, that you 
may ſee upon what principles the new Miniſtry declare they will act, and 
I hope Tk they will keep up to them. If they doe I think that thoſe who 
with well to England cannot deſire more, but that they may appeaſe the ani- 
moſityes, and unite us to conſider our true intereſt. 

1 believe that they have got a Houſe of Comons to their minde, but 
the queſtion is whether they can govern them when they are met, and 
reſtraine them from unreaſonable demands, yet the Houſe of Lords will be 
a cheque upon them, 


3* The following letters 3 that though ſtood to be in its confidence; and Mr. Harley 
the court of Hanover had teſtified its diſap- applied to him as the fitteſt inſtrument to im- 
probation of the efficacious zeal of Sir Row- preſs that court with favorable ſentiments of 
land, ſee chap. vi. P. 122. he was ſtill under- his adminiſtration. 


4P Mr 
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M' Harley is certainly one of the chiefe in the preſent Miniftry, and hath 
had a very great influence in the late change, but the tree is to be known by 
its fruit, and we ought to hope the beſt, .- 

You may if you think fit ſhew M Harley s letter to his Electoral _ 
neſs, but I deſire that you will return it to me. 
I ſhall take it for a great favour if you will obteine an der; that I may 
"FF a couple of wild Swine to make merry with my friends at Chriſtmas. 
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Au,, proceedings on the bill for 
enlarging the time for taking it, page 30. 
Abruzzo, earthquakes there, 38, note. 
Aci. — For enlarging the time for taking the 
oath of abjuration, 30. Act for ſecuring 
England againſt dangers from Scotland, 76. 
Act for ſecuring her majeſty's government 
and the ſucceſſion of the crown, 115, Act 
for improving the union of the two kingdoms, 
333. Ad for ſecuring the privileges of fo- 
_ reign ambaſſadors, 336. Act to prohibit po- 
litical wagers, 337. A of grace, 338. Act 
for the ſecurity of literary property, 384. The 
South Sea company incorporated, 425. Act 
for building fifty new churches in London, 
ib. Act for the free uſe of the Engliſh 
liturgy in Scotland, 469. A to prevent the 
growth of ſchiſm, 560. | 
Hadiſon, Mr. remarks on his early attachment 
to Dr. Sacheveral, 372, note, His firſt 
introduction to public office, 526, note. 
Adminiſtrations, miniſterial, general conduct of 
new ones, 453. Changes in, 109. 268. 270. 
410. 412, note. 430. 505, 567. FR 
Advocates, faculty of, at Edinburgh, diſavow 
the acceptance of the ducheſs of Gordon's 


medal, 452, note. | 
by the duke of Mailbo- 


= 


Aich, taken by ſtorm 
rough, 58. | 

Aileſbury electors, diſputes in parliament con- 
SEW 77, 

Aire, taken by the confederates, 398. 


Albemarle, earl of, is defeated by marſhal Vil- 


lars at Denain, 42. 

Alcantara, is reduced by the earl of Galway, 140. 

Alicant, the caſtle of, reduced by the French, 352. 

Allies; ſee England, Germany, Holland, &c., 

Almanara, battle of, between the contending 
kings of Spain, Philip .and Charles, 400 

F.arther account of this battle, 636, 
Almanza, battle of, between the duke of Ber- 


wick and the earl of Galway, 237. 


. a 
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Anne, queen, general ſatisfaction of the nation 
at her acceſſion, 1. Her attachment to the 
Tories, and prejudice againſt the Whigs, 2. 

Her official arrangements, 3. Her regard 
for her brother regulated by her attachment 
to the proteſtant religion, 5. Influence of 
lord and lady Churchill over her, how founded, 
ib. Is empowered to appoint commiſſioners 
for treating of an union with Scotland, 7. 
Countenances reflections on the memory of 
king William, 8. Removes the biſhop of 
Worceſter from his office as lord high al- 
moner, 24. Gives her ſanction to the pre- 
judices againſt diſſenters, 33. Gives up her 
right to firſt fruits, for the augmentation of 
ſmall livings, 55. Diſſolves the parliament 
to get rid of the diſputes about the Ayleſ- 
bury. electors, 79. Becomes diſguſted with 
the Tories, 112. Her inſtructions to the mar- 
quis of Tweedale, her high commiſſioner to 
the Scottiſh parliament, 184. Remarks on 
ber conduct towards Scotland in this in- 
ſtance, 185. Gives her aſſent to the Scot- 
tiſh act of ſecurity, 190. Makes the duke 
of Argyle high commiſſioner, 193. Ratifies 
the treaty of union between the two king- 
doms, 230. Removes her tory miniſters, 
256. How alienated from the ducheſs of 
Marlborough, 258. Her political diſguſts, 
264. Her private interviews with Harley, 
266. Heads of her ſpeech to the firſt par- 
iament of Great Britain, 286. Her diſ- 
poſal of army prefer ments overruled by Marl 
borough and Godolphin, 407. Her early” 
_ prejudices againſt the Whigs revived by 
the proſecution of Dr. Sacheveral, 408. 
She removes them all, 412. Diſſolves 
the parliament, 413. Her ſpeech to the 

new parliament, 414. Her miniſterial ar 
rangements, 430, note. Diſcontents between 
the queen and her allies, 447. Her ſpeech 
to the parliament, 457. Creates twelve new 
peers in one day, 400. States the articles 
4P 2 f of 
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of peace agreed upon with France to her par- 
| lament, 476. - Rumours. of a whig conſpi- 
racy to depoſe her, 477. Reftrains the 
operations of the duke of Ormond, 481. 
Her partiality for the intereſts of the duke 
of Savoy | accounted for, 489. Imprudence 
of her private negociations with Louis du- 
ring the treaty of Utrecht, 498. Her addreſs 
to parliament after the peace, 5 10. Her mea- 
ſures to advance the proteſtant intereſt in Ire- 


| land, 532. Precatious ſtate of | her health, 


47- Her ſpeech to the parliament, 549. 
Prejudiced againſt Dr, Swiſt, 367, Be. 


if Averſe to any meaſures relative to the ſuc- 
. ceſfion, 553. Diſpleaſed with the appli- 


cation for. the electoral prince taking his 
ſeat in the houſe: of peers, 557. Is con- 
| Nrained to iſſue a proclamation for appre- 
| hending the pretender, 559. Removes Dr. 
Clarke from being one of her chaplains, 564, 
note. Takes the treaſurer's ſtaff from lord 
. © Oxford, 567. And gives it to the duke 
of Shrewſbury, 68. - Her death and cha- 
tation on the danger of 


the proteſtant ſucceſſion during the laſt years 
of her reign, 573 Her affection to her bro- 
+ . ther-counteracted by her timidity, 594. - Pays 


on 


a dowry to the. widow of king James, 653. 
rbuthnot, Dr. character of his Hiſtory of John 


p duke of, is made high commiſſioner for 


Scotland, 193. His character, 194. Opens 
the parliament, 196. His intrepid conduct 


at the battle of Malplaquet, 351, note. Is 


appointed ambaſſador and commander in chief 


in Spain, 430, note. Defends the paſs of 
Prato del Rey againſt the duke de Vendoſme, 
443 Is removed from all his places, 565, note. 


| His fluctuation in party attachments, 589, note. 


Arleux, taken by the duke of Marlborough, and 


: xetaken by the French, 439. The F rench 


lines there ſurprifed by Marlborough, 440. 
ill, Mr. expelled the houſe of commons 
for publiſhing heterodox opinions, 30114. 
Abby, Matthew, a voter for Ayleſbury, de- 

cifion of his cauſe. by the houſe of lords, 53. 
Aiblone, ear] of, his convoy of military ſtores 

ſurpriſed by the marquis de Ravignan, 398. 
Augſburg, is taken by the elector of Bavaria, 

41. Is abandoned, 64. | 
Auguſtus, king of Poland, is depoſed by Charles 

XII. of Sweden, 70. 146. Recovers the 


Aumont, due de, the French ambaſſador, ill 


treated, and his houſe burned by the mob, 
„„ ? 


Authors, their. excluſive right to their own 


works ſecured to them by law, 384. 
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Baden, prince of, the Imperial general, is joined 
by the duke of Marlborough, and forces the 
intrenchments of count d*Arco in Bavaria, 
58. Reaſons of the duke for detaching him 
to the. ſiege of Ingolſtadt, 59, note, Ob- 
ſtructs the operations of the war by bis tena- 
eiouſneſs of precedency, 93. Is driven from 
 Germerſheim by marſhal Villars, 143. His 
death, 236. 5 To a Fog 
Bank of England, the charter extended, and 
| the capital doubled, 334. y 
Barcelona; unſucceſsful attempt on, by fir George 
Rooke, 70. Is taken by the earl of Peter- 
borough, 103. The ſiege of, by the French, 
raiſed, 138, | 5 Rt 
Barr}, the French reſident at the Hague, his 
- endeavours to diſtract the Dutch counſels, 
counteracted by the earl of Marlborough, 6. 
Barrier treaty concluded with the Dutch, 358. 
Is cenſured by the houſe of commons, 464. 
Bavaria, eleAor of, how induced to declare 
for France againſt the allies, 16. Takes 
the city of Ulm by ſtratagem, 17. Takes 
Newburg, 36. Is oppoſed by the counts 
Schlick and Stirum, 37. His operations 
checked by the peaſants of Tyrol, 38. 
Takes Augſburg, 41. His country ravaged, 
and his family reduced, 65. His lines 
forced by the duke of Marlborough, 95. 
Applies to the duke propoſing conferences 
for peace, 233. . 
Barter, Richard, the famous preſbyterian mini- 
ſter, an occaſional conſormiſt, 29, note. 
Benboto, admiral, his unſucceſsful engagement 
with the French admiral Le Caſſe, 22 
Berwick, duke of, defeats the earl of Galwa 
at Alnmianza, 237. His opinion of the politi- 
cal conduct of the earl of Oxford, 594. 
Bethune, taken by the allies, 397. 3s 
Blenheim, battle of, between the duke of Mark. 
+ -borough and count Tallard, 60. TH 
Bolingbroke, lord; ſee St, Foby, 
Benn, is beſieged and reduced. by the duke of 
Mar Iborough, 41 . | ; 4 
5 | Bauchaing 
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Bonchain, taken by the duke of Marlborough, 

6 441. l 

* s, marſhat, pillages and lays waſte the 
er of Cleves, 78 Joins Villeroy, and 
reduces Tongres, 42. Defends Liſle againſt 
the confederates, 318. 

Boyle, Mr. letter from, to the duke of Marl- 
borough, 633. To lord Townſhend, ih, 


Brabant, the ſtates of, acknowledge Charles a 


king of Spain, 135. 

Brett, Dr. his ſermon on the remiffion of 
ſins, motion in the lower houſe of convoca- 
tion for cenſuring, 476. 

Brihenga, genera] Vinabgpe- defeated there by 
the duke de Vendoſme, 40g. 

Brederick, Allen, is made chief juſtice of the 
queen's bench in Ireland, 53o. Is choſen 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons there, 540. 

Bromley, Mr. choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of 

commons, 414, 

Bruce, fir Alexander, is expelled the Scottiſh 
parliament for ſpeaking. diſreſpectfully of 
pre ſbytery, 159, nete. 

Buckingham, duke of, letters between him and 

the duke of Shrewſbury, 629. 

Burgundy, duke of, takes Old riſach, 40. 


Ee 


Cadiz, fir Gia Rooke' s expedition 2gainſt, 

bow fruſtrated, 21. 
Cadogan, major-general, diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
at the battle of Malplaquet, 351, note. 

Cambridge, duke of, application of baron Schutz 
for his taking his ſeat in the houſe of peers, 

6. 

ase the intended rife of, to oppoſe 
the union, how guarded againſt by the duke 

of Queenſberry, 219. 

Carolina, petition of the inhabitants of, ageinſt 
ſome regulations of the governor and aſſembly 
reſpecting religion, 120. 


Carpenter, general, his letter to Mr. Walpole, 


on events in the Spamſh war, 638. 
Carte, his character eſtimated, 27 3, note. 
Carthagena, is reduced by the Engliſh admiral, 
fir Joha Leake, 144. | 
Cafſtiglione, battle of, between the count de 
Medavid and the landgrave of Heſſe, 138. 
Catalonia, expedition to, 101. Hard fate of the 
Catalans after the peace, 546. Apology for the 
conduct of miniſters towards them, ibid. note. 


Cevennois, unprotected by the duke of Savoy, 
tene their allegiance tothe king of France, 70. 
Clan archduke of Auſtria, cauſes of the 
inefficient co-operation of the Portugueſe in 
his pretenſions to the crown of Spain, 66. 
He is conveyed to Liſhon by the Engliſh 
fleet, 67. He diſguſts his Spaniſh ſubjeQs, 

101 ls incapable of improving his ad- 

vantages, 130. His intereſt ſtrengthened 

in the Netherlands by the vidory at Ramil- 
lies, 135. Sets out from Barcelona for Ma- 
drid, 139. His infatuated indolence, 141. 
Battle of Almanza, 237. His cauſe ne- 
glected by the allies, 321. Defeats, Philip 
at Almanara, 400. And at Saragoſſa, ib. 

Inveterate prejudice of the Spaniards; againſt 
him, 401. Is elefed emperor of Germany, 

442 Cp the F rench ev for 
peace, 449. 

Charles XII. king of . overruns — 
and depoſes Auguſtus king of Poland, 145. 
His conferences with the duke of Marlbo- 
<hough; 243. Is deſeated by the caar Peter 

at Poltows, and Ttetires to Bender, 354, note. 

Chriflopher, St. and Nevis, prutdeced. * the 

French, 144. 

Church of Scotland, intolerance of, towand the 
epiſcopalian' diſſenters, 466. Repreſentations 
of the general aſſembly - againſt the act 
for allowing the uſe of the Engliſh liturgy, 
470. The right of patronage reſtored, 472. 

Churches, act for building fifty new ones = the 
metropolis, 425. 

Chavebilh wh oiveenifances: 8 tad 
his promotion on the acceſſion of Wen Ane, 
5. See Marlborough.” 


Clarte, Dr. Samuel, eesti of the — 


houſe of convocation'againſt him for his opi- 
nions, 564. Is ſtruck out of the lift * * 
queen's chaplains, ib. note. 
Ck, fir John, his opinion of the Dacien — 
in Scotland, 148, note. And of 
Trend act of ſecurity, 617, note. 
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Cleve, is pillaged and laid waſte by marſhal 


Boufflers, 14. e 
Commons, houſe of, throw * the bill againſt 
occafional conformit „ 30. Laudable pro- 
ceedings of, 32. heir diſputes with the 
houſe of lords concerning their ptivileges, 
49. Cenſure the deeiſion of the lords in 
the caſe of Matthew Aſhby, 53. Pass, the 
bill againſt occaſional conformity, 75. Diſ- 


putes. concerning the Ayleſbury wires. 4 
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Mr. Smith-choſen ſpea ker in the ſecond par- 
liament of queen Anne, 110. Lancaſhire 


petition, 119. Cenſure fir Rowland Gwyne's 


letter, 122. Mr. Aſgill expelled, 301. Sir 
Richard Onſlow, choſen ſpeaker, 326. Ar- 
guments for and againſt: the bill for natu- 
raliaing foreign proteſtants, 329. ; Thanks 
voted to general Webbe, 335. Impeach- 
ment of Dr. Sacheveral, 375. Mr. Brom- 
ley choſen ſpeaker, 414. laquiry into the 
miſmanagement of the revenue, 416. Qua- 
lification of the members for counties and 
boroughs fixed, 422. Mr. Walpole, late 
ſecretary at war, expelled the houſe and ſent 
to the Tower for corruption, 461. The duke 
of Marlborough charged with corruption in 
cContracts, ib. Attempts at criminating lord 
Godolphin, 462. The barrier treaty cen- 
ſured, 464. Reſolutions againſt the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the preſs, 473. Examination into 
the commercial treaty with France, 514. 
The bill for making it effectual rejected, 5 16. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer choſen ſpeaker, 549. 
Mr. Steele expelled the houſe, 5 52. Addreſs 
- the queen for the removal of the pretender 
from the dominions of the duke of Lotrain, 


554. 29 
Confederate ſtates, their exertions ſeldom equal 
to their engagements, 4992. 
Confermity, occaſional, bill againſt, brought into 
. parliament by the Tories, 25. Merits of the 
meaſure examined, 26. Debates on the bill, 
27. The bill loſt, 30. Is again introduced, 
and rejected, 49. Is brought in again, aud 
paſſed by the commons, 75. But thrown out 
__ -byithelords, 76. b „bent e 1135 
Conſpiracy of the whigs to place the eleQor of 
Hanover upon the throne, and the ſtate of 
the evidence relative to it, 477. 479, note. 
Canvocatian, origin and hiſtory of that aſſembly, 
81. Occaſion: of the formation of two 
houſes or aſſemblies of, with their ſeparate 
juriſdictions, B83. The privilege of the clergy 
of taxing themſelves apart from the laity, 
when reſigned, ib. note. The two houſes of, aſ- 
' | ſume parliamentary privileges, 84. Topics of 
diſcuſſion in the firſt convocation under 
Juen Anne, 85. [Diſputes between the two 
- Houſes of, 86, 124. The proceedings of 
the convocation ſuſpended by repeated pro- 
rogations, 126. Is not permitted to enter 
upon buſineſs, 338. Diſcontents generated 
8 dy this interference of the crown, 369. Vio- 
2211. 
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lent ſpirit of, againſt the late whig miniſtr 
425 Diſſenſion between the wes wk 85 
520. Proceedings relative to Dr. Clarke, 563. 
Criſis, Mr. Steele expelled the houſe of com- 
mons ſor writing that pamphlet, 552. Was 
not the author of it, 66 . 
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D' Arco, count, his intrenchments forced by 
the duke of Marlborough, 88. _—_ 
Darien company in Scotland, how ruined, 148. 
De Bais, marquis, his ſucceſſes in, Portugal 
againſt the allies, 405. Is forced to abandon 
the ſiege of Campo Major, 483. 
Debts. of the civil liſt, the queen applies to parli- 
ament for defraying them, 519. Funded by 
the South Sea ſcheme, 425. Of England 
and Scotland at the union, 60 ee 
De Buys, ſent by the Dutch ſtates to London, 
t0,.remonſtrate, againſt the negociations for 
peace with France, 449. © «-/ 
Defoe, Daniel, gave great aſſiſtance to the com- 
miſſioners for forming the union between 
England and Scotland, 224. xote. P 
Democratic influence in the Britiſh conſtitution, 
evidences: of, 361. EY owe! 
Denmark, prince George of, is appointed gene- 
raliſſimo of the forces on the acceſſion of 
queen Anne, 3, note. Penſion ſettled on 
him, 33. His death and character, 323. 
Denmark, prince Charles of. His diſpute with 
the duke of Holſtein, concerning the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the biſhopric of Lubec, 129, note. 
Dilkes, rear admiral; takes and deſtroys a fleet 
of French merchant ſhips off Granville, 45. 
Takes three Spaniſh men of war, 70. 
Douay, beſieged and taken by the allies, 397. 
Druſenbeim, taken by the Imperialiſts, g 7. 
Dunkirk, is taken poſſeſſion of, by the duke of 
Ormond, 481. | 


bd 


E | ; 
Eckeren, battle of, between marſhal Villeroy and 
the confederates, 42. "TT 
Edward I. of England, his ſcheme for an union 
with Scotland, 206, note. 4466 f 
England, proportion of troops and ſhips to be 
turniſhed by, toward the war with France, 


11, nate. I he union with Scotland effected, 
230. 


IL ND E X. 
the union of England and Scotland, 227, 


230. Different ſentiments of the two na- 
tions on this event, 284. Eſtimate of the 
advantages which ſhe gained by the peace of 
Utrecht, 508. Population of, at the union, 
605, note. i 452.8 
Epiſcopalians in Scotland, intoleranee of the 
preſbyterians toward them, 466. They adopt 
the Engliſh liturgy, 467. Caſe of Mr, 
Greenſhields, 468. Act paſſed for their ſe- 
curity, 469. Repreſentations of the general 
aſſembly againſt this act, 470. | 
Eugene, prince, beſieges and takes Keyſerſwaert, 
13. Engages the duke of Villars at Frid- 
lengen, 17. Takes poſſeſſion of Villa Franca, 
and blockades Mantua, 19. Engages Philip 
of Spain at Luzarra, 20. Is joined by the 
duke of Marlborough, 60. Battle of Blen- 
heim, 61. His operations in Italy, 98. 
Defeats the duke de la Feuillade at Turin, 
137. Co.- operates in the attack of Toulon, 
240. Battle of Oudenarde, 315. Under- 
takes the ſiege of Lifle, 318. Reduces it, 
319. Tournay taken, 348. Battle of Mal- 
Nau, 349. Why averſe to peace with 
rance, 395. His arrival in England, 465. 
Enters into a conſpiracy againſt the queen, 
478. Is appointed commander in chief of 
the Dutch troops, 480, note. Diſcovers the 
duplicity of the duke of Ormond's conduct, 
481. Reduces Queſnoy, 482. Is obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege of Landrecy, 4834. 
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Feutillade, duke de la, his ſucceſſes in Italy, 98. 


Beſieges Turin, 136. Is defeated by prin 
Eugene, 137. 5 
Firſt fruits, the right of the crown to them, 
given up by queen Anne for the augmenta- 

tion of ſmall livings, 55. | 


Fletcher, of Salton, review of his political con- 


duct and character, 203. | 
Forbin, count de, his ineffeQual 
vade Scotland, 311. 
France, alliance of England, Germany, and 
Holtand to engage in war with, 6. Their 
alleged motives to this war, 9. Strength 
of France at the commencement of hoſtili- 
ties, 12. Battle of Blenheim, 60. Diſtreſs 
brought on that country by | 
Speedy recovery of, from the loſſes ſuſtained 
at Blenheim, 129. The court of, oppoſes 


attempt to in- 


the war, 91. 
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note. Advantages which ſhe derived from the 
want of cordiality among the allies, 305. 
Battle of Oudenarde, 315. Wretched con- 
dition of the country, 339. Suſpenſion of 
hoſtilities with England, 490. The com- 
mercial treaty with, rejected by the Britiſh 
houſe of commons, 514. Subſtance of the 
treaty of peace with Britain, 649. » 
Fraſer, captain Simon, of Beaufort, his over- 
tures to the court of St. Germains, 175. 
Sent to Scotland, 176. Character of che me- 
moirs of lord Lovat, id. nate. Offers to 
betray his truſt to the Scottiſh miniſtry, 177. 
His interview with the duke of | Queenſberry, 
179. Is committed priſoner to the Baſtile at 
Paris, 181. 1 K ,,. 
French prophets from the Cevennes, account of, 
302: They are puniſhed, 3. 
Fridlengen, battle of, between prince Eugene 
and the duke of Villars, 17. » 3:94 
q G | 
Gadeſbuſh, victory of the Swedes over the Danes 
there, 431. LIT Y 
Gaeta, is taken by ſtorm, by count Thaun, 242. 
Gallas, count, the Imperial ambaſſador, forbid 
the Britiſh court, 449, nate. | | 
Gahway,' earl of, ſucceeds the duke of Schom- 
berg in the command of the Britiſh forces 
ſent to Portugal, 68. Reduces Alcantara, 
140. Is defeated by the duke of Berwick 
at Almanza, 237. Reſult of the inquiry 
into his ill ſucceſs, 291, note. Is defeated by 
the marquis de Bais near Badajox, 353. His 
conduct arraigned in the houſe of lords, by 
the earl of Peterborough, 4k. 
Gambia, the colony of, reduced by the French, 354. 
Germany, unites with England and Holland, 
in war againſt France, 7. Declared mo- 
tives of the emperor, 9g. Number of the 
Imperial troops, 13, rote. Languid opera- 
tions of the Imperialiſts, 35, 36. Unfa- 
vourable circumſtances of the emperor for 
vigorous exertions, 235. He diſgutts the al- 
lies by his ſelfiſhneſs and inſfolence, 
Treaty for maintaining the neutrality of the 
empire, 432. T reacherous' conduct of the em- 
peror to the duke of Savoy, 435. Death of tbe 
emperor. Joſeph, 438. 
duke Charles, 44%: 
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Gertrued- 
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miniſters of France, and thoſe of the allies, 
for peace, 386. The conferences broken up, 
389. Remarks on the conduct of both par- 
ties at theſe conferences, 390. | 
Ghent, is ſeized by the French by ftratagem, 
- 2314+ Is reduced by the duke of Marlbo- 
_ rough, 319 #150-1 . 
Gibraltar, taken for the Engliſh by the prince of 
Heſſe, 71. Ineffectual attempt on, by the 
marquis Villadorias, 72. 

Glaſgow, riot there, occaſioned by the introduc- 
tion of the Engliſh liturgy, 468, mote. | 
Gedolphin, lord, appointed lord high treaſurer, 
248. His character as a ſtateſman, 25 3. Is 
obliged to court the Whigs, 263. How far 
involved in intrigues with the . court of St. 
Germains, 272. The evidence of a ſuppoſed. 


letter written by him to that court, examined, 


331, note. His alarm on the duke of Shrewſ- 
coming into adminiſtration, 410, note. 
Is diſmiſſed, 412, note. Attempts of the 
houſe of commons to criminate him, 462. 
Letters from, to Mr. Harley, 621. 
Gordon, ducheſs of, ſends a jacobitical medal to 
the dean of the faculty of advocates at Edin- 
burgh, 2, Noe. 5 
Graydon, — his ineffectual expedi- 
tion to ia, 44+ 1s diſmiſſed on a. par- 
liamentary inquiry into his conduct, 54. 
elds, Mr. his proſecution by the preſ- 
bytery of Edinburgh, 468. My | 
Guadaloupe, deſcent on the iſland of, 
Codrington, 43. | 23 b 
Guitltier, abbe, bis miſſion to Paris with over- 
tures for a negociation of peace, 446. Is 
employed by the queen dowager in ſecret 
' iations in favour of her fon the pre- 
tender, 8 | 
Guelders, 15 — * by the Pruſſians, 43. 
card, marquis de, his hiſtory, 427. 
+1 — at the council-table, 6 +6q6 wi? 
Gryne, fir Rowland, his letter cenſured by the 
houſe of commons, 122. His 
- Robethon, 657- 


Stabs 


Ane | 6 You 
Hague, conferences for peace there, between 
France and the confederates, 340. 354. 
Haguenau, reduced by the. Imperialiſts, ' 97. Lis 
taken by marſhal Villars, 14% 


by colonel 


letter to Monſ. | 


9 


cle ctoral court of Hanover, 126. 


IND E X. 
Centrusdmberg, conferences there between the Halifax, lord, is removed from the privy council 


at the acceſſion of queen Anne, 3. Is charged 
with breach of truſt and negles of duty by 


| the commons, but acquitted by the lords, 31. 


His motion for inquiring into the'da of 
the church, 137. Is ſent ambaſſador to the 
His. merit 
as a ſtateſman, 256. His character, 61 2, note. 


Hamilton, duke of, his proteſtation againſt the 


meeting of the firſt Scottiſh parliament-under 
ueen Anne, 155. His inconſiſtent 
tion to the miniſtry, 201. Apology for his. 


conduct by the author of the TranſaQtions 


during the Reign of Queen Anne examined, 


Hanover, elector of, his reaſons for reſigning 


202, note. His claim to a ſeat in the Britiſh 
houſe: of peers ſet afide, 458. Killed in a 
duel by lord Mahon, 5210. 


the command of. the German army, 398. 
His memorial to the Britiſh court reſpecting 
the French overtures for peace, 450. - Ru- 

mours of a conſpiracy to depoſe the queen and 

place him on the throne, 478. Prudently 

declines interfering in party diſputes, 543. 

Cauſes of the reſentment of Louis xiv. 
againſt him, 545. Application of baron 
Schutz for the electoral prince taking his 
ſeat in the houſe of peers, 556. 


Harcourt, fir Simon, his election for Abingdon, 


partially decided againſt him, 327, note. Is 
made attorney general, 412, note. 1s: ap- 
pointed lord chancellor, 521. 


Harley, Mr. his political character and conduct, 


249. Cauſe of his enmity to the duke and 
ducheſs of Marlborough, 261. Avails him- 
_ ſelf of popular diſcontents to project a change 
of adminiſtration, 262. His private inter - 
views with the queen, 266. His firſt oper 
_ oppoſition to the duke of Marlborough, 268. 
His diſgrace and reſignation, 270. His fa - 
vour with the queen revives on the proſecu- 
tion of Dr. Sacheveral, 409. Wishes to 
unite with the principal members of the whig 
adminiſtration, 411. Is made prime mini- 
ſter, 412, note. Brings forward his ſcheme 
for paying off the national debt, 425. Mu- 
tual diſguſts between him and his more vio- 
lent aſſociates, 426. Is ſtabbed at the coun- 


cil-table. by the marquis de Guiſcard, 429. 
Public honours paid to him on this occaſion, 
ib. Is created a peer, and appointed lord high 
treaſurer, ib. Diſguſts between him and 
elo 
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dloſed to hie by Plünket, 470, nite, Mutual 
Jiſcord between him and Bolingbroke, 54). 
His ambiguous conduct reſpecting the ſchiſm 
720 $61, note, The ſtaff taken from him, 
3567. Is vindicated from the charge of fa- 
vouring the pretender, 588. Artifice, the 
characteriſtical feature of his adminiſtration, 


ot. Letters between him and lord Godol- 
+ phin, 621. FOI Ben 


Haverfham; lord, his ſpeech in the houſe of der, 309. W 


lords, upon the ſtate of the nation, 111. 

"Anecdotes of his political life, 630, note. 

Heinfius, the Dutch plenipotentiary at the con- 
ferences at Gertruedenberg, his political con- 

duct bow influenced, 394. 

Henry VIII. of England, the independence 
of the church aboliſhed by him, 82. His 
ſeheme for an union with Scotland, 207, 

Ae, A kat f (3 $606 #4, 1 

4 7, prdaew ot, Lommumde the lum re at 

e ſiege of 9 — yore Is killed before 
— te a % 2109504 
Higgins a hardatens epa, is patrondiſe 

by the lord chancellor of Ireland, fir Con- 

Handine Phipps, 536. And by the lower 

- houſe of convocation, 538. 

High church, and low church, origin of theſe 
diſtindtions, 87, note. 

Hill, Mrs. Abigail, account of her firſt intro- 


duction to the court of queen Anne, 265. 


+ Marries Mr. Maſham, 266. See Maſbam. 
Hill, lieutenant eolonel, his promotion in the 
army obſtructed by the duke of Marlborough, 
"ger" Is ſent to take" aner of Dur 
482, .. 
Headley, the rev. Benjamin; een by 
the commons to the queen for preferment, 384. 
aden battle of, between the duke of Marl- 
dborough and count Tallard; 6. 
Holland, joins the alliance of England and Ger- 
many againſt France, 6. Manifeſto of the 
- States, 9. The Spaniſh' Netherlands, why 


pu — at the expence of the Dutch, 10, 


note. Advantages gained by the States in 
this war, '$6; ' Oppoſe the union of England 
and Scotland, 223, note. 
the Hague, 340. 354. Barrier treaty con- 
cluded witn England, 358. Conferences at 
F 1Goreracdenbeny, 386. Diſcontents be- 
tween the Briuiſh court and the States, 447. 
1 he States reluctantly agree to a congreſs for 
peace at Utrecht, 450. The conferences 


end 484. Peace ſigned, 496. The mu- 


„ 


Conferences at 
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tual diſcords between the Duteh und the Eng- 
liſh i injurious to their intereſts" in” this roaty, 
800. Wonen >! 5 
Hi! ein Gottorp, duke of, his aifpute with prince 
-harles of Denmark about the ſucceffion to 
the biſhopric of Lubec, 129, nate. ' 
Homburg, is taken by the marquis de Conflans, 9. 
Hoke, colonel, is ſent from Fragee to Scotland, 
to concert meaſures for un. the Kg 
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James I. of England, his apology for partiality 
to his countrymen, 208, note. 


"% 


Jamer II. the dowry to his widow paid by queen 


Anne, 653. 
Ingo ade, is "beſieged by the prince. of Baden, 
Surrenders, 64. | bY 

Infpruck, is laid under contribution eue: See- 

tor of Bavaria; 38. ah 

Johnſton, Mr. ſecretary of ſtate 2 Seeds un- 
der king William, anecdotes of, 619, note. 

Feſeph, emperor” of Germany, his "treacherous 
conduct toward the duke of Savoy, 435. 

Violates his faith with the neutral powers, 
436. His death, 438. 

Ireland, fate of, in the early part of the reign of 
queen Anne, 275. Proceedings in the par- 
liament of, 270. Severe laws paſſed againſt 
the papiſts, 277. Diſſenſions between” the 

church and proteſtant diſſenters, 2 Poy- 
ning's law, 282, The diſtindtion of high 
church and low church parties introduced 
there, 525. The earl of Wharton lord 
lieutenant; 526. Harſh « meaſures of the 
commons in the act to prevent the farther 
growth of popery, 528. The whig-intereſt 
greatly advanced under the earl of Wharton's 
1 529. He leaves the country, 
Tory riots, id. The duke of Ormond 

255 lord lieutenant, 53m. Meaſures to 
promote the proteſtant intereſt, 332. Diſ- 
ute between the two houſes of parliamentꝭ 533. 
Diſpute between the crown and the corporation 

: of Dublin, 535. The lord chancellor, fir 
Conftantine Phipps, diſtinguiſhes himſelf by 
tory zeal and activity, 536. Zeal of the 

houſe of lords againſt the diſſenters, 337. 
The duke of Shrewſbury lord lieutenant, 5 39. 
The houſe of commons addreſs the queen to 
remove the lord 2 541. 


4 2 vica, 


bote, re to the Engliſh admiral fir John 


144 
0, 2 of the firſt political application « of 


_ that term, 261, note. 
E 
Kebl, fort, inveſted by marſhal Villars, 36. 


Kent, marquis of, removed from the office of 
lord chamberlain, 410. 


Keyſer feaert, beſieged and taken by prince Eu- 
gene, 13. 


ö L. 
Lade petition, debated in the houſe of com- 


mons, 119. 

Landau, taken by the prince of Baden, 15. Is 
recovered by count 28 you Is retaken 
- by the-confederates, 64 

Landreiy, b wp dlieged by prince Eu- 

2, 4 a 

1500 . the Triſh. an his 
charges againſt the gentlemen of Weſtmeath 
voted falſe and malicious by * Iriſh houſe of 
d 

Laubanie, the French povernor of Landau, his 
gallant defence againſt the confederates, 64. 

Law, John, his parentage, and firſt ſymptoms 
of his projecting genius, 198, note. 

Leake, admiral, deſtroys the French ſettlements 
in Newfoundland, 22. Relieves Gibraltar, 

and defeats the French, 3. Relieves Barce - 

lona, 139. His ſucceſſes in the Mediter- 

ranean, 144. Reduces in 32a. And 

Minorca, ib. 

Leopold emperor of Germany, his death and 
character, 106, mote, 

Lerida, the city and caftle of, taken by the duke 

of Orleans, 233. 

Levies of men for queen Anne's wars; hardſhip 
of, and lar diſcontents at, 1362, | 

Liege, the citadel of, taken by the allies by 

orm, 16, nate. Ide city taken by the 

French, 94 

Lifle, the hows of, undertaken by prince Eugene, 

2318. Surrender upon capitulation, 319. 

Literary property, act for the ſecurity of, 384. 

Livenia, is conquered 10 the czar Feter of e 
covy, 431 

Lockbart, charaQer of him and of . me- 
moirs, 1 56, nete. 


INDEX 


Lords, houſe of, their diſputes with the commons 
concerning their privileges, 49. .Decifion of, 
in the caſe of Matthew Aſhby, 53. Inſtitute 
an inquiry into the conduct of admiral Gray- 
don, 34. Throw out the bill againſt occa- 
ſional conformity, 76. Proſecute an inquiry 
into the ſtate of the navy, ib. Diſputes con- 
cerning the Ayleſbury eleQors, 77. Uſeful- 
neſs of the houſe of lords to the public, 80. 
Debate on lord Halifax's motion for inquiring 
into the danger of the church, 117. Carolina 
petition, 121. Inquiry into the miſconduct 
of the navy, 287. The duke of Queenf+ 
berry*s vote for the election of Scottiſh peers, 
why ſet aſide, 328. Inquiry into the ſtate of 
the nation, 331. Trial of Dr. Sacheveral, 

377+. Inquiry into the management of the 
war in Spaia, 419. Twelve peers created 
in one day, 460. Addreſs the queen for the 
removal of the pretender from the dominions 
of the duke of Lorrain, 554. Addreſs the 
queen on the peace, 559. Diſcuſſion of the 
commercial treaty with Spain, 562. 
Lovat, lord, character of his memoirs, 176, notes 
Lowis XIV. fee France. His ſeveral attempts. 
to enter into negociations with the confede- 
rates for peace, 233- Applies to the pope 
for his mediation, 234+ Sends over colonel 
Hooke to negociate with the Scots Jacobites, 
309. Sues for peace, 340. His great con- 
ceſſions, 341. His private offers to the duke 
of Marlborough, 344, nate. Refuſes the pre- 
liminaries offered to him, 346. Continues 
his negociations, 354. Contetrences at Ger- 
truedenberg, 385. Evidences of his ſincere 
deſire for peace, 390. His miniſtets ill - 
treated by the allied negociators, 392. Secret 
cauſe of — failure of theſe conferences, 
nate. His memorial in reply to the Engliſh 
overtures through the abbé Gualtier, 447. 
Congreſs at Utrecht, 461. 484. The am- 
baſſadors at his court bighly pleaſed wich his 
engaging manners, 490, note. Endeavours 
to elude his engagements with Britain, 493. 
Peace ſigned, 496. His advantages during 
the negoeiation, ib. His ſatisfaction at 
the diſmiſſion of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, 497, nate. Why inveterate againſt 
the elector of Hanover, 545. His treaty 
with the emperor, 546. Was but little inte- 
tereſted in favour of the pretender to the 
Britiſh crown, 581. 585. Subſtance of his 
treaty with Great * 22 
Lubers 


9. 


I'N DE X. 


Lubee; diſpute between the duke of Holſtein 
-* Gottorp and prince Charles of Denmark, 


- about the ſueceſſion to the biſhopric of, 129, 


Luzarra, battle of, between Philip king of 
Spain and prince Eugene, 20. 


— 
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Madrid, ſubmits to king Charles, 141. Is re- 
covered by king Philip, 142. 
orca, is reduced by the Engliſh admiral fir 
ohn Leake, 144. a 
Malplaquet, battle of, between the duke of 
arlborough and marſhal Villars, 349. 
Malt tax, diſcontents ariſing from the extenſion 
of, to Scotland, 516. 60 8 
Mancheſter, earl of, his embaſſy to Vienna and 
Venice, 245. Is unable to engage the Ve- 
netians in the war againſt France, 246. 
Mantua, duke of, ſentence of confiſcation pro- 
nounced againſt him, for ſurrendering Man- 


Marchiennes, the magazines of the allies there, 


ſeized by the French, 483. 
Marchmont, earl of, diſcontents in the Scottiſh 
parliament, on his introducing a bill for ab- 
juring the pretender, 15 499% GEICO 
Marian, Elias, the F — prophet, ſome ac- 
count of, 302. He is-puniſhed, 304. 
Marlborough, John Churchill earl of, is ſent by 
queen Anne ambaſſador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the Hague, 6. His in- 
fluence extended by the marriages of his 
children, ib. note. Commands the allied 
army, and drives the duke of Burgundy be- 
fore him, 15. The queen's recommendation 
"of a penſion for him, refuſed by the com- 
mons, 32. Is created a duke, ib. note. Be- 
ſieges and reduces Bonn, 41. Takes Huy 
and Limburg, 43. 
the influence of the Tories over the queen, 
48. Deceives the French, and relieves Ger- 
many, 57. Joins the prince of Baden, and 
forces the intrenchments of count d'Arco in 
Bavaria, 58. Defeats count Tallard at Blen- 
heim, 60. Is created a prince of the empire, 
62, note. Goes to Berlin, and negociates a 
- treaty with the king of Pruſſia, 73. Re- 
_”» ceives the thanks of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, 77. Woodſtock manor. and Blen- 
heim houſe conferted on him, ib. note. 


Labours to undermine 


. 
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Thwarted in his plan of carrying the war to 
the frontiers of France, 93. Marches to the 
Netherlands, 94. Reduces Huy, and forces 
the lines of matſhal Villeroy and the elector 
of Bavaria, 95. Is prevented from proſe- 
cuting his ſucceſs by the oppoſition of the 
States, 96. Goes to Vienna to conſult the 
emperor, 106. Viſits the courts of Pruſſia 
and Hanover, 107, Defeats marſhal Ville» 
roy at Ramillies, 132. Is thanked, by 
both houſes of parllament, and receives 
farther honours, 231. His conferences with 
Charles XII. of Sweden, 243. His cha- 
racter, 281. Enmity of the Tories to- 
ward him, 254. State of his offices and 
emoluments, 260. His firſt ſtruggle with 
Mr. Harley, 268. How far involved. in 
intrigues with the court of St, Germains, 
272. Defeats the French at Oudenarde; 
315. Covers the ſiege of Liſle, 318. Re- 
duces Ghent, 319. His artful behaviour to 
the marquis de Torcy, in the conferences at 
the Hague, 345. , Reduces Tournay, 348. 
Battle of Malplaquet, 349. His.temerity. in 
this battle cenſured, 35 1, note, He and lord 
Townſhend conclude the barrier treaty with 
the Dutch, 358. Public diſcontents at his 
great emoluments and rapacious diſpoſition, 
362. Receives teſtimonies of parliamentary 
eſteem and confidence, 383. Was the prin- 
cipal arbiter of the negociations at the Hague 
and Gertruedenberg, 395. Cauſe of his 
private pique. againſt Louis XIV. 396, note. 
Overrules the queen's /ipclinatic; in the diſ- 
poſal of army prefermeiits, 407. Inſtances of 
the decline of bis populatity, 42a, note. 
Takes Arleux, which is retaken by the 
French, 439. Surpriſes marſhal Villars in 
his lines there, 440. . Reduces Bouchain, 
44. Is accuſed of corruption by the houſe 
of commons, 461. Is diſmiſſed from all his 
employments, - 462, note. Rejects all terms 
of conciliation with the ear], of Oxford, 547. © 
Refuſes to ſign the whig aſſociation at the 
cloſe of R's reign, 565, note, Letters 
. from, to the Britiſh miniſters, 607. 643. 656. 
Marlborough, Sarah ducheſs of, her chatacter, 
and how ſhe loſt the affections and confidence 
of queen Anne, 258. Patroniſes Mrs. Abi- 
gail Hill, 265. 1s diſguſted at her ſecret 
marriage with Mr. Maſham, 266. Inter- 


feres in miniſterial: atrangements, 269, Re- 
ſigns her employments, 430, note. 
4 Q 2 N aſbam, 


x: 


Ma M iſt 
e ne wit wi 1536 ny 32 


of Ne Fa h, 26070 Is bag keeper, of 
the priv gun e. 440, wole te,” Joihs the intereſt 
of Ehud Beling broke againſt the ny! of Ox- 
ford, 566. 1 fuppbl to be the lady with 
whom M. Meſna of carried on "ſecret ak. 

rences in hehalf of the V 583. note, 
Mattnes ri] 90 e the Ruflian ambaſſade Jor, 
d for debt 5 the ſtreets of London, 36. 
"ot monſieur, his private miſſion” $36. 
e cou t of 1 5 to that LA rreat Britain 
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"the Imperialifts, 69. 
' the French, 98. 


of his Coaalidoei * 
be town of, taken by 


Mitchel, ſir Davia: the iſt propoſer of naval 
promotion by ſeniority, 3247 note. 


"4 


don 


Modena, duke of ripped | of his Werke by 
the French, 69. 


Mins, ſurrenders t6 the confederates, 352. 
Moore, Mr. a conveyancer, his letter to the 740 


of Macelesfield, confeflirig bimſelf tobe the au- 
thor of the Crifis. Imputed to Mr. Steele, 653. 


Murray, captain John, is joined with captain 
Simon Fraſer in a commiſſion from the court 
of St. Germains, to cultivate the ptetender's 


intereſt in Scotland, 8 Is Wr in 


'his ERS 187. ; 


ee #31 15 
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Nope dog NET. of, by ths Vitor, 241. 
ſurrendered to him by treachery £42: 4 
Naturalization of foreign ptoteſtants, arguments 
for and againſt the bill for, 329. Arrival of 
German refugees under as lanction of it, 
365: This meaſure how conſtrued b "the 


? * 


ories, 370. The naturalization a0 re- 

al J, 473. 2 % p * o 
Navigation at in Kathe its operation on 
Scotland, 149. gee: dad 1 


4 „ 2 © 4 


qr nt: 2807 5 


* With: Ane s 


Palatines, arrival of o 
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ö { f. only a rdi 
ce Ni e. Wh eme. 


145. 
Nel, diffcultles atte nnn we biſtotical 
detail of, 445.  Negociations entered into 


for 1 475 340, 386. Congreſs at Utrecht, 
; | 

Ma n eek for waintalning the” neutra- 
Tity.of he empire, 


Newbure, 2. taken 'by 11 20 ele dor of Bavärt, 36. 

Newfoundland, the Frenc ſettlements Nite 
deſtroyed by admiral T.eake, 22. The 9 50 
of St. John reduced b the F rench, 
The French harbours its deſtroyed by the 
Ey pliſh, 30 


1 


lage of, furrtnders to e gik t 


1 


die 


| Se: 5 reduces whe" Eng at La 
otte | 
; Norris, fir 7 Jobs, his ſucceſſes Againſt the Pretich - 


and Spaniards in the Mediterranean, 405. 
Northern powers, diſturbances.” Aon Tt them 
threatening to the Allies, 431. Te ; 
Nottingham, earl of, his bin i es the 
Proteſtant OO, 459. oy — 
$142 TAS (37 320111 74.33 8 KR 
At Hose: 8 Ie Bosen 
e ni 2710 nen renten 
on duke 1 1 the city and ac of 
Lerida, 238. 1 
Ormond, das of, his 6bKtizey, e eauſe of the 
failure of fir George Rodke's expedition 
7 ik adiz, 21. Succeeds the duke of 
Matrlborough in his milifary appointments, 
46a, note. An inconſiſtent inſttuctions, 480. 
3 reſtrainin orders traced up to the queen, 
481, note. akes 1710 of Dunkirk, 
12 Is made lor lieutenant of Ireland, 
His charadter, ib. © | 
Ou ie battle of, between the alte. and the 
French, 315: een 
e f. See Harig. car 


Jvc Sent To 2.453 oy 1 0 | . 5 ' : 
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be Aiftrefſes of, by Mun ee 


by the war 1 36 5. Arrival of refugees from 
E. England, 


reat Abele in Eng- 
nerous reception, 365. 
chem, 307. Provi- 
2 132 nns ſion 


land, with their 
"Preſugicts " 
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Again 
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ſion made for them by the Iriſh parliament, 
527. C7 

Papacy, all the prerogatives of, veſted in the 
1 5 of England, 4 Henry VIII. 82. 


Parliament, firſt meaſures of, on the acceſſion 
of queen Anne, 7. Vindicates the memory 
of king William, 8. Influence and zeal of 
the Tories in queen Anne's firſt parliament, 


24. Debates on the bill againſt , occaſional. 


conformity, 27. Bill for enlarging the time 


for taking the oath of abjuration, 30. Lau - 


dable proceedings of the commons, 32. Diſ- 
ſenſions between the two houſes of, 49. The 
bill againſt occaſional conformity again 

, thrown out, 75. Act for ſecuring England. 

- againſt. dangers from Scotland, 76. Di- 
putes concerning the Ayleſbury electors, 
77. Is diſſolved on this account, 79. Cha- 
racter of this parljament, ib. Meeting of 


the ſecond parliament of queen Anne, 109. 


Act for ſecuring ber majeſty's government 
and the ſucceſſion of the crown, 115. Pru- 
_ dence and; moderation of, in meaſures re- 
ſpecting Scotland, 197. Predominance of 
the whig intereſt in, 258. Meeting of the 


firſt parliament of Great Britain, 286. The 


privy council of Scotland aboliſhed, 298. 
Meeting of the ſecond Parliament of Great 
Britain, 326. The treaſon laws of Scotland 


. reformed, 333. Act for ſecuring the privi- 


leges of foreign ambaſſadors, 336. AR to 
prohibit political wagers, 337. Act of grace, 
338. Act for. the ſecurity of literary pro- 
perty, 384. Is diſſolved on the diſmiſſion of 
_ the, whig miniſtry, 413. Meeting of the 
third parliament of Great Britain, 414. The 
qualification of members of the houſe of com- 
mons fixed, 422. Ad for building fifty new 
churches in London, 425. Act for the free 
uſe of the Engliſh. liturgy in Scotland, 469. 
Character of the third parliament of Great 
Britain, 521. Meeting of the fourth parlia- 
ment, 549. Act to prevent the growth of 
ſchiſm, 560. 
Parties, ever in a conſtant ſtate of fluctuation, 
586. State of, 247. 360. 45 1. 565, $606. 
Paterſon, Mr. projector of the Scots Darien 


-. company, indemnified by parliament, 304. 


Patronage, the right of, in Scotland, reſtored, 


r ee, pen nt he; 
Peers, twelve created in one day, 460. 


. " * 


Philip duke of Anjou, his pretenſions to the 
zap) Spain , oppoſed, by the archduke 


669 
Charles, 67. He diſguſis his, Spaniſh, ſub- 


jects, 101. The earl of Peterborough's ex- 
pedition into Catalonia, ib. Barcelona taken 
y, the combined army, 103. The ſiege of 
arcelona by the French, faiſed by the En- 
gliſh admiral ſir John Leake, 139. Reco- 
vers Madrid from the archduke Charles, 142. 
Battle of Almanza, 237. Battle of Alma- 
nara, 400. Battle of Saragoſla, in Strong 
inſtances of Spaniſh, loyalty to him, 402. 
404. His .competitor Charles elected em- 
peror of Germany, 442. Renounces his 
ſucceſſion to the crown of France, 493, note. 
Peace ſigned at Utrecht, 496... 
ater I. czar of Ruſſia, his reſentment at the in- 
dignity offered 205 ambaſſador at London, 
| 336. Defeats Charles XII. of Sweden at 
ultowa, 354, nate. Conquers Livonia, 431. 
Piterborough, earl of, his expedition to Catalo- 
nia, 101. Beſieges Barcelona, 102. Takes 
the town, and overruns the province, 103; 
Relieves Barcelona, 139. Inquiry into his 
_ conduQt, 291. Imputes the ill 9 
Spain to the earl of ( We Receives - 
the thanks of the houſe of lords for his ſer- 
vices, ib, Is ſent ambaſſador, to, Vienna, 430, 
' note. | As © 
Petietum, M. reſident of the duke of Holſtein 
Gottorp at the Hague, undertakes to propoſe 
negociations between France, and the allies; 
340. His fruitleſs miſſion to Paris, 357. =—yq 
Flos fir, Conſtanti ney ? lord chancellor of Ire- 
and, is notorious for his tory. principles, 5 36. 
The Iriſh. commons addreſs i je —— 2 
N eee 
Piedmont, is laid waſte by the duke of Vendoſme, 


Pigratills cardinal, confpires with the duke of 
Monteleon, to deliver up Naples to the em- 
erg, a 531i, 5; + Lo Ng 

Poland, Auguſtus king of, depoſed, and Staniſ- 
laus Leezinkſki elected king, 70. 146. Au- 
guſtus recovers the throne of Poland, 4321. 

Porto Hercule, taken by the 57 iſts, 4035 

Portugal, king of, joips the conſederates againſt 

France, 34+.,; Cauſes of the languid and 
abortiye co-apergtion, of the Portugueſe, 66. 
How delivered from the French and Spaniſh 

Invaders, 68. Indiſpoſigion of the, king, 

and regency: of the queen-dowager of Eng- 

Pod, 130 nate Tig Portugueſe ſhips. at 

, Rio, de Janciro in Brazil. burned, by the 

French, 443. All the Portugueſe claims in 

South 
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South America «confirmed by dhe pence of 
Utrecht 5 .o mh 4057 BI LON. 2.77 


law; its operation in Ireland, 282; note. 
Profs, refolutions of the, houſe of emen 
--zyainſt the licentiouſneſs of, 4/33˖m 
Prrendery the intt igues in ſavvur of, during * 
roeigu of queen Anne, inquiry into the nature 
anch extent of, 270. - CdIbne} Hooke's-nego- 
ciations in Scotſand, 309. His ineffectual 
- attempt to land in Scotland; 311. His gal- 
lant behaviour at the battle * Oudenarde, 
. 315, note.  Diſtinguiſhes himſelf at the dattle 
of Malplaquet, 351, note. Parliamentary 
meaſures for removing him from the domi- 
nions of the duke of Lorrain, 554. Ptoeſa- 
mation iſſued for apptehending bim, 559. 
Indications of his intentions to change bis 
- religion, 577. Secret negociations in his 
favour conducted by monſieur Meſnager, 
581. And by the abbe Gualtier, $84. 
- ſerious intentions in bis favour formed by 
+, Queen — tory miniſtry, 588. Nor by 
the le at large, 5 
| Prato 4 Rey, the Daſs A ed b by the duke 
of ae and defended by. the duke of 
«Argyle; 44333 
Prior, Mr, bis private commiſſion to Paris with 
-- pacific. propoſitions, 449. Why not ſent to 
Utrecht as a plenipotentiary, 484, note. 
Privy council of Scotland, the power of, how 
abuſed, 296. Is aboliſhed on the union, 298. 
Pruſſia, 
of: Utrecht, 508. His ſelfiſhneſs, 436: 642. 
Pultawa, — of, between the czar Peter I. 
and Charles X11, of Sweden, 354, note. 
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Queenſterry, FIR of, bis difficulties « on re- 
ceiving overtures of diſcovery of jacobitical 
plots from. captain Simon Fraſer of Lovat, 
178. His interview with Fraſer, 179. Loſes 
* by countenancing Fraſer, 182. 
made lord privy ſeal, 193. His character 
and preferments, 194. Popular reſentment 
againſt him on account of the plot, 198. 
His ſucceſs in quieting the Cameronians, 219. 
His diligence in promoting the union, 224. 
| Honours beſtowed on _ 2 Engliſh on 

vote for the 


ny peers, why 


that occaſion, 2 
election of Sor, pa ulla, 


ſet aſide, 328. 


No 


kingof, in what reſpect a gainer bythe peace 
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Roger, primes, bie ſuceeſſes againſt 6 in. 
perialiſta, 9g. 

Ramillies battle of, between-he dube f Marl- 
- borough and mat ſhal Villeroy, 132. 
Runelagh, lord, paymaſtet᷑ of the en expelled 

the houſe of commons, 31; 
Ranflade, negociations there for a woathbetworn 
Louis XIV. and the emperor Charles, 546. 
biſhop of, committed to priſon by the 
Iriſh houſe of lords, for proteſting againſt 
their doing buſineſs on the feſtival of of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, 3a... 

Ravignan, marquis 40, ſurpriſes a convoy ol mi · 
litary ſtores, under the earl of Athlone, 398. 

AVE 5 the Italian Seneral, mne by hs 

rench, 352. 
Reformation of. the Engliſh church under king 
Rio 4 VIII. the 3 „ 
de Janeiro, the Jones ſhi there 
Fa the French, 44 pe 

N earl of, Arenvoully oppoſor| England 
becoming a prineipal in the continental war, 
4. His reaſons, ib. note. 

Rooke, fir George, his expedition again Cadiz, 
how fruſtrated, 21. His ſucceſsfub capture 
of Spaniſh galleons at Vigo, 22. Retites 

from ſervice, 44. Conveys king Charles to 
Liſbon, and makes an unſucceſsful attempt 
son Barcelona; 70. Gibraltar taken, t. 
- His engagement with the French flect near 
Malaga, 72. 

Rexburgh, duke of, his bold dedleration: on the 
refuſal of the royal aſſent to the act of ſecu- 
rity in Scotland, 172, note. 

Ruſſia, reſentment of the czar Peter I. at the 

violation of the privileges of his ambaſſador 
* at 2 336. | 


. 'f * 


Is 


Sacheveral, Dr. Henry, his 3 405. His 


famous ſermon on Peril Falſe Brethren, 
373» 5 ons party 8 by him, 374, 
note. Is impeached by the commons; 375. 


The particular charges againſt him, 377. 
Summary of the arguments on both ſides, 74. 
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Is ſilenced for three years, 379. Honours 
conferred on him by the populace, 380. 
Outrages of the mob, 381. His triumphant 
infolence, 382. Effects of his trial, 406. 

— His triumphant journey into Wales, 413. 

St. John, Mr. his political principles and con- 

duct, 251. Reſigns his place as fecretary at 
war, 270, note. Is made ſecretary of ſtate, 
412, note. Signs thoſe articles which were 
made the baſis of a general treaty of 
peace with M. Meſnager, 449. Diiguſts 
between him and Mr. Harley, 457. Diſ- 

tinguiſhes himſelf by his political writings, 
474, note. Is created viſcount Bolingbroke, 
490. His expectations in this promotion 
diſappointed, 5or, note. Is ſuſpected of car- 
rying on a private correfpondence with the 
duke of Marlborough, 547. | on 

Satvatierra, ſurrendered to the marquis de Mi- 
nas, 100. 6) WS 1 K JI 

Saragoſſa, battle of, between Philip king of Spain 

and the allies, 400. | S is 

Sarca, is plundered and burned by the Portu- 
gueſe, 100. n 

Sardinia, is reduced by fir John Leake, and the 
conde de Fuentes, 322. | | 


Savoy, duke of, deſerts the intereſt of France | 


and joins the confederates, 33. "Piedmont 
ravaged by the duke of Vendoſme, 39. 69. 
Retreats to Turin, 100. His fteady adhe+ 
rence to the allies, 130. Turin beſieged by 
the French, 136. o· operates in the at · 
tack of Toulon, 240. His dubious conduct, 
20. Refigns the command of the troops in 
Piedmont, 399. Treacherous conduct of the 
emperor Joſeph toward him, 435. Queen 
| Anne's particular attention to his intereſts 
accounted for, 489. Is made king of Sicily, 
508. Evidences of the anxiety with which 
the Britiſh court entered into his intereſts, 

640 | 

Schiſm, arguments on the act to prevent the 
growth of, 560. Why it never was carried 
into effect, 561, note. | 

Schomberg, duke of, the jealouſy and rivalſhip 
between him and M. Fagel, injurious to their 
co-operation in Portugal, 67. 

Schutz, baron,'the Hanoverian envoy, his appli- 
cation for the eleQtoral prince to take his ſeat 
in the houſe of peers, 55. | 

Scotland, queen Anne impowered to appoint 
commiſſioners for treating of an union with, 
7. The ſeeds of rebeHion diſcovered there, 48. 


, crowns, 147. 
Effects of 


| Scottiſh parliament, 184. 


Violent proceedings in the parliament of, 76. 
Depreſſed ſtate after the union of the two 
The Darien company, 148. 
Engliſh navigation act, 149. 
Diſcontents at the continuation of the conven- 
tion | parliament, 151. Parties there, 253. 


Amount oſ the ſalaries of the principal offices of 
fate in, ib. note. Motives of queen Anne's ca- 


dinet for continuing to employ the miniſters 
intruſted by king William, 154. Duke 
Hamilton's proteſtation againſt the meeting 


of the firſt parliament under queen Anne, 
155. State of the cefs or land tax, 159. 


600. Meeting of the commiſſioners for 
treating of an union, 160. A new parlia- 
ment called, 163. A new miniſtry ap- 
pointed, ib. note. Nature of the affociation 
called the Squadrone Volante, 167. All the 
proceedings of the convention parliament ra- 
tified, 169. Strenuous oppolition to pre- 
lacy, ib. Meaſures propoſed for extending 


the trade, independence, and opulence of 


Scotland, 170. Bold meaſures on the refuſal 


of the royal aſſent to the act of ſecurity, 472. 


The queen's inſtructions to the marquis of 
T weedale, her high commiſſioner to the 
The act of ſecu- 
rity, and the ſupply connected together by 
the Scottiſh patriots, 188. Military ſtrength 
of the kingdom, 189, nate. The act of ſe- 
curity paſſed, 190. Examination of its ten- 
dency, ib. Review of the trade with Eng- 
land at this time, 191, note, The ſeſſion 


of parſiament cloſed by the high com- 


miſſioner, 192. The duke of Argyle made 
high commiſſioner, 193 Diſcordant ſtate 
of the parliament, 197. The treaty of union 
unexpectedly brought forward, 199. Review 
of the motives of the oppoſition in parlia- 


"ment, 202. General diſcontent of the Scots 


on the proſpect of the union, 205. Religious 
prejudices alarmed at the conſequences of it, 
212. Apprehenſions of taxes, and ruin of 
trade, 214. Limitations of parliamentar 

repreſentation, 215. Theſe prejudices again 

the union, how counteracted, 217. The 
terms of the union liberal toward Scotland, 
222. The union oppoſed by the Duteh and 
the French, 223, te. Prudent moderation 


of the miniſters of the church of Scotland, in 


this buſineſs, 228. Advantages derived from 
the union, 228. Moral effects of the union, 
229, note, Different ſentiments of the umdn 

Eater» 


. 
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mercial diſcontents, 293. As of ſecurity, | 

And anent peace and war, trepealed, 290. 

i The privy, council aboliſhed, 76. Colonel 

-.  Hooke's negocistions with: the Jacobites 

there, 309. Abortive attempt of the pre- 

tendet to invade the kingdom, 311. 

* aws“ relating to treaſon there reformed, 

The bill for regulating the militia loſt, 

44 333. Evidences of jacobitical principles 

there, 452: Intolerance of the /preſbyterians 

toward the epiſcopalians, 466. Caſe of Mr. 

SGreenſhields, 468. Act for the free. -uſe of 

the Engliſh liturgy; 469. The rigbt of pa- 

- trons to preſent to vacant churches reſtored, 
472. Diſcontents arifing from the enzenGion 
of the malt tax to Scotland, 516, 

Sebaflion, St. in Brazil, . by the French, 

- 44 

2 28 of, agitated i in $cotland/170. Bold 
meaſures on the refuſal of the royal aſſent to 
it, 172. Motion for uniting it with the ſup- 
2 „188. Is paſſed, 190. Is repealed, 296. 

aw it was aue, the Engliſh ien, 

7 5 61 .in 

Stews fir, Claudley, ſueceeds fir George Rooke 
in the command of the Engliſh fleet, 44. 
Joins him in an attempt on Barcelona, 70. 
Gibraltar taken, 71. His attack on Toulon, 

240. Is ſhipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, 
244. His character, ib. note. 

Shrewſbury, duke of, made lord chamberlain to 
the queen, 410. Is appointed lord lieute- 

nant of Ireland, 330. He recommends con- 
ciliatory conduct, ib. Succeeds the earl of 
Oxford as lord high treaſurer, 358. Letters 
from the duke of Marlborough to him, 607. 

Letters between him and the duke of Buck- 
ingham, 629. 

Somers, lord, is removed from the privy council 

at the acceſon of queen Anne, 3. His 
character, 257. Exerts himſelf to aboliſh 
the privy council of Scotland, 297. Is diſ- 
miſled, 412, note. .-. 

Somerſet, duke of, his defeCtion from queen 
"Anne's tory miniſtry, 457» 

Sophia, princeſs, her name added to the public 
prayers for the royal family, 7. Motion for 
inviting her to England, 11. 
iſſue naturalized, 115. Her precedency 
ſettled, 473 Dies, 506, note. 5 . 

South Sea ſcheme, 425. 

Spain, cauſes of the inefficient co-operation of 


The 


She and her 
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entertained by the two natiomo a8 · Com- 4: Rn in the eauſe of kin 


ming CA Charles;arrives at Liſbon, 67. 
700 "King, L hilip d s his -Spaniſh ſubjects, 
101. Thejeas) of Peterborough's expedition 
to Catalonia, ih. Barcelona taken, 103. 
Tbe ſiege of Barcelona by the French raiſed. 
138. Madrid ſubmits/ to king Charles, 141. 
But is recovered by king Philip, 142. Battle 
8 of Almanza, 237. Battle of Almanara, 400. 


King Charles enters Madrid, 40. Charles 


elected emperor of Getmany, 442. Philip 
- Tenounces. his ſucceſſion to, the crown! of 
France, 493. note. Peace ſigned at . | 
496. Hard fate of the Catalans, 546. 

Squadrone. Volante, a Scottiſh — on 
- what principles formed, 167. They gain 
the confidence of the court, and acquire the 
principal miniſterial offices in Scotland, 184. 


Stan hope, general, his letter to Mr. Walpole, 


giving an account of the W enen, 
6 
. count, his en oem—ns with the | 
French at Villa Vicioſa, 433]. 
Steele, Mr. expelled the houſe of commons, 552. 
Kundi, g treat part of the circle of, overrun and 
pillaged by marſhal Villars, 38. 
Sunderland, lord, is appointed ſecretary of fate 
- in the room of fir Charles Hedges, 26 268. Is 
removed, 412, note. 


Suſe, the town and callle of, taken by the duke 


of Savoy, 241. 

Swift, Dr. diſtinguiſhes himſelf by writing 

for queen Anne's. tory miniſters, 4747 note. 

. His principles doubttu 532, ate. Was the 

ſuppoſed writer of the Public Spirit of the 
Whigs, 550. His want of preferment ac- 
counted for, 551, nate. 

Hoek eccleſiaftical, in England, plan of i its fir 
nenten, 03. 


. 
Tallard, count, his operations againſt the allies, 
18. Defeats the prince of Heſſe, and takes 
Landau, 40. Defeat of, by the duke of 
Marlborough at Blenheim, | 00. 
Thaun, count, his ſucceſsful enterpriſes in ga- 
voy, 352. Is appointed commander of the 
troops in Piedmont. 399. 
Tongres, is taken by the French under Yillecay 
and Boufflers, 42. 


Torch; marquis de, is ſent by Louis XIV. to 


negociate 
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negoeiate at the Hague for peace with the +. Checks the ſucceſſes of prince Eugene, 2 


conſederates, 343, 353. His negociations 
renewed, 385. His account of a conſpiracy 


„ 
Tabiony motives of — — to 


them, 2. The firſt parliament of queen Anne 
the ſtrongeſt tory parliament ſince the revo- 
lution, pg Are joined by the clergy, 109. 
I beir oppoſition to the union between Eng- 
land and Scotland, how cramped, 224. 
0 1 againſt the duke of Marlbo- 
- rough; 264. Tbeir various ſubdiviſions, 
269, nete. Their expectations not an- 
ſwered by the queen, 368. They inflame 
the minda of: the people againſt the Whigs, 
369. Effects of the trial — Dr. Sacheveral, 
405. Enumeration of their principal writers, 
474, note. The Fories vindicated from any 
- Intention of 6 — the e — 
ment, 16. 
Toulon, attack of by the confederates, 240. 0 
Tournay; reduced by the duke of Marlborough 
and prince Eugene, 349. 
Trarbach, is reduced by the: Fame of Heſſe 
Caſſel, 65. ene tue VCR 
Treafan en e extended to Scotland, 
2. 5 * 
0 — with France - rejeſind, by 
the houſe of nnn 514. "Ow en 


496. 649. 
Treves, is evacuated by the French on the: ap- 
| proach of the alles, 68. „ M 9 3 03; biik 


Trinity college Dublin, the patriotic al of, ac- 
knowledged by the Irith houſe of commons, 


$27+ 


Turin, is beſieged by the duke de la Feuillade, | 


136. The duke deſeated by prince Eugene, 
1 Taran 
| Tweedale, marquis of, is appointed by queen 
Anne, her high commiſſioner for Scotland, 
184. His character, ib. note. Remarks on 
his inſtructions, 185. Paſſes the act of ſe ⸗ 
curity, 190. Checks the refractot Pro- 
ceedings of parliament, by cloſing” "lef- * 
ſion, 192. | Int” 


V 


Vmant, St. taken by the allies, 397. 
Vendoſme, duke of, takes St. Benedetto, and 


Berſello, 329. Lays Piedmont waſte, ib. 69. 


to depoſe queen Anne, in favour; of the elector 


& * 


Is recalled. from wage o command in the 
therlands, . 1 35. is character, id. "” 
Battle of 6 ods th 315. Defeats general 
Stanhope at Bribeuga, 403, His un 8 
ful attack of Prato del Rey, 443. et 
Venlo; is taken by the allies, 16, note. ti 
Venice, the republic of, preſerves a. fre be. 
tween. France. and the confederates, 244. 
Withbſtands the offers of the earl; of Man- 
cheſter to take part againſt France, 246. 
Vercelli in Fieleoat, en by the duke of Ven- 
Vigo, ſacaelelul capturs, of. Spaniſh. galleons 
there by fir George Rooke, AR fn re 
Villa Franca, ſeized by prince Ras: 19. Is 
retaken by the duke de la Feuillade, 98. 
Villars, duke of, engages prince Eugene at 
Fridlingen, 17. Inveſts fort Kehl, 36. 
Joins the eleRor of Bavaria, 37. Forces the 
Imperial lines at Weiſlemburg, 97. Pur- 
ſues the prince of Baden and takes Hague- 
nau, 143. Overruns great part of the circle 
of Suabia, (238+ Is zepulſed by the gſector 
of Hanover, 239. Reduces Warneton, 349 
Battle of Malplaquet, 340. Retakes Arleux 


from the duke of Marlborough, 439-... Is 
_ ſurpriſed, in his lines by Marlborough, 440. 


Gains a victory over the earl of n at 
Denain, 482. 
wan the French general, reduces Tongtet, 
42. His intrenchments forced by the con- 
federates, 43. His lines forced by the duke 


of Marlborough, 95. 18 ee the duke 


at Ramillies, 132. 

Ulm, taken by ſtratagem by the elettor of. Ba- 
varia, 17. ls retaken by the confederates, 
64. . 4 WICH 46606 a 

Union Leong England and Scotland, the. queen 


empowered to appoint commiſſioners for ne- 


commiſhoners meet, 160. he treat 

nexpectedly brought forward in the uſp 
iſh parliament, 199. General diſcontent of 
te Scots on this ſubject, 205. Alarms on 
account of religion, 212. Apprehenſions of 
taxes, and ruin of trade, 214. Limitation of 
parliamentary repreſentation, 215. Theſe 
prejudices how counteracted, 217. Liberal 
terms conceded to Scotland, 222. The 
union oppoſed by the Dutch and the French, 
223, note. The preſbyterian religion ſecu- 


red, ib. Advantages of the union to Scot- 
4 R land, 


gociating it, by parliament, 7. 15 note 1 | 


—— — — — 
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land, 228. Moral effects of the union, 2295 
- note. Is ratified by the queen, 230. Liſt of 
the commiſſioners for England and Scotland, 
597, note. W agent ral me articles of, 
with remarks, ib. 
Utrecht, conferences for peace there, between 
the allies and F rance, 461, 484. Names of 
the reſpective plenipotentiaries, ih. note. Ob- 


ſtructions to the negociation, 485. Evaſive 


ne of the French negociators, 493. 
The treaty ſigned, 496. iſadvantageous 
_ circumſtances. attending the allies in the ne- 
gociation, ib. The merits of the treaty diſ- 
cuſſed, 502. Subltance of the "welt, with 


remarks, 649- 
4 "a 5 n 
Wager, ate his\ſucceſsfa} attack of the 
Spaniſh galleons, 323. 911-34 481 


Walpole, Mr. Robert, appointed ſecretary of 
wary 270, note. Is removed, 412, note. Is 
expelled the houſe of commons, and ſent to 

+ the tower for corruption, 461. 
Carpenter's letter to him, 638. - 

IV :bb, general, his gallant engagement of the 
count de la Motte at Wynendale, 318, note. 
Receives the thanks of the houle of com- 

» mons, 335- EIT 
earl of, a the queen's here- 
ditary title in her preſence, in the houſe of 
peers 408, note. Is declared by the houſe 
of commons guilty of ' ſcandalous cortup- 


land, 526. His character, and brief anec- 
dotes of him, ib. note. The whig intereſt 
advanced under his er 329. He 
r Wenn I, $30! l 
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General 


tion, 512. Is made lord lieutenant of Ire: 
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Whige, the acceſſion of queen Anne, why un- 
Ds ns age to them, 2. The proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters unite in intereſt with them, 109. 
Diſtinction between old Whigs and new 
Whigs, how founded, 255. Strength of the 
- whig intereſt in queen Anne's ſecond parlia- 
ment, 258, Their various ſubdiviſions, 269, 
note. Their influence in conteſted elections, 

327. Its decline, and the cauſes, 361. 
Aſperfions on their conduct propagated by 

the Tories, 369. Decline of their influence 
on the proſecution of Dr. S$acheyeral, 410. 
The whip miniſtry removed, 412, note. Enu- 
meration of their principal writers, 474, note. 
Are accuſed of à conſpiracy to depoſe the 
| queen, 477. - Endeavour to prejudice the tory 
miniſtry at the court of Hagbier, 590. 

 Whifton, r. expelled the univerſity of Cam- 
' bridge for his Arian principles, 426, note. . 

William III. cauſes that weakened the attach- 
ment of his Engliſh ſubjects to him, 2. His 
memory vindicated by parliament, 8. Wh 
averſe to calling the convocation, 85. Dil. 

contents in Scotland at his prolongation of 

the convention parliament, 1 52. His reli - 
gious ſincerity why queſtioned by the high- 

- church party, 367. Bill introduced for re- 
2 his _— yr W by the lords, 


Werufter, b biſhop of, Heprived of his office as 


lord high almoner by tory intereſt, 24. .- 
Mynendale, battle of, between general W ebb 
and e count de la nge 3˙87 e. 
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Yule nb, the Sconiſh 2 — diſcharging i it 
repealed, Dre . 
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